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TN bringing this work befoi'o the pubKc in itj present complete ferro, tl^ 

believes that he is justified in string that it will be found^to contain within r ^ 
its pages a wider variety of English eloquence than has hitheJrto been offered \ 

in any other book of h similar chai*acter. 

• * * 

The periodical shape in which the»^'0iiATOB^^ originally appeared/ and 
the popular purpose with which it waa composed^ have preVentod any attempt 
c. chronological arrangement, which might,, perhaps, in the opinion of many, 
have added to the artistfc interest of the •work but the carefully pr|jpared 
Index which now accompanies the speeches wil^ It is hoped, in no small moasdre 
facilitate reference, and so rem^y ^ny defect which may#have arisen from the 
miscellaffeous nature of the contents. » 


In conclusion, the Editor has to acknowledge his obligations to the many 

valuable collections c« oratory which have prpcedsd the present attempt in the 

• ^ 

same field, and of which he has made free and frequent use. Of these he may 
especially mention ITazlitt^s* ^^^Eloquonco of the British Seiiate,J^ a work novf 
comparatively rer^e, but containing biuch good matter; Dr. Gooderich^s Select* 
British Eloquence,^^ an American vohimcj admi/ably shlecled and arrjmg^d; 
Frank Moore^s ^^Ameijican Eloquence,'^ from Which two or tHreo of the host 
specimens of the Transatlantic speakers have bcQji ended; Browne^s '^British 
Cicero,^^ and the various standard editions of our older orators. For the many 
contemporary speeches which ^forrfl so proi. indent a feature in this volume, 
the Editor has to tender his mos2 cordial thanfes to several of the leading 
statesmen and speakers of the present tiine, who have kindly accorded him 
full permission to reprint from their puj;>lished addi*esses, and in some instances 
have themselves correett the proofs of these pages! 


The Temple, April, 1864 .* 
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TEE LATE PE: 

, • 

[It lias been deemed adv^able to admiteever^.! Speeches 
of the late I'rioco Consort into this collection ; for though 
I [is Hoyal Highness was nottto be ranked amon^t the 
I * greatest oratorSf yot as a practised and accomplished 
spcakcri considering all the circumstances i%wmoh he 
I was placed, he has porbaps never been surpassed. 
The chief characteristics of ms style may bo pronounced 
to have been earnestness, clearness, and exhaubtiyenoss 
— a desire to aim at groat principles of action, and 4o 
preach first and foremost the true beauty of usefulness, 
scorned over uppermost in his mind. Moreover, his 
large and gcnuruiis sympathies v^li the wants and 
wishes oi the labouring classes of ms adopted country, 
and his hearty co-operation and support in all schemes 
for the amelioration of their condition, will, it is hoped, 
cause his words to find algvaya a cherish^ pkee in the 
rucolloctions of Englishmen, though, to estimate his 
spooches with fairness, the position in which ho spoke 
thuin must also be romomberod. In tbo language of one 
who h«ia )>aid the most graceful tribute to his memory, 
*Mt may be said of ilio Prince's speeches as of much of 
his life, that the movement of them was ^aceful, noble, 
and dignified ; but } ut it liko the movements of a 
man in chain armour, which, oven with the strongest 
and must agile person, must over have been amovomont 
somewhat tottered by lostraint. The princip*kl elemoiits 
that go to coni|K>so a groat oration oft^ to bo mo- 
ilificil largely m the speeches of the Vrince. Wit was 
not to bo jubilant, passion not predominant, dialectic 
skill not triumphant. There remained thfin nothing as 
tho secure staple of the speech but supremo cosnmln 
sense, liooked at Hfi this wa^ it is wonderful that tbo 
i'tmco contrived to introduce into his speeches so msich 
fbat was now and interesting." (See Introduction to 
“ Princo (Consort's Speeches and Addresses," published 
by Mr. Mill ray.) Ijio spcciidbn given below is |iurly 
1 cpre.se nUitiio of liis stylo; and as having been <loli- 
loiod at tho time ot tho opening of that great Paloco of 
Art with which his name and genius* are so inseparably 
.1 ociritcd, it lias boon deemed the most apjuopnate 
tii^t extract for this collection.] 

The ExiiiBiiioNfOF 1851. 

G entlemen, - T conceive it to be the duty 
of every educated person closely to watch 
and study tho time in which he H\es, and, 
as in liun lies, to atld his hnmblo mite of iiidi- 
\idual exertion to further the accoTpplihhiuent 
of what ho bcIicvcsT Pnivid^ncc to have ordained. 

Nobody, however, who has paifl any atten- 
tion to the peculiar featuros of pre«cii?%*m, 
will doubt for a moinent that we are livifig 
at a period of nio.st wonderful transition, which 
I tends rapidly to taccomplish that grdat«end to 
which, indeed, all historjipointa — the realization 
: of tho unity of mankind. Not a uui^ wiiicli 

' No. I. 


CONSORT. 

bij^aks down the limits and levels the pecnliar 
charoctcristks of the different natione of tlie 
earth, bat rather a unity, tho result and product 
of thoHe very nationaf varieties apd antagonistic 
•qualities. 

The distances which separated tho different 
natjpns and parts of the glol)e are rapidly 
vanishing before the achievements of modcni 
invcntioift and we can traverse them with in-* 
credible ea^c ; tho languages of all nations are 
known, and their acquirement placed wii||in tho 
reacTl of everybody ; thought is oommniiicatcd 
with the rapidity^ an?l oven by tho power, of 
lightning. On the other hand, the great prin- 
ciple of division of laljour, which may be called 
the moving power of cydlization, is being ex- 
tended to all branches of science, industry, 
and « * 

Whilst formei^ the greatest mental energies 
strove at univoi-rtSil knowledge, and that know- 
ledge was confined to tlio few, now they aro 
directed on spccLilitics, tlid in^ these, a^ii|^ 
oven to the minutest points; but ilio knQwlcdgf 
^acquirei^ becomes at once the property of 'tho 
community at large ; •lor, '^liilst foAnerly dls- 
coveijr was wrapped in N^'crecy, tho pubm^ity of 
thc^ire.scjit day*eau.si'H tliat no sooner is a dis- ' 
covery ®r ^vention made than it is already 
improved upon and suipasscd by competing 
eltbr-tH. The products of all riuai'fiers of tho globe 
are priced at oitf disposal, and we have only ^ 
to chooi^ wliieh is tho beat and 4 Mo cheapest n 
for our puri>08es,^nd ilie powers of production 
ajip entrusted to Ih^ stimulus of competition 
and cap]^al. 

So man is approaching a more comjdeto ful- 
filment jf that grftit and sacred miKsion Mich 
he has to ])crfonn in this A^orld, ^His reason 
being created after the imago of God, ho has 
to use it to dfscftvcr the laws by which the 
Almighty governs Jlis creation, and, l>y making 
these Jaws his standard of action, to conqncr 
nature to his use ; himself a divine instnunent. 

Science discovers these laws of power, motion, 
and transformation ; inflnstiy applies them to 
the lewmati^r, which the earth yields *qs in 
^ - B 


THE ORATOB. 


abundance, but which becomes valuable only by 
knowledge. Art teaches us the immutable laws 
of beauty and symmetry, and gives toiour pro- 
ductions &rms in accordance to them. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 

nor^i 1778. , 

(• • 

[This next soleofcioD, though not, in strictntfisf itself 
a si)ociinon of oratory, may, it is doomed, both trom thp 
nature of its subjoct^nd the l^h cvatoncal claims 
of its now aged author, worthily^ find*<i place in 
this colloctiom It may bo &ere remarked by way of 
explanation, mat tho letter was addressed many years 
^ago by Lord llrougham to Mr. Zachasy Ma<x;\lpy, .the 
lather ol tho groat Thomas JBabington Macaulay, whose 
History and Essays are amongst the noblest mo« 
numonts ‘ that gouius bequeathed to us in ^ho 
prasont age. As may be gathered from^he early port 
ot the loiter itsolf, tho future historian and poet was at 
the time of roceiring this ej^cellent advice from his 
fathoms friend, a sHdent at Trinity Gollogo, Oaufbridge, 
and had already groatly distingiiishod himself b/thc),^ 
eiu'ly brilliance of his eloquence, displayed in the 
** Union,” that Debating Society of tho University in 
which so many of our greatest stetesmeu and spe^ikers 
^ have first tried their powers, and prapared themselves 
^for tho larger arona of Parliamoiitary lito. C'ptemporary 
with Macaulay, W. M. Praed, known best to us now as 
one of tho must graceful of modem poets^ tho present 
Sir E. i3. Lvtton, and many others, were then associated 
in hon<furablo rivalry at Cambridgo, and we well 
imagine that tho wiso words and fruitful suggestions of 
Lord Brougham’s letter would not bo lost upon them. 
This letter was, we boliovo, first printed by Professor 
Helwyn, of Cambridgo, but it is now difficult to obtain. 

. The advice and recommendations which it contains, are, 
'iiowover, with some slight qualifications still applicable to 
all who make a study of public speaking ; and to render it 
^ as far as possible of practical use to our readers, wo shall 
* attempt to reproduco, in this volume, almost all of tho 
ohiof speeches roforrod to in this^ letter as modols for 
tho young orator, those of tho classical authors being 
necessarily omitted from such a colloction as tho pre- 
sont^^ Elsu whore several examples of Lord Brougham’s 
’own oratory will also ba.found. j 

‘ flow TO UKCOMM \X OraTOK. 

I SPEAIC on this sul^uot with tho iiuthority'^ 
b6th of and observation. I have 

made it very luncb my study In ilunny ; i/ive 
written a great deal upon it, which may never 
see the light, and. sometliing which has been 
Xnibliahcd ; liav% meditated much and conversed 
much on it with lamous men ; have liadj some 
little practtaal experience in it, but .‘lave pre- 
pared for much nioi-o than i ever tried, by a 
variety of lalxirions metlMH, reading, writipg, 

• much transUition, ^.vniqKising in fori^ign lam 
guugcs, &c. ; and I have lived in times when 
therl^wero great orators annfiig us ; tli^ivfoni I 
reckon my^opiniogi worth listening to, nnd tho 
rather, because I have the utmost con fid once in 
it myself, and should have*si^ed a world of 
trouble and much time had 1 staitod with a 
conviction of its truth. , 

1. Tho first point is this : — Iho boginning of 
the art is to acquire a habit of easy speaking ; 
and, in whatever way Iftiis can be hod (which 
indiyidual inclination or accident cwill generally 

'i / • 


direct, and ifidy safely be allowed to do so) ‘ it 
must be kad. Now, 1 differ from all other 
doctorsiof rhetoric in tbis, — I say, let him first 
of al]*le£um to speak easily and fluently, as well 
•and sensiblj as he cd9^ no doubt; )mt, A*- any 
zfte, let l£xi learn to speak, l^s is to elo- 
q^nce,^cr public speaking, what tke being able 
» to talk in a child is to correct grammatical 
speech. It is the reqtiisite foundation, and on 
k it you ])sust build. Moreover, it • can only bo 
Acquired young ; therefore lot it by all means, 
md at any sacrifice, be gotten hold of forth- 
with. But in acqui?mg it every sort of 
slovenly error will ateo be acquired. It must * 
be ^ot by a habit of easy writing (which, as 
Wyndham Wd, proved hard reading) ; by a 
enstonf rof talking much in company; by 
spdaking in debating societies, with little atten- 
tion to rule, and mere love of saying something 
at any rate, than of saying anything well. I 
can even suppose that more attention is paid 
to tlie matter in such discussions than in the 
ifianner of saying it ; yet still to say it easily, 
ad Ubitimi, to be able to say what you choose, 
and what you Jiave to say, — ^tliis is the first 
requisite, to acquure which everything else must 
for the present be sacrificed. 

2^ Thp nqxt step is tke grand one — to con- 
vert this stylo of easy speaking into chaste 
eloquence. And here there is but ime rule. 

1 do earnestly entreat your son to set daily and 
nightly before him the Greek models. First of 
all, be may iook to t^o best modern speeches 
(as he probably has already) ; Burke’s best 
compositions, as The Thoughts on the Cause of 
the }}rese'hl Discontents ; speech “ On the Ame- 
rican Conciliation,” and On tho Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debt;” Fox’s “Speech on tho West- 
iftinstcr Scrutiny ” (the first [lart of which hej 
should pore over till he has ifr by heart) ; “ On| 
the Russian , Armament,” and “On the War,” 
180d, with one or two of Wyndham’s best, and 
very few, or rather none, of Sheridan’s ; but lie 
must by no means stop here. If ho would be 
a great orator, be must go at once to the foun- 
tain bead, and be familiar with cvciy one of 
the gloat orations of Demosthenes. 


SHERIDAN. 

liorn 1751. Died 1816. 

Tub pERrfiCT Sr baker. 

I MAGINE to yourselves a Demosthenes ad- 
dressing the most illustrious assembly in tho 
votid, upon a point whereon tho fate of the 
most illustrious of nations depended.' How 
awful such a meeting ! how vast the subject ! 
Is ma^' possessed of talcntr adequate to the 
great occasion P Adeq.iatc — ^yes, superior. By 
the‘-;jower of his eloquence, the augustness of 


the assembly is lost in the dignity of the orator i 
and the importance of thb subject, ^for ^while, 
superseded, the admiration of his tale2iU« — 
With/whal^ strength argument, ij^th what ' 

powers of the fancy, witli what Smomma of 
heart, doSs he assault and siilijagate the whole 
man, and, at once, captivate his reason, his 
imagination, and his passions i To eiffect this, 
must be the utmost effort of the most improved 
state of human nature. Not a faculty ihat he* 


of niyseffitb lntrti^<%to 4hat air(ia 
B^li since I am eUtod upon the desire of 
sev^ respectable fellow-sul^eots, as I have 
done at other times, X give up my fears to their 
wishes, ^ate’^er n^ other deficiencies may 
be, 1 do not km»w what it is to be wanting to 
my fri<mds. 

J am not fon^of attempting to raise public 
?ei^otationB great promises. • At tliis time, 
th^re is much cau^ to cone^^, and very little 


possesses, is here*unenmloyed : not a faculty* to presume^# ^^8 seem to be approaching to a 
that he possesses, but is here exerted to its great crisis in our affsiars, which c^lls for the 


highest pitch. All hie internal powers are at 
work: all his external, testify they energies. 
Within, the memory, the^ fancy, the jud^e&t, 
the passions, are all •busy: without? every 
muscle, every nerve, is e:^erted ; not a feature, 
* nor a limb, but speaks. The organs of the body, 
attuned to the exertions of the mind, ■flhrough 
^tho kindred organs of the hearers, instanta- 
neously, and as it were with an electr^al spirit^ 
vibrato those energies fi*om soul to soul. Not- 
withstanding the ^versity of minds in such a 
multitude, by the lightning of diloquence they 
are melted into one mass — the whole assembly, 
actuated in one and the same way, become as it 
were, but one man, aUd have but •on® vojpe. 
The universal cry is — “ Let us march against 
Philip— let us fight for our liberties— let us 
conquer — or die ! ” 


EDMUND BURKE. . 

/;<?r/il730. DM 1797. • 

[ThiUwo speeches which follow were delivered on the 
occasion of Burke’s election for Bristol in*1774 ; the 
first on his arrival in tho city, and the second at 4he • 
conclusion of the poll ^ Burko had a few days before 
boon elected for Malton, but, on*the earnest eolicitatiom 
of his fricmlH, was indxicod t<) accept tho nomination at 
ilristol, for wliich place ho was rotumed on the 3rd 
A’^ovenibor, 1774, with Mr. Crugei^ a wealthy morchojit 
in that city. Though not spociToons of Burko’s highest 
eloquence, — some of wliich will bo given later in this 
volume — these speeches have been deeihed well worthy 
of reproduction, as showing Burke’s high and constantly 
repeated \ Lew of the relations which should exist between 
a representativo and^is constituents, and also A to 
how far the former should be bound by the in’^truotions 
of the latter. For uoblo and disinterested sincerity, 
tlicse speeches would bear favourable comparison with 
much of the pretentious oratory which is too often 
heard on tho hustings, but forgotten or unfulfillod in tho 
llouse of Coinmonsij ^ 

« ^ 
Election Spekcu at Bristol, Oct. 13, 1274. 

G entlemen, — ^ r^am come hither Ijd solicit 
in person that Wour which lyy friends 
have hitheiix) endeavoured to procure for me, by 

X ..Tl*-- .1 X Xl. _ * Sx _• * 


wholg Vi^om of the wisest among us, wiBiout • j 
bein'g Abfc to assure ourselves, that any wisdom 
can preserve ns from many .and great incon- 
veniences. You know I speak of our unhappy 
contest with America. I confess, it is a matter 
on whigh I look down as from a prssoipice. 

It ia difficult in itself, and it is ‘rendered more 
intricate by a great variety of plans of conduct. 

1 do not mean to enter into them. I will not i 
susp^t a "want of good intention in framing 
them. Byt however pure the intentions of i 
their authors may have been, we all know that 
the ^vent htfe been unfortunate. The means of 
recovepng our affairs arc not obvious. So many j 
great questions of commerce, of finance, of con- . 
stitution, and of policy, are involved in this 
American deliberation, that I darn engage for 
nothing, but tliat I shall give it, without any 
predilection to former opinions, or any sinister 
bias whatsoever, the most honest and impartial 
I consideration of which i dSn capable. ^Phe 
public has a full/fight to it; and this gj’cat 
city, a main pilly in the coinmci*cial iiitcrest of 
Groat Britain, must totter yn its base by Hhc 
slightest mistake with regard to odr American 
measures. * 

vThus miich, howevet, J tliiuk it iiot«amiss to 
lay befiye you : that I am^ not, 1 hope, to 
tiike up or lay «down my opinions lightly. 

I haw held, and ever shall maiiftaiji, to flic 
l>e.st of my^o\^r, unimpaired and imdiminished, 
the just, wise, and noeessaiy constitutional , 
mipcriority of Greats Britain. This is necessary ^ 
lor Ainctica as well as for us. I nevyn mean to i 
depart from it. Wbatev(‘r may bo lost by it, I 
avow it. The forfeituroieven of your favour, if , 
by i«ifch a declaration 1 could forfeit it, though . - 

the* first ol-Ject of my ambition, never will make 
mo disguise my sentiijients on tliis subject. ^ 

But — I have ever had a dear opinion, and 
have ever licld a constant correspondent con- 
duct, that tliLS wujwiaiity is consistent with all 
tile liberties a solwjr and sinritcd American • 


the most obliging, and to me the Most honour- f ought to desire. I never mean to jmt any 

^x* - •! -I • J • 1 j . • _ _:x..^x' 


able, exertions. • ^ 

I have so high an opinion of the gre£^< trust 
which you have to cchiter on this occa.sion ; Und, 
by long experience, so jiist^a diffidence m mj 
abilities to fill it in a manner adequate even Ifo 
my own ideas, that I should never hitfVe ventured 


colonist, br any human creature, in a situation 
not becoming a free man. To reconcile British 
superiority with American •liberty shall be my 
great object, os far as my little faculties extend. 

1 am far from *thinldng that both, even ^ 
may not be iireservecr. \ 
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When 1 first devoted myself to the 2>ablic 
service, I considered how I should render niytslf 
fit for it ; and this 1 did by endeavouring to 
discover what it was that gave this ccfuntry tlvj 
rank it holds in the world. I found that our 
prosperity and dignity arose piincipally, if not 
solely, from 'two sources — our constitution and ^ 
commerce. Both these I havei spared no sti^y 
I to understand, tnnd no endeavour to suppftrt. ‘ 
i The distingnishiig part<2f our constitution 
i is its liberty. To preserve that literf.y invidate. 
Rooms the paitioiilar duty and proper trust of a 
I • member of the House of Commons. But the 
liberty, the only liberty I mean, is '^liberty 
connected with order; that not only exists 
along with order and virtue, but which caimot 
exist at all without them. It inheres in good 
and steady govemincnt, in its 8ubstt>nce and 
vitjil principle. c 

M'lie other source of our power is commerce, 
of which you are so largo a part, and which 
' cannot exi.st, no nior<^ than your liberty, *\vith- 
, • out a connexion with many viriue^s. It has 
ewer been a very particidar and a very favourite 
object of niy study, iii its principles, and in its 
details. I think many here are acquaint<j/l with 
the truth of what I say. This T know, that I 
havt' ever had my hotise open, and ray i)oor 
services ready, for traders and manufacturers of 
L every denomination# My favourite ambition is 
I to have those serViccs acknowledged. 1 now 
;• appear before you to make trial, whether my 
earntjst endeavour! hav('. been so wholly oppressed 
by tli(! weakness of iiiy abiliuiCvS, as to bo ren- 
dered insignificant in the eyes/)f a great trading 
4, ciiy ; or wliethcr^yoii choose to give a weight 
< to humble abilities, for the sake of the honest 
■^exertions with v.diich they are accompanied. 
This is ny trial to-day. ' My industiy is not on 
trials Of my iiidiistiy 1 am sure, as fijv as my 
constitution of mifiU and hody admitted^ 

When I "was invited by many respectable 
merchants, freeholders, and fr(enieu of this 
city, to ofior them my services, I had just 
received the honour of am ele«;t.ioii at aiiotb» r 
place, a very groat distant.* from this. 

I immediately opened thp mattor*to those of 
my worthy constitiumtc. who were with me, and 
. they unanimouslv .«.Jvised me not to dcclfeo it. 
They told me, that they had elected me mth 
Oy^view to the public service; and as great 
questions relative h.) our conmierce Mid colonies 
wei'e imininenfi', that in such matters 1 might 
derive authority and support from the rein-osen- 
tation of this great commercial city : they de- 


sired me therefore to set off without delay, vciy 1 of P^liarnewt, which was .made to regulate the 


y. 


well persuaded that I never could fiirget my 
obligations to tlu ni, or to my friends, for tlie 
choice they hiul luacjo of me. Prom that time 
t^his instant 1 have not slept ; and if I should 
Imvc the honour of being ^cly chosen by you, 
7 I hope I ^shall be as far^rom slumbering or 


sleeping when your service requires mo to he 
awakef gis l^ave been* in coming to offer myself 
a candidate for your favour. 

5 / ‘ 

Speech apter Election, November 3, 1 774. 

G EOTLEMEN, —I cannot avoid sympathizing 
stfbngly with the feelings of the gentleman 
Vlio has received the same honour that you have 
^conferred on me. If ho (Onager) who was bred 
and passed his whole Ilife amongst you ; if he, 
who through the easy gradations of acquaint- 
ance, frien/Iship, and esteem, has obtained the 
honoi^, which seems of itself, naturally and 
almost ‘insensibly, to raieet with those, who, by 
the even tenor of pleasing manners and social 
virtues, slide into the love and confidence of 
their f^ow -citizens ; — if he cannot speak but 
with great emotion on this subject, surrounded 
^as ho is qn all sides with his old friends ; you 
will have the goodness to excuse me, if my reiil, 
uuatfectc^l embarrassment prevents me from ex- 
pressing niy gratitude to you as I ought. 

I Avas brought liither under the disadvantage 
of being unknown, even by sight, to any of you. 
No prerious canvass wrffe made for nie. 1 was 
put in nomination after the poll was opeiujd. 
I did not appear until it was far advanced. If, 
under all these accumulated dissuivantages, your 
good opiniyn has cai'ried me to this hopi)y point 
of success f you wilUpardoif me, if I can only 
say to you collectively, as I said to you indivi- 
dually,* simply and plainly-, I thank you 1 

am oblfged to you — X am not insensible of 3'^ouv 
kindness. 

This all that £ am able to say for the 
’ inestimable favour you have^conforred me. 

But I cannot be katisfied, without saying a. 
little more in defence of the right you have to 
confer such a favor r. Tlie person that ajjpeared 
ii.'re as counsel for the candidate who so long 
and so earnestly solicited your votes, thinks 
projjer to deny iJiat a veiy great part of you 
ha^ .‘ any votes to give. Ho fixes a standard 
period of time in his own imagination, not what 
the law defines, Uit. merely what the convenience 
of his client suggests, by wliich he would cut 
off, at one stroke, all those freedoms which arc 
tjie dearest i)rivilcg(8 of your corporation; 
which tho'‘ common law auldiorizcs ; which your 
magistrates lire compelled to grant ; which come 
duly authenticated into this court; and are 
saved in tjie clearest word.s, and with the most 
^ligious care and tenderness, in that very Act 


‘ elections by freemen, tiind to prevent all possible 
abuses Jin making them. 

T* do not intend to argue the matter here. 
My learned counsel^’ has supported your cause 
^th his usual ability ; the wortliy sheriffs have 
acted* with • their usual equity, and I have no 
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% doubt that the same equity, which dictd>tea the 
return, will guide the final detennination. (had 
the honour, in conjunction with xnan^ fai*wi|ier 
men, tq^ntnbuto a very small assis^uuce, but 
' however some assistance,* to the«forihu>g the a 
judicature «?hicli is to try such ^questio^is. It f 
would be unnatural in me to doubt ihe justice 
of that court, in the trial of my own cause, to 
which I have been so active to give jutis^ction 
over every other. 

I assure the worthy freemen and this corpo< 
ration, that, if the gcntlonan perseveres in the 
intentions which his present warmth dictates 
tp him, 1 will attend their canse with diligence, 
and I hope with effect. For, if I IAlow ^an^- 
thing of myself, it is not my own interest m it, 
but my full couvictibn, ttat induces me*to tell 
^ou — I not h of doubt in 

the ^ 

f "*T do not imagine that you find me rash in 
eclaring myself^ or very forwoi’d in troubling 
you. From the beginning to the end of the 
election, I have kox3t silence in all mattera of 
discussion. I have never asked a question of a 
voter on the other side, or sui>^rted a doubt- 
ful vote on my own. I respected the abilities 
of my managers ; I relief on tlie candour of the 
court. I think the worQiy sheriffs will l)8ar me 
witness, that I have never once made an attempt 
to impose uj^on their reason, to sui’i>risc their 
justice, or to ruffle their temper. I stood on 
the hustings (excejit when I gave in 3 | thanks to 
those who favoured mo with their votes) less 
like a candidate, than an unconcemed spectator 
of a public i)roccoding. But here tbc^faco of 
things is altere<i, Ilere is an aUcunpt for a 
general masmere of suffrages ; an attcpipt, by a 
jiromiscuons carnage of friends and foes, to 
exterminate above Ifwo thousand votes, including 
seven hundred polled for the gentleman himself, 
who now complains, and who would destroy the 
friends whom ho has obtained, only because Jie 
cpjiiiot obtain as many of tliem as lie wishes. 

How ho will bo ijci*niittcd, in another jdace, 
to stultify and disable himself, and to plead 
against his own is another question, ^ho 
law will decide it. I shall only speak of it as 
it concems the pTOpricty of jlublic conduct in 
this city. I do not pretend to lay down rules 
of decorum for other gentlemen. They are best 


judges of the mode of jiroceeding that will 
recommend them to the favour of their fellow-^' 
citizens. But T confess I should look Ather 
awkward, if I had been the very first td produce 
the ntnu copies of freedom ; if I had persisted iu 
producing them to tlio last; if I hax^ ransack*^, ^ 
with the most unremitting indu’Stry and thq 
most penetrating researclf, the remotest corners 
of the kingdom to .discover them ; i( I were 
then, all at once, to tur^ short, and .declare, 
that I had been sporting all tliis whiltf wiyi 
the right of elcctioji; and that I had been 


drawing out a jpo11r\upon no sort 
grounds, which , Iftie peace o£‘ 

fellow-oitit^; fbs'' la montL toge&er — 1 really/ 1^4 
my part, lihould appear awl^ard under sui^ ' ^ 
cimfimstandes. 

It would he still inc^ awkward in me if I 
yere gravely to laok the sheriffs in the face, and 
to teU. tSem, they were not to determine my 
^usa on my owns principles ; nor to make the 

t return fiphn those votes upon which I had 
rested my electjpn. ^uch wo^ld be my appear- 
ance to the aopurt ftnd magktrates. 

But how should I. ap^ar to the voters them- 
selves J[ had gone round to tlie citizens 
entitled tS freedom, and squeezed them by the 
hand — " Sir, I humbly beg your vote — I shall 
bo dtemally ^hankful-— may I hope for the 
honour of your suppoit? — Well! — come — we 
shall seesyou at the coancil-housc;” — if I were 
tl^n deliver them to my managers, pack 
them into tallies, vote them off in court, ami 
when I heard from the bar — “ Such a one only ! 
and sftch a one for ever ! — he’s my man ! ” — 
“Thsmk ypu, good sir — Hah! my worthy 
friend! thank you kindly — that’s an Inmost 
fellow — how^is your good family?” — whilst 
these words are hardly out of my mouth, If J 
should have wheeled round at once, and told 
them — ** Get you gone, you pack of worthless 
fellows ! yovL have no votes — you are usuipers ! 
you are intruders on the rights of real freis 
men! I will have nothii% to do with you! 
you ought never to have been produced at 
this election, and the sheriffs ought ntjt to 
have admitted you/lff) imll !” ? 

Gentlemen, I fjjiould make a strange figure if 
my conduct had been of thi| sort. 1 am n#t 
so old an acquaintance of yours as 4he worthy 
gentleman. Indeed, I could not have vei>turetl*. 
oft such kiiid of freedotm^ witl^ you. !i^ut I am 
bound, ^nd I will endeavour, to have jsj^tice 
done to the righte of frceifien, even though I 
shoulo, at the same time, be obliged»to vindicate 
the formei^ Jart of my antagonist’s conduct 
against his own present inclinations. 

I owe myself, in 4 ill things, to all the freemen 
of this^citv. My particular friend|^ have a 
demand on mo that.I should not deSeivc their 
expectations. Never -igas cause or man snp- 
poi'ted with more constancy, more activity, more 
sj^irit. I •have been supx^orted with a zeal 




indeed and hcartine^ in my friends, whiclijif 
their objciffc had been at all iDroportirjftpd^o 
their endeavours) could never ‘be sitfficiently 
commended. Thsy ^ux>ported me upon tlie 
most liberal principles. They wislicJ that 
the members for Bristol should be cbo.son for 
the city? and for their country at large, and 
not for themselves. 


* Mr. Brickdalo oponcrl poll, it soemp, with a 
tally of thoHO vei;y kind of frooiaen, and polled many 
hundrecis of them. * ^ 
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So tax they are not disappointed. If 1 
possess nothing else, I am sure I possess the 
temx)er that is fit for your service. I know 
nothing of Bristol, hut by the fiCvours I have 
received, and the virtues I have fleen exeited 
in it. '* * ». 

I shall ever retain, what I now feel, the most 
perfect arid giuteful attachment to my^riends — 
and I have no emmitios — ^no resentment. I lever 
can consider fidelity to engagements^ ^d con« ^ 
utuncy in friemV^hips, b#. with the highest^ 
approbation; even when thSse »eble qualities 
arc employed against my own pretensions. The 
f gentleman who is not so fortunatt\^as ^ have 
been in this contest, enjoys, in this i*e*spect, a 
etjusolation full of honour both to himself and 
to liis friends. They have certainly loft nolliing 
imdono for his service. 

As for the trifling i^etulance, which ftho rage 
^»f party stirs up in little minds, though, it 
should show itself in this court, it has not made 
the slightest imiiression on me. The highest 
flight of such elaiiiorous birds is winged *'in an 
f inferior region of the air. We hejv' them, and 
we look upon them, just as you, gentlemen, 
when you enjoy the serene air on your lofty 
rocRs, look down upon the gulls that skim the 
miul of your river, when it is exhausted of its 
tide. 

1 am sorry I cannot conclude without saying 
, a word on a topic touched upon by my worthy 
colleague. 1 wish Vliat topic had been jmssed 
)iy at a time wlien I have so little leisure to 
discuss it. But rfiucc ho has thought jiroiiev to 
tliroNv it out, I owe you a clear explaTuitioii of 
my poor seutimeiits on that sykject. 
t- He tells you, tl^at “ the topic of instnictions 
I has occasioned innch altercation and uncasi- 
•siess* ill this city ; ” and ho expresses liimself 
(if r iindjt^rstand jiim ^ghtly) in fa^jur of the 
cociy ve authority of such instructions, r 

Ot'rtaiuly, gentlemen, it nought to the 
ljai>pinesH and glory of a representative to live 
in the strictest union, the clos<*it corrcspoiid- 
(Mico, and tlie most unreserved communicaiion 
with his constituents. Thwr wishes ought td 
have gve'<^t weight with him ; tlieir opini?oii high 
i'esi)ect; their business uv»remiite<f attention. 
It is his tluty to sacrifice liis repose, his 
idt'asiircs, his ^alisfactions, to theirs; •'and 
above oil. ever, and in all cases, to |lrcfer their 
inh*A*est to his o^^m. But l^is unbiassed opinion, 
Ills judgment, his enlightened Conscience, 

lie ouglit noli tb saenliee to you — to any man, 
or to any set of men living 'These he does not 
derive from yoiu* pleasure— -no, nor from the 
law and the constitution. They arc a trust 
fi*om Providence, for the a>»uso of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your representative owes 
you, not his industry, only, but his judgment; 
and, he betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
s^riliccs it to your opinion.^ ^ t 


My yoi'thy colleague says, his will ought to .• 
be i|ub8ervient to ypurs. If that bo all, the 
thj^g* is nnnocent. If government were a | 

matter of will upon any side, yonrs, ^without 
questioiip*^ ought to Vie superior. " But govern - 
' mont legislation are matters ofereason and 
judgfiient, and. not of inclination ; and what 
sort of reason is that, in which the determina- 
tion precedes the discussion ; in which one set 
of meh deliberate and another decide; and ! 
where those who form ihe conclusion arc I 

X^erhaps three hundred miles distant from those 
who hear the arguments ? 

To deliver an opinion is the right of all men ; 
fjiat of cdiistituents is a weighty and respectable 
opinion, which a representative ought always 
to rejoice to heoi', and whtch ho ought always 
most seriously to consider. But authoritative I 
instractions — mandates issued, whichthe member 
is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vot^ 
and to argue lor, though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and conscience, — 
those are things utterly unknown to the laws of 
this land, and which arise from a fundamental 
mistake of tlife whole order and tenour of our 
coimtibution. 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
fiOm diffbfent and hostile intei*ests, which inter- 
ests each must maintain, as an agent and | 
advocate, 'against other agents and advocates ; 
but Parliament is a deliberative, assembly of one 
nation, wjth one interest, that of the whole ; 
whore, not local i)iux)oses, not local xirejudiccs ■ 
ought to guide, but the general good, resulting ' 
from tile general reason of the whole. You 
choose a member, indeed ; but when you have 
chosen him, he is not member of Bristol, but ho I 
is a mf3mber of Farllamcnt. If the local con- 
Btituciit slioiild have an interest, or should | 
fbmi a hasty opinion, evidently opposite to 
the real good of the rest of the community, the 
member for that f/lace ought to be as far, as j 
ai.y other, from any endeavour to give it effect. 

I heg jiavdoii ribr saying so much on this sub- ! 
ject. I have been unwillingly drawn into it ; | 

bab,l shall ever use a respectful frankness of 
communication with you. Your faithful friend, 
your dfvoted scrN^int, I shall bo to the end of 
my life ; a flatterer you do not wish for. On 
this iioint of insinictions, however, I think it 
scvirccly piJssible w(,' ever can have any sort of 
difference. Perhax>s I may give you too much, 
rathek than too little trouble. 

Prom 'the first hour I was encouraged to 
court your favour, "to tliis hapi>y day of obtain- 
ing it, I have never x)romi8ed you anything but 
.humble and *jperscvering endeavours to do my 
duty. The weight of that duty, I confess, 
makes ire tremble ; and whoever well considers 
what it is, of all things in the world, will lly 
frpm ^hat has the least likeness to a positive 
and xn*ecipitate eiigageiiieijit. To be a good 
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mem^r of Parliament^ is, let me telf you, po 
%a8y task ; especially at ijiis time, when there 
is BO strong a disposition to ran into th# penfop 
extremes of sor^e compliapco or wild popu* 
larity. Vo unite circiimspaction '^thVdgour, 
is absolntely; necessary; but it is eroemely 
diificnlt. We are now members fdftr a rich^eom* 
mcrcial ciMj ; this city, however, is but a port 
of a rich commercial nation, the interests of 
which ore various, multiform, and inti^cate. 
We are members for that great nation, which 
however is itself bu^ part^of a great empire, 
extended by our virtue and our fortune to the 
farthest limits of the east and pf the west. . All 
these wide*spread interests mudt be considered ; 
must be compared ; must be reconciled if ^s* 
siblo. We are members for a free couiffcry; 
and surely we all know, that the machine of a 
frfic constitution is no simple thing; but as 
intricate and as delicate as it is vnluable. *We 
,a|||members in a great and ancient monarchy ; 

we must preserve religiously the true legal 
rights of the sovereign, which form the key 
stone that binds together the noble and well- 
constructed arch of onr empire and i^ur constitu- 
iioii. A constitution made up of balanced 
powers must ever be a criticiil thing. As such, 

I mean to touch that paft of it which C(ftoes« 
>viihin my reach. I know my inability, and I 
wish for support from every quai-ter. In par- 
ticular I shall aim at the friendship, and sliall 
cultivate the best correspondopce, of the worthy 
colleague you have given me. 

t trouble you no farther than once more to 
thank you all ; you, gentlemen, for your favours ; 
the candidates, for their temperate igid polite 
behaviour ; and the sheriffs, for a conduct which 
may give a model for all who are in ‘public 
stations. # * 


EDMUND BUEfKE. 

[The passages hero choson form part of tho opening 
portion of ono of Burke's greatest speeches, in which 
ho laid boforo tho Houso of Commons his thirteen reso- 
lutions for reconcilement with Amorica. In the language 
t>f Mr. Poter Burko, whdio short but admirable Life 
his groat namesake is well worthy of jiorusal, it may be 
ohsoryod that in this speech, the groaf orator, waiving 
tho tliscussion of right, confined himself to the quostioii 
of oxnodioiicy. He proceodod upon ja. principle admittod 
by tho wisest logislators, that Government must bo 
adaptod to the nature and situation of tho people fi>r J 
whoso benefit it is exoroisod. Instead of recurring to ^ 
ubstract idoas, ho considered the circumstances, modes 
of marking disposition^ and principles of action of tile 
pooplo in particular, whose treatment was tho sebjeofc 
of deliboratioD. It would,* howevey, bo impossible, 
within tho limits of this publicadon, to give •oven an 
outlino of tho general scopo and ben ring of this great ' 
8i)ccch. An extract has thercloro been mai^ from fho 
exordium, concluding with tho magnificent pioturo of 
tho grontness of tho British colonfos in Ani^sric-i, which 
will, it is hoped, induce many of our readers to rojpr to 
the speroh itsolf, which may be found in its entirety fn 
• volume of Burke's complote Works, published 
in 182o. It IS needless to add that these eloquent wa?n- 
jngs had no effect on the Ministry.] 



OONCILIATtOK WITH tfBA AutMOAS Qoimw^ • 

I l^OPE, sir, that, notwithstanding the aus^ 
tmty of the Ohtfir, your good-nature will 
^ottilByou to some degree of indulgence towards 
ibuman frailty# Yoh will^ot think it unnatural, 
that those who whave an object depending, 
which strongly engages their hopes and fears, 
should be somewhat inclined to snperstition. 
AS 1 canie into the House full of anxiety about 
Ihe event of my moti^, I founjl, to my inffnito 
Surprise, thahd^e grand penal Bill, by which 
we had passed sentence oh the trade and sus- 
*i|inance#<Jf .^merica, is to be returned to us 
from the bther House.* I do confess, I could 
not help looking on this event as a fortunate 
omen.* I look vijpon it as a sort of providential 
favour ; by whicn wo are put once more in pos- 
session o^our deliberative capacity, upon a 
business so very questionable in its nature, so 
very uncertain in its issue. By tho return of 
Jihis BiUT^vhich seemed to have taken its flight 
for overt vfb are at this very instant nearly as 
free to choose^ a plan for our American govern- 
ment os we wore on tho first day of the aesRion. 
If, sir* we iudline to the side of conciliation, 
we arc not at all embarrassed (unless we please 
to make ourselves so) by any incongruous mix- 
ture of coercion and restraint. Wo are thcroforis 
called upon, as it were by a superior warning 
voice, again to attend to America ; to attend 
to tho whole of it together ; #nd to review lh(' 
subject with an unusual degree of carc< and 
calmness. * • • 

Surely it is an oJivful su]>ject ; or there is 
none so on this side^f the grave. When I first 
had the honour of a seat in ^is Houso, th<.‘* 
^ffairs of that continent pressed tRemsdves 
upon UR, as tlie most important and most deli- 
cate ‘object af parliament%ry aitention. • My 
litth^ sharq in this great delilx*ralion opjiresjftid 
me. 1 fjj^ind myself, a partaker in a very higli 
trust ; and having no sort of reason to rely on 
the strength •of %ny natural abilities for the 
proper execution of that trust, T was obliged to 
take more than common j^ains to instruct 
myself in ^ everything which relates Jf) onr 
colonies. I wfts not Iqps under the necessity of 
forming some fixed ideas coticerning the general 
policy of tlie British empire. Sonieiljiug of 
this sort secmld to l)e indispensable; in order, 
ifinidst so vast a fluctivition of passions umL 
opinions, to concentre ray thoughts ; to haUttn 
my conduct ; to preserve me from being dIowu 
f—,. 

Tlio Act to rofitrain tho trade and comnipiro of Iho 
provinces of Massachusetts Bay and Now Hampshire, 
and eoloniea of Connecticut and Illiodo Island, and 
Provij^onco Plantutiun, in N<;rth Ameri(!:i, to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and tho Brilisli Islamla in tho West 
Judies ; and to prohibit such pijpvincos and colonies j 

from carrying on any fishery on the hanks of Nowlound- ; 

, land, and otlier |)lauus Jliorein iuenlioned, under certain ^ | 
conditiqus and limitations^ 
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about by every wind of fashionable doctrine. 
1 really did not think it safe, or manly, to have 
fresh principles to seek upon every fresh mail 
which 'should arrive from America. ^ 

At that period 1 had the fortune to JIM 
myself in perfect cbncurrence^ with a large^ 
majority in this House. Bowing under tliat 
high authority, and penetrated with Hihe shaf^- 
ness and strength of that^ early impression, I 
have continued ever since, without *the Ic&st 
deviation, in ray. original ^ntiments. Whether 
this bo owing to an oMina^^^erseverance in 
(jrror, or to a reli^ous adherence to what 
appears to me truth and reason, it is^in youw 
e<puty to judge. ' ‘ • 

Sir, rarliaraent having on enlarged view of 
objects, made, during this interval, moreftequent 
changes in their sentiments aM their conduct, 
til an (jould be justified in a partic]jlar person 
upon the contracted scale of private infoymation. 
But though 1 do not hazard anything approach- 
ing to a censure on the motives of former Parlia- 
ments to all those alterations, one- fact is 
undoubted, — that uidor theifi the state of 
America has been kept in continual agitation. 
Everything administered as lemedy ‘ix) the 
public complaint, if it did not produce, was at 
l(»a8t followed by, a heightening of the dis- 
IcTujicr; until, by a variety of experiments, 
tliat important country has been brought into 
liev present situation ; — a situation which I will 
not iniscall ; wliieli J dji-re not name; which! 
scarcely kii<jw how to comprehend in the terms 
t»f ;my doscript'kra. , * 

# # ^ ^ # 

• 

The capital leading questions on wliich yon 
t must this dajj, decide are these two ; First, 
wlieilier '^you on.gbt to concede; and secondly, 
'wliat your concession ought to be. On the 
first pf these ^piestious wo have, ^ gained .somo^ 
‘yomul. But I am sensible that a good deal 
more is still td be done. Indeed, sir, to 
enable Uv? to determine both on th^'^one and 
the other of these great tpiejjfaojis with a firm 
and precise judgment, 1 think it may be neces- 
sary to consider distincfjiy the true nature, and 
the peculiar cirenmstances of the ojyect which 
wo have before us. Because, after all our 
struggle, whether yre will or not, wc must 
govern America according to that nature, and 
to thos(^ circumstances, and no^ according to 
our own imagination ; not according to abstract 
c*r right ; by no means according to mere 
gcnei'dl LhcCirics of government, the resort to 
which appears to me, in ^onr present situation, 
no lictter than amint drilling. I shall therefore , 
endeavour, wdtli your leave, to lay before yefa ^ 
some of the most mahjriabof these circumstanced 
in as full and as clear a manner as I am able 
to state them. 

The first tiling that w'e have to consider with 
• regard to the nature of Che object is — the* 

/ 


number dPpeople in the colonies. I have'takcn 
{w sofiie years a good deal of pains on thaP' 
po&)i. can by Ho calculation justify myself 
ifi placing tho number below two millions of 
inhabi^ts of ou^^-own European Wood and 
colour? besides at least* 600,000 others, who 
fonp^o inconsiderable part of tho strength and 
opulence of the whole. This, sir, is, 1 believe, 
about the true number. There is ho occasion 
to eieaggerate, where plain truth is of so much 
weight and importance. . But whether I put 
the present numbers, too high or too low, is a 
matter of little moment. . Such is the strength 
with which populaitiion shoots in that part of 
t the worid, tliat state the numbers as high as 
•we^ will, whilst the dispute continues, the 
exaggeration ends. , Wliilst we are discussing 
any given magnitude, they are grown to it. 
Whilst we spend our time in deliberating . jn 
the* mode of governing two millions, we shall 
• find we have millions more to manage. Yjur 
children do not gi*ow faster from infancy^o 
manhood, than they spread from families to 
communities, and from villages to nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and 
the gi'owing numbers in the front of our delibe- 
ration, because, air, this consideration will make 
^it uvidant to a l)lunt*5r discernment than yours, 
that no parliid, narrow, contracted, pinched, 
occasional system will be at all suitable to such 
an object. It will show you, that it is not to 
bo considered as one of those minima which arc 
out of ^blie eye and consideration of the law ; 
not a paltry excrescence of tho State; not a 
mcasti dependent, who may be neglected with 
little damage, and i)rovoked with little danger. 
It will prove that some degree of care and 
caution is required in the handling such an 
•object; it will show that you ought not, in 
reason, to trifle * with so'^’ largo a mass of tho 
interests and feelings of the human race. You 
could at no tin^^ do so without guilt ; and h(j 
assured you ^vill not be able to do it long with 
impunity. 

But the population of this coimtiy, the grc.at 
and growing pop\ilation, though 'a very import- 
ant consideration, will los*h much of its weight, 
if not combined with other circumstance's. Tlio 
commerce of your colonics is out of all propor** 
tioii beyond the numbers of the people. This" 
ground of their cemmerce, indeed, has been trod 
' some days ag(^, and with great ability, by a 
distinguished person,* at your bar. This 
gentleman, after thirty-five' years — it is so long 
since he first .appeared ai Uie same place to 
plead for the commerce of Great Britain, — ^has 
come a^ain before you to plead the same causi*, 
without any other^ effect of time, than, that to 
the fire of imagination and extent of erudition, 
whi6h even then inaj*l:cd him as one of the 

je 
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^ first literary characters of his age, he h^a^^^ 
a consummate knowledge in tlie cotnmerai^V 
interest pf his.country, formed t>y a 
of ejte^tenpd and dis<nrmu(Lating^e:q)erien^ *■ 

,Tken/‘alteir- i^e^ving our contmemal rela* j 
tiohs .wit^ ^^mca/ Mr. Burke jgoceedeA^ 

'v’'-*. ' * ' * ■ 

America alone is' now within 
less of Mng equal to what this 

great oomm^i^tnation/ iSnglahd, carried on 
at the hp^ning pf this epntury with the whole 
world ! if X 1^ taten t^p largest year of those 
-on youif /tahleA^rit Would lather have exceed. 
But, ik.will be said, is notThis American trade 
an nnimtp^l protuberance, that has drawn the 
juices from the rest of the body P The ref^rse. 
It is the very food that has nourished* evezy 
other part into its present magnitude. Our 
general trade has been greatly augmented, and* 
augmented more or less in almost evei/^part 
diP which it ever extended ; but with this material 
difference, — ^thatofthe six millions whiclfinthe ^ 
beginning of the century constituted the whole 
mass of our export commerce, the colony trade 
was ]>ut one-twelfth part ; it is now (as a part of 
sixteen millions) considerably more than a third 
of the whole. This is the I’clative proportion 
of the importance of thi colonies at iheso t>%p 
periods ; and all reasoning concerning our mode 
of treating them must have this proportion as 
its basis, or it is a reasoning, weak, rotten, and 
sophistical. ^ 

Mr. Speaker, 1 cannot prevail onViyself to 
hurry over this great consideration- It is good 
for us to be hero. Wo stand whero we Hhve an 
ininicnse view of what is, and what i^ past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness, rest upon the 
future. Let us, however, before wc* descend 
from this noble eminence, reflect that this growth 
of our national prosperity hds happened within# 
th(* short period of the life of man. It has hap- 
pened within sixty-eight year% There are those 
alive whose meraoiy might touch the two extre- 
mities. For instance, my Lonl Bajihurst might 
remember all the stages of the jjrogress. He was 
ill 1704 of an age least to be made to com- 
l)rehcnd such things. Ho was then old enoiijfh, 
ada parmtum jam legere, sit poterit 

cognuscerc virtns — suppose, sir, that the angel 
of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many ^ 
virtues wliich made him one of the most amiable, 
as he is one of the most fortunate men of his ^ 
age, had opened to him in vision, that, whom, in 
the fourth generation, the third princa of the 
house of Brunswick had sat twelve years on the 
throne of that nation, which (by the hapi^ 
issue of moderate and healing council) w&s to * 
be made Great Britain, hp should see his son, * 
Lord Chancellor of England, turn back the 
current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, 
and raise him to a hightfi- rank of peerage, 
whilst he enriched the family with a new one— 


i£x jutnidst tl^e^ bright and happy scenes 
domestic hoinottn " 4 ^ prosperity, that angd . 
ilhoald have dram:]tetfa6 curtain, and unfolded 
^0 rising glorieo of ^country, and irfhilst ho 
Innf gazing* with ajdhmution on the then com- 
mercial grandeur df England, the genius should 
^ut out to himia little speck, scarce visible in 
the masfl^f the national interest, a small Hominal 
^ngiple than, a termed body, and should 
^ fell hiiftT*‘**‘Yott^g min, thei^ «s America — 
which at this dia^ J^eS'for IJjbtle more than to 
' amuite you •with- Stories of savage mou, and 
uncouth manners ; yet Shall, before you taste 
of deatff, sl^w itself equal to the whole of that 
comzfierSg which *now attracts the envy of the 
world. Whatever England has been growing 
to by a progressive increase of improvement, 
brought in by trarieties of people, by succession 
of civilizgig conquests and civilizing settlements 
in a ncries of seventeen hundred years, yon 
shall see as much added to her by America 
in the course of a single life ! ” If this state of 
his country had been foretold to him, would it 
not require ^1 the sanguine credulity of youth, 
and all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make 
him fieliovo itf? Fortunate man, ho has lived to 
see it! Fortunate indeed, if ho lives to see 
nothing tliat shall vary tlic prospect, and cloud 
the sotting of his day ! 


KOSSUTH. 

fKossuTTT,* in his speech to th0Ncw York Militin, 
December PJth, luSrd,j>Sys tl»o following gracolhl tri- 
bute to the eloquence of Garibaldi.] 

Eloquence of Gai^ualdt. • 

D O you know, gentlemen, what is the finest^ 
speech I ever hoard or read? It is* the*' 
adtli’css of garibaldi to his Iteinau solfliors in 
the last »war, when he iold^thoni: — “ Soldters, 
what Jk have to sfier you is fatigue, danger, 
struggling, ^aud death — the chill of the col<l 
night, the opeS air, and the burning sun — no 
lodgings, no munitions, no provisions, — but 
forced inarclies, djfngerons watchposts, and 
continued ^niggling with bayoncti|« against 
batteries. Let those who love freedom and 
thoir couutiy, follow m0.'* That is the most 
glorjoua speech I ever heard in my life. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 

Jjorr^ 71 W. L iving. 




^ [The narao of Mr. Krerett is not unknown or un* 
honoured this country. As a Btatcsuian and orator, 
ho has boon associatdi with the i>oliticnl history of 
Atfierica for more than thirty years ami as a 
Minis^r of tho United States for some tirno resident in 
England, is well and familiarly known to tho groat 
leaders of opinion amongst us. His ''Mount Vernon 
Papers,” a collectiAi of sketches, relating, as their 
• • ^ B 2 
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name would suggest) to Wasbingtou and other great 
American themes, wejQp published in this country a few 
years since, and met with no small sucoess. Otherwise, 
his writings and speeches are probably not very gene- 
rally known to the mass of the reading oommunlty, and 
therefore it has been thought desirable t(^ offer several^ 
Specimens of his eloquence t^rougi\out the course of tne 
present work ; and, as examples of a and impas- 
sioned type of oratory, they will well bear very careful 
study aTid imitation. The following extract k* from am 
oration on ouo of the brightest and purest names in 
American history— the memory ofthogood ondlrfl-ve 
Jja Fayotto being amongst the richest heritages of th(^ 
great Jiopublic.] 

The CllAJlACTEB oy lA f’iWfcETTE. 

I TtlER'E have been those who have d^^nied to 
. La Eayette the name of a ^rcat tcamj, ^What 
is gi\!aincss ? Docs gwdness belong to great- 
ness mnl rnalvo an essential part of it? Is 
i licH! yet enough of virtue Icft^in the vferld, 
to echo the sentiment, tliat 

* ( 

** ’Tis jihraso absurd to call a villain great 1 ” 

I f therci is, who, I would ask, of all the pw- 
minent luTmes in history, has run through such 
a career, with so little reproach, justly hr un- 
justly, bestowed ? Are niilitaty epurage and 
(ioudiict the lucasnre of greatness P La Fayette 
was intimated by Washington with all kinds of 
si'rvico ; — the labiirioua and complicated, which 
rcjjuircd skill and patience; the perilous, that 
(lomandod nerve ; — and wo see liinx keeping np 
SI jmrsuit, effecting a retreat, out-manoouvering 
a v/avy adversary with a superior force, harmo- 
nizing the action of French regular troops and 
Americsui militia, commanding an assault at 
llio point of the *i)nyonet; and all with ontirc 
f.uccess and brilliant reputation. Is the readi- 
u(‘ss to inw^t vast responsibility a proof of 
g eal ju'ss F I'he piemoirs of Mr. Jefferson show 
us, that tlR.'re was a moment iu 1789, when 
•La Fayette took upon himself, as the head of 
the military force, tbe‘iDntire respdusibility 'of 
Liyipg iiowu the basis of iln^ revolution. Is 
»he ct)ul and brave administration of gjgantio 
l>o\v<T a. niariv f»l' greatness ? In all thoVhirl- 
wimlof the rovolulion, and when, 'As (Simmaudev- 
lu-i hief of tlie National Guard, an organized 
foi-ee of three millions (.»f wnen, who, for any 
popular , purpose, m eded hut a. v/ord,^ a look, 
to put them lu motion,— jiud he flieir idol, — 
we behold liim ever calm, collected, disinterested ; 
as free' from aff- station as selfishness, clothed 
not less with humility than with po\fcr. Is 'the 
forlilude required to resist tho multitude i)ress- 
iug^^nitfAvard I heir leader to gloriotls crime, a 
puri of ^'grecttifoss ? Hehold him the fugitive 
and the ^'jetiIll, wluui ha mrglit have been the 
ehief of tho i\‘volutiou. Is the solitary and 
unaided opposition of a good citizen to the 
pretensions of nn absolute nilor, wh6sc power 
wus as boundless as his ambition, an cft'prt’of 
greatness ? Re.id the letter of La Fayette to 
Napol(‘on Bonaparte, refusing to vote for him 
eoiisid for life. Is the yoliftitary return, in 
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advancing years, to the direction of affairs, at 
a moment like that, when in 1815 the ponderous 
inaplmieiycof the French empire was flying ^ 
asunder, — ^stunziing, vending, crushing thousands 
.on evei3g::*8id^, — a nihfk of greatness?* Oon- 
^mplate La Fayette at the laibun^ in Paris, 
when sallied was thundering at its gates, 

and Napoleon yet stood in his dei^xfttion and 
at bay. Are dignity, propriefy, eb^hhies 
unerri% discretion in new and cdKH^icuous 
stations of extraordinoiy jidicaoy, a sign of 
greatness ? Watch hi^progr^ in this country, 
in 1824 and 1825 ; him my the right word * 
at the right time, in a series of interviews, 
];!{phlic oipi private, crowding on each other 
every day, for a twelvemonth, througimut the 
Union* with every desdription of persons, with- 
out ever wounding for a moment the self-love 
of others, or forgetting the dignity of his own 
positi&i. Lastly, is it any proof of greatness 
to be able, at the age of Beventy-tlircc, to takef 
cthe lead in a successful and bloodless revolu- 
tion ; — ^to change the dynasty, — ^to organize, 
exercise, and abdicate a military command of 
three and a hhlf millions of men ; — to take np, 
to perform, and lay down the most momentous, 
delicate, and perilous duties, witliout passion, 
withofit htiTTy, without Selfishness P Is it gi*cat 
to disregard the bribes of title, office, money ; — 
to live, to labour, and suffer for great public 
ends alone ; — to i^dluirc to ]>rinciple under all 
circurastanpes ;“^to , stand before Europe and 
America conspicuous for sixty years, in the 
most responsible stations, the acknowledged 
admiration of all good men? 

I think I understand the proposition, that 
La Fayette was not a great man. It conies 
from the' same school which also denies great- 
ne*ss to Washington, and svhich accords it to 
•Alexander and Cmsar, to Napoleon and to bis 
conqueror. When I analyze the greatness of 
ill esc distinguished men, as contrasted with that 
of’ La Fayette and Washington, I find either 
one idea omitted, which is essential to true 
greatness, or one included as essential, which 
belongs only to tho lowest rnnceptioii of great- 
ness. The moral, disinterested, and purely 
patriotic qualities are wholly wanting in tho 
greatness of Ccosar and Napoleon ; and, on the 
other hand, it is a ce rtain splendour of success, 
a, brilliancy of result, which, w'ith the majority 
I" of manldnd, marks them out as tho great men 
of otir race. But not only are a high morality 
and a tine patriotism csspniial to greatness ; — 
but they must first be renounced, before a 
r»ithlcss career of selfish conquest can begin. I 
profess to lie '^no judge of military combinations; 
but, with the best reflection 1 have been able to 
give tlyi subject, I perceive no reason to doubt, 
that, had La Fayette, like Napoleon, been by 
principle capable ol' hovering on the edges of 
nltni-revolutionism ; never halting enough to be 
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! ^ denoniMsed 5 nevet fjea to refcrefli^ 

I but witii a ^Id luid well-balaiii^ed Bemshuods, 

I •suB^Bauing himfielf at tlie. bead of a#iuB, ui^det 
eaoh new j^iase of the }ty the com- 

I plianceS suBcient to aatiBii^ its d^Bll^,r~had 
his principJeB allowed huh to plajr thiag^e, he^ 
. might have anticipated the careir of Napoleon. 
At th^^;ditferent peiiodB, he had it in his 
Ijower, :^i®|M>ut usntpiridqn, to tahe the govern- 
ment into ' his own hands. Ho was in^ted-^ 
iu*ged to do 80. . !@[ad he^, done it, .and made 
use of the nuHtarj: i^usai^ at his command, to 
maintaan and pexpeta|kt€^^ power, — he would 
then, at the sacrihce of lip his just claims to 
the name of great and good, have reached ths^t 
which admiration alone worshipB,Vthe 

greatness of high station* and brilhant sftodess. 

But it was of the greatness of La Fayette, 
that ho looked down on greatness of the false 
kind. He learned his lesson in the sclibol of 
Washington, and took his first practice in 
victories over himself. Let it be questidned by , 
the venal apologists of time-honoured abuses, — 
let it be sneered at by national prejudice and 
party detraction ; let it be denied? by the admi- 
rers of war and conquest j — by the idolaters of 
success ; — but let it be gratefully acknowledged 
by good men; by Amencans, — by ev^ry*maii, 
who has sense to distinguish character from 
events ; who has a heart to beat in concert with 
the pure enthusiasm of virtue. 

But it is more than time^ fellow-citizens, that 
I commit tiiis great and good man to your uu- 
I>i‘omptcd contemplation. On bis arrival among 
yon, ten years ago, — when your^ civil Others, 
your military, your children, your whole popula- 
tio?i poured itself out, as one throng, to salute 
him, — when your cannons proclaimed Jiis advent , 
with joypiis salvos, —pand your acclamations Were 
responded from steeple to steeple, by the voice* 
of festal bells, — with what delight did you not 
listen to his cordial and afFsetionate words; — 

“ I beg of you all, beloved citizens of Boston, fo 
accept the respectful n.nd warm .thanks of a 
heart, which has for nearly half a centuiy Ixjen 
devoted to your illi^trioiis city ! ’’ That noble 
heart, — to which, if any object on earth was 
dear, that object was the confitry of his early 
choice, — of his adoption, and his more than 
regal triumph, — ^that noble hcJirt will boat no • 
more for your welfare. Cold and motionlcjss, 
is already mingling with the dust. While he ^ 
lived, you tlironged with delight tf) his presence, 

’ -you gazed w'ith sylmiration on hisf placid 
fi'aturos and venerable form., luft wholljt unshaken 
by the rude storms of bis career ; and now thsji 
he is dci)arted, you have asscmblocl in* this? 
cradle of the Jil)erties, fis: which, with your 
fathers, ho risked his life, to pay tjie last 
honours to his mefhory. You have thrown 
open these consecrated • portals to admits the 
lengthened train which has come to discharge 


the last public ^^des of respect to Ms name. 
You have hung those venerrfble arches, for the 
second time smee tiieir erection, with the sable 
badges of sorrow. " Y^ havo thus associated the 
mtihoiy of^Lh Fayette in those distinguished 
I honours, whiicli but a £w years since you paid 
to your * Adfuns Jefferson ; and could yc^r 
wii^ea rfhd mine have prevailed, my lips would 
thisilay have beeuimutc, and the same illustrious 
'^>ice, whieh gave utterance to yourfihal emotions 
over their homwedUgraves, would have spoken 
* also, for youf ©vor%im who shared their. eaiiJily 
labours, enjoyed their friendsliip, and has now 
gone V>*6h|gro their last repose, and their im- 
perishal$lS remc^]^cc. 

There is not, throughout the world, a friend 
of lilmrty, who has not dropped his liead when 
he has heard* that La Fayette is no more. 
Poland, Italy, Greece, Spain, Ireland, the South 
American republics, — every country where m.'in 
is straggling to recover his birthright, — has lost a 
benefactor — aspatron — in I ja Fayette. But you, 
youu^men, at whoso command I speak, for you 
a bright an^ particular loadstar is henceforward 
fixed in the front of heaven. What young man 
' that ^reflects *on the history of La Fayette, — 
that sees him in the morning of his days the 
associate of sages, — ^tbe friend of Washington, 
— ^but will start with new vigour on the path of 
duty and renown P 

And what was it, fellow-citizens, which gave 
to our La Fayette his spotlSsa fame P TIkj loye 
of liberty. What has consecrated his memory 
in hearts ^f good men ? Tlfe love of liberty. 
What neiwed his youthful arm wifli stw^ngtli, 
and inspired him* in the morning of his days 
with sagacity and counsel ? fl?he living love 
bberty. To wliat diil ho sacrifice ^x)WCt, ji,nd 
rank, and country, and freedom itself? Tdtlu' " 
horror of iicentiousnesS? IjO *the saivtity of 
plighted faith ; — to the love of liberty protected 
by Thus thet great principle of your revo- 

lutionary fathers, of your pilgrim sirbs, the great 
principle of tHe age, was the nilc of his life : 
Tlifi love of liherty jproii'dvd hy law. 

•Yon have now asseiublcd witliin . tiicso re- 
nowned •walla, to perform the last ^utios of 
respect and love, gn the birth-day of your 
benefactor, beneath thal) roof which lias re- 
sounded of old with the master- voices of Anic- . 
rican renovfn. The spirit of tlio departed is in 
high communion witk the spirit of the plai^* ; 
— the tenij^o worthy of the now uamo^ikjmch 
wc now behold inscrilxjd on its tvalJs. • Lislt!/', 
Amcricaus, to llio kss^n, which seems borne to 
us on the very air wc breathe, while, wc ])erf‘orin 
these dutiful rites. Ye Winds, that wafted the 
pilgrims to the land of promise, fan, in their 
cliild^en’s hearts, the love of freedom; Blood, 
which our fathers shed, cry from the ground; 
Echoing Arches of this renowned haU, whisj^er 
back the voices 5f ojlher days ; Glorious Wasli- 
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ifigixm, Ij^eak the leng alenee of that v^te 
oanyaas'i'^poaik, «i)eah, x&aihle lips : tea^ ns ’. 
•' tia ym or wbeviy TBomata anr.Mv t ” > 

— 

JOHN BBIGiqy. * 

i(or» 1810 . ' ' *>, 

[The following oxtraotn aro fKim » speech q# M|^ 
Bimt, delivered in the Town Hnllt BimflnKhinn, oq 
B e<mbcr 18, 1862.^ As will be seen from aUnsionsIn ' 
the spqooh itself, Mr. Bright had ^asioix to differ veiy i 
niatorially from Mr. Sc^oleflela, hif^oolleagae, on J 
Rovoral topics then under disousuon ; but the general ’ 
bearing of his discourse seems to have been rOlseivnd by 
his constituents with enthusiastio applausl. robust 
and manly eloquence of Mr. Bright has smdom been 
exhibited to bettor advantage than at the close of this 
speech— his righteous indignation at that alave^^sys- 
tom which has been declared to be ** comer-stone of 

tho donfodcraoy,’* being thoroughly in keeping with all 
his former utterances on the same subjeett^ Much of 
iho speech, in which he supports liis views by statistioal 
and other minuto argument, has been noobssarily 
omitted to bring our quotations within the compass of 
tho present work.] g 

The Cotton Supply and Ameuic.vn ‘(V’ati. 

G IiINTLEMEN, — I am afraid that there was a 
little excitement during a part of m/ hon- 
ourable colleague’s speech, which was hardly 
favourable to that impartial consideration of 
groat questions to which he appealed. He 
began by referring to a question — or, I might 
say, to two questions, for it was one great 
qu(!stioii in I wo parts — which at this moment 
oocupitis til'* mi lid, and, I think, must affect 
the hoarl, of oiciy thoughtful man in tliis 
country — tlio caUiinity which has fallen upon 
liio county from which I cojne, and the strife 
^ Yihich is astonis^iing tlio world, on the other 

( side of the Atlantic. 1 shall not enter into 

• details with regfird to that calamity, })ocausc 
you htyre had jilread»J believe, postings .in 
tlii.'j, town, many details liave been published, 
conf-ribufioiis of a j^encrons character have been 
made, and you are doing — and especiu'fly, if I 
am rightly iiilbrmed, ju\j your doing — 

their duly witli regard to tlie unfortuiiaU' con- 
tlilioii of tin* i) 0 ])iilatiou agiongst which 1 liviC. 

. But iliis I may state in a KiJitenco,« that the 
groaiest, probably the most prospWous, inanu- 
fmiLuriiig industry tli^it this country or tho 
' world hits ev« i seen, lias been suddenly and 

I luicxiioctodly stricken down, but diy a blow 

wliicli hiis not been unforeseen or uuforetold. ' 

I persons— men, women, and 

! <;hildref>/-' at tliis moment are saved from thf 3 
! utmost tjxtrenies of famiiio^not a few of them 
: from <lcath, hy tho contributions which they 

arc ivceiving from all parts of the countiy. I * 
will not attempt hero an elaborate » eulogy of 
tlio generosity of tho givers, nor will I endea- 
; voiir to paint the patience and the gratitude of 
those who siitfer and receive ; but I liclicve the 

conduct of tlio country, with regard to tliis 

* • 


Ibdff every .of jpeo|^. Some have 

^erfeot order where there* 
hfw been. and eufforing*; 1 

belieye eeane^ a. thoughtful man in 

^Lancaewe who not aiUMt that one great 
caueei»& the and gb^ conduct of the 

pf^plei.i]^de8t^ fact that they 1 qi 0 w:.so much 
ie Ibi^ ddm io^ them^ ie to he the^. 

eixtehiilye information they |>0Bms/! and which 
of late years, and now more than ever, has been 
I communicated to them tt^ugh the instru- 
mentality of an nn&xed ^sress. Hoble lords I 
who^ .have recon%^ spoken, official men, and ! 
]^blic m«u; have taken upon them to teU tho 
]^0£fie of Lancashire that nobody is to blame, ; 
and^hat in point of fact, if it had not been for i 
a fainily^ qujiTrel in lihat dreadful Bepuhlic, 
everything would have gone <;)n pc^ectlj* 
i smoofbly, and not a word could have been said 
against anybody. Now^ if you will allow me, I 
should* like to examine for a few minutes 
whether this be true. If you read the papers i 
with regard to this question you will iind that, 
barring what^^ver chance there may be of our 
again soon receiving a supply of cotton from 
America, the hopes of the whole country are 
' difeolied to India. . • . . In 1847 I was in 
the House of Commons, and I brought forward 
a proposition for a select committee to inquire 
into this whole question; for in that year Lan- 
cashire was on the^ verge of the calamity that 
has now Overtaken it, cotton wn«s very scarce, 
for hundreds of tho mills were working short 
time, and many were closed altx»gel;her. I’luit 
committee reported that, in all the districts of 
Bombay aAd Madra,.s, where cotton was culti- 
vated, and generally over those agricultuiMl 
regions, the people were in a condition of the 
•most abject and degraded paiipensm ; and I 
will ask yon whether it is possible for a peoide 
j in that condition Jw produce anything great, or 
'j^ything good, or anything constant, which the 
world reqnirps ? It is not to be wondered at 
that the quality of the cotton should be bad, 
i \} bod that it is illustrated by an anecdote 
whkh a very excellent man of the Metlioilist 
body told me th^. other day. He said that at a 
prayer meeting, not more thjui a dozen miles 
^ from where I live, one of the ministers was deep 
in supplication to the Supremo ; he detailed, no 
doubt, a great many things which lie thought 
they were in want of, and amongst the rest, a 
supply hOf cotton ibr the famishing i>eople in 
that district. WClieu he*^ prayed for cotton,— 
sqme man with a keen sense of wlijit he had 
suffeRMl— in response, exclaimed, “0 Loi*d! but 
' not Surat.” Now; jny argument is this, and 
my assertion is tliis, that the growth of cotton 
in India, the growth of an article which was 
natiye and common in India before America 
Vas discovered by Europeans, that the growth I 



of that ai^de Iwwi .beett gave fot tho.appdat^/ ? 

j ^trangled»'''a.yid., ''-iljtt^ ‘ <rf a' to go^ to i^^a'ibr ^ •’ 

I fvricked poli^W ; 

i , saw, tho other da;^;; a ‘/ iSiat a Bojal Com- ■ 

as woH aoqiiaiAted'ml^^' ^^ioj^feA to to inqiiire into ^o 

;' as anj man iA |n<}ia'^ar'^ to ie^ ' oh^taeles wMch; ]^eiit the increased grow& of 

. ; member ot tho Madras Go^rnai6&t^i&«whmh cotton in Inaia,|md^^ report upon any circum- 
^ he stated Ms ,^nh p^iniq^^^ if: j| ;h]a^ noti which may icquriously afiect the econo- j 

beenS;^^ Bombay ^pmmitt^^m and ^ ^ and mdas^^rial condition of tiie native I 

for my o^mittee in 1848, there not. (lopulation, bemg^caUivatorsV ^ soil, within 


have been any cc^n sent £it>m India pt this ' 
moment to be)yo>rked up in Lancashire. Kow, 
in 1846,, the qu^tify oll'^tton coming f^m 
India £Bdto to 94, OCid .hales.' Bow lias itr 
incredn^ since then? In 1859 it hq^ reached. 
509,000^ halos ; in 1860, 562,000 bales i au^ lah. 
year, owing to the extroo^narily high ptnce» it 
had reached 986,000- balww and 1 suppose this 
^ear will be about the ^me as last year: 

I think, in justification of myself, dud of 
some of tliose with whom I have acted, I am 
entitled to ask your time for a few nmments, 
to show you what has been, not so much done* 


; the Brendee^s of Madra|! .and Bombay/* 
Now I shalt fead you .one extract from my 
speech^ pu tlmt occashm, which mfers to this 
quest^n of peril in America: I said, ^*But 
there another *point, that whilst tho produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States results from 
slave labour, whether wo approve of any parti- 
etdar mode pf abolishing slavery in any couniiy ' 
or uoj^^e are.^all copvinced that it will be 
Jmpo^iMe in any countiy, and most of all i]i 
Afnerica, to keep between two and three mil- 
lions of the ..population permanently in a slate 
of bondage. By whatever moans that system 


as attempted to be done, to improve this state Uis to bo abolished, whether by insurrection, 


of things; and Avhat has been dthe systematic 
opposition that we have Inwl to contend with. 
In the year 1847, 1 moved for that committee, 
in a speech from which*I shall read« onn shqrt 
extract. I said that “ We ought not to forget 
that the whole of tho cotton grown in America 
is produced by slave labour, and this, 1 think, 
all will admit — that no mt^jbter as to the periotl 
in wJiich slavery may have existed, Abolished it 
will ultimately be, cither by i>caceable means or 
by violent means. Whether it comeS to an 
end by i)(\ac(‘ablo moans or otherwise, tlflerc ^vill 
in all proljability bo an intcirujJlioii to tho 
ja’oductiun of cotton, and the cahimity which 
juust in cousoque^o fall upon a pai*t of the* 
American ITiiion will be Iblfc throughout tlis 
maiuifaeturiug districts of this country.” The 
eoinmiitee was not refused^— Governments do 
^ not always refuse committees, they don’t mufth 
fear them on matters of tliis Idnd^ they put as 
many men on as the mover of the committee 
docs, ajid somctiimjs more, and they often con- 
sider a coiiiniittoc, as my hon, colleague* will 
ItHl you, rather a convenient ^ifay of burying an 
nil pleasant question at least for another Session. 
^J'lic c(mniiitieo sat during the Session of . 184*8, 
mid it made a report, from which 1 shall quote 


— which I* would deplore — or by some great 
meaauro of justice from the Govemmeiit, one 
thing is certain, that tho production of cotton 
mast- be interfered with for a considerable time, 
after such an event has taken place, and it 
may happen that the greatest measure of free- 
dom that has over ton conceded may ho a 
measure, the conscquence^of which will inllict 
mischief upon the greatest industnal pursuit 
that engages the latoir of tiie operative popu- 
lation of this counti^/’ Now, it was not likely 
the Government could pay mucli attention to 
this, for at that iirccise munciii t\m I'oreign 
Oflicc — then ju’csidcd over by Lortbrahuerstoii , 
— was engaged witli an English licet iu the 
waters of ^Greece, in qpllcctin^ a bail^dcbt for 
one Don Pacifico, a Jew, who made a fraudulent 
demand on tlic Greek Go\l‘rnmciit fur injuries 
said "iS have been committed iqioii him iu 
Greece, dfoliinthstanding this I called upon 
Lord John Russell, who was then the Pri'ue 
Minister, and ask^l him wliethcr he wcralJ 
grant the commission [ was going to move for. 

T will say •this for him, ho aiipoare^P to agree 
witli mo tliat it was a reasonable thing. I 
believe ho saw the perif, aJid that my j>roposi- 
tioii was It projicr one, but ho said he wislu d ’ 


ii«»t an extract, but the sense of an extn&t.# ho could communicate with Lord Dalhousic. 


Tli<^ evidence wasi very exbmsivo, very complete, 
mid entirely condemnatory of the whole system 
uf the Indian Governme^it witli regard to the 
hind and agricultural produce, and one might 
have hojied that something would have arisen* 
from it, and probably tjjimething has ariscif 
from it, but so slowly that you have no fruit, 
nothing on whi<ih you can calculate, even up to 
this hour. 'Well, in 1850,*fcis nothing mo^ was 
done, I thought it time to tiiko another stpl), 


But it wa^in the month of June, and he^ild 
not do that, and hear from him agaiinnedbre 
the close of the Session, lie told me tliat Sir 
John Ilobhouse, then President of tho India 
Board, was very much against it, and I an- 
swered, Doubtless he is, because he speaks as 
the mouthpiece of the East India Company, 
aganist whom I am bringing tliis inquiry.” 
Well, my jjropositioii came before the Itou.se, 
and, as some •of you may recollect, it’wiis 


• * " 
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opposed by tbo President of the Indsiii Boa^d, masters^ even after a lapse of 800 years, ape t 
and the Commission was <^&ibe^iMmtly not the Norman style, — sits in the House of Peers, 
granted. I had seen Sir Bohert Peel^this and^ legislates for you, Wring neglected in* 
was pnly ten days before hJs death-r-I ha4«ee» regard to India eveiy great duty which, apper- 
8ir Bobert Peel, acquainted as be was wi^ih*^ ta^ed t^liis high office; and, to show that it 
La^ashiro interests, ufid haid eivleavoured to lis not omy Cabinets and Monarchy who thus 
enlist him in my support; He cordially and distribnbe hondtirs and rewards, the President 
entirely approved of my motion, and W . of that .Commercial Association, thror^ whoso 
mained in the House during J;he whole of|>the insl^gatio^ ibat letter was written; Mf tipw one 
time 1 was speaking; but when Sir John Hob- of the fepmentatives of Manchestoxi, the groat 
liouse rose to resist the motion, and he found centre of that manufacture^wbose veiy fOunda- 
tho Government would not Sisofisept , to it, he ^ tion is now onimhling. into ruin, 
tlicu left his seat, pnd left the House. The * v . * * 

« night after, or two nights after, he in But I %ave been aaked twenty, ^fty times 

tho lobby ; and ho said ho thdught iff Was hut during th# last twelve months, “ Why don’t you 

j right he should explain why he left the House comafbut and say something ? Why can’t you 

I aftcT the conversation he had held with mn on teH urf something in this time of our great 

I this question befoore. He said he had hoped need P ” Well, I reply, “ I told you somefiiiu^ 

I the Government would agree to the mojjion, but when telling was of use ; all I can say now is 

i when he found they would not, his position < this, dr nearly all, that a hundred years of ! 

was so delicate with regard to them and Ins crime against the negro in America, and a j 

own old party, that he was most anxious that ^hundred years of crime against the docile 

iiotliing should induce him, unless imder tlie natives of our Indian Empire, are not to be 

' , in-essuiu of some great extremity, ^to appear, • washed away by the penitence and the suffering 

<‘vcn, to oppose them on any matter before the of on hour.” ^ But what is our |M>8ition? for j 

1 Tous(\ Therefore, from a very delicate ^ensc you who ai*e subscribing your money hero have ; 

of honour, he did not say what I am sufo he a right to know. I believe tho (piantity of | 

would have been glad to have said, and tho cotton^in ^he United 8cates is at this moment j 

j proposition did not receive from him that help much less than many people here Ix'liove, and j 

I which, if it had received it, would liave sur- that it is in no condition to be forwarded and j 

I ; niouiitod all obstacles. To show tho sort of cxj)orteil. And I »u8i>ect that it is far mt)rc 

men ^vho are nuKlewuiiusiers — Sir John Hoh- probable tiian othewise, notwithstanding some 
j . house had on these occasions always a speech of the, I should say, strange tlicorics of iny ! 

I of the same sort. Ho said this, ” With respect honourable colleague, that there never will 

j to ih(i iM'cnliar urgency of the time, ho could again 15>e in America a crop of cotton grown by 

not say the honourable genyeman had made slave labour, you will understand — I hope so | 

^ oijt his case ; for found that the importation at least — that I am not undertaking tho office , 

( of fU)tton frf»ni all countries showed an immense ^of prophet, I am not predicting; I know that j 

increase during the last three years.” Why, everything wliich is not aVsolutcly impossible 

we Jcno\% that tlje ing)ortation of ^tton has may hapjxyn ; and tbei’oforc things may happen 

j sho\^u an immense increase ” almost every j wholly different to the course which appears to 

I three years tor the Ifist years. Bufut was mo likely. But, I*yay, taking the facts as they 
I Ijocnuse thalAiimroase as entirely, or n<wly so, iiiv before us— with that most limited vision 

! from one snni'ce, and that source €-neV>f extreme which is giver to mortals, — tho high probability 

pi'ril, that I asked for the inquiry for wliich 1 is, that there will never be another crop oonsi- | 

|e moved. .He said ho had a letter — and he shook derable or of avail in our ipannfaotorieg from j 

it. at me his hauci— from the Wcoretaiy of the slavS labour in the United States. We read ' 

( Vimmereial Association of Manchester, in which the American ptpers or the quotations from I 

: tlic directors of tliut l^)dy declared by special them in our own i>apcrs, but 1 believe we can j 

; resolution that my prf)position was not necos- form no adequate conception of the disorg;miza- j 

sary, that an inquiiy might do hariifi and that tiqn and chaos that now prevail throughout a ; 

they wore Jibundantly saliglied with everything *^great portion of the Southern States ; it is ' 
tliaWljj u‘sc LoTils of Leadenhall Street were I natuial to a state of war under the circum- 

doing. Vie aaill, “ Such was the letter of the stances *of society in thqt region. But then 

Secretary of the Assoeiatvm,«and it was a com- wc may ho asked; what are our sources of 

pleto answer to the honourable gentleman who supply, jmtting aside India P There is the 

! iiad brought forward this motion.” At this * colony of t^uoenshuid, where enthusiastic 2)er- ! 

moment one of these gentlemen to Avhoiti I have sons tell you cotton ran be grown woi*th a • 

. r(d“errcd, then Piesidcnt of the Board of Ooi^Toi, pound. jTrue enough ; but whertj labour is very i 

Governor of ludiu, a;uthor, as he told a com- probably lOif. a day^ I am not sure you are 

I mitipe on which I sat, of tho Affghun war, is likely*' to get any large supply of that material 

now decorated with a Noniiail title, -tiji* pur we. so much want, at a rate so cheap that we 

^ - c ' * . - . - ' 
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pT^nll be likely to nee it. . Africa is pomted to 
by a very zealous fri^d of mine, but AMca is 
*a laud of savages mostly, and with jjtafjtej^te 


I 


so much against JBaropcsin constital 
should not encourage tbe^hope t^t^i^y great 
relief at ai^ earljf'^peiiod can be bad that 
continent. Egypt will send us 3D,<X)0 «or 40,000 
more bajes than last J^ear; in sll probability 
Syria alid: Braril, with these high pricSs, will 
increase their pi^uotion to some cOnsiS^ble 
extent; but I hold Jihat there is ho oountiy at 
preseut from which yon, ean derive imy very 
large supply, except you <^an get it from your 
own dependencies in India, l^ow if there be 
no more, cotton to be grown for twof or thre^ 
or four years in America, for our suppl}^ wo 
shall require, considering the smallness m the 
bales and the loss in working up the cotton — 
we shall require nearly 6,000,000 of additional 
bales to bo supplied from some source. Now, 

1 want to put to you one question. It has 
taken the United States 20 years, fronj l840 to ,| 
1860, to increase their growth of cotton from 
2,000,000 of bales to 4,000,000. How long will 
it take any other country with •Comparatively 
little capital, witli a thousand disadvantages 
which America did not sulfcr from — how long 
will it take any other* countiy, or ’all* other 
countries, to give us 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
additional bales of cotton P There is one sti- 
mulus, the only one tliat 1 know of, and 
although 1 liave not recommeudedAit to the 
(iovemment, aJid T know not precraefy what 
sacrifice it would entail, yet I shall mention it, 
and T do it on the authority of a gentleman to 
whom 1 have before referred, who thoroughly 
acfiuainted with Indian agriculture, and who 
— himself and his father — ^liave been landowners 

He .1 


and cultivators in India for ^ixty years, 
says there is only one mode by which you can* 
vjji>idly stimulate the growth of cotton in 
India, excei^t that stimuln^ coming from the 
high prices for the time being — he says that if 
the Government would make n public declara- 
tion tliat for five years they would exempt from 
land-tax all land '\«Liich during that time shall 
grow cotton, there would be the most extra- 
ordinary increase in the growtii of that article 
which has ever been seen in regard to any 
branch of agriculture in , the world. 1 do not 
lajow how far that would act, but I believe t^e 
.stimulus would be onomious ; tlic loss to the 
Government in iwcnue would bo sometlfing, 
but the deliverance ttkihe industry of*Lanca- 
diire, if it succo(Hled at; nty friend tliinks, 
would, of course, bo speedy and perj^aps jcoill- 
ploto. Short of this, I look upon the restora- 
lion of the prosperity of Itancashire jis distant 
— most remote. I believe this misfortvyiio will 
entail ruin upon the whole yorking population, 

and that it will gradually engulf the sirftillei^ . , 

traders and those 


I dcF nokfltaf aaX have 

what is iwjif"'fai|K)88iUb 'Wjr. happen— but it 
may ^ yem the wh^e factory poperty 
of Laiiea&hii^ aliK^^^<dntirely worthless. Well, 
IM'xq & vefy dismil: lo^»oat for a great many 
pMoins ib this edam^^, but jt ocones, as I have 
saitMit comet Itaii that uttwr neglect of our 
c^^rtuifities and our duties which has distin- 
^dshed^c Govesiment of India. 

Now,* sir, before 1 sit down ask you 

to listen to' a few moUaents bn the o&or 
p branch of thw 'gitat ^ question; Which refers to 
that sad tragedy whicH" '^ passing before 
eyes in the jjnited States^ AnrericU. ' ''T shalf 
not; *in* tonsoqu^oe of anything you; have' 
heard fi'oin my hon. friend, cobceal from you 
any af the opinions which I hold, and which I 
proposed to lay before ydu if he had not spoken. 
Having given himy notwithstanding some 
diY^J^sity of opinion, a fair and candid hearing, 
I presume that 1 shall receive the same favour 
from those who ihay differ from me. If I had 
knowxf that 4|y hon. friend .was going to make 
an elaborate speech on this occasion — one of 
two things I should have done. I should either 
have prepared myself entirely to answer liiin, or 
I sliould have decided not to attend a meeting 
where there could by any possibility of chance 
have been anything like discord ))etwcen so 
many — his friends and my friends— in this 
room. Since I have been member for Birming- 
ham Mr. Scholefield has treated mo with the 
kindness of a brother. Nothing could i^ossibly 
be more gbnerous opd more^ disinterested in 
every ^vay than his conduct towards mo during 
these several year'fc and therefore 1 would much 
rather — far rather — that I Iop# any mere o])poia 
tuuity like this of speaking on thfs question 
than T would have come hei*o and fij[)pcarAl to 
be at variafico with hirti.* But I am h«»ppy to 
say that this great question does not depend 
upon opinion cjf any moji in Binninghain, 
or ill England, or anywhere else. •And theiv'- 
fore 1 coulcf“jftixi(>iis always, unless imperativt? 
duty requires, to avoid evtsii a senibhince of 
difference-' I could With a clear conscience have 
abstained from (’oming to and speakiqg at this 
meeting. But I observe that my hon. friend 
endeavoured to avoid committing himself to 
what is called a S3rmpathy with the South. , 
He takes a Apolitical view of this great quosti^ .u 
— is disposed tt> deal with the matter as lie 
would have* dealt with the case of a cgk^y of 
Spain or Portugal, revolting in South Jfmericfl, 
or Greece revolting from Turkey. I should 


^ like to .state here what I once staled to an 
eminent American. He asked me if T could 
give him an idea of the course of public opinion 
in Ibis country from the moment we heard of 
the secession of the Cotton States ; and I en- 
deavoured jtg^ tmcc^t in this way — and I ask 
is a fair and full dcscrip- 








tion. X saidr-and mjr Kom. friend admitted 
tliatr-f^at when the irevolt eir i^eiiBiott Was 
fitsi ' announced, people here' Were ^nerally 
against the South. ]!^obody thot^t theh^thal^ 
I the South had any ca^se for breafiing up the 
. integrity of that great nation. Vheir opinion 
j', was, and what people said, adfeoidiug^to theii^j 
i '.dVerent politics in this coumtiy waS; ^Hhejr 
have a Oovemment wliich is mild, and ndt ig,' 
any degree d|)pres8ive ; they have *hot what 
some people lovd very much, and what some 
people dislike, — they have fiot tiF costly mo- 
narchy, and an aristocracy, creating an^ living 
^ on patronage. They have ijot an expansive 
foreign policy ; a great army ; a great navy ; 
and they have no suffering millions to be dis- 
contented and endeavouring to qyerthrow their 
Oovemment ; — all of which things have been 
said against Qovemmeifts in this coufitry and 
in Europe a hundred times within ouf own 
hearing** — and therefore they said, ** Why should 
these men revolt?** But for a moment the 
Washington Government appeared paralysed: 

• It had no army and navy; evaybody was 
traitor to it. Tt was paralyzed and apparpntly 
helpless ; and in the hour when the Oovemment 
was transfeiTcd from President Buchanan to 
President Lincoln many people) — such was the 
unprepared state of the North — such was the 
apparent jiaralysis of everything there — thought 

• there would bo no war ; and men shook hands 
with each other pl^hsantly, and congratulated 

' tliorasclves that the disaster of a great strife, 
and the misctliief * to our i»wn trade* might be 
avoided. That was the opinion at that mo- 
ment, so far ais I can recollect, and could gather 
I ilfii the time^ wiihtrny opportunities .of gathering 

• such opinion. They thought the North would 
’ aeqinescc in the rending of the llepublic, and 
that the.'o would bo «i<? war. WcK-, but there 
was another reason^ They were tol<I by certain 
public writers in this country that the^ontest 
was entirely hopeless, as tliey have been told 
lately by the Chancellor of the ^Exchequer. I 
am veiy haj)py that though the Ch;picolior of 
the Exchequer is able to decide io a penify 
what shajl bo the amount of taxjes \o meet 
public expenditure in England, ho cannot decide 
what sliall Ik*, the f^ilo bf a whole continent. It 

, was said that the contest was hopeless, and 
wliy should the North continue a contest at so 
much loss of blood and tmasure, and so groat a 
los^lKNtUo commerce of the whole ^^>rld ? If a 
man thought -if a man believed in liis heart- 
that the contest was aksoHibjly hopeless, — no 
man in this country had probably any right to 
form a positive oi.»iniou one way or the other — 
but if he hod fnna»«l that opinion, lie might 
think, “ Well, the North can never be surtjcss- 
ful; it would be much better that they should 
not carry on the war at all ; ^and, therefore, I 
am rather glad that the South shonjd liave 


su(^6Si^, /or, by that, the war will be the sooner 
put fa to^’* t, )iun}c that was a feeling 
tkf^ypltjr Now, I am of opinion that,' 

ju<^e a foreign nation in the circum- 
g stances ^ wUch we find America, we ought to 
^apply to our own prindipletS My Jiionourable 
frien^hair r^fmed, I thinlr, to the question of 
the TrM, ' l! was no! here last year, but I 
heapi of a meeting — I read in the papers of a 
meeting held in reference to that affair in this 
vexy ‘Hall, and tliat there was a great diversity 
of opiniDn. But the majority were supposed to 
endorse the ]X)licy of the Govemmentdn making 
a great demonstration of force. And I think I 
i%adJ^atSit least one minister of religion took 
that*vicw from this platform. I am igot com- 
plaining of it. But I say that if you thought 
when the American* captain, even if he IumJ 
acted ^nuder the commands of his Government, 
which he had not, had taken two men most 
injurious and hostile to his country from the 

• deck of an English ship — if you thouglit that 
on that ground you were justified in going to 
war with the Republic of North America; then 
I say yon ouj|ht not to lie very nice in judging 
what America should do in circumstances much 
more onerous tlian those in which you were 
2 >lu.ce<f. Now, take as an illustration the Rock 
of Gibraltar. Many of you have been there, I 
dare say. I have ; and among the things that 
intcrcstoil me were the monkeys on the top of 
it, and a ^od manj*- people at the bottom, who 
were living on English taxes. Well, the Rock 
of Gilyaltar was taken and retained by this 
country when we were not at ivar with Spain, 
and it was retained contrary to every moral and 
honourable code. But I will l(;t this jiass, aud 

I 1 will assume that it came into the iK>Rsession 

• of England in the u^ost honcJiirable way, which is, 
*t suppose, by regular and acknowledged national 
warfare. Sui)i)ose, at this moment, you heard, 
oy the English Government heard, that Sixain 
was equqiping expeditions, by land and sea, for 
the jnirpose, uf rc-takiug that fortress and rock 
— Hi- V, although it is not of the slightest advan- 
tage to any Englishman living, excepting to 
those who liave pensions and occujiations uiioii 
it; although ev^ry Government knows it, anil 
although more than one Government has been 
anxious to give it up, and I hope this Gtivcrn- 
ment will send my friend, Mr. Cobden, t<» 
Msidrid, with an offer that Gibraltar shall be 
ceddd to Sj)ain, as being of no use to this 
country^ and only embittering, as statesmen 
have admitted, thb relations between Spain and 
®igljind (jf he were to go to Madrid, with an 

, offer of the Rock of* Gibraltar, I believe he 
might have a commercial ti*eaty with Spain, 
that would admit cveiy English manufacture, 
and every article of^English produce into tliat 
fourftry at a duty of* not more than tt»n per 
cent.) — I sajr, don't you think that if you heard 
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, Spain was abont to retaker that nm^less rook, 
mustering lier legion^ and ^er thi^ the 
*Engli8h Govei’nment wotild^ M file 

power of this coantiy to it P If that be 
so, then I tliink — seeing thai th^o 4^ a fair 
election t%o years ago, and that Ettsident^ 
Lincoln was ftiirly and honestly elected-*^that 
when the Southern leaders met at Montgomery, 
in Alabama, on the dth of March, and autho« 
rized the raising of a hundred thousanfl men, 
and when, on the l^th of Apiil, they attacked 
Eui*t Sumter — not a fort of South .Carolina, 
but a fort of the Union — then, upon all the 
principles that Englishmen and English Govern- 
ments have ever acted upon, Prosideift Lincol^ 
was justified in calling out seventy-five thottsand 
men — which was his first call — for the pbrix)se 
of maintaining the integrity of that iiatimi, 
which was the main purpose of the oath which 
he had taken at his election. * 

Now T shall not go into a long argument 
upon tills question, for the reason tliaf a year,] 
ago I said what I thought it necessary to say 
upon it, and because I believe the question is 
ill the hand, not of my honourable friend, or in 
that of Lord Palmerston, or in that even of 
President Lincoln, but it is in the hand of the 
Siqirenio Enler, who i^ bringing about •one of 
those groat transactions in history which men 
often will nnt regard when it is passing before 
them, but which they look back upon with awe 
and astonishment some y«ars aften tliey are 
past. So [ shall content myself ^mh asking 
one or two questions. I shall not discuss the 
fjuestion whether the North is making Var for 
the Constitution, or making war for tlic aboli- 
tion of alavciy. If you come to a matter of 
symjmthy with the South, or recognition of the,] 
South, or mediatiiiii or intervention for tli^ 
benefit of the South, you should consider whaf 
arc the ends of the South, Surely the United 
States Government is a Go»*xninicnt at amity 
with this country. Its minister is in London— 
a man honourable by family, as»you know, in 
America, liis father and his grandfather having 
held the office ot President of the Eeimblic. 
You have your OAvn minister just retiumed to 
Washington. Is this hyjioorisy? Arc yon, 
because you can cavil at certain things which 
the North, the United States Government, has 
done, or lias not done — arc you eagerly to tliiyw 
the .influence of your o]>inion into a movement* 
which is to dismember the great Eepublic P Is 
there a man here tjiat doubts for a» moment 
that the object of the war on the part of the 
South — they began the war — that the objeeb of 
the war on the }>art of the South is to maintain* 
the bondage of four niillisms of human beings f 
That is only a small part of it. Th^ further 
object is to perpetuate for ever the bondage of 
all the posterity of those iour millions of slaves. 
You will hear that I am not in a condition to | 
^o. IJT. 


cpntcst vigorously an^hing that may be 
^posed, for I am suffering, as nearly everybody 
is, from the state of the weather, and a hoarse- 
ness •that somewhat hinders me in speaking. 
^ «ould quote thoirvOwn documents till twelve 
o’clock in proof of what I my; and, if I found 
a man wHo denied, upon tlie e^ence t^t had 
1>een offdl'ed, I would not offend him, or trouble 
mygslf by tiying further to. convince him. The 
Sljcct i!^ tiiat a handful of white tneu on that 
continent shall lord it over coiintless milUons of 
[ blacks, madoi)fac1l by the very hand that made 
us white. The object is that they should have 
the p(^^er \p breed negroes, to work negroes, to 
lash nc|A)eH, to chain negroes, to buy and sett 
negroes, to deny them the commonest ties of 
family, or to break their hcaits by rending them 
at their pleas^e, to dose their mental eyo to 
but a glimpse that# knowledge which sepa- 
rates ns from tlie brute — for in their laws it is 
criminal and penal to teach the negro to read — 
to seal from their hearts the book of our religion, 
and tb make chattels and things of men and 
women an^ children. Now, 1 want to ask 
whether this is to be the foundation, ns it is 
proposed, of new slave empire, and whether it 
is intended that on this audacious and infernal 
basis England’s new ajly is to be built up. It 
has been said that Greece was recognist^d, and 
that other con ntries had been recognised. Why, 
Greece was not recognised till after they had 
fought Turkey for six year# and the Keiniblics 
of South America, some of them, till they Inid 
fought t\\9 mother country ftr a score of years. 
Franco did not recognise the United States of 
America till soin|;, 1 think six years, five cer- 
tainly, after the beginning ojtho War of in<kj- 
pendonce, and even then, it was received as a 
declaration of war by the English Government.- 
I want to liiiow who tlw*y^arc ^ho spca]j eagerly 
in favour of England liccommg tlic ally and 
friend pf this great conspiracy against human 
natur^ ? Now I should have no kind of olycction 
to rccognifti ii^ country because it was a country 
that held .slaves; to recognise tluj United States 
•r to be in amity wilii it. The qu(*stion of slavmy 
there, and in Cuba, and in Brazil, is^ as far a.s 
respects thfi present genevation, an accident, and 
it would bo monstrous^ that we should object 
to trade with, and have political relations with 
a country Merely because it happened to have ‘ 
within its borders ^le institution of slavery, 
hateful asdhat institution is. But in thjj>45ase 
it is a, new state intending to sei^ itself Jiip on tlio 
solo basis of slavcn^y. ^ Slavery is blasphemously 
set up to be its chief comer-stone. 1 have heard 
that there are ministers of state wJjo are in 
favour of the youth; that there are members of 
th^aristocracy who are terrifio<l at the shadow of 
the Great Eepublic ; that/hcre are rich men on 
our commercial exchanges, ilcpraved, it may be, 
wijh their richfcs, and thriving unwholesoiiiely 
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within the atmosphere of a privileged class; 
that there are conductors of the public press 
who would barter the rights of milHous of their 
fellow-creatures that they might bosk in the 
Bmiles of the great. But I know that there 
ministers of state who do not whdi that tliis 
. insurrection ‘should break up^ the American 
nation; that there arc members of our aristo-* 
• crocy who are not afraid of the shadow of^the 
Hopublic ; tha^ there are rich men, n^ny, wh<p 
are not depraved l^y their riches ; and that tliere 
are public writers of emincncMt arf<i honour, who 
' will not barter human lights for the patronage 
^ 1 ^ of the groat. But most of all, and befoie all, I 
believe— I am sim^ it is true in Lancashire, 
where the working men have seen themselves 
coming down from prosperity to ruin, |jrom 
independence to a subsistence on tharity — 1 say 
that I believe that tlie unenfranchised, but not 
hopeless millions of this country, wift ;iever 
sympathise with a revolt which is intended to 
destroy the liberty of a continent, and to build 
on its ruins a mighty fabric of human bondage. ‘ 
i When I speak to gontlomcu in private upon 
* this matter, and hear their own cantlid opinion 
— I mean those who differ fronit me cm «this 
matter— 'they generally end by saying that the 
Hepublic is too great and too powerful, and that 
it is better for us — not “ us,*' meaning yo\i, but 
the govoniing classes, and the governing policy 
of England — ^that it should bo broken up. But 
wc will suppose the^t we are in Now York or 
Boston, and are discussing England ; and if any 
one there were to that England has grown 
too big^ — not in the thirty-one miliums that it 
has ill its own isUind, but in the one hundred 
ai^d fifty millions it has in ^ sia, and nobody 
knows liow.inau^f niillioiis in every other part 
pf th^} globe - ami surely an American might 
fairly sav that he has ^ot covei’cd ^the ocean 
with fleets of fofeo. dr lefl. the bones of liis 
citizens to blanch on u hundred European battlc- 
fjclds "he eguld say, and a* thousand'*'Limes 
more fairly say, that England »hirgc and 
powerful, and that it would be perilous for the 
work! that she should be great. But, bca^^ 
in mind, that cjvery declaration of th^s kind, 
whether fToni au Englishman who professes to 
be strictly Euglisli, ^ r from an American strictly 
American, or from a Freuchman strictly French, 
•whether ho talks in a proud and arrogmt strain, 
and says that Britannia rules the waves, or 
whetlmr, as an American, lie speaks ^f manifest 
destmj^'iiud of all creation adoring the stars 
I and stripes, or a Frciichmaij who thinks that 
the eagles of that nation having once over-run 
Europe, may possibly have a right to repeat 
llmexpcriment,— I say all these ideas ^and all 
that language are to bo condemned. It is net 
truly patriotic; it is not rational; it is 'not 
moral. Then, I say,* if any man wishes that 
Bopilblio to bo se\'cred on that.ground, in my 


opinion he* is only doing what tends to kocii 
alive jciAousies which in his hand will never 
die; tod if they do not dil, for anything I sec,- j 
wai^ musi^be eternal. But tlien, I shall be | 

told that^e North *^o not like us at all. In I 

^act, we ^ave®lieard it to-night. It is not at all I 

necesi^fy that* they should like If an | 

American bo in this room to-night, will he I 

think he likes my hon. friend P But if the I 
North edocs not like England, docs anybody | 
believe the South does? It does not appear i 
s to me to be a question of “liking or disliking. j 
Everybody knows that when the South was in | 
power— and it has been in jiower for the last 
fifty ycarj— everybody knows that hostility to 
tlHs fjountry, wherever it existed in America, 
was cherished and stimulated to the utmost 
degree by some of th,ose very men who are now ; 
leaders of this very insurrection. My hon." | 
friend -read a passage about the Alabama. 

I undertake to say that lib is not acquainted | 
with the facts about the Alabama. That lie { 
*will admit, I think. The Government of this ; 
country have admitted that the building of the ! 
Alabama, andtjier sailing from the Mersey, was 
a violation of iiiteniational law. In America 
they say, and they say here, that the Alabama ' 

is a ship .of war; that she was built in the j 

Moi*scy — that she was built, it is said, and T 
have i*eason to believe it, by a member of the i 
British Parliament —that she is ftiniislicd witli 1 
guns of English manufacture and produce— 
that she isi^sailcd almost entirely by Englislumm 
■ — and that these facts were represented, as 
I know»they were represented, to the Collector 
of Customs in Liverpool, who pooh-poohed 
them, and Said there was nothing in them. 

He was requested to send the facts up to 
‘Tjondon to the Customs aufjioritics, and their 
6 ilicitor, not a very wise man, or probably in 
favour of breaking up the Eepublic, did not 
think them of much consequence, but after- 
wards the opinion of an eminent counsel, 

Mr. Collier, {he member for Plymouth, was 
tak<'!i, and he stated distinctly that what was ! 

being done in Liverpool was a direct infringe- , 

ment of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and tliat I 
the Customs authorities of Livcipool would be 
responsible for anything that happened in con- 
sequence. When this opinion was taken to the 
Foreign Office the Foreign Office was a little 
ostbnislied and a little troubled ; and after they I 
had ^consulted tlieir own law officers, whose 
opinions .agreed with that of Mr. Collier, they 
did what Government officers generally do, and 
as promptly — a telegraphic message went down 
*to Liverpool to order that this vessel should bo 
an'cstcd, and she happened to sail an hour 
or two before the message arrived. She has 
never be^n into a Confederate port ; they have 
not gqt any ports; she hoists the English flfig 
when she wants to come alongside a ship ; glio 
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sets a nlilp on liro in tlie night;* and when, 
seeing fire, another ^ip bears ^Wrf to lend 
. help, she seizes it, %nd pillages and bufns it* 
I think that if we wore citizens of ^5Tew York, 
it would require a little ^ore calxnnigps than is 
shown in this oountiy to look alf all this as ii| 
it was a irtatter with wliich wo had no bqncern. 
And, therefore, I do not so much blame the 
words that have been said in America, in refer- 
enec to that question. But they do net know 
in America so much as we know — ^thc whole 
truth about publicf opinion hero. Tliere aroi 
]\rinisters in our Cabinet as resolved to be no 
traitors to freedom— on this question, as I am ; 
and there are memljcrs of tlie Engjish aiisto- 
cracy, and in the very highest rank, as I«kn<Tw 
for a certainty, who hold the same opinion. 
They do not know in America — at least there 
•has been no indication of it uni-il the advices 
that have come to hand wiiliiu the last two 
days — what is the opinion of the groat body of 
the working classes in England. There has 
licen every ciFort that money and malice conlif 
use to stimuhito in Laricasli^j'c, amongst the 
suffering population, an expre%ion of opinion 
in favour of the Slave States. Tho}’- have not 
l:»ec*n able to get it. And I honour that popu- 
lation tor their fidelitf' to principk’s ^ind to 
frctuloni, and I say that the course they have 
taken ought to atone in the minds of the 
peo])lc of the United Stales for miles of leading 
articles, wiitten by the London pi css — by men 
who would baiter every hiiman riglll, that they 
Tiiight servo the party with which they arc 
associated. • 

But now I shall ask you one other question 
hefore I sit down, — how conies it*that on the 
Continent there is not a liberal newspaper, nor 
a liberal politiciap that durst say, or ever* 
thought of saying a word in favour of thi^ 
portentous and monstrous shape which now 
asks to bo received into the family of nations ? 
'^fiiko the great Italian minister, Count Cavowr. 
Vou road some time ago in the papers part of 
a despatch whicli he wrote on the question of 
Americar— he had no difliciilty in deciding. Ask 
Garibaldi. Is there in Europe a more disin- 
terested and generous friend, of freedom than 
Garibaldi? Ask that illustrious Hungarian, 
to whoso maiwcllons eloquence yon once listened 
in this Hall. AVill he tell yon that slavery had 
nothing to do with it, and that the slaveholdbrs# 
of the South vvould liberate the negroes i^oncr 
than tlie North thi’ough the, instrumcjitality of 
the war? Ask VieW Hugo, the poet of freedom 
— the exponent, may I not call Ivitn, of ^ho 
yoarnings of all mankind for a bettci*timcf Aslf 
any man in Europe who opens his lips fo? 
freedom— who dips his pen in ink that he may 
indite a sentence for freedom — ^whocvfcr has a 
sympathy for freedom ,wft*m in his own Jicart ; 
ask him -ho will have no dilRculty in telling 


you on which side your sympathies should lie. 
Only a few days ago a German merchant in 
Manchester was speaking to a friend of mine, 
and^said hoha^ recently travelled all through 
•^rmany,. He said, ** 1 amso surprised j I don’t 
imd one man in fiivouf of the South.” That is 
not true of Geipiany only, it is true of all the 
•world een^ept this island, famed for freedom, in 
whjeh we dwell. I will tell you what is the 
weasou* ,Our London press is mainly in the 
hands of certain mling W^t End classes; it 
acts and writes }gi favour oi those classes. I 
will tell you what they mean. One of the most 
eminent statesmen in this country — one who 
has .r^ndefbd the greatest services to the country 
—though, I must say not in an oihoial capacity, 
in ^luch men veiy seldom confer such great 
advantages upon the country— he told me twice 
at an interval of several months, ” I liad no Idea 
how much inillience &o example of tliat Be- 
publio was having upon opinion here, until I 
discovered the univei'sal congratulation that the 
Republic was likely to be broken up.” But, sir, 
the Free States are the home of the working 
man. NoV, I speak to working men particu- * 
larly at tbi» moment. Do yon know that in 
fifteen years 2,500,000 persons, men, women, and 
children, have left the United Kingdom to find 
a hoipe in the Free States of America ? That 
is a population equal to eight gi'eat cities of the 
size of Birmingham. What would you think of 
eight Bimiingliams being transplanted from this * 
comitry and set down in the United States? 
Speaking ^generally, every lyaii of those two- 
and-a-half millions ?is in a position of much 
higher comfort and prosperity than he would 
have been if he Rad roinaiiied in this conntp^. 

I say it is the home of the* workyig man ; as J 
one of her poets has recently said : , 

For her free latcU-fi^ring never was drawn in 
AgaAst the poorest cfcild oP Adam’s kfti.*' 

And there, there arc no sk millions of grown 
meii-»4 speak df the Free States — excluded 
from the constitution of their country and their 
electoral franchise — tliere, there is a free Ghnrcli 
— a free school, fjfco land, a free vote, and a 
free career for the child of the Inimldcst-born in 
the land. • My countrymen, who wofk for your 
living, remember this ; there will lie one wild 
shriek of freedom to startle all mankind, if that 
Amcricaiif Republic should be overthrown.- 
Now, for one moment let us lift ourselves, if we 
can, abov(^tho narroV circle in which we ^ all 
too apt to live and think ; let jis put^^ufselvcs 
on an historical eminence, and judge this matter 
fairly. Slavery has been, as we all know, the 
huge, foul blot upon the fame of the American 
Rcxiublic; ft is a hideous or.tragc against 
bumaii right and against Divine law ; hut the 
pr&e, the passion of man will not permit its 
peaceable extinction ; tlib slave-owners of our 
colonics, if they had been strong enough, Would 
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have revolted too. I believe there was no mode 
short of a miracle more stupendous than any 
recorded in Holy Writ that could in our timci 
or in a century, have brought about the aboli* 
tim of slavery in Atnciica, but the siiicid^. 
which the South has (^mm^tted the War 
which tliey have commenced. Sif, it is a mea- 
sureless calamity — ^this war. '1 said Jhe Bu 8 « 
sian war was a measureless csdamity, and yet 
many of your leaders and friends told you Iha^ 
was a just ^<ar to maintain the iut^^ty of 
Turkey, some thdiisands of milas oft Surely 
the integiity of your own country' Vit your own 
doors must be worth as much as the integrity of 
Turkey. Is not tliis war tlm penalty •which 
inexorable justice exacts from America^ North 
and Soutli, f(ir the enormous guilt of cherishing 
that frightful iniquity of slavei^r for th0*^la8t 
eighty years ? I do not blame any man here 
who thinks tbo cause of the North liopdiess, and 
the restoration of the Union impossibly* It 
may bo hopeless; the reatomtion may be im- 
possible. You have the authority of the phan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on that point. The 
Chancellor, us a speaker, is not siu'passed by 
any man in England; but unfortunately he 
moilc use of ox[)ressioiis in the North of Eng- 
land— -now, I suppose, nearly three months ago 
— and he seems to have been engaged during 
the whole succeeding three months in trying to 
make people understand what he meant. But 
this is obvious — that he believes the cause of 
the North to be hoifeless ; that their enterprise 
cannot succeed. Well, he is quite welcome to 
that opinion, and! so is anybody else, I do 
not hold the opinion, but the facts are befoit) us 
all, and as far as wc can dis^^ard passion and 
sympathy, we arct.ill equally at libei-ty to form 
ouv own opinion. But what I do blame is 
this.' 1 blame men who are eager to admit 
into thcffainily of nations, a State Which offers 
itself to you as ba^jed upon a principle, I will 
undertake to say more odioKs and rnoiSi, blas- 
phemous till! II was ever heretofore ^dreamt of 
in Christian or Pagan, in civili/.ef or in savage 
times. The leaders of this revolt propose this 
monstrous thing — that ovA: a teiritory foi-tj^ 
times as l^yge as England, the blight ahd curse 
of slavery ^aJl bo for ever peipetuated. I 
cannot believe, myself, in such a fate befalling 
.that fair land, stiicken ns it now witli the 
ravages of war. I cannot believe that civiliza- 
tion in its journey with t).e sun will sink into 
ondte^iiiglit to gratify the ambitfon cf the 
leaders oV this revolt, who seek to — 

Wade through slaughtot to\i throno, 

And shut the gatoa of mercy on mankind.” 

I have a far other and far brighter vision before 
my gaze. It may be but a vision, but I wjU 
cherish it. I see one vast Confederation stretch- 
ing from the frozen North in unbroken lino to 
the glowing South, and £1*0111 ^he wild billows 


of the AtllJitic, westward to the cahner waters 
of the Pacific main— and I see one people, and 
one kiw, and one languagf., and one fbith, over 
aUtthai wide continent, the homo of freedom, 
and a re£dgo for the oppressed of evciy mce 
I and of s^eryqdime, f- 
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fTHanameof Oharlos Dtekem is not porliaps often 
osBOoiated with oratory. The Inelinaiion of Mr. Dickens 
has apparently boen rather to withdraw hioiBolf from 
the buxdensomo activities of public life, and ho has, in 
accordance with such inclination, (on more than otio 
dj^oasion, it is believed,) declined the offer of i>arlia- 
meot^y honours. Tlie few speeches, however, which 
he has fh>in time to time delh'erod in public, have been 
characterized by many tnarks of true eloquence; and upon 
all subjects eonnected with the advancement, education, 
and general welfare of tlio great masses of his fellow*- 
counirj’men, he has always si>oken as a true and con- 
sistent champion of the noblest principles of toleration 
and sympathy. Above all things, that large-hearted 
charity and genial common sense, which are among tho 
* chief and best attributes of his world-famous writings, 
are found also to pervade and animate his oratory. 
The speech which^flos been here selected as a spccimou 
of Mr. Diokens'atl^enius in this comparatively unculti- 
vated field of hi's powers, was delivered in the year 
1843 at the opening of tho Athenimim at Manchester. 
Tho address abounds with sterling thought, bright 
humoui;, and the soundest rommon sense.] 

Mechanics' Institutes. 

L adies and gentlemen— t am suro i 

need scarcely tell you that I atn veiy proud 
and bappyv and that 1 take it as a great distinc- 
tion, to be asked to como amongst you on an 
occasion such as this, when even with the bril- 
liant and beautiful spectacle which I sec before 
me, I can diail it as the most hrilliant and 
beautiful circumstance of all, that we asaembh) 
••togother here, even here, upon neutral ground, 
<^hei’e we have no more knowledge of party 
differences, or public animosities between side 
and side, or between man and man, than if we 
wyre a public meeting in the commonwealth of 
Utopia. Ladies and gentlemen, upon this and 
upon a hundred other grounds, this assembly is 
not less interesting to me, believe me, although 
personally almost a strangei- hci*o, than it is 
I interesting to you ; and I take it, that it is not 
I of greater im|>ortanco to all of us than it is to 
every man who has learned to know that he has 
ati interest in the moral and social elevation, 
^thc harmless relaxation, the peace, happiness, 
and ^improvement, of the community at large. 
Not even tliose who saw the first foundation of 
your Atiienceum laid, and watched its progress, 
as ,I know* tliey did, almost as tenderly as if it 
^AVOTO the p»;>gress of a living creature, until it 
iTcared its beautiful front an honour to the to^vn, 
— not even they, nor' even you, who within its 
walls have tasted its usefulness and put it to 
the proof, have greater reason, I am persuaded, 
to exult in its establishment, or to hope tliat it 
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may tHnvc and prosper, tiian scores oMkous^ds 
at a distance, wKq — whether cobscioosly ctt 
nnconsciously matter%not — have, iii the prixi^ 
ciple of its success and bright example, a deep 
and personal concern. It ^well.; becojaes, par** 
ticularly well becomes, thil entei|ni$i]i!(g town, 
this littie werld of labour, that shji ie^ould stand 
out foremost in the foremost rank in. siibh a 
cause. It well. becomes her, that among her 
numerous and noble pubtio institationa, she 
should have a splendid temple sacred to the 
education and improvement of a laige class of 
those who, in their various useful stations, assist 
In the production of our wealth, and in render- 
ing her name famous through the world. 
I think it is grand to know, that ^hili^ her 
factories re-echo with the clanking of sijipeii- 
dous engines and tlic whirl and rattle of 
i^achinery, the immortal fnechanism of God*s 
own hand, the mind, is not forgotten i^ the 
din and uproar, but is lodged and tended in a 
palace of its own. Ladies and gentlemeig, that 
it is a structure deeply fixed and rooted in the 
l)ubliG spirit of this pWo, and built to last, I 
have no more douLt, judging frmh the spectacle 
1 see before me, and from what ± know of its 
brief history, than I have of the reality of these 
walls that hem us in, ant^the pillars that s[)ring 
up a]x)ut us. You are perfectly well aware, I 
have no doubt, that the Atlieiimum was pro- 
jected at a time when commerce was in a 
vigorous and flonrishing condition, and when 
those classes of society to which it particularly 
addresses itself were fully employed, and in the 
receipt of regidar incomes. A season of (Oppres- 
sion almost without a parallel ensued, anjjl large 
numbers of young men employed in jsvarehouses 
and oflices suddenly found their occupation 
gone, and themselves reduced to veiy straitened 


thngigTi last, not lea8t,-~for by this I set great 
store as a very novel and excellent provision,—^ 
its opportunities of blameless, rational enjoy- 
tnent;— here it isi ojien to evety youth and 
this great town, accessible to every bee 
I in Vbw V^\ive,.^ho, all those benefits, and . 
^ the* inastiinalila'^ds to which they lead, can 
set aside^ one i&pehce weekly. 1 do look 
upon the reduction of the siibscription to that 
and upoif the fact that the number of 
membm lias considerably more than doubled 
^within the last twelve months,* as strides in the 
path of the b&t civilization, and Chapters 
of rich ^promise in the history of mankind. 

I don’fr|^ovr whether, at this time of day, and 
with such a prospect before us, we need trouble 
ourselves veiy much to rake up the ashes of the 
dead-%nd-goue^b}ections that were wont to be 
urged by men of all parties against institutions 
such as tins, whose iiftorests we are met to 
promote i but tlioir philoscqjhy was always to 
be supimed up in the unmeaning application of 
one sh^rt sentence. How often have we hearfi, 
from a large class of men, wise in their genera- 
tion, who weuld really seem to be bom and bred 
fornq other ppipose than to pass into currency 
counteifeit and mischievous scraps of wisdom, 
os it is the sole pursuit of some other criminals 
to utter base coin, — how often have wo heard 
from them, as an all-convinciug argument, that 
“ a little learning is a dangerous thing ** I Why, 
a little hanging was considered a very dangerous 
thing, according to the saiflie authorities, with ^ 
tliis difference, that, because a little banging 
was dangerbus, we had a greiffc dt'al of it ; caiul 
because a little learning was dangerous, wo 
were to have none* at all. - Why, when 1 hear 
Hucli cruel absurdities gravely reiieijatod, 1 dfi 
sometimes begin to doubt wbetlicr the parrots 
and penurious circumstances. This altered i of society are not more i)emicious to its iiiter- 
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state of things led, as I am told, to the com 
l>nlsory withilrawal of many of the memljers, to 
a proportionate decrease in the expected fund^ 
and to the incurrence of a debt of £3,000, By 
tin; very great zeal and energy of all concerned, 
and by the liberality of those to whom they 
applied for help, that debt is now in rapid 
course of being discharged. A littfo more of 
the same indefatigable exertibn on the one 
hand, and a little more of the same community 
of feeling upon the other, and there will bo 
no such thing ; the figures will be blotted out 
for good and all, and from that time the Athc- 
nieum may bo said to Mong to you and to your 
h(>irs for ever. But, ladies and geutlefiien, at 
all times now, in its most tliriving, and in its 
least flourishing condition — here, witl^its <;)ieer- 
ful rooms ; its pleasant and instructive lectures ; 
its improving library of •6,000 volumes; its 
classes for the study of the foreign languages, 
elocution, music ; its opport^pnities of discussion 
and debate, of healthful ' bodil}*’ exorcise ; "and, 


ests than ils bii^ds of prsy. f should %e glad 
to hear such people’s cstimatfiof the comparative 
danger«^' “ a little learning,” and a vast amount 
of ignoranc^ ; I should bo glad to know whicli 
they consider tlie most pi-olific parent of miseiy 
and crime. Descending a little lower in th(» 
sdbial scale, I shoulS be glad to assist them in 
their calcfiilations, by carrying them inks certain 
gaols and nightly refuges I know of, where my 
own heart dies within mtf, when I see thousandM 
of imraort^ creatures, condemned, without 
alternative oy choice, to tread, not ^hat our 
gi-eat poet coJla — * 

^*Tho primrose path to tho everlasting boalfre,” 

but one of jagged ilints and stones, laid down 
by brutal ignorance, and held together like the 
solid rocks by years of this most wicked axiom. 
W 9 uld we know, from any honourable body of 
merSi.ants, upright in deed and thought, whether 
they would mther have iguoratit or enlightened 
persons in their^owii employment? Why, we 
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improves ‘ liis leisure' in suclx a place - learns, 


have had their answer in this building ; we have 
it in this company; we have it emphatically 
given in the munificent generosity of your own 
merchants of Manchester, of all sects and^kinds, 
when this establishment was fiust piHjjoo^sed. 
But, ladies and gentleAen, are tjie advantages* 
derivable by the people from iftstitutions such 
as this, only of a negative character? — If •a 
little learning he an innocent thing, lias^t no 
distinct, wlii)lcsonie, and immediate •inflneifcc 
upon the mindj* The old doggreh -thyme, so 
often written in the beginiiinh^jf b(X)ks, says 
that — 

a ** When house and lands are gone qnd 

Then learning is most exctflleut r . 

j but 1 should be strongly disposed to refonn the 
j adage, aiul say that — ^ • 

! ** IMionyh hoiiso and lands be never got, 

I Jioarninfi can give What they can 

And this L know, that the fii-st unpurcliasable 
blessing eamrid by every man who makes an 
effort to improve himself in snoh a placd as the* 
Athon®xim,is self-respect — an inward dignity of 
* character, which, once acquired anti righteously 
maintained, nothing — no, not the hardest 
drndgeiy, nor the direst j^ovorty — can van- 
j qtiish. Though he should find it hard for a 
j season ev’cn to keep the wolf, hunger, %om his 
I d<x)r, let him bnt once have chased the dragon, 

I ignorance, from his hearth, and eelf-respcot and 
hope arc left him.— Yon could no more deprive 
] him of those sustaining qualities by loss or 
i destruction f)f ^lis worldly good^, than you 
I could, by plucking out his eyes, take from him 
I an internal cousciousucss of the bright glory of 
^tlie sun. — ^riio man who liv%s from day to day 
by the daily o\o¥ciso, in his sphere, of hands or 
I . hoatd, and seeks to improve himself in such a*' 

I idaco fls the Athcnmqm, acquires for himself y 
i that jlropeity hf soill which lias iii all times 
upheld struggling men of every degree, but 
self-made ^icn especially *and alwaji^ He 
secures to hirnSeJf that faiihfult companion 
which, while it him ever lent the light of its 
countenance to men of rapk and eminence ^y^ho 
have doscmMl it, has over shed its ^ brightest 
conuolaflSbiiH on men of low estate, and almost 
hopeless means. It took its patient seat beside 
Sir Walter Kaleigh in liLs dungeon study in tlie 
• Tower; it laid its bead upon tlio block with 
More ; but it did not disdain to watch the stoi-si 
with Ferguson, the shepherd’s boy ; it wjilked 
the stfycts uv nican attire with Crahbd ; it was 
a poor barber hero in Lancashire with Ark- 
wright; it was a talTow^chandleFa son with 
j Franklin?, it worked at shoemaking with* 
Blixmifield in his garret ; iu followed the plough * 
with Bumi ; ^ind, high above tiie noise of ^k?K)m 
and hammer, it wiifepers courage even this 
day ill ears I co^d name in Sheffield and 
bi’ Mauclii'stcr. The move the man who 


the better, gentler, kinder man he must become. 
Whbn he knows how uAich great minds have j 
Btfffered for the truth in every age and time, 
and to^evhat disirfjjj,! persecutions opinion has 
been e^osefl, lie will become more tolerant of 
othq^^en^B belief in all matters, atffl will incline i 
more leniently to their sentiments when they I 
chance to differ from his own. Understanding | 
that dthe relations between himself and his 
employers involve a mutual duty and responsi- 
bility, he will discharge hfe part of the implied 
contract cheerfully, satisfactorily, and honour- 
ably ; for tbe history of every uscfial life warns 
•him to ^lape his course in that direction. The 
^bemsfits he acquires in such a place Ore not of a 
selfish kind, but extend themselves to his home, 
and to those whom, it contains. Something of 
what ho hears or reads within such walls ctai 
scareoly fail to become at times a topic of 
discourse by his own fireside, nor can it ever 
foil to lead to larger .sympathies with man, and 
to a higher veneration ft)r the great Creator of 
all the wondci^of tliis nniversc. It appeals to ! 
his home anjjfliis homely feeling in other ways ; 
for at certain times he carries thcro his wife and 
daughter, or liis sister, or, pos.sibly, some bright- 
eyediacquaintance of«a more tender description. 
Judging from what I see before me, I think it 
is veiy likidy; I am sure I would if I could. 

He takes her there to enjoy a pleasant evening, 
to bo gay and happy. Sometimes it may pos- 
sibly hajJixjn that' ho dates his tenderness from 
the Athciuoum. I think that is a veiy excel- 
lent thing, tfx>, and not the least among the 
advantages of the institution. In any case, I 
am sure the number of bright eyes and beaming 
faces which grace this meeting to-night by their 
presence will never bo aniong the least of its 
excellences in my recollection. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall not easily forget this scene, 
the pleasing task your favour has devolved , 
vipon me, 6r the strong and inspiring confinna- 
tion I have to-night, oT all the hopes and | 
reliances 1 have ever placed iqion institutions 
of this nature. In the latter point of view, — j 

in their bearing upon tliis' latter point, — I re- i 
ganl them as ,of great importance, deeming | 
that the more intelligent an<l reflective society *i 
in the mass becomes, and tlie more readers 
there are, the more distinctly writers of all j 
kinds will be able to throw themselves npon the 
truthful feeling of the people, and the more 
honouvod and the more useful literature must 
be. At the some time T must confess, that, if i 
■^here had been an Athenmuni, and if the people 
had 'been'Veadcrs years ago, some leaves of dcxli- ; 
cation in your library, of praise of patrons, 
which was very cheaply bought, very dearly 
sold, find very marketably haggled for by the 
groq^t, would bo blank leaves, and posterity 
might probably have lacked the infimnatioii - 
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that ccrtaiu mc«istcrs of virtue over nod eaasi- 
eiice. But it is upon a much better anef wider 
sealo, let me say it once again, that it is in* •tjie 
elTect of such institutions ugpu the gilat social 
system, and the peace ands liappiijesaV man- 
kind, that I delight to coutcmplato them ^ and, 
. in Tuy heart \ am quite certain, tlfat long after 
your institution, and others of the same nature, 
have crumbled into dust, the noble harvest of 
the seed sown in them will shine out brightly 
in the wisdom, the mercy, and the forbearance 
of another race. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Bom 1699. JJied 1658. 

JljSSOLUTION OF T1IJ3 SbCOKI) PaOTlfiCTOKATj2 

Pauliamkst, Fjkb. 4tii, 1657*8. • 

I HAD very comfortable expectations that God 
would make the meeting of this Parlitoent 
a blessing; and the Lord be my witness I 
desired the carrying-on the affai^of the nation 
to these ends. The blessing whicl*I mean, and 
which we ever climbed at, was mhrey, truth, 
righteousness, and peace; and which I desire 
in cay be improved. • • • 

That which brought me into the capacity I 
now stand in, Tvas the petition aud advice given 
me by you; who, in reference to the ancient 
constitution, did draw mo to accei)t of Jlic ]jlace 
of Protector. There is not a man living can say 
I sought it ; no, not n man nor woman treading 
upon English ground; but contemplating the 
sad condition of these nations, relieved from an 
intestine war, into a six or seven years’ peace, 


J did think the nation happy therein. But to 

bo jMjtitioned thereunto, and advised by you to | ■judgment and opinion. 

undertake such a government, a burden loo p God is ni}^ witness, I fqic^k it* it is evident to 


and an English interest; men of your own rank 
and quality, who wifi not only be a balance unto 
you, but to themselves, while yon Jove England 
and religion. 

*iSavhig ]^oceodod upon these terms, and 
^finding such aa^uit'asis too much predominant, 
every tiling being Hoo^ high or too low, when 
virtuo, hohosty, piety, and justipe, are omitted, 
I thoaght i h^ .bogn doing that wliich was my 
difty, and thought it would have satisfied you ; 
but if evdrythiu^ must bo too high or too low, 
yoxL are not tq J>o siltisfied. 

Again, I would not have accepted of the 
govermveht, •unless I knew there would be a 
just aecotd betweeii. the governor and the go- 
verned; unless they would take an oath to make 
good what the Parliament s petition and advice 
advised me unto ; upon thatl took an oath, aud 
they took smother. oath upon thdr part, answer- 
able to mine ; and did not every one know upon 
what condition they swore P God knows, 1 took 
,it upon the conditions expressed in the govern- 
ment, ^nd I did think we had been uixiu a 
foundation, fqid upon a bottom ; aud thereupon 
1 thought myself bound to take it, aud to be 
advised by the \wo Houses of I’arliament ; and 
we stfinding unsettled till we were arrived at 
that, the consequences would necessarily have 
been confusion, if that had not been settled. 
Yet there are not constituted hereditary lords, 
nor hereditary kings ; the power consisting in the 
two Houses and myself. I d» not say that was 
Die meaning of yonr oaDi to yourselves, that 
were to go against my ^own principles, to enter 
uimn another man’s conscience. G«)d will j lulge 
between me and yoq. If there hail been in you 
any intention of setDoment, ypii would bave® 
fettled upon this basis, and have otf^red your 


heavy for any creature, and this to be done by 
the House that then had the legislative capa- 
city ; 1 did lo^k that the same men that made* 
the frame, should make it good unto me. I can 
say, in the presence of God, in comparison with 
whom we nre but lil^ i>oor creeping ants upon 
the earth, 1 would have been glad to have lived 
my wood side, to have kept a flock of 
sheep, rather than undertook such a government 
as this is ; but, imdertaking it by the advice and 
]>(*tition.of^'<|itf; I did look that you that liad^ 
ofTered it ^to me, should make it good. 

T did tell you, at a conference concerning <t, 
that 1 would not nn^iiake it, unless •there 
might be some other persons that might inter- 
l)ose between me and the House of Commons, ^ 
who then had the power to prevent tumultimry 
and popular spirits, and it was granted I should 
name anotlier House. I named it of mei^ that 
shall meet you wheresoever jou go, and shake 
hands with yon, and tell you it is not titles, nor 
lords, nor party, that they value, but a Christian, 


all the world, and all people living, that a new 
business^ bath been seeking iu\hc army, against 
this actual settlement made by yonr consent. I 
do not speJk to these gentlemen, or lords, 
{jtomiinfj io Ms rigid hmd,) whatsoever you 
will call them. I sp^k not this to them, but 
to you ; yeu advised mo to lun into tb^ place ; 
to be in a capacity by your- advice ; yet instead 
of owning a thing taken for grantiHl, some must 
have I know not what ; aud you have not only 
disjointed yijursclvis, but the whole nation, 
frhich is in likedihoodt of running into more 
conftision, inHhese fifteen or sixteen day ^ that 
you have sat, than it hath been froth the faising 
of the last session to day; through the 
jntenDon of devising a commonwealth again, 
that some of the people might bo Dio men that 
*miglit rule "aft; and they are endeavouring to 
enga||ip the arniy to carry that thing. And hath 
that man been true to this nation, whosoever-he 
be, esjieoially that hath taken an oath, thus to 
P"cvaycateP Thdso do-jigns have been among* 
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the anny to hreah and divide us. 1 speak this 
ill the presence of same of the army, that these 
things have not been according to God, nor 
according to truth, pretend what you wijl. 
These things tend to lathing else but the play-^ 
ing tlie kipg of Scots* game, ii^*I may so call 
* him ; and I think myscirbou^d, before God, Jo 
do what I can to prevent it. * 

That which I told you cn the Banqueting 
House was tfrue ; tliat there worn pl'cparatious 
of force to invade us ; God is n^y witness, it has 
been confirmed to me since,* witkm a day, that 
the king of Scots hath an anny at ^e water 
^ side, ready to lie shipped for^England^ « I have 
it from those who have been eye-ivitncsses of it ; 
and while it is doing, there are endeavours from 
some, who arc not far from this^place, to fttir up 
the people of this town into a tumulting. What 
if 1 had said into a rdicllion P And 1 hope 1 
shall make it appear to be no bettor, if God 
assist me. It hath been not only your endeavour 
to pervert the army, while you have been sitting, • 
nnd to draw them to state the question alxiut 
( the coniiuonwoalth ; but some of you have been 
listing of persons, by commission of Charles 
8tuart, to join with any insuiTcction that may 
be made. And what is like to come upon this, 
the enemy being ready to invade us, but even 
]>rcscnt blood and coiifusionP And if' this bo 
so, T do assign to this cause your not assenting 
( it) what yon did invite me to by the petition and 
advice, as that wlrlch might be the settlement 
of the nation ; Jind if this be the end of your 
sitting, and this* be your , carriage, IVhink it high 
time that n.u end bo put unto your sitting, and 
1 1 do dissolve this Parlianvnt. And let God 

fj Vidgc between ntc and you. 

«i 
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JOim MILTOK. S 

Jioni ^ 008 , J)Ud 10 ? 4 . * 

Rights ani> BEsroNSiniLmts or the Pbess. 

I DENY not, but that it is of greatest con- 
coniTHcnt in tlie clnirch and commonwealth, 
to have a vigilant cy^^ how books demean them- 
selves as well as men ; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do shaipesi justice* on them as 
malcfacttjrs : for books qre not absolutely dead*^ 
things, but do contain a pi-ogcny life in them 
to be \\^ active as that soul was whoso progeny 
they are ; nay, tlioy do jire|ierve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect tJiat bred them. I know they arc as* 
lively, and as vigorously productive, as tlioso* 
fabulous dragon*s teeth ; and being sown i^^^nd 
down, may chance to spring up armed men. 
Ainl yet, on the oilier hand, unless wariness Ije 
used, as good almost kill a man as lull a good 


book : ^ho kills a man kills a reasonable crea- j 
ture, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good ! 
I bqpk,' kill| reason itsdf, Kills tlie image of God, 

' as it wore^ in the* eye. Many a man lives a | 
burden/to Jbe eartfh; but a good book is the ; 
preoityis life-blood of a inaster-spirij, embalmed 
and* treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
l3e. It is true, no age can restore a life, whereof, ’ 
perhaps, there is no great loss ; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rqjectcd 
truth, for the want of wlqch whole nations faro j 
the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what | 
persecutions we raise against the living labours i 
I of public men, how we spill that seasoned life * 

1 *j3£ man, preserved and stored up in books ; since ‘ 

> wc<so6 a kind of homicide may be thus commit- i 
ted, sometimes a martyrdom; and if it extend j 
to the whole impression, a kind of massacj^e, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal j 
and fifth esseuco, the breath of reason itself; ! 
and slays an immortality rather than a life. j 

/ — 

LORD BROUGHAM. 

' ' Jiora 1778. 

[.Speech of Mr. Brougham, in defenco of Quoon i 
Caroline, tho Consort of King George the Fourth, on ' 
tho 3rd and 4th October, 1820, ni her trial bofoj o the 
ilouBo of Lords, for adultery with Borgamt, an Italian 
in her Herv^co. • > 

Tho proceedings instituted hy George tho Fourth 
against his unfortimato and iniured wife, for the pur- • 
sco{ degrading her and dissolving tho inarriago, have 
come a matter of history, and thoro is no reason to 
cuter Here into tho details of that disgraceful inquiry. 

Tho exhibition of a soveroign, himself tho most uu faith- 
ful of husbands, suborning a host of iiuscrupuluuK 
Italians to peijure themselves for tho sake of freeing | 
him from a wife whom ho did^not fancy, might well bo 
suffered to pass unnoticed by us, if it were not for the 
necessary sliglit thereby to some of the noblest ora- 
I torioal efforts of English lawyers. i 

Though tho proceedings ended in the withdrawal of 
.;,bo Bill of Pogradution and Divorce, toe persecution of 
tho Queen still continued. Her name was not inserted 
in tho I<iturgy, and her coronation was refused, 'i'ho 
< fleet of her sorrows upon her mind and body may be 
traced in tho inscription she desired to have placed upon 
her cofHn : '^Caroline of Brunswick, tho murdered 
Queen of England.”] 

r ! 

Defence of Queen Gaboline. . ! 

Y LORDS, th*r Princess Caroline of Bruns- i 
wick aTrived in this country in the year 
1795 — the niece of our sovereign, the intended 
coESort of his heir-apparent, and herself not a 
very remote heir to tho crown of tliese realms. 

But I nqw go back to tliat ]icriod only for tlm 
purpose of passing over all the interval which 
elai^scd between her nnival then and her de- 
imrture in 1814. X rejoice that, for tho jircsent 
at least, the most faithful discharge of my duty I 
penni'ts mo to draw this veil ; hut I cannot do 
j s*) .without jpau«in*g for an instant, to guard 
; myself against a misreiirosentation to wliich I 
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]iROvr this cause may not unnaturaby bd ex- 
posed, and to assure your lordships most 
solemnly, that if I dL#not think that the o&u^ 
of the Queen, as attempted he established Iby 
the evidence against her, snot only ^es not 
require recriminatidn at presentt— -nA only 
imposes no*<luty of even utteriuj one wnhtper, 
whether by way of attack or by way of insinua- 
tion, against the conduct of her illustrioua hus- 
band ; but that it rather prescribes to me, for 
the present, silence upon this great and painful 
head of the case,— I solemnly assure your 
lordsliips, that but for this conviction, my Ups 
on that branch would is or be closed ; for, in 
discrctioually abandoning the exercise of the* 
power which I feel I have, in postponing for* 
the present the statement of tiiat case of which 
I am possessed, I foci confident that I am 
v^iving a right which I possess, and abstaining 
from the use of materials which are mine. •And 
let it not be thought, my lords, that if either 
now I did conceive, or if hereafter I should so 
far be disappointed in my expectation that the 
case against mo will fail, as to i^l it necessary 
to exorcise that right,— lot no mJm vainly sup- 
pose that not only I, but that auyXho youngest 
member of the profession, would hesitate one 
moment in the fearless discharge of lus f)ara- 
mount duty. I once before took leave 4 d Re- 
mind your lordships, — which was unnecessary, 
but there arc many whom it may be necessary 
to remind, — that an advocate, by the sacred 
duty which he owes his chent, knots, in the 
discharge of that office, but one person in the 
world,— THAT CLIENT, AND NONE OTHEfi. TU Save 
that client by all expedient means, — ^to jmitect 
that client at all hazards and costs to*all others, 
and among others to himself, — is the highest 
and most unquestioned of his duties; and he 
must not regard the alarm — the suffering — the 
torment — ^the destruction — which he may bring 
upon any other. Nay, separating even the 
duties of a patiiot from those of an advocate? 
and casting them, if need l)e, to wind, he 
must go on reckless of the consequences, if his 
fate it should unhappily 1»o, to involve his 
country in confusion*for his client’s protection !* 

# * » • # 

Sec, my lords, the unhappy fate of this 
illustrious woman ! It has been her lot always 
to lose her surest stay, her best protector, when 
the dangers most thickened around her ; and, 
by a coincidence almost miraculous, there has 
hardly been one of her defenders witWrawn 
from her, that his loss has not been t^e signal 
for an attack upon her existence. Mr. Pitt wat 
her earliest defender and friend in this courftry. 
Ho died in 1806; and, but. a few weeks after- 
wards, the first inquiry into the conduct ^f Her 


* Tlocrimiuation impliod, it did not inc 
Homan Cabbolic marriage, an«l furfelturo of th< 
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Royal Highness begun. He left her a legacy 
to Mr. Perceval, her firm, dauntless, most ahio 
Edyooate. And, no sooner had the hand of an 
assassin laid Mr. Perceval low, than she felt 
thc^cahunit^of his death, in the renewal of the 
p attacks, whicK his'galhftitiy, his skiU, and his 
invariable co^taucy had discomfited. Mr. 
Whitbread then undeitook her defence; and, 
wheni that catastrophe happened, which all 
gfiod men* lament without any distinction of 
party or sect, again commenced the distant 
growling of iJio storm; for it then, happily, 
was never allowed to a])proach her, because her 
daught|r*stopd her friend, and some there were 
who wordlfipped tfie rising sun. But, when she 
lost that amiable and bdoved child, all which 
migh^ have been expected by her— all whicli 
might have bceh dreaded by her if she bad not 
been inncu^ent — all she did dread — l)ecau8e who, 
innocent or guilty, loves persecution P who do- i 
lights in trial, even when character and honour ' 
are safe? — all was at once allowed to burst 
upon lifer head ; and the operations began with j 
tiie MUan Commission. And, as if there were 
no possibility of the Queen losing a protector 
without some fhost important scene against lior 
being played in this too real drama, the day 
which saw the venerable remains of oui* revered 
sovereign consigned to the tomb — of that 
sovereign who, from the first outset of the 
Princess in English life, had been her constant 
and steady ilefendev — that ^ame sun ushered 
the ringleader of the band of perjured witnesses 
into the palace of his illu^pous 8ucc(*SHor ! 
Why do I mention tluJse things ? Not for the 
sake of making ?jp trite a remark, as that 
trading politicians are seliish— that spite i^i| 
twin-brother to ingratitude -tiiat inching will 
, bind base natures- that favours conferred, and 
the duty oj gratitude •neglected, only^ make 
those natures the more spi^beful and malignant. 
My lords^ the topic would bePtrito and general, 
and I bffiould be asfiamed to trouble you with 
it ; but T say Ahis, in order to express (jnce 
more my deep sense of the uiiwoi-thinosH wilb 
wlych I now succeed » such powerful defenders, 
and my ajarm lest luy exertions should fail to 
do what theirs must have accompli^ed had 
they survived. 

# »» « « 

Bui, my dords, I wish I could stop here. 
dTlicre are features of yeouliar cnomiity in the 
other parts gf this case ; and in proportion as 
these disgusting scenes are of a nature tc^ annoy 
every one, however jinconcemcd in the cause, 
who hears them; to disgust and almost coii- 
•taminate the mind of every one who is con- 
demned to^listen to them ; in that proportion is 
ospc^l care taken that they shall not be done 
in a comer. The place for them is not chogen 
in the hidden recesses of those receptacles of 
abomination witli. which the continent abounds,, 
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under the debased and vilified name of palaces ; 
the place is not chosen in the hidden haunts 
which lust has degraded to its own purposes, 
some island where vice concealed itself from 
the public eye of ancient timesj|« it is noj hi 
those palaces, in those "Oapreas ^ old, that the* 
parties choose to commit Buch^abominations; 
but they do it }>eforc witnesses, in the light hf 
open day, when the son ^ at the meiidian. 
And that is not enough : the doing those dee^ 
of nnuatnral sin in the i)ublic highways is not 
enough ; but they must have d ^QUrier of thcii* 
own to witness them, without iho veil of any 
one part of the furniture of a carrldgp, or of 
their own dross, to conceal from hijr •eye their 
disgraceful situation! My lords, T ask your 
lordships whether vice was ever known d)eforo 
so unwary ; whether folly was •’ever known so 
extravagant ; whether unthinking x>aj^ion, even 
ill the most youthful period, when the passions 
swell high, and the blood boils in the veins, was 
ever known to act so thoughtlessly, so rcok- 
lossly, so madly, as this case compels# me to 
fancy, as these shameless witnesses iiretcud to 
vepiiMent ? And when you luivc juit the facts 
your let this conshleratiou* dwell 

tlieiv, and let it operate as a check, when you 
come to examine the evidence by which Die caso 
is supxioiteib 

But all this is nothing. Their kindness to 
the enemy — their faithfulness to the plot against 
themselves — their ,[lek*nnination to work Dicir 
own ruin — would be loft shoid indeed, if it had 
gone no fariheij, dhan this; for ik would then 
fhpoiid ni)on the good fortune of their adver- 
sary in getting hold of the ^witnesses ; at le,'ist 

might be (iii^'stiouahle, whether the greater 
l)nrt of it oil* i»vcciiution8 for their own destme- 
tion might not have been thrown away.* 
Tiierefove, cver^ one of, those witnesst's, without 
any exception, * is either dismissed without a 
cause, {or I say the ciiuses are mere llimsincsa 
pors(aiifh;d, is refused to bo taken biidk, upon 
his caniest and humble soliciUtions, when 
there was eveiy lunaaii inducement to restore 
til cm to favour. Even thk» is not all. Knowjng 
what she had done ; recollecting hor^own con- 
trivanc^fj ; aware of all these emming and 
elalioratc devices towards her own undoing; 
having liefore her cyt^s the ])icturc of all those 
schemes to i-ender detection inevitable and con- 
cealment impossible; reflecting that she hadi 
given the last finishing stroke totljis conspiracy 
of hth; own,, by turning off these witnesses 
causelessly, and putting them into the power of 
hec enemy; kno>ving^that that enemy had 
taken advantage of lior; knowing the witnesses* 
were hero to destr<^ her, and told, that if she® 
faced them she was undone ; and dcsiroi^nd 
counselled, and implored, iigain and agam, to 
bethink her well before she ran bo enormous a 
risk : the Queen comes to ^ England, and is 


I ft 

here, on this spot, and confi'onts those wit- 
nesses Vhom she had herself enabled to undo 
herf Menaced with degAdarion and divorce -r 
knowing it was not an empty threat that was 
held oti^and seeing the denunciation was 
about to be ^accomplished — np to this hour she 
refutes all endeavours towards a cofhpromise of 
her honour and her i%hts ; she refuses a mag- 
nifioent retreat and the opportunity of an 
unrestrained indulgence, in all her criminal pro- 
pensiDcs, and even a safeguard and protection 
from the court of England^, and a vindication of 
her honour from the two Houses of Parliament! 
If, my lords, this is the conduct of guilt ; if 
cthese aro the lineaments by which vice is to 
*be ^^lTaced in the human frame ; if these arc 
the symptoms of that worst of aU states, 
dereliction of primpple carried to excess, when 
it alm<^st becomes a mental disease; then 
1 hd/e misread human nature; then 1 have 
weakly and gronndlossly come to my coii- 
clusiod ; for I have always understood 
that guilt was wary, and innocence alone 
improvident. > 

* # # # 

My lords,# t would remind you of an argu- 
ment which is used in the present case, and 
whicji I, was rather surprised to hear that some 
i:)orsoiis had been so very regardless of the 
details, as to allow to influence their otherwise 
acute and ingenious minds. They say, that if 
this is a plot — if the witnesses are speaking 
what ifl dhtme — tfiey have not sworn enough; 
tliat they ought to have proved it home, as it 
werev that they ought to have convinced all 
mankind, of acts having been uneipiivocally 
done which nothing but guilt could account for, 
acts which were utterly inconsistent with the 
supi>osition of innocence. My lords, can those 
who argue thus, have forgotten two things 
which evi ry man knows, one common to all 
ctisos, and Die other happening in every stage 

this, — namely, that Die most effectual way, 
because thq, safest, of laying a plot, is not to 
swear too hard, is not to swear too. much, or to 
come too directly to the point ; but to lay the 
foundation in existing fa(%s and real circum- 
stances, — to ki^it the false xrith the true, — to 
interlace reality with fiction, — to build the 
fanciful fabric upou that which exists iu nature 
— and to escape detection by taking most espe- 
fcial care, os they have done here, never to have 
twp witnesses to the same facts, and also to 
make Jihe facts as moderate, and as little offen- 
sive as possible. The arbhitects of this structure ' 
Jiave been well aware of these principles, and 
have followed these known rules of fabrication 
throughout. At Naples, why were not other 
Iieople called? \Vhy were there never two 
witneliscs to the same fact? Because it is 
dangerous ; because, when you are inventing a 
X)lot, you should have one witness to a fact, and 
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anotner to a oonfinnation ; have sdhoie , things 
true, which unimpeaohaUe evidence oaop^ye; 
other things fabricate#, wil^out Whidi theitrue 
would be of no avail, ---but avoid ofUixi^ Intro 
witnesses to the same thin^ at the eonie tixne, ' 
because the croas^examiBation is ^^remely , 
likely to moke them contradict e%i^ othclr* 

« * « ♦ , * 

But again, my lords-^am I to bo told by 
those who have attended to this evidencp, that 
there has been any very great short-coming in 
the swearing of some of the witnesses, — ^that 
they have not sworn unequivocally, — ^that they 
have not proved the facts P Why, what more 
convincing proof of adultery would ^ou have^ 

I than you have had in this case, if you believt 
I the witnesses, and they are uncontradilpiSied P 
I should not indeed say, if they are uncontra- 
dicted ; for I contend fihat your lordships ought 
not to compel me to contradict such witnesses ; 
but if you believe the witnesses, you have a case 
of adultery as plainly substantiated ix^ pSroSP 
ae cvtJrgained'verdict in WestihifiSter Hall, or 
ever procured Divorce Bill to pS|8S through your 
lordships* house. All that Defc^ont tells, — all 
thiit Majocchi tells, — every tiljlo of what 
Sacchi tells at the end of his evidence, — is proof 
[>oHitivo of the crime qf adulteiy. ^ If yon 
j believe Sacchi, adultery is the least of her 
I crimes — she is as bad hb Mossalina — she is 

! worse, or as bad as the Jacobins of Paris 

I covered even themselves with ctemjil infamy by 
endeavouring to prove Marief Antoinette to have 
* been. 

My lords, I have another remark to ^ake, 
before I leave this case. 1 have heard jt said, 
by some acute sifbei's of evidence, •“ Oh! you 
have damaged the witnesses, but only by 
proving falsehoods, by proving peijury indeed, 
in unimportant particulars.’* I need but remind ^ 
your lordships, that this is an observation which 
can only come from the lay part of the com- 
munity. Any lawyer at once will see hovr 
ridiculous, if I may so speak, such an objection 
must always be. It springs frohi an entire 
confusion of ideas; a heedless confounding 
i together of difibreiA things. If I am to con- 
firm the testimony of an accompHco— if I am 
to sot up an informer — ^no doubt my confirma- 
tion ought to extend to matters connected with 
; the^crime — no doubt it must be an important 

particular, else it will avail me nothing to prove ^ 
it ly way of confirmation. But it is quite the 
reverse in respect to pulling do>vn a ^qured 
witness, or a witness susi^cted of swearing 
falsely. It is quite enough if ho perjure him- 
self in any part, to take away all cjrcdit.fi-ofn i 
I the whole of his testimony. Can it be said , 
j that you are to pick and ehooso ; that you are 
I to believe part, and rcgect the rest asi false P 

I You may, indeed, he convjpced that a part is 

true, notwithstanding other ports are false- 


provided those pa^ ore not falsely and wilfully 
sworn to by the witness^ but parts vhich he may 
h^ve.bee% ignorant of, or may have forgotten, 
of may have mistaken. In this sense, you may 
ahocN&-^nl|[ng the part Jrou, believe, and sepa- 
t ra^g the.jpart ypp think contradicted, But if 
one part is ndk ojfiy not true— is not only not 
oonsistenl with the fact, but is fklsely and 
wilfully swoiin t6 on hie part — ^if you are satis- 
fied that pari; 8f his story is an invention— 
to use the plain word, a lie, and*that he is a 
^forsworn man — goo^ Ck)d ! ray lords, what safety 
is there for Ififman kind against the malice of 
their enemies — ^what chance of innocence escap- 
ing froh^ fhil toils, of the perjured and unprin- 
cipled conspirator, if you are to believe part of a 
tale, even though ten witnesses swear to it, all 
of wlJom you convict of lying and peijuiy in 
some other part of the story P I only pray 
your lordfchips to conaidfer what it is that forms 
the safeguard of each and every one of you 
against the arts of the meroenaay or the spiteful 
conspijatois Suppose any one man,— and lot 
I each of your lordships lay this to his mind 
before you dismiss the mighty toi)ic, — supiX)so • 
any efie of yqpr lordships were to meet until a. 
misfortune, the greatest that can befall a human 
being, and the greater in proportion as he is of 
an honourable mind, whoso soul is alien even to 
any idea or glance of suspicion of such a case 
being possible to himself, whose feelings shudder 
at the bare thought of his name even being ‘ 
accidentally coupled with abliarge at which his 
nature revolts — suppose that mischance, which 
bos happened to the »b^st aifd purest of men, 
which may happen to any of you to-iuorj*o\v, 
and wliieh if it •does happen must succeed 
against you to-morrow, if yoiP adopt; the prirf i' 
cqdo I am stniggling against — suppose any * 
one of your lordships charged by a mcrcouaiy 
scoundrel '#ritli the perprtratibn of a t^rime at 
which wc show in tliis cc^rntry our infinite 
horror* by almost, find with singular injustice, 
considering^ ti^e bare charge to stand in the 
place of pi-oof — supijoso this jilot laid to defame 
the fairest reputation in England — T say, that 
r<^J)utation must be saved, if escape it may, only , • 
by one ideans. Ho i>eijury can be expected to 
bo exposed in the main, the principal part of 
tlic fabric — that can bef easily defended fioni 
any attack^ against it ; all the arts of the . 
defendant’s counsel, and all his exjierience, will 
be exhausted in vain : •the plotter knows full well 
(as these conspirators have here done) diow to 
take care that only one person shall sw^ar to a 
fact, — ^to lay no present, to choose the 

time and select the place when cmitradiction 
cannot be given, by knowing the time and the 
place where any one of your lordships, whom ho 
maXs for his prey, may have chanced to be 
alone at any moment of time. Contradiction 
is not here to be expected, — refutation is imjws- 
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Bible, Prevarication of the witness upon the 
principal part of his case, beyond all doubts by 
ovety calculation of chances, there will not be. 
But you will Ixj defended by counsel ; and the 
court before whom 3 'ou are tried i/jill assuredly 
have you acquitted,* if ^hc villain, who has iiU' 1 
movably told a consistent, iipy*tale, — ^though 
not contradicted,— though not toucln^— upon 
the story itself, — tells the least falsehood^pon 
the most imiinpoi*tant partidUlors on w^ioh yogr 
advocate shall examiue him. My loros, I ask for 
the Queen no otfier justice t^az^this upon which, 
y(ju all rely, and must needs relyj ¥or your own 
(jsoape from the charge of nnnaturak crimes ! 

1 desire she may have no Mher* than 

that which forms the only safety to any one 
of your lordships in such cases, before any 
coiu*t that deserved the namq^ of a codrt of 
justice, where it might Ixj youi* lot to bo 
dragged and tried I ' ' 

I am told that the sphere of life in which 
JBcrgami, afterwards promoted to be the Queen’s 
chamberlain, originally moved, comparq/l witli 
the forUiiu! which has since attended him in 

• her service, is of itself matter of suspicion. 

T should Ijo sorry, my lords, to,, have liyed to 
see the day, when nothing more was required 
to min any exalted character in this free 
(country than the having shown favour to a 

I meritorious servant, by ju’omoting him! above 
I Jus rank in society, the rank of his birth. It 

* is a lot which has happened to many a great 
I man — which has liben that of those who have 
1 ’ become the ornaments of their countiy, God 

forbid wo should* evcr,«ee the tim*e, when all 
' ranks, all •stations in this community, except 
the highest, were not open to^all men ; and that 
I f.o should ever reckon it of itself a circumstance 
I* even of suspicion in any person — for neither ‘ 

I ’ sex tan be exempt from an inference of such a k 
I iiaturo if it is oiicC nutdh general and absolute, 
i —that he has ]iropiotcd an inferior tf) be his 
I equal ! Let me, however, d*eniind youj; lord- 
' sliips, that the rajudity of the promotion of 
I Herganii has been greatly overfSbated; and the- 
manner in which it took place is a convincing 
jiroof, ihat the story of love having been the 
cause of jt, is inconsistent with the fact, 

* * * * 

I [ do not dwell on this, my lords, as of any 
. iuipoi-tance to the, case; for whether 1 shall 
think it necessary to prove what 1 have just 
stated or not, T consider* that I have already 
disposed of the case in the commAits which I 
have mstile up 6 u the evidence, and in the appeal 
which I have made to the general principles of 
criminal justice. But, as the conduct of her 
Majesty has been so unsparingly scrutinized, 
ojid as it is important to show that’ even im- 
propriety existed not, where I utterly defy jofailt 
to bo proved, I thought it requisite to dwefl on 
.. this prominent feature iu the cause. If tlio 


’ Queen hdd frequented compameB below her 
she had lowered her dignity— if she 
hi^ followed courses which, though not guilty 
ones, might be deemed improper in themselves 
and inconsistent w4Jh her high station — ^if she 
had boen.pmved guilty of any such unworthi- 
no 8 S-^I 0 €^d«havc trodden upon iiigh ground 
still.* But I have no occasion to occupy it. 

I say, guilt there is none— levity there is none 
— hn^Orthiness there .is none. But if there 
had been any of the latter^ while I dared her 
accusers to the proof of guilt, admitting levity 
and even indecorum, 1 might still have appealed 
to that which . always supports virtue in 
jeopardy^the course of her former life at honu?, 
among Tier own relations, before she was 
fifo^i^ed upon here — while she had protection 
among you — while she had the most powerful 
of all protection, that of our late venerable i 
mon(p*ch. 1 hold in my hand a testimonial — | 

which cannot bo road, and which I am sure | 
will nqt bo weighed, without the deepest sense t 
of its importance ; above all, without a feeling ^ 
of 8 om)w, whe^we reflect upon the reign that j 
has passed, compare it with the rule wo | 

live under. ^It is a melancholy i:)roof— -more | 

melancholy, because wc no longer have liim I 
who furnishes it amoqgst us — but it is a proof 
how fiia£ illastrious sovereign viewed her, whom 
he knew better than all others — whom he loved j 
more than all the rest of her family did — even ! 

than those upon whoso affections she had a I 

greater ckim—nay*, whom ho loved better than 
ho did almost any child of his own. The plain- 
ness, ,the honesty, tho inteUigiblo and manly 
sense ,pf this letter are such, that I cannot 
refrain from tho gratification of i*eadmg it. It 
was written in 1804: — 

“Windsor Castle, Xov. 13, 1804 

“Mr Dearest Daughter-In-Law and Niece.— 
Yesterday, I and tho rest of my family had an inter- 
view with tho Prince of Wales at Kew. Caro was 
taken on all sides to avoid all subjects of altercation or 
c'Xplanation, consoquontly the conversation was neither 
instructive nor entertaining ; but it leaves the Prince of ■ 
Wales in a situation to show whothor his desire to 
return to his family is only verbal or real ” — (a differ- ' 

ence which Georgo III. never knew, except in others) ! 
— “ which time alono can sliow, * I am not idle in my 
endeavours to make inquiries that may enable me to ! 
communicato sonio*’i>lau for the advantage of the dear | 
cMld you and me with so much reason must interest | 
ourselves in ; and its effecting my haring the happiness 
of living more with you is no small incentive to*my 
forming some jdeas on tho subject; but you may > 
depend on their being not decided upon without your 
thorough and cordial ooncurronoe, for your authority as I 

mother it is my object to support. | 

** Believe mo, at all times, my dearest daughter-in- ] 
law and niece,' your ihost affoctionate father-in- 1 
law and unoU, 

• ‘ “George R.” 

I , 

,Sach, my lords, was the opinion which this 
good man, not ignorant of liuman affairs, no 
ill judge of human character, had formed of 
this near and cliei;?shed relation ; and uprm 
which, in the most delicate particulars, tlie care 
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of hk grand-daTighter and tfaeJidr ofhis oroym, 
he honestly, reaJly, and not in mer^ w^ds, 
always acted. • • 

1 might now read to yonr lordships a letCier 
from his illustrions succqfSor, not wjptten in 
the same tone of affection— not indlcati^ of ihe 
same feelii^s of regard—but by no *!igeans 
indicative of any want of conddence, or at least 
of any desii'c harshly to trammel his Eoyal 
Consort’s conduct. I aUiide to a letter# which 
has been so often before your lordships in other 


repek'ijoni, .never, to dismm for a . moment 
your min^, the, two great pomte upon whicli 
atta<dc up«m t^o m'£3ence ,*^dr8t, that 
the accusqin have not prov^ the facts by the 
good witn^es who . were within Iheir reach, 
w&tiL. they had no dwdow of j^totext for not 
oaltingi^andb geoondly^; that the witnesses 
whom Hi^y have ventured tp c^l are, every one 
of t]^^, irr^rably damaged in Iheir credit. 
Sow,! 1» i||gain asftj ia a pl^ to bo dis- 
covered, except by .the means of these two 


shapes, that I may ‘not think it necessoiy to .prihdplesP Nay,Jdiere are instances, in which 
repeat it here. It is a permission to live apart, plots have bdbVdiscovexed, through the medium 
and a desire never to come together again ; the of the second principle, when tlie first had 
expression of an opinion that their happiness happfafc^l, td fail* When venerable witnesses 
was better consulted, and pursued asmider* have been seen brought forward— when persons 
. and a very plain indication, that her Mayelty’s above all suspicion have lent themselves for a 
conduct should at least not.be watched with all season to impnre plans— when no escape for 
the scrupulousness, all the ngour, all the scru- the guiltless seemed open, no chance of safety 
tinizing agency, which has resulted in bringing to rematn— they have* almost providentially 
the present Bill of Pains and Penalties before escaped from the snare by the second of those 
your lordships. [Cries of “ Read, read.2 Mr. two principles ; by the evidence breaking down 
Brougham accordingly read the letter, os where# it was not expected to be sifted; by a 
follows:]— ♦. weak point being found, where no provision, 

• . ^ . ... the gttock being unforeseen, had been 

y.™ ta>uup. 

which wo aro to live, I Bhall endeavour to explain that great passago-rl say great, for it 18 
niyHclf upon that hoad with as much clojvnoBa wd poetically just and eloquent, even wore it not 

with as much iiropnctyaa fl\o nature of lAio Subject f , i 41,^ 

will admit. Our incliniitions aro not in our power, nor mspircd in the Sacred Wntings, wheio the 

should either of us bo held answerable to tho other Eldci*s had joined themselves m a plot which 

because nature has not inado us suitable to each other, hg^d appeared to have succeeded, ** for that,” as 
Tramiuil and comfortable society is, however, in our -ri^ i i. ii. i i xi. • 1. -x 

power ; lot our inlerconrse, therefore, ho restricted to Book says, they had hardened their hearts, 

that, and I will distinctly subsSribo to tlm condition and had turned away th6ir eyes, that they 
which you required,* thitiugh Lady Cholmondely, that naight not look at Heaven, and that they might 
oven in the event of any accident bappeuing to my , 0 « - x**.! xn-Sx 

daughter, which I trust Providence in its money will do the purposes of adjust judgments. But 

avert, I shall not iufringo the terms of the reliction, they, thotigh giving a clear, consistent, uncon- 

tradictcd rtory, >»ere disappointed, and their 
Lgreoablo correspondence, trusting, that os wo have victim was rescued irom tlreir gnjpo, by tiro 
loinplotcly explained ourselves to each other, tho rest trifliiiff circumstance of a contradiction about a . 


particular nature. I ^all now finally close this dis- 
agreoablo correspondence, trusting, that os wo have 
coinplotcly explained ourselves to each other, tho rest 


coinpiotciy expiainea ourselves to oacn otner, too rest » trilling circumstance oi a contracUction about a 

of our lives xvill passed in .minterrupted t^quillity. . tamarisk tree. Let not man caU those contra 
] am. Madam, with great truth, very smeeroly yours, t ww. jxuu va,*x w vn 


] am. Madam, with great truth, very sincerely yours, / 

" OXOllQX P. 

Windsor Castle, 
ripriV mh, 1796*.*' 

• 

My lord.s, I do not call this, as it has been 
termed, a Letter of Licence; such was the 
term applied to it, on tho former occasion, by 
those who are no>f, unhappily for tho Queen, 
no more,— those who were the colleagues and 
the coadjutors of the present ministers,— but I 
think it such an epistle as would makq it mat- 
ter of natural wonderment to tho person who 
received it, that her conduct should ever after , 
— arid especially the more rigorously the older 
the paHies were growing — become the ^subject 
of the most unceasing^iid unscrupulous watch- 
iug, plying, spying, and inves^^ationf ^ 

Such then, my lords, is this Case. • And 1 
again let me call on yon, even at tho risk of 1 


* Tho Quoen to her last hour positively deniod over 
haring retpiired any such conditftn, or having ever made 
.any allusion to tho subject of it. 


dictions those falsehoods %^hich fake wit- 
ne8so.s swear to from needless and heedless 
fal8eh%(^, such as*Sacchi about his changing 
his nanic~^r such as Demont about her letters 
— such as Majoochi about the banker’s clerk — 
or such as all tho other contradictions and 
fiUsohoods not going to the main Ixjdy of the 
case, buf to the main body of the credit of the 
witnesses — let not men rashly and blindly call 
these things accideftts, • They are just rather 
than merci^l dispensations of that Providence, . 
which wills not that the guilty should triumph, 
and which favourably* protects tho innocent! 

Such, xa§ lords, is the Case now bcfoie you ! 
Such is the evidence in kipport oi this tncasui-c 
— evidence inadequate >to prove a debt— impo- 
tent to deprive of a civil right— ridiculous to 
convict of the lowest offence — scandalous if 
brought forvi^ard to support a charge of, the 
Idlest nature which the law knows — monstrous 
to min the honour, to blast the name of an 
English Queen! Whaf shall I say, then, if 


f 


r 
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THE ORATOR. 


thia is tile proof by which an act of judicial 
legislation, a parliamentary flontence, on ca> 
j^oat facto law, is sought to be passed i^ainst 
theja defenceless woman P My lords, I pray you 
to pause. I do eameatly beseech yon to tak# 
^ I You are standiag uppn the brink of a 

!. precipice— tlien beware ! It forth your 

judgment, if sentence shall go ag^nst the 
' Queen. But it will be the only judgment you 
ever pronounced, which, instead of reading 
V object, will rdkum aud liound back upon i^ose 
who give it. Save the coniitryf my lords, from 
the horrors of this catastrophe — ^Ve yourselves 
I from this peril — rescue that countiy, of which 
you are the ornaments, but in whlclvuybu can 
flourish no longer, when severed from the 
people, than the blossom when cut off from the 
roots and the stiiin of the tree. Save* that 
country, that you may continue to adorn it— 
save the Crown, which is in jeopaMy — the 
Aristocracy, which is shaken — save the Altar, 
which must stagger with the blow that rends 
its kindred Throne ! You have said, my^ lords, 
you have willed -the Church and the King 
• have willed — ^that the Queen should*bo deprived 
of its solemn sorvi(ie. She has, ipstead of that 
j solemnity, the heartfelt prayers of tlie people. 

I She wants no j)rayors of mine. But I do here 

I pour forth my humble supplications at the 

I Thi*one of ]\fcrcy, that that mercy may 1)0 

j poured down ui>on the people, in a larger 

f measure than the moiits of their rulers may 

i deserve, and that j'oiir heai*ts may bo turned 

to justice I 


' . THOMAS CAKLYLE. 

Jhm 1795 , 

«. T,mb (iom^uKROii. 

T ruly it is a, mortifying thing for your 
conqueror to reflect how periflhabls,is the 
metal which he hammers with such violence; 
how the kind earth will soon shrohd iij) his 
bloody foot-prints ; and all that he achieved and 
skilfully piled together will bo like his oa/u 
canvass (^ty of a camp, — tliis evening Ibud with 
life — to-morrow all struck and vanished, a few 
earth-pits and heaps of^jtraw ! for here it always 
continues true that the deepest forc^isthe still- 
est ; that as in the fable, the mild sharing of the 
sun shall silently accomplish what ’the flerco 
blusterkig of the tempest had in vkin essayed. 
A)x)ve &11, it *18 ever to }x> kept in mind that 
not by material, but by*m<fral iwwer, are men 
and their actions governed. How noiseless is 
thought! No rolling of drums, no tramp of 
squadix>ns, or immeasurable tumult of baggage 
waggons, attends its movements. In what^b- 
scure and sequestered place may the head be 
meditating, which is otie day to be crowned with 


more thaif imperial authority; for kings 'and 
emperors will be amongst its ministering ser- 
vante; it will rule not o^r, but in, all hcada^^ 
and with ^ese its solitary combinations of ideas, 
as with r$a,^c forufulas, bend the world to its 
will. Tfle time may c6me when Napoleon him- 
self will bo bcil^ter known ibr his laws than for 
his battles ; and the victory of Waterloo prove 
loss momentous than the opening of the first 
meohopics* institute. . 


. WlLBERFOllCE. I 

* ;?0)>il769. Diedim. | 

[It ii wen known, almost too well knovm, porbaps, to ! 
make it necessary to mention it here, that to Mr. Wil< | 
borforce is duo the evorlostinj^ Iionour of having inliw- | 
duced the subject of the abolition of the -Slave 'I'l’aiio j 
into Parliament ; and tliat it was principally owing to j 
his unwearying zeal and persevering industry in the 
cause, thftt this country was freed from as groat a 
national crime as it is possible to conceive. 

It is not perhaps as well known — it is hardly possible [ 

to realize now— ^iat great obstacles ho had to sur- '• 
mount, and hoy great was tlio industry aud zeal > 
required bofor^his endeavours wore crowned witli 
success, and it would bo too long to detail them hero. | 
Early in 1787 ho announced his intention of bringing 
forward a motion relative -to the 81ave I’rado, but w an j 

prevonled 'from ill-hcalth till 1789, when the Hoiiso 
refused to como to a decision upon tbo propositions lio i 
submitted. , 

No further notice was taken of the subject till the i 
year 1791, when Mr. Wilberforco’s motion for tlio I 
Abolition was lost by majority of seventyjive voCc.h. 

Pox, Pittfand Burke wore, however, in the minority ; • 

and in the succeeding session their eloquence and zeal | 
wore exerted with powerful eflect, and the proposition 
was adopted, "That it shall not be lawful to import ' 
any Afiicau negroos into any British Colonics, in ship.s 
owned or navigated by British subjects, at any time ! 
after the 1st day of .January, 1796." I 

Nevertheless, the absolute prohibition of tho trade • 
did not take place till 1807, or twenty years after j 
Mr. Wilboriuroe made his first notice of a motion on tho 
Object. 

liio speech from wliich the following extract is taken 
was delivered on the 2nd April, 1792.] '■ 

• HoRKOKS op the MiDDIJS l^ASSAGE. 

I THINK, sir, T ho^c already laid enough to ; 

the charge of tins detested traffic; yet, i 

believe mo, if I were so disposed, I could .add - 

much more of a similar nature; but I will pass 
it over, just onl^ suggesting one new topic on 
which .1 might enlarge, that, I mean, of our j 
staining the commercial honour of Great Britain, 
by descending to every petty fraud in our deal- 
ings with the natives. 

Kut, not to take up any more of your time 
on this *{>art of the subjeet, I must pass on to 
another, which originally struck my mind as 
b6ing moTf horrid than all the rest, and wliich, 

, I think, still retains its superiority ; I mean tho 
situation of the slaves on board ship, or what 
is ^commonly eallcd tho middle i)aaaage, I will 
spare the committee,, however, the detail of all i 
those perfections in cruelty which it cxliibits ; 





bat two or three metances I must znention^ 
>^ause tJiey are of a recent date, and jstlll more 
because they will tedd to convinee those Vho 
are inclined rather. to regulate than abolish the 
slave trade, that so long^ it is 8ii|Pered to 
exist, the evils of the middle passai3|6 miftt exist 
also, thougH in respect of them, store th2b( any 
other class, regulation might have been deenied 
effectual. We were told, I remember, in an 
early stage of our inquiry, that formerly, indeed, 
the negi’oos were but ill accommodated during 
their conveyance, and, perhaps, there was now 
and then a considerable mortality; but such 
had been the improvements of late years, that 
they were now quite comfortable and happy^ 
liTet it was no longer ago than in the year 
that Mr, Isaac Wilson, whose intelfigeni land 
candid manner of giving hi| evidence could not 
but impress the coininiitee with a high opinion 
of him, was doomed to witness scenes as i.'oply 
distressing as almost ever occurred in the annals 
of the slave trade. I will not condemn the 
committee to listen to the particulars of his 
dreadful tale, but for the present will content 
myself with pointing your attention to the 
moHality. llis ship was a vessel of 370 tons, 
and she had on board 602 slaves, a number 
greater than we at present allow, bijit gather 
less, I fhink, than what was aasexied by the 
slave mercliants to be necessary in order to 
(iarry on their trade to any tolerable profit. 
Out of those 602 sin 5 lost 105. I will mention 
tlie mortality also <jf three or four m%e vessels 
which were in company with hci% and belonged 
b; the same <iwnor. One of them boiiglit 450, 
and buried 200 ; auollier bought 466, andvbuided 
73; another bought 546, and bfiried 158; 
besides 155 from his own ship, his number 
lx>ing 602; and from the whole four after 
the landing of their cargoes there died 220.; 
He fell in with another vessel which lost 362 ; 
the number she had bought was not specified. 
To these actual deaths during and immediately 
afte.r the voyage, add the subsequent loss in 
wliat is called the seasoning, and consider that 
this loss would be greater than ordinary in 
cargoes landed in ffb sickly a state. Why, sir, 
were sucli a mortality goneralj^ it would, in a 
few months, depopulate the earth. We asked 
the surgeon the causes of these excessive losses, 
particularly on board his own ship, whore he 
had it in his power to ascertain* them. The 
substance of his reply was, that most of^tho 
slaves appeared to labtxur under a fixed d|jection 
and melancholy, interrupted now and Jhen by 
lamentations and plaintive songs, Expressive 
of their concern for the loss of theiii relations ' ' 
and friends, and native countiy. So powerfully i 
did this operate, that many attempted voi-ious 
ways of destroying themselves; some •endea- 
voured to dx’own themselvesf and three actually 
effected it ; others obstinately refused to take 


snstepaance, . and. wh^n the whip a^d, 
violent means were, to compeji i; 

4bey looked ii{> the face of iito 
wlm ^wiUii^ly exe^t^ this painful tasli^ 
in theiu own laxtgaage, ** presently we sb^ ' 

» be no woriy' Their stftto of mind. prodiKsed 4 ' 
genei^; lax^twr^and debfiity, which w<^ 
(^iLsed; in many inistauces, by on unconqueiN , 
able abstinence fixm food, arising par% ftoto 
sickness^ partly, to use i^e languagsi of slave 
captfdns, from ** sulkiness/’ « These causes 
•naturally proj^itced the dyseiiteiy; the con- 
tagion spread, numbers were daily carried ofif, . 
and the •disorder, aided by so many powerful 
auxiliaries, resisted all the force of medicine. 
And it is worth while to lumark, that these 
grievqus sufferings appear to have been in no 
degree owing either to want of care on the pait 
of the o\yior, or to any negligence or hai'shncss 
of the captain. When Mr. Wilson was ques- 
tioned if the shij) was well fitted ; as well, says 
he, as most vessels are, and the crew and slaves 
as well treated as in most ships ; and he after- 
wards speaks of his captain in still sti*oiigor 
terms, as ijeing a man of tenderness and 
humanity. • 

The ship in which Mr. Claxton, the surgeon, 
sailed, since the regulating Act, afforded a repe- 
tition all the same horrid circumstances I 
have before alluded to. Suicide, in various 
ways, was attcmptc<l and effected, and the 
• same barbarous expedients were resorted to, in 
order to comi>ol them to continue an existence 
bx> painful^ to be endured: the mortality also 
was «is great. And yWjdierc jflso, it appears to 
have been in no di^roc the fault of the captain, 
who is represented* as having felt for the slaves 
in their wretched situation. ‘If such were the 
’ state of things under captains who had still, the 
feelings of their nature^ what must it be under 
those of a dftiiiraiy descri|’ftion F It woifld be a 
carious speculation to consider what would be 
the cowfuct towardl^ his cargo of such a man as 
one of thci^ix J lately spoke of.* It would be 
curious to trace such a one, in idea, throiigh 
all the opportunities the middle passage would 
afford him of displaying the predominant 
features of his character. • 

Unhappily, sir, it is not left for ns hero to 
form Qur own conjectures ! Of the conduct of 
one of thcii^ at least, I have heard incidents - 
, which su7|^ass all my imagination could have 
conceived, ^One of them I would relate, if it 
were not almost too sliocking for d^cripti<Jn ; and 
yet I feel it my du^, in the situation m which 
I stand, not to sufmr Aiyself to pay too much 
attention to what has been well called squeam- 

••CJxptain Phillips, of the ThotHcut; Capt. ITutchinsun,' 
of tno Wuip ; nml Capt. Kimbcr, of tho Recoverv^ all 
of Bristol ; Capt. Houston, of tho Mart/ia ; Capt. 
Doyle, of the Iktset/ j aud Capt I<ee, of the Aniachreef 
all of Liverpool. 


‘V ' 
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mV OBATOR 


of the committee^ be 

to recite, or for yo^ to tiear^ it 
“ it too bad for one of those nnbippy 
to suffer, of "whom I haye this .night 
to be the advocateu ^Thore a 


,giii on board, hbeut fifteen years of i^e, 4 and fiscKfigs t>f the mind, you will in vain sit 


y. 


had unfortunately contre^d 4 di^ior^, 
’ ^nich produced effects that render/>d her, % 
object of commiseration. Xn| this 


' '%iaation,.beipg quite naked,* she bejit«down in 
a stooping postqre, wishing out of modesty to 
'conceal her infirmity : the papUdn ordered her. 
to walk upright, aud ^yh6n she'^uld not, or 
would not obey, ho hoisted her w, naked as 
she "was, by the wrists, with her i<V3t *a. little 
distance from tbo dock ; and whilst she there 
hung, a spectacle to the whole crew, he flogged 
her with a whip with his own hands. He then 
hung her up in a similar way by both legs, and 
lastly by one leg; till' at Icnj^h ha^ng thus 
exhausted the efforts of his savage invention, 
he released her from her torments. The poor 
unhappy young woman never again recovered. 
What with the pain, and what with the shame 
she suffered, she fell into couvalsidns, and died 
within three days. The person who related 
this fact to me is a professional man, who is 
ready to declare it upon his oath. Ho has 
related to me other acts of barbarity, ^nearly 
as atrocious ; and you will be little surprised 
to hear that the cruelties of this wretch were 
not confined to slaves alone, but that the 
sailors came in for*' their share.* Think only 
that these things passed but a few months 
ago, and here tooj as I before liad occasion 
to remark, you will observe that this was at 
the very moment of our inqifiry and discussion ; 
ind yet, eyen thin they could not, though but 
for a short interval, suspend their work of 
cruelty, but p\irsucd it more daringly and 
desporfAcly thaff ev€r.* And so 1/ill it ever 
be whilst you employ such agents as the 
slave trade either finds or makes: J^eu will 
in vain endeavour to prevent ^thq effects of 
those ferocious dispositions which this savage 
traiHc too commonly creates; till your regu- 
lations can counteract the force of habit, and 
change tfic nature of the human mind, they 
will here be of no avail. 

Nor, as you must h&vo already collected, can 
they have all that effect which lui| sometimes 
been supposed even in preventing the mortality, j 
1 do not, indeeil, deny ili&t the Be^lating act 
has lessened this mortality, but not in the 
degree in which it is generally imagined ; and 
even in the last year I lAiow the deaths on 
shipboard will be found to have been between 
ten and eleven per cent, on the whole numlier 


that was* exported. In truth, you cannot 
reach ttie cause of this mortality by all your 
regulations. Until yoii can cure a broken 
helrt, uzi^ you can- legislate for the affec- 
tions, and bind by*,vour statutes the passions 


* Mr. Wllberforce b^ng called upon for the name 
Of iho 9aptain, said ** Captain Kimw iti the man who 

performed these feats. ” 




here^dcvisingrrules and orders: J^our labour 
will bo nugatory : you cannot make these poor 
creatures live against their will : in ^ite of all 
you c«n do they %vill delude your regulations; 
th^ will mock your ordinances and triumph, 
as they have already done, in escajping out of 
your hands. 

. 0, sir, are not these things too bad to be any 
longer eqdiired ? I cannot but persuade myself 
that* whatever difference of opinion there may 
have .been, we shall this night be at length 
unanimous. I cannot believe that a British 
House of Commons will give its sanction to 
the continuance of this infeniol traffic. We 
were for awhile ignorant of its real nature; 
but iV has now been completely developed, 
and laid open to your view in all its horrors. 
Never was there^ indeed, a system so big with 
wickedness and cruelty : to whatever part of it 
you direct y&nr view, whcilier to Africa, the 
middle passage,’ or the West Indies, the eye 
finds . no. comfort, no satisfaction, no relief. 
It is the gracious ordinance of Providence, lx)th 
in the imtnral and moral world, that good 
should often arise out of evil. Hurricanes clear 
the air, and the propagation of tmth is pro- 
moted by •persecution i pride, vanity, pi*ofnsion, 
in their remoter consequences contribute oftc*n 
to thcbhappiness of mankind ; in common what 
is in itself evil and vicious, is permitted to carry 
along withrit some circumstances of palliation ; 
even those descriptions of men that may seem 
most noxious have often some virtues belonging 
^to their order. The Arab is hospitable. The 
robber is brave. Wo do not necessarily find 
cnielty associated with fraud, or meanness with 
injustice. But here the case is far otherwise. 
It is the prerogative of this detested traffic 
to separate from evil its concomitant good, and 
reconcile discordant mischiefs ; it robs war of 
its generosity ; it deprives jfeacc of its security. 
You have the vices of polished society without 
its knowledge or its comforts ; and the evils of 
barbarism without its simplicity. Nor are its 
ravages restricted, as those of other evils, to 
certain limits either of extent or continuance; 
in the latter it is constant and uninterraitted ; 
in the former it is universal and indiscriminate. 
No age, no sex, no rank, 'no condition is exempt 
from the "fatal influence of this wide wasting 
calamity !« Thus, it attains to* the fullest measure 
of pure, unmixed, unsophisticated wickedness ; 
and scorning all coApetition or comparison, it 
stands ^without a rival in the secure, undisjjuted 
possession of its detestable pre-eminence. 





[Tbe follQiirl&gr nobl^ 

Cbatham is a finaspA^iBiiUr of Jto^' 
pbaoiophi6^'i] * * ^ 

GuaeaCts^ os the £aki ^ < 

unacGominodatilt^, 
had mehkrd^uMiif^^^ 
over-awed ; tod' <m6 ;of Sfef tsov^td^i# 

thought rpjaltj so impaired in* l^s pra^e; i£at 
he oouspir^ to remove Imn, in order to 1^ re- 
lieved from hia Superiority. ISfo state <^canexyj 
no narrow system of vicious politics, no^w 
contest for ministeml yictyiies, stmk him to the 
vulgar level of the ^eeit^ hut^ Overhead^, 
persuasive, and impracticdhle, his was 

England, his amUtion was fame. Wi^nt dir 
viding, he destroyed party ; without Coiiliptin^, 
he made a venal age unapinious, Erance sunk 
•beneath him. With one hand he smote the 
house of Bourbon, and wieldedSn the other the 
democracy of England. The sigl^t of his mind 
was infinite ; and his schemes wcixs to aficct, — 
not England, not the present age only,-— but 
Europe and posteiity. •Wonderful vetf the 
moans by which these schemes were accom- 
plished; always seasonable ; always adequate 
the suggestions of dn understanding animated 
by ardour and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinaiy feelings, whicn make life amiable 
and indolent, — those ' sensations which soften, 
and allure, and vulgarize, — were unknown to 
him. No domestic difficulties, no domestic 
weakness, reached him ; but, aloof from the 
sordid occurrences of life, and^ unsullied by its 
intercourse, he edme occasionally into our 
system, to counsel and to decide. 

A character, so exalted, so strenuous, sp 
various, so authoritative, astonished a cornipt 
age, and the Treasury trembled at the name of 
Pitt, thrpyigh all her classes of yciv(i4ity' 
raption imagined, ind^, that she had found 
detects in tUs statesman, and talked much of 
the inconsistency of his glory, and much of the 
ruin of his victories;' l^t th% history of his 
country, and the oala^ties of the ^emy, an- 
swered and refuted het. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents: 
his eloquence was an era in the senate, peculiar 
and spontaneous ; familiarly exprossi^ gigantic 
sentiments and instinctivo ivisdom : not {Ike the 
torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid fonfia- 
gration of Tully, it resembliBd somefimes 
thunder, and sometimes the mtisio, of tile ^heres. 
Like Hurray, he did not conduct the rader- 
staudihg through the gainful subtlety of argu- 
mentation ; nor was he, like Townshend, fU cvct 
on the rack of exertion;^ blit rather lightened 
upon the subject, and reached the point Igr t^ I 



P^&cat in the 

zH^medthe.Omt, op oyaiidn, cf 

Ity the eletatiou of his 'sut^Ri^r at mllvke^s'd 
mmlfyt802. 'i' • ; ' 

The ITedford, whpito mMomry is^o^ 

preserved: in ihp foUo^dnk speoek i 

of i^di^e who whs roister te the CWt m 1 
in 17^, sncL*4&Bid ^ pBellminarleB of peace wiU ^ 
France and Spain at Fontainobleau ; was the j 
unde of the present duke, and the unole of Ijord Joh%^ 
now Ruit»IL HJs early death was viewed at the'; 
time as a naiional calamity, on account of his htyhi^ 
senatorial influsnoo. the purity of his character, and 
gmt BervhMs\ii!|^ he rendered to the promotloh'^v^/ 
agrioultuxe4] . . , 

tJuLOey OP THE DuVB of 

M B. OnAIBMAN,— If the sad event whdeh::;. 

has recently occnrredfwcro only aprivhi^- - 
misfortune, Jiawover heavy, I should fed .the 
impropriety of obtrudilig^ upoil the House the . 
ftelings of private friendship, ahd would have 
sought some othef opportunity of expressirg 
those sentiments of gratitudS and^ afibotio^j, 
which must be ever due from opie to the memeny ^ 
of the excellent persoh whose loss giva^pcoasion S 
to the sortf of motion oP eoufee which* I ami 
about to make to the Houbcji It is because I . 
consider *tho death Of the Duke of Bedford us a 
groat publi$l^ca]|unity — ^because the public itself ^"- ft’ 
scorns so to consider it; because,- not in thie^^.v ' F'*' 
town only, b^ in cveiy'tpart of the Hugdopu ' 
the impression made by' it 8eem»> to be tlm ; 
strongest 'and mostuniver^ that ever mpp^»flX^'^^ 
upon the loss of asulrfqctfitt is for these reasons ' , 
that 1 presume* tp hope'fe't^ie indulgence of. 
the HouSe;|f.I deviate in some degree ficom the * 
»commok^*i(|I^Be, and introduce my motion in a 
manned w^i I rnust'cicmfcss to be unusual on ' 
similar occasiema. At the same Jbime, ^ trust, 


sir, that I shalbnift be suspected oi ^ 
to abuse the indu^ence Irhich I ask, by dweliw^) 
Kwith the fondness of friendship, upon the yflWi»Mi 
r excbHonces of the character to * whieh^ 
aQtded^ ihuch less by entering mfo a 

amoral events of his life, wiiioh n^ht ' /> ^ 
td'illmrtrate it, There watf somOtJ#^^ ^ 

(^l&ractar so peculiar and styiking, 

J.. V 



S4 ' TBE Ol^TOB. 

admu^ntion whicli Kis vlrtaos commanded was never a|>prQached any being wbo is not rc- 
sucV tbat to expatiate upon them in any detail presented to him as in some degree his inferior I 
Is ni^necessaiy, as upon this occasion it would Unfess blessed with a heart uncommonly sus- 
' be improper. That he has been much lamented c4>tible and disposed to virtue, how should ho 
^ anid generally, cannot be wondered^t, for surely who haMoarcely ef fr seen an equal, have a com- 

■^thore never was a moift just' occasion of puoHo^ mon fS^Wingrand a just sympathy, for the rest of 
sorrow. To lose such a man t^t such a time I manJiSnd, vrhe seemed to have been ibrmed rather 
so unexpectedly ! The particular si«ge of Ids /or him/ ahd as instruments of his gratification, 
life too in which we lost Kim, must add to^exy than together with him for the general poiposcs 
feeling of regret, and make we disappbix4>>^6tit of najbiu^? Justly 4ias the Boman satirist 
more severe and poignant to all thinkiim xninds. remarked, 

flad ho fallen at an earlier ^eilo^. tho ]^blic ta Barns enim ferm^ sensi6 communis in illd* 

whom ho could then, comparaiiveiy speaking at Fortune ” 

}^' least, be but little known, would rather have This was precisely the case of the Duke of 
compassionated and condoled witfi the* feelings .Bedforde nor do I know that his education was 
of his friends and relations, than have been •per^tly exempt from defects usually belonging 
themselves very severely aifiicted by th^ loss, to siKjh situations ; but virtue found her own way, 

It would have been suggested, asid even we wbo and on the very si (}0 whore the danger was the 

were the most partial must have admitted, that greatest was her triumph most complete. From 

, the expectations raised by the dawn are not the blame of selfishness no man was over so 
always realized in the meridian of life. If the eminently free. No man put his own gratifica- 
fatal event had been ijostponed, the calamity tion so low, that of others so high inhisestima- 
might have been alleviated by the consideration tion. Tp contribute to the welfare of his fellow '' 

^ that mankind could not have looked for any citizens was the constant, unremitted j>ursuit of ' 

length of time to the exercise of his virtues and his life, by bis example and his bonclicence to 

talents. But he was snatched away at® a mo- render betterf wiser, and happier. Ho truly loved 

mont when society might have reasonably hoped, the public, but not only the public, according to 

that after having accomplished all the good of the vsual acceptancocof the word; not merely 

wliich it was capable, ho would have descended the body coipPrate, if I may so express myself, 

not immatnrely into the tomb. Ho had, on the which boars that name, but man in his iiidi- 

ono hand, lived long enough to have his cha- vidual capacity ; all who came witliin his notice ^ 

racter fully confirn^d and established, while on and deserved his protection, were objects of his 

the other, what remained of life seemed, accord- genei’Ous*'conccm. From his station the sphere 

ing to all human expectations, to afford ample of his acquaintance was larger than that of most 

space and scop^* for exercise of the virtues other* men ; yet in his extended circle, few, very 
of which that character was composed. The few, (X)uld be counted to whom ho had not found 

tree was old cimugh to en^lo us to ascertain some occasion to be serviceable. To bo useful, 

V the quality of the fmit wluch it would bear, whether to the public at large, whether to his j 

. . and, at the sarno time^ young enough to promise ^ relations and nearer friends, or even to an indi- |; 

many ^ years ofj)roduc^\ The high rank and vidual of his species, was the niling passion of | ' 

splciufid foriuuc of ttio great man of whom I am liis life. | 

speaking, tliough^not circumstances which in Ho died, it is true, in a state of celibatCy ; but i 
themselves either can or ought to conciMate the 4f they may be called a man's children whoso | 

regard and esteem of rational irind", are yet so conoem« ai;o as dear to him as his own ; to i 

far considerable, as an elevated situation, by protect whom from evil is the daily object of his | 

^ making him who is placed in it more i*K)weiJul care ; to promote whose welfare he exerts every j 

and conspicuous, causes his virtues vices to faculty of wliich ho is possessed : if such, I say, I 

be more^uscful or injurious to society. In this arc to bo esteemed our children, no man had j 

case the rank and wealth of the person are to . over a more numerous family than the Duke of | 

be attended to iu another and a very cliflferent Bedford. : 

point of view. To appreciate his v^its justly. Private friendships are not, I own, a fit topic | 
wo must consider, not o^ly the adj[wtages, buh for this House, or any public assembly ; but it is | 
the disadvantages, connected with<fmoh ciroum- difiicult any one who had the honour and I 
stancej. Th^^ dangers attending prosperity in happiness to be his friend, not to advert, when 1 

* general, ^d ’high situjitigjn in particular, the speaking of such a man, to his conduct and j 

corrupt js,iBffluonee of llatteiy, to which men in behaviour in that interesting character. In his ] 

such g^pb^ons arc morepecuKarly exposed, have friendship, not only ho was ilisinterested and j 
been w thenie of moralists in all ages and in ** sincere, but in him were to bo found all the 

all nations : but how are these dangers inciipased characteristic excellences which have ever dis- 

with respect to him who succeeds in his child- tingtiished the men most renowned for thal 

hood to the first rank aud fortune in a kingdom most amiable of aft yirtues. Some are warm, 

' ^ch as this, and wbo having.lost his parents, is but volatile and inconstant; be was warm too, 

% ’ . ' . 


but steady and nnchaz^abl^. " once 
he known to ahy o£ ^e ditties ftf 4^at 

Bftcred relation. WhAre his' Vas 

placed, there it temainedi, or there *it 

grew : for it may be more ^^y aaid'ofijliiis^aii, 
than of any other that ever existed, 'thdt^' if he 
. loved yon at the beginning the an4you 
did nothing to forfeit his esteetn, 1^' wonld Idve 
you still more at the end of itl Sidch was the 
uniformly progressive state of his afiections, no 
less than of his virtue and wisdom. 

It has happened to many, and he was cer* 
taiuly one of the number, to grow wiser as they 
advanced in years. Some have even improved 
in virtue; but it has generally been* in that* 
class of virtue only which consists in resis^ng* 
the allurements of vice, and too often havetheso 
advantages been counterbalanced by the loss, 
or at loa.st the diminution, of that openness of 
heart, that warmtli of feehngj'that readiness of 
sympathy, that generosity of spirit, which have 
been reckoned among the chatacteristic* attri- 
butes of youth. In this case it was far other- 
wise. Endued by nature with* an unexampled 
firmness of character, he could Ifring his mind 
to a more complete state of discipline than any 
man I ever knew ; but he had, at the same 
time, such a comprehensive and just view of all 
the moral questions, that he well knew to dis- 
tinguish between those inclinations, which, if 
ijidulged, must bo pernicious, and the feelings, 
whieli, if cultivated, might, prove beneficial to 
mankind. All bad propensities, therefore, if 
I any such ho liad, ho oomi>letely conquered 
j and suppressed, while, on the other haftd, no 

, man ever studietl the trade by which hc*was to 

1 get his bread— the profession by whicli he hoped 
! to rise in wealth and honour — nor even the 
; higher arts of poetry or eloquence, in pursuit , 
j of a fancied immortality, with more zeal and 
ardour than this excellent person cultivated 
the noble art of doing good to his fellow 
creatures. In this pursuit, above all others, 
diligence is sure of success, and jujcordingly it 
would be difficult to find an example of any 
other man to whojn so many individuals are 
indebted for happiness or comfort, or to w'hom 
j the public at largo owe more »esseutial obliga- 
j tion. 

' So far was he from slackening or growing 
cold in these generous pursuits, Ijiat the only 
danger was, lost, notwithstanding his admirable ' 
good sense and that remarkable sobemeae of 
character which distinguished him, his# munifi- 
cence might, if he had lived, have engaged him 
in expenses to which even bis princely fortune 
would have been found inadequate. Thils the 
only circumstance like a /ailing in this great* 
character was, that while indulging his darling 
passion for making himself useful to otters, he 
might be too regardless .of* future consequences 
to himself and family. The love of utility was 

V" 



, piaBsiblk;^ Ev^n in Mi, 

toonii (atid be ihfa hy no means imtuhdl^ avai^^; 
t6 snob as were suitobleto bis station of bft), 

^ bis graver boms* be so much loved ^ ^ 
t* ]|f^p tide gra^ olgeot in view, that ha earned / 
♦by* 'degrees to tfrow weafy of every amusment . ‘ 
wMdfi was notviiswe ^gree coBnected with ' 
ift. Ag^wdture be judged rightljf^ to be the 
niost^srfb} <4 aU sciences, and mote pai^ularly 
imthis pseo^ stafe^of a^Toirs, be epnotived It %o 
bo the d^orfment in which bis servi^s to bis u 
4Countiy migbt^l;^ igost beneficial. To agricab | . 
ture, f^erefore, be principally applied himself, | 
nor can it be doubted but with bis capacity, ^ ^ 
activity, wd energy, be must have attained his " 

I olgect, and made himself eminently Useful in 
that ipost important branch of political economy. 

Of the particular degree of bis merit in this 
respect, hpw much the public is already indebted 
to him, how much benefit it may still expect to 
derive from the effects of his unwearied dili- 
gence and splendid example, is a question upon 
which snany members of this House can form a 
much more accurate judgment than I can pre- 
tend to do. But of his motives to these excr- ' 
tions i am competent to judge, and can affirm 
without a doubt, that it was the same which 
actuated him throughout — an ardent desire to 
emploj& his faculties in the way, whatever it 
might bo, in which ho could most contribute to 
•the good of his country, and the general interest 
of mankind. ’ 

With regard to his politics, I feel a great 
unwillingnops to be whoUy silent on the siiljcct, 
and at the stune time^^anch Aifficulty iu treat- 
ing it with propriety, when I (xonsider t«3 whom 
I am addressing myself. I .j,ni sensible tliu^ 
those principles upon which in any other jjlact^ jj 
I should not hesitate to i>ronotu4ce an unqualified : 
eulogium, may be thought by some, perhaps by 
the majority of this House, rather to stand in 
need of apology and exculpation, than to form a 
propei'*sabject for panegyric. But even in this 
view I maf be* allowed to offer a few woi-ds in 
favour of my departed friend. I believe few, if 
ajiy of us, are so infatunted with tlio extreme 
notions vf pbilosoi)hy as not to feel a partial 
veneration for the principle*?, some loifning even 
to the prejudices of the ^ancestors, especially if 
they were of any note, from whom we are ! 
rcspcctiv^descendcd. Such biases are always, * 
as 1 suspe^ favourable to the cause of patriotism 
and public itdrtue ; I am sure, at least, that in 
Athens and Borne they were so eonsidej-ed. No 
man had ever less^of family pride, in tlie bad 
sense, than the Duke of Bedford ; but he had a 
great and just respect for his ancestors. Now 
if, upon the principle to which T have alluded, 
it was in Borne thought excusable iu one pf tbe ' 
Claudii to have, in conformity with tlie general 
manners of their race, something too much of 

an aristocratical pride and haughtiness, surely 

» • f 


aw ^ TiaiB oftSiTOii. 


' iiiL tbk coTHxtiy it mot rmpaxiomfi!^ 

V Itn^ll tobe ^abuBly atfcaisHed'td''^^^^^ 
8ti|;|$eet, and peculiarly 

populat parts of our cdiistdtuti 0 u. '^jjbiexctis^ 
able, at least, in one who immbeas aSnon^Ue 
- . ancestors the great Bafi of Bedfep^ #e T 
of Pym and the friend of 'Btzd^eri, 
enthusiastic lover bf liberty : nor 
wondered at if a despend^t of Lord 
should feel i^ore tht^i coininon hoiM)r«fbt:^rai<> 
trary power, and a quick, pexhapB even a ji^dus 
discemnieut of any appvoacV of jj^nden^ ih ^ 
system of govenunent to that dreaded exv. But 
, whatever may be our differences *r|ga^ to 
principles, 1 trust there is lio mombbr ef ^8 
House who is not liberal enough to do justice 
to upright conduct even in a political adversary. 
Whatever, therefore, may be tHbught of those 
principles to which I hpive alluded, tl^ political 
conduct of my much lamented friend must be 
allowed by all to have been manly, consistent, 
and sincere. 

It now remains for me to toiich upon the last 
i melancholy scene in which this exce]}.ent man was 
t to l)e exhibited, and to all those who admire his 
character, let- it bo some consolation that his 
exit was in cveiy respect conformable to his past 
life. I have already noticed that prosperily 
could not corrupt him. He had now to undergo 
i a trial of an obstinate nature. But in eveiy 
instance he was alike traC to his character, and^ 
* in Trioments of extreme lx)dily pain and ap- 
proaching dissolution, when it might be expect^ 
i that a man’s very feeling would be (voncentrated 
ill his personal ^HuftcTi&ilJs— his veiy thoughts 
occupied by the awful event imijcnding — even 
' in these momont| he put by all selfish considera- 
® tions ; kindness to his friends was the sentiment 
. . still uppermost in his mind, and he employed 
himself to th(» last boipr of his life, in making 
the most considerate Waiigements fer tlie hap- 
piness and comforts of those who were to survive 
him. While iii the enjoyment of prosperity he 
had learned and practised all tho8<» mrMcr virtues 
which adversity alone is supposed capable of 
^ teaching ; and in the hour of pain and approacdlt* 
iiig death, he had that calmness andr serenity 
which ardthought to belong exclusitely t6 hedth 
I of body and a mind at, ease. 

If 1 have taken an unusual, and possibly an 

• •irregular course, upon tliis extraorffiiuuy occa- 
sion, I am confident the Blouse will pdirdon tne. * 
They will foi'give something, no deubt^ to the 
warmtfv^f private friendship, to sentkients of 

• gratitude T^j^h I must fc§l, and, whenever I 
have an opportunity, must express, tb the latest 
hour of xhy life. But the consideration of the 
public Utility, to wliich I have so much adverted 
as the ruling principle in the mind of my ftiond, 
will weigh far more with them. They will in 
their wisdom acknowledge, that to celebrate and 
to perpetuate the memoiy of great and mento- 



I ripimindmdual^ khi^^ im'Sss^ 
tpiiOie community. It 

pUif)0se of performing tUb pious office of friend* 
.i^p by ^ndly i^Wers upon his tomb, 

yhvb diUwnsj^r libation to the cha- 
of Btedfmd. Tlio motive that 
lis ,^e to w^t were 

It ig timt tmS' gpreat character may 
te ^txbn^y upon the minds of all who 

heal* me ; tfcat tlfisy.mby it ; that they may . 
feel it; ^fiaboriraO' of it in '^eir 

domestic ciridba ; that titey m^ speak of it to 
their children, an$ hoM,it up & ^ imitation 
of posterity. If he coWd no# bs scnsiWe to 
•wh^ passes here below, I am sure ihat nothing 
couJd give him so. much satisfaction as to find 
tiiat *w6 are endeayonriii^ to znako ,.his memoiy 
mnd example, ashettook ccu^ his life should be, 
useful to mankind. ' . * 

I #ill conclude with applying' to the present 
occasion a beautiful passage from the speech of 
a very young *orator.* It may be thought 
perhaps to savour too much of the sanguine 
vieiira of youth to stand the test of a rigid jjhi- | 
losophicad inquiry; but it is at least cheering I 
and consolatory^ and that’in this instance it may .. . 
bo exemplified, is, I am confident, the sincere | 
wish of every man who hears me ; — “ Crime,” i 

says he, ** is a curse only to the period in which \ 

it is successful; but virtue, whether fortunate 
or otherwise, blesses not only its own age, but 
the remotest posterity, and is as beneficial by 
its example as by its immediate effect.” ^ ; 


‘ DANIEL WEBSTER. ^ 

BomVSSi. Diedim, 

[Tub following extract is from a speech by Webster, 
one .of’ the greatest American orators, in meinory 
of the greatest of American statesmen ; and- was deli- 
vered on the 22Dd Febu, 1832, being the hundredth 
^nive;rsary of the birth of Washing^n. The speech 
is well worthy both of its author and its theme.] 

OextisnaaV Celebration of Washington. 

I .RIBB, gentlemen, to propose to you the 
» . name of that great manj in commemoration 
^of whose birth, ajxd*in honour of whose character 
,and seririCQS^ we have h^re assembled. 

I am sure that I express a sentiment common 
to every one present when I say, that there is 
something more than oidiiiarily solemn and 
affecting on this occasion. 

We /ire met to testify our regard for him, 
whose name is intinmtely 'blended with whatever 
belongs most esasU^iaily to the prosperity, the 
•liberty, the free institutions, and the renown of 
•our countiy. That name was of power to rally 
a nation, in the hour of thick-thronging public 
disasters and calamities ; that name shone, amid 

^ m 

* The Hon. William Lamb. 
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die storm of war, to< ^leex 

guide the couatiy^s ftiimdji; fining 
a meteor, to ie{)el harlfites. xum^^w 

days of peaoe. Was a hsiAjAsmi attsaottog^ 
itself a whole pooplo's oofifidi&cse^ a 
love, and the whole worl^a thatjCiame^ 

descending with all tuijiOr spend 
earth, and uttered in aUthe bdon^^ 

to the tvibes and races of menir ww he 

pronounced with affisctioiiiate gMitode l^ev^ 
one in whoso breast there ailiall aam an acq^fiira1ao& 
for human rights and fiumiin Bbc^« 

We perform this grateful dui^, gentlemen, at 
the expiration of a hundred years from his birth, 
near the place so cherished and beloved by him,* 
where his dust now reposes, end in the cej^ita? 
which bears his own immortajl name. « 

All experience evinces, .that human mtio 
iilcnts are strongly affect^ by associations. 
The recurrence of anniversaries, or of linger 
periods of time, naturally ^freshens the recoUeo* 
tion, and deepens the impressicfti of events with 
wHch they are historically connected. Be* 
nowned pl^es, also, have a ^wer to awaken 
feeliug, which all acknowledge. American 
con pabs by the fields of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, 
or Camden, as if they were ordinary spots on 
the earth’s surface. Whoever visits tbeu| feels 
the scntinicnt of love of country kindling onuw, 
as if the hpii'it thdi belonged to the tronbactions 
which have rendered these i)laces distinguished 
still hovered round with power to move and 
excite all who in iutuie time may approach them. 

But neither of these sources of emotion equals 
tlie power with which great moral examples 
affect the mind. When sublime virtues cease 
to be abbti actions, when they beconib embodied 
in human character, and exemplified in human 
conduct, we should be false to our own nature, 
if we did not indulge in the spontaneous effusions 
of our gratitude and our admiration, A true 
lover of the virtue of patriotism delights to 
contemplate its puiest models ; and that love cf 
country may be well suspected whjeh affects to 
soar so high into the regions of sentiment as to 
be lost and absorbed in the abstract feeling, and 
becomes too devalued, or too refined, to glow 
either with power in the commendation or the 
lo\ e of individual benefactors. All this is im* 
material. It is os if one should be so enthu- 
siastic a lover of pootiy as to care nothing for 
Homer c^r Milton; so passionately attached to 
eloquence as to be indifferent to Tuljy /ind 
Chatliam ; or such a devotee fio the arts,^n such 
an ecstasy with the eltoenis of beauty, propor- 
tion, and expi Lesion, as to.iugard tno mosto}'- 
piecos of Raphael and Michel Angelo iwith 
coldness or contempt. We may be assured, 
gentlemen, that he who rdolly loves the thiug 
itself, loves its finest exhibitions. A trad friend 
of his country loves her friemds and benefactors, 
and thinks it no dcgiadation to commend and 



abd M in the publio 

^ Miljr eirdes, among all 

gtaMbl a ftealmbed irecohection of 

ffke And 

iiswj^ bo ^ 0 / to comf, so long as 

pnbHo virtuO'ift regard. The 

sngemious yoWjdli qf Am^ will hold up to 
themsdvsa tSa mpdel of Wobhington’s 

6 xa(in|de,Aaiid study to be what they behold ; 
th^ wi&^ntemp3at0 his character till all its 
virtues ifpread fmt aaad display themselves to 
their ^delighted ririon, as the earliest (Strono- 
mersi the shepilerdB on the plains of Babylon, 
gazed at ^ stars tOI they saw them form into 
clusters and conatoUa^aons, overpowering at 
length the eyes of the beholders with the united 
blaze of a thousand lights. 

Goutlemen, we aie at the point of a century 
from the birth of Washington; and what a. 
centuiy it fias been ! During its course the 
human mind has seemed to proceed wiUi a sort 
of geometric velocity, accomplishing more than 
hod been done in fives or tens of centuries 
preceding. Washington stands at the com- 
mencement of a new ora, as well as at the head 
of the new world. A century from the birth 
of Washington has changed the world. The 
country of Washington has iieen the theatre on 
which a gi^at part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washii^gtpn hikiself a principal 
agent by which it has been accomplished. His 
age and his counti^ are equally fall of wonders, 
and of both he is the chief. , * * 

If the prediction of the poet, uttered a few 
years befoie his birth, be tiue ; if indeed it be 
designed by' Providence thUt tile ])roudest exhi- 
bition of human chaiucicr and human affairs 
shall In made on *this theatre of the western 
world ; if i^bo pene that 

" The first four acts already past, 

A fifth bhaU close the cliama with the day ; 

• Tune’s uoblobt la the last 

how coul^ this imjiosmg, 9 ^ oiling, finn> scene be 
appropriately opened; hOw could its intense 
interest be adequately Sostained, but by the 
iutroduetiom of just such a character as our 
WasliingtdtlP 

Washing^n had atlained his manhood when 
that spark of liberty was struck qut in Lis own 
country, which has since kindled into a ffame, 
and shot its beams ovef the earth. In the flow 
of a century from his birth, the world has 
changed in science, in aits, in the extent of 
coiqmeicc, in the improvement of navigation, 
and in all that relates to the civilization of man. 
But it is the spirit of huinAn freedom, the new 
elcvaliom of individual man, in his inoraf, social. 
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and political diamter, lea^Ung whole longr 
train of other improvemontSj which .has most 
remarkahly distinguished the era. Society, in 
this centniy, has not made its x^i'Ogress, like 
Chinoso skill, by a^greater acateness«of ingonuitjr 
in trifles ; it has not merely 'las^d itself to an 
increased speed rotmd the old t^irolcs of thought 
and action, but it has assumed a new character, 
it has raised itself from hmqfith gorehuneifts, to 
a participation in governments; it^has mix6d 
moral and political objects with the daily pursuits 
of individual men, and, with a»freodom and* 
strength before altogether unknown, it has ap- 
plied to these objects the whole poWbii; of the 
human understanding. It hds been the era, in 
short, ^hen the social principle has triumphed 
over the feudal principle; when society has 
maintained its rights against fnilitaiy power, 
and established, on foundations neverrhei*eafter 
to bo shaken, its competency to govern itself. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Born 1802. Licing, ’ * 

[Tho following is ona of iho 6p1cn<lid series of speoohes 
nando by tbo groiit Hungarian reformer during nis tour 
of agitation in America in 1851-2, after his liberation 
from impriBonmont ut Kutahia, in Asia Minor.]** 

Speech to the Ladies op Kew York on 
Dec. 21, 1851. 

t 

L adies, wom out as I am, still I am very 
glad that the ladies of Newt York con- 
clesceiid to liston to mf larcwell. When, in the 
midst of a busy day, the ^watchful care of a 
^piardiaii angel fthrows some flowers of joy in 
the thorii^wav of man, he gathers them up with , 
tluinks : a cheerful thrill quivers through his i 
heart, like the i^^^lody vf au iEolia^ haq) ; but 
the earnest duties of life soon claim his atten- 
tion and his carok Tlic inclodious thrill dies 
away, and on ho must go ; on he goes, joyless, 
cheerless, and cold, every fibre of hift^heait bent 
to the earnest duties of the day. But when 
the hard work of tho day is done, and tho stress 
of mind for a moment subsides, then 4«lie heart 
again claims its right, and the tender Angel’s of 
our memory gather up again tho violets of joy 
which tho guardian angel threw in our way, 
and we look at them with deliglft ; while wo 
cherish them as the favpurite gifts of life — we • 
arc as^ glad as the child on Christmas eve. 
These *aro ths happiest moments of man’s life. 
But when we are not ^oijy, not eloquent, we 
are silent, almost iniite, like nature in a mid- 
summer’s nighty rej Musing from tlie burning 
heat of the day. LaiUes, that is my condition' 
now. It is a hard day*s work which I have 
had to do here. I^am delivering my farewell 
addros^ and every compassionate smile, every 
warm grasp of the hand, every token V j^d- 


ness which 1 have leodved {and I have received 
so many), every flower of consolation which the 
la^es of New York h^v#thrown on my thorny 
way rushbs with Rouble force to my memory. 
I fed lia{ipy^in this smemory— there is a solemn 
tranq^pQity about my mind ; but in such a 
moment I wdctld ra^er be silent than speak. 
You know, ladi^, that it is not the deepest 
feelings which aip tiie loudest. 

And besides, I havft to say farewell to New 
York ! This is a sorrowful word. Wliat im- 
mense hopes are linked in my memory with its 
name I — hopes of resurrection for my fatherland 
— ^hopes of liberation for the Euroiiean conti- 
nent ! "Will the eiqiectations which the mighty 
outtf^t of New York’s heart foreshadowed, be 
reali^dP or will the ray of consolation pass 
away like an electric flash F Oh, could I cast 
one single glance into the book of futurity ! 
No, \3od forgive me this impious wish. It is 
He who hid the future from mmi, and what He 
docs is well done. It were not good for man to 
know his destiny . The sense of duty would 
falter or be unstrung if we were assured of the 
failure or suceess of our aims. It is because we 
do not know the future, that wo retain our 
energy of duty. So on will I go in my work, 
with *th« full onorgy*of my humble abilities, 
without despair, but with hope. 

It is Eastern blood which runs in my veins. 
If I have somewhat of Efistem fatalism, it is 
tho faioljsm of a, Christian who trusts with 
unwavering faith in the boundless goodness 
of a Divine Providence. But among all' these 
difler/?nt feelings and tlioughts that come upon 
me in* the hour of my farcwcU, one tiling is 
almost incbspcnsable to me, and that is, the 
assurance tliat the Sympathy I have met with 
hero will not pass away like the cheers which a 
warbling girl receives on the stage — that it will 
be preserved as a principle, and that when the 
emotion subsides, the calmness of reflection will 
but strengthen it. This consolation I wanted, 
and thifc, consolation I have, because, ladies, I 
place it in your hands. I bestow on your 
motherly and sisterly c^rcs tho hopes of 
Europe’s oiipressed nations, — ^the hopes of civil, 
political, BOciaJyr and religious liberty. Oh, let 
me entreat you, with the brief and stammering 
woids of a warm heart, overwhelmed with emo- 
tions and with sorrowful cares — let mo entreat 
you, ladies, to bo watchful of the sympathy of 
your people, like tho mother over the cradle of 
her beloved child. It is yorthy of your watchful 
care, because it ^xthe cradle of regenerated 
humanity. ''/''.t ' • * 

ESj^cciolly in r%ird to my jioor fatherland, I 
have particular claims on the fairer and better 
half oj humanity, which you are. The first of 
these claims is, that there is not, perhaps, on 
the face of the eaxth a nation which in its 
institutions had shown more chivolzic regard ioi* 


ladies than the Himgamii. It is a prfu$eworthx 
trait of the Ori^tal character; Y<m that 
it was the Moorish raos in. Sjp^n who wereNhe 
founders of the ohivalric era in Enrofie, so fh]} 
of personal virtue, so fuU^jhf noble o^eds, so 
devoted to the service of lo^s, to herdisin, and 
. to the protection of the pppress^. are 

told that the ladies of the East toe degraded to 
less almost than a human condition, baing 
secluded from all social life, and pent up svitbin 
the harem’s walls. And so it is. But you 
must not judge the* East by the measure of 
European civilization. They have their own 
civilization, qnite different from ours in views, 
inclinations, affections, and thoughts.) Wo im 
Hungary have gained from the West the ad<>an- 
tages of civilization for our women, but wcohave 
preserved for them the reg^d and reverence of 
our Oriental character. Kay, more tlian that, 
wc carried these views into our institutions and 
into' our laws. With us, the widow remains the 
head of the family, as the father was. A? long 
as she lives, she is the mistress of the property 
of her deceased husband. The'cliivalrous spirit 
of the nation supposes she will ^provide, with 
motherly care, for the wonts of her children; 
and she remains in possession so long as she 
bears her deceased husband’s name., fTnder 
the old constitutioii of Hungary (which wo 
reformed upon a dcmocratio basis — it having 
been aristocratic) the widow of a lord bad the 
right to send her representative to the pariia- 
mcni, Jind in the county elections ®of public 
functionaries widows had a right to vote alike 
with the men. Perhaps this chivalrio character 
of my nation, so full of regard towards the fair 
sex, may somewhat commend my mission to the 
ladies of America. 

Our second pariicular claim is, tliat the 
source of all the misfortune which now weighs 
so heavily upon my bleeding fatherland, is in 
two ladies — Catharine of Bussia, and Sophia of 
Ilapsburg, the ambitious mother of this second 
Kero, Francis- Joseph. You kngw that one 
hundred and fifty years ago, Charles the Twelfth 
of Swcjien, the bravest of the brave, tbrt?seeuig 
the growth of Russia, and fearing that it would 
oppress and overwhelm civi^ation, ventured 
with a hfmdful of men to attack its rising 
power. After immortal deeds, and almost 
fabulous victories, one loss made him a refugee 
ui>on Turkish soil, like myself. But, happier 
than myself, ho succeeded in persuading Tm^ey 
of the necessity of checking Russia in h^r over- 
weening ambition, and cwMing her growth. 
On went Meheraet BaltaSjftsJvith his Tnrk.s, 
and met Peter the Czar, an^J^nt liiiii up* in a ' 
comer, whei*o there was no possibility of escape. 
There Mchcmet held him* with iron grasp till 
hunger came to his aid, Kature claiided her 
rights, and in a council of* war it was decided 
to surrender to Mehcmct. Then Catharine, who 


wojs prefient hi appe^i^ in person ^ 

before ^ Gb^d "Vjwier to sue.for mercy. Sho 
fiur, ^ she wiul xieh with jewels of name- 
leds V|due^ She went to the Ghrand Vizier’s 
t«i^. , She ^amo back ^irithout her jewels, but 
i>shb brought mercy, aild Russia was saved. 
From ihal cal^rat^ day dates the downfall of 
Turkey, a«d tlid growth of Russia. Out of iliis 
source fiowed th^ stream of Busrion preponder- 
ance over tbo European cmjtineqt. The de- 
pression of liberty, and the naipeless sufferings 
Df Poland and^eff i%y poor native land, aro the 
dreadful fruits of Catharine’s success on that 
day, cursed in the records of the human race. 

The setspnd lady who will bo cursed through 
all posterity in her memory, is Sophia, the 
mother of the present usurper of Hungary - - 
she who had the ambitious dream to raise the 
power of a child upon the ruins of lilxJity, and 
on the neck of iirostrato nations. It 'was her 
ambition — the evil genms of the honso of 
Hapsburg in the present day — wbicli brought 
desolation ujion ns. I need only mention one; 
fact to characterize what kind of a heart was 
in that woman. On the annivcrsaiy of the clay 
of Arad, where our martyrs bled, slic came to 
the court with a brncolct of nibies set in so 
many roses as was the number of licads of the 
brave Hungarians who fell there, declaring ihat 
sho joyfully exhibited it to tlio company as a 
memento which she wears on her veiy arm, to 
cherish ill eternal memory tlie pleasure she 
derived from the killing of those heroes at Arad. 
This very f^t may give you a true knowlc»lge 
of the character of that wouiaii, and iliis is 
the second claim to the ladies’ sympathy for 
ojipressed humanit;^ and for my poor fath<>rland. 

Our third particular claim is the ,beliaviouv 
of our ladies during the last war. It is no 
arbitrary praise — ^it is^ a fact — that, in the 
struggle fiit our rights aind freedom, wc had 
no more powerful aiixiliariijs, and no mom 
faithfu) executors of the will of the nation, than 
the wome*3» of , Hungary. You know that in 
ancient Rome, after the batthj of Canine, which 
was won hy Hannibal, the Senate calh'd on the 
people ^ontanconsly to sacrifico all their 
wealth on the altar of their fathcrlanc>. Every 
jewel, every ornament was brought forili, but 
still the tribune judged necessary to pass a 
law prohibiting the ladies of Rome to wear • 
, more than half an ounce of gold, or parti- 
coloured sii^endid dresses.^ Kow, wo wanted in 
Hungary no such law. The womep of Hungary 
brought all that they had. You woiild have 
been astonished to see fiow, in the most wcaltliy 
houses of Hungary, if you were invited to 
dinner, you would be forced to eat soup with 
ir»)u spoons. When the wounded .and tho sick 
— and many of them we had, because wc 
fought hard — when the w6uiidcd and tho sick 
were not so well provided as it would have been 
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our duly laid our pleijasure to do» I/o^^red' the 
' r6«pectlTe public functionaries ^ to of 

tbm. But ihe poor bounded went on Bu;fibr- 
ing, and the proper officers vfoxe bdt liJiow in 
providing for thorn. When t np,w thU one : 
single word was 'spoken to* thb ladies of Hun^® 
gaiy, and in a short time tkelS was provifdoik' 
made for hundreds of thousands of rick. * Ahd 
I never met a single mother who wotil4 have 
withheld h^ son from sharing in « the 
but 1 liave mpt many who ordered aiud 
manded their children to '^ht for thdr fatlien 
land. 1 saw many and many brides who urged 
, ' on the bridegrooms to delay &eir day of hap 
I pinesB till they should come biicW^Nnctorious 

I from the battles of their fatherland. Thus 

I acted the ladies of Hungary. A epunW de* 

I serves to live ; a country deserves to nave a 

j foture, when the women, as much the men, 
love and cherish it. * 

I But I have a stronger motive than all these 
to claim your protecting sympathy for my 
! country's cause. It is her nameless woe, name- 
I less sufferings, in the name of tliat ocean of 
V bloody tears which the impious* hand of the 
tyrant wrung from the eyes of the childless 
mothers, of the brides who beheld the execu- 
tioner's sword between them and their wedding 
day - in the name of all tlieso mother^, wives, 
l)ride8, daughters, and sisters, who, by thousands 
of thousands, weep over the graves of Magyars 
'• so dear to their hearts, — who weep the bloody 
j tears of a patriot fas they all are) over the face 
of their beloved native land— in th(j name of all 
j tliose torturing /stripes with which the flogging 
hsiiid of Austrian tyrants dared to outrage 
human nature in the womf&kind of my native 
l *land — ^in Jhe nAie that daily curse against 

1 Austria with which even the prayers of our* 

I women ore mixed — in the name of the nameless 
suff(»rings of mf owft dear wife [/tele the whole 
! (mdience roeo and cheered vehemently^ — the 
j faithful companion of my iife--of her, •who for 
I months and for months was,hu|vted by my 
country’s tyrants, with no hope, no support, 
no protection but at the humble threshold of 
^ the hard-working people, os noble and generous 
as they «.re poor — in the name of tny poor little 
children, who when so young as to be scarcely 
conscious of life, had ‘ already to learn what an 
• Austrian prison is —in the name oi^all this, and 
what is still worse, in the name of libertyi, 
trodden down, 1 cloim/ladies of New York, 
your '^rotec^ng sympathy for my coimtry’s 
cause. Nobody can do more for it than you. 
The heart of man is as*so5 in your tender 
hands, Mould it, ladies ; mould it into the < 
form of ^gimerous compassion for my country’s 
wrongs; inspire it with the noble feelings of 
your own hearts; inspire it with the conscious- 
ness of your c-oufttry’s power, dignity, and 
might.* You are tho framers of man’s cha- 


racter. Whatever be the ef man, one 
stamjf he always beoirs on his brow — that which 
ihi mother’s hand impiKsi^ upon the soul of 
tBe chil<b ' The smile , of your lips can make a 
hero oyt of the and a generous man 

otot e# the*<^tiiif ; one; word from you inspires 
I the^j^outii to noble T^lntjons ; the lustre of 
your ey# is the reward for the toils of 

lil& ; YoQ:;oe4 Sindle energy even in the bieast 
of br^euL age, -tihat once more it may blaze up 
in a noble genius deed bribire it dies. All 
this power you have, Ifse it, ladies, in behalf 
of your 'itJfonnfay’B glory, and for the benefit of 
oppressed humanity, and when yon meet a cold 
• calculate’# i^ho blinks by arithmetic vrheii 
•he ^s called to feel tho wrongs of oppressed na- 
tions, convert him, ladies. Ypur smiles are 
commands, i^nd t]^e truth which pours forth 
instinctivriy from your hearts, is mightier tlMn 
the Jogic articulal^ by any scholar. Tho Peri 
excluded from Paradise, brouglit many generous 
gifts* to heavem in order to regain it. She 
brought the dying sigh of a patriot ; the kiss of 
a faithful girl imprinted upon the lips of her 
bridegroom, ^vhen they were distorted by the 
venom of the plague. She brought many other 
fair gifts; but the doors of Paradise opened 
befon^ l\er only when^she brought witli her the 
first prayer of a man converted to charity and 
brotherly love for his oppressed brethren and 
humanity. 

Remember the power which you have, and 
which I* have endeavoured to point out in a 
few brief words. Remember this, and form 
associations ; establish ladies' committees to 
raise laibstautial aid for Hungaiy. Now I ha.vc 
done. One word only remains to Ije said— a 
word of deep sorrow, the word, “ Parcwcll, New 
York ! ” New York ! that word will for ever 
make every string of iny heart thrill. T am 
like a wandering bird. I am worse than a 
wandering bird. Ho may return to his summer 
homo ; I have no homo on earth ! Here 1 felt 
almost 'it Jiomo. But “ Forward ” is my call, 
and I must part, 1 part with the hope that 
the sympathy which I have met hero in a short 
transitory home will brin^f me yet back to my 
own beloved home, so that my ashes may yet 
mix with the dust of my native soil. Ladies, 
remember Hungary, and — farewell ! 


LO^BROUGHAM. 

• :^e>ml778. ' 

SiiLiTTAKY Innovation. 

T he great strectm of time is peipetually 
fiowing on ; all things around us ore in 
ceaseless motion; and wo vainly imagine to 
preserve our relative ‘ position among them by 
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getting out of tlie current and fitanAng stock 
! btill on the margin. The stately vessel we be- 
I long to glides down ; <^ir hark is attached ta it; 
might pursue the triumph and pj^ake the 
gale;'* but, worse than the fool who ex- 
pecting the current to flow*tloWix and fiin out, 
we exclaim, S top the boat I ** — an4 would tear it 
• away to s^nd it, for the sake of preserving its 
connection with the vessel. All the changes 
that are hoiuly and gently going on in sjjite of 
us, and all those which we ought to make, that 
! violent severances of settled relations may not 
be effected, for from exciting murmurs of dis- 
content, ought to be gladly hailed as di^ensa- 
tioiis of a bountiful Providence, instead jf filling 
us with a thoughtless and preposterous aJam. < 


» 

• IIICHAED B. SHEEIDAN. 

Horn 1751. JDied 181«. 

[Tus following is an oxtraefc fron^ one of the few 
speeches of Shendan that havo been tolerably reported. 
Kven this, though in its presont stato abounding with 
wit, must have lost greatly in tho Clumsy process of 
i-eportiug then iu vogue. Slieridairs spoochos havo, 
porbsips, suffcrotl more than those of any other orator 
of pquiil celebrity, partially owing, no doubt, to tho 
more sparkling and evanescent character of his clo- 
ipicnce, as diflerentfrom that of Mr. Pitt or Mr. Br.rko, 
us champagne is from port wiho. It oilerveseod^ tho 
reporters could not or would not catch its magic sparkle, 
and tho magniiicent spoocli which so disiiu’bed the 
KCiKiturs of England, that they fouml it impossible to 
continue their deliberations with befitting equability 
and unbiassed judgment, may now bo read without 
causing an omoiiun to tho oratoi^s most ciAhusia&tic 
admirer. 

The following extract is a fair example of his power 
of apt and (^uick reply, and is taken from a speech 
delivered against the second reading of Mr. .Pitt’s 
l)ill for tho Now Assessed Taxes presented to tho IIouso 
of (/oinmoDB in 1797. Tho bill, in spite of tho opposi- 
tion of Fox and Sheridan, was finally carried, and Eng- 
land received her first lesson iu the income tax.J 

A WISE MAN, sir, it is said, should doubt 
of eveiy thing. It was this maxim, pro- 
bably, that dictated the amiable diffidence of the 
learned gentleman,* who nddixissed himself to ‘ 
the chair in these remarkable xvordsr — “ I rise, 
Mr. Speaker, if I have risen" Now, to remove 
M.11 doubts, I can assup) the learned gentleman f 
that he aduaJhj illd rise; and not only rose, 
but i^ronounced an able, long, mnd elaborate 
discourse, a considerable portion of which was, 
employed in an erudite dissertation on the liis- 
iories of Romo and Carthagt?. Ho .further in- 
formed the House, ui)on tho authoiity of Scipio, 
that wo could never conquer the enemy until 
wo were first conquered «yirselves. Itwas^hen 
Ilamiibal was at the gates of Borne, that Scipio | 
hud thought tho jiropcr inomenlb for the jnvasion •! 


* Dr. Lawrence. » 

f Mr. Perceval, afterwards Chancellor of the Pijiche- 
qtior, and in 1809, Primo Minister. Ho was assassi- 
nated in tho lobby of the House M Commons, May 11, 
ISPJ, by a man named Jlelllnghlim. 
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of Carthage, -r- what a pity it is that the 
learned gentleman does not go with this conso- 
lation and the au^ority of Scipio to the lord 
mayor^ an(| aldermen of the city of London. Let 
him say, B(»joioe, my friends I Buonaparte is 
fonc&mpcd at Blackheath! What ha^^py tid- 
ings ! ” For hVfibSoipio tells us, you may every 
moment e^poet to hear of Lord Hawkesbury 
maki^ his triumphal entry into Paris.* It 
w<|alab6,wJiimsical1bo observe ho\^ they would 
recelvo such joyful news. I shpuld like to see 
^uch faoes as they wguld make on that occasion. 
Though I dofitt not of the erudition of the 
learned gentleman, ho seems to me to have 
somehow scipnfounded tho stories of Hanno and 
Hannibal, of Scipio and the Homans. He told 
us that Carthage was lost by the parsimony 
or envy of Hanno, in preventing the necessary 
supplies for tho war being sent to HannibaJ : 
but he neglected to go a little further, and to 
relate that Hanno accused the latter of having » 
been ambitious — 

Juvencm furentom cupiiiino rogni ;** 
and ossurM the senate that Hanni}>al, though 
at the gates of Rome, was no less dangerous to 
Hanno? Be this, however, as it may, is ilieju 
any llanuo in the British senate ? If there is, 
nothing can be more certain than that all the 
eflbrts ajid remonstrances of the Britisli Hanno 
could not i)revciit a single man, or a single 
guinea, being sent for the siqqdy of any Ifannibal 
oiir ministers might choose. ^ The learned gen- 
tleman added, after the defeat of Hannibal, 
Hanno laugl^^d at the senate; but he did not 
tell us what ho laughed^at. VTIic advice of 
Hjumihal has all yie appearance of being a 
good one — 9 ^ 

^ ** CArthagluis moBnia Romic munerata.*’ 

•If they did not follow his advice, they had 
themselves tt^ blame for iif. , » 

From the strain of declamation in which the 
learned j^cntleinan liy^nched out, it seems as if 
ho came to this House as executor to a man 
whose genii® wds scarcely equalled by tho ec- 
centricities ho sometimes indulged. He appears 
to <v)ine as executor, and in the House of Com- 
mons, to administer to Mr. Burke’s fury without 
any of his fire. It is, however, in vain for him 
to attempt any imitation ef those declamatory 
harangues and wntings of the transcendent 
author, xvhiclf, towards the latter part of his 
Iffe, were, os I think, unfortunately too much 
api>lauded. Wlien not embellished with those 
ornaments which Mr. Burke was sd capidble of 
adding to all he cither* spoke or wiote, tlie 

f abject of such declamations could only claim 
he admiration of a school-boy. The circum- 
stance of a great extensive and victorioui| ro- 

I 

I 

* Alludes to a boast of his lorJsfiip, at an early |^erlod | 

of tho war against Fmneo, ' 
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public, breathing nothing but war in the long 
exercise of its most successful operations, sur* 
rounded with triumphs, and panting for fresh 
laurels, to bo compared, much less represented 
as inferior, to the militaty power of England, 48 
childish and ridiculods. Wliat similitude is*' 
there between us ‘and the great Woman republic 
in the height of its fame and glory Did ydh, 
sir, ever hoar it stated, that^the Boman bulwark 
Was a navak force ? And if not, what compa- 
rison can thcrff be drawn between their efforts 
and power ? This kind af i%pdomontade de»- 
(jlamation is finely described in tW language of 
one of the Boman i)oets — ^ ^ 

** I, domons, curre por Alpes,* * 

Ut pueris placoas, et deolamatio flas."* 

Go, to ploaao schookboy statesmen, and fiimisli a 
DEOLAUATION for a Dootor, leanaied In t^o Jaw. 

• # # # 

The proper ground,* sir, upon which this bill 
• should lie opposed, I conceive to be neither the 
uncertainty of the criterion, nor the injustice of 
the retrospect, though they would be sufficient. 
The tax itself will lie found to defeat its own 
purposes. The amount which tm individual 
paid to the assessed taxes last year cam be no 
rule for what he shall pay in future. All the 
articles by which the gradations rose must be 
laid aside, and never resumed again. ^ Circum- 
stanced as the countiy is, there can be no hoix», 
no clianco whatever, that, if the tax succeeds, 
it over will bo repealed. Each individual, there- 
Ibi'e, instead of puUing down this article or that, 
will inahe a final and general retr^mcliment ; so 
that the minisIflL'i* capnot get at him in the same 
w!iy again, by any outward sign which might 
be useil as a ^criterion his wealth. Iheso 
vetrenchmenis cannot fail of depriving thousands 
of their broad ; and it is vain to hold out thh 
delusion of modificai^iou or iiubmuiity to the 
lower ordors. 1*1 vei^' burthen irnpbsed upon the 
rich in the artichs which gho tlio poor cniploy- 
nient, affects them n(»t flie less for*^ffecting i 
tlicm circuitously. A coach-makeik^ifor instance, 
would willingly compromise with the minister, 
to give him a hundred guineas not to lay the tax 
upon coaches ; for though the hundred guineas 
would be much more than his proportion of the 
new tax, yet it would be much better for him 
to pay the larger contribution, than, by the ’ 
laying down of coaches, bo deprived of tlioso ' 
orders by which ho got Jhis bread. Tlio same is 
the case with watchmakers, whic^ I had lately 
an opportunity of witnessing, who, by the lax 
imposed last year, are rcjfuced to a state of ruin, 
starvation, and miseiy ; yet, in proposing that 
tax, tho minister alleged, that the poor journey* 
men could not be affected, as tlm tax would only 
cnefatc on the gentlemen by whom the watches 
we*e worn. It is as much cant, therefore, to 

♦ Juvenal, S&t. x, lCo\ 


say, that by bearing heavily on the rich, wo are 
savin^the lower orders, as it is folly to suppose 
we^an come at real inoc^pae by arbitrary assess- 
n&nt, orjby symptoms of opulence. There are 
three wws of rdisfijg large siuns of money in a 
State fPiriEffc, by voluntary contributions; se- 
condly, by a«grcat addition of new taxes ; and 
thirdly, by forced contributions, which is tho 
worst of ail, and which I aver the i^resent plan 
to beo I am at proflhBnt so partial to the first 
mode tliat I recommend the further consideration 
of this measure to be postponed for a month, in 
order to make an experiment of what might be 
effected by it. For this purpose let a bill 1 k 3 
t brought in, authorizing the proper persons to 
‘re^bive voluntaiy contributions; and I should 
not«care if it were read a third time to-night. 
I confess, however^that there are many powerful 
reasons which forbid us to bo too sanguine in 
the success even of this measure. To awaken 
a spirit in the nation, the example should come 
froUkrthc first authority, and the higher depart- 
ments of the State. It is, indeed, seriously to 
be lamented, tlfat whatever may be the burtlu uf} 
or distressesrof tho people, the GoveniTuont has 
hitherto never shown a disposition to contribute 
anything ; and this conduct must hold out a 
poox cucouragomentu to others. Tlerotoforo all 
the public contributions were made for the 
benefit and profit of tlio contributors, in a 
manner inconceivable to more simple nations. 
If a native inhabitant of Bengal or China wore 
to be inlormcd, tfiatin the west of Europe there 
was a small island, which iu tho course of mie 
hundred years contributed four luindred and 
fitly «/nillions to the e.xigencies of the Stute, and 
that evol*y individua], on tho making of a 
demand, vied with his neighbour in alacrity In 
subscrilx', he would immediately exclaim, “ ^Mag- 
nanimouB nation ! you must surely be iiiviii- 
I cible/’ But far different would bo his sontinu'ut:!, 
if intbnncd of tho tricks and jobs attending 
< these trjinsactions, where, even loyalty was sfMui 
cringing fer its bonus! If tho first example 
were glveji from th(j highest authority, ther«‘ 
would at least be some hopes of its 1 ) 0 ing 
followed by oUior great min, wlio received largo 
revenues froi^i the Gtjvernmeiit. I would 
instance particularly the toller of tho exchequer, 
*6,nd another i>erson of high rank, who receive 
from their^ offices 13,000/. a year more in war 
than they Ilo in peace. Tho last noble lord * 
had openly declared fur pcipetual war, and 
could not bring his mind to think of anything 
like a ijcace with tlio STrencli. Without mean- 
ing any personal disrespect, it was the nature 
of <.lio human mind to ruceivo a bias from such 
circumstances. So much was this acknowledged 
in the rules of ibis House, that any person 
receiving a pension or high employment from 

jt 

* Lord Grenville. 
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his Majesly, thereby vacated his seat. It was 
not, therefore, unreasonable to expect that the 
^oble lord would cont^bute his proportion, *and 
that a considerable one, to carry oxk the ^r, 
in order to show the woi;JA his freecbm from 
such a bias. In respect to a neat reuftive of 
tliat noble brd, I mean the noble marqyiiis,* 
thcro could be no doubt of his coming forward 
liberally. I remember, when I was secretary to 
the Treasury, the noble ^narquis sent a# letter 
there, requesting that his office»might, in point 
of fees and emoluments, bo put under the same 
economical regulations as the others. The 
reason he assigned for it was, ** the emoluments 
were so much greater in time of war iliau peace,* 
1 hat his con science would be hurt by feeling that? 
lie received them from the distresses ^ his 
Ciuintry.’* Wo retrench m^ent, however, took 
phico ill that office. If, therefore, the marquis 
tlionght proiier to bring the arrears sincothat 
time also from his conscience, the public would 
bo at least 40,000/. the better ftn* it. By^ cal- 
culation 1 luivc made, which I believe cannot be 
cniitrovciied, it a])pcar.s, from the vast increase 
of our burthens during the war,^that if peace 
were to bo concluded to-morrow, wc should have 
to provide taxes ami ii ally to the amount of 
-8,000,000/. To this is .furtlicr to 1^ jvdded, 
the expense Of that system, by which Ireland 
is not governed, but gi'onnd, insulted, and oji- 
pre.«<se(l. To find a remedy for all these incum- 
bj*a.nces, ilu} first thing to ho clone is, to restore 
the credit of the Bant, whioli lias failtW, as well 
in civdit as in honour. Let it no longer, in the 
minister’s hands, remain the slave of political 
circumstances. It must continue iusolvo*nt till 
the coniieclioii is broken off. I reiAeinlKT, in 
consequence of expre.^sions made use of in this 
House, u])on fonuer discussions, when it was 
ilioiighl the minister would relinquish that un- 
natural and ruinous alliance, the newspapers 
Mj>oi*tcd a. gof>d <leal with tlie idea that the House 
of Commons had forlid the hanns between him 
and the old lady.f Her friends had interfered, it 
was said, to prevent the union, as it was well 
Ivnown tha.t it was her dower lie sought, and not 
licT nor the hliarms of her society. The 

old lady herself, however, wh^n wooed, was 
(juickly won, and nothmg could be more indeli- 
cate than to observe her soon afterwards ogling 
lun* swain, and wantonly courting that violence 
she at first complained of. In the first instnjicc 
it might be no more than a case of seduction; 
but from her subsequent conduct, it becaj^ie ar- 
rant prostitution. * 

** I swear I could not soe the dear betrnver • 
Kneel at my feet, and sigh to bo ibrgivon ; * 

Ihit nay relenting heart would pardon idl. 

And quite forget *twas he ihat ha<l undone mo.” 


* Manpiis of Buckingham, 

f Old lady of Tlircadiicedlo Slroot. 


It is, sir, highly offensive to the decency md 
sense of a commercial ]^ple, to observe the 
juggle betweexL the minister and the Bank. 
The latter vauntingly boasted itself ready and able 
to pay ; hat •that flie minister kindly prevented, 
^ and put a and upon it. There is a 
liberality in w* British nation which always 
zfiakes allowance for inability of payment. 
Commerce rcquircfi^ntcrprise, and enterprise is 
subject to losses. But I believe no ii^Julgence 
was ever shown to a creditor, isaying, ** I can, 
♦but will not p^yem.** Such was the real con- 
dition of the B(^nk, together with its accounts, 
when they wpre laid before tlie House of Com- 
mons; £ft>d tho chairman* rei^oried from the 
committee, stating its prosperity, and the great 
iucreg^sc of its cash and bullion. The minister, 
however, took •cc'iro to verify tho old saying, 
“ Brag is^ good dog, bqt Hold-fust is better.*' 
— “Ah!” said he, “my woriliy chairman, tin's 
is excellent news, but I will take care to secure 
it.” He kept bis word, took tlic money, gave 
exebequer bills for it, which wore no security, 
and there was then an end to all our iniblic 
credit. It is singular enough, sir, that the report 
upon fiiis bill stated that it was meant to secure 
our public credit from the avowed iniontioiis of 
the French to make war upon it. Tliis was done 
most effectually. Let the French come when 
tliey please, they cannot touch our public credit 
at least. I'he minister lia.s wisely provided 
against it, for he has previously dosti’oycd it. 
The only consolation besides tliat remains to us, 
is his assurance that all will return again to its 
former state at the coiichr^on oJtlio war. Thus 
we are to hope, tjiat though the Bank now 
presents a meagre spectre, as |oon as peace isj^ 
restored the golden bust will make its rcappear- 
*ance. Tliis, however, is far from being the 
way to inspirit the nation intimidate the 
enemy. MiJiistcrs have long taught the people 
of the inferior order, that "they can expect 
notliing^from them but by coercion, and nothing 
from the graat but by corruption. Tlic highest 
encouragement to tho French will be to observe 
th^ public supineness. Can they have any apjire- 
hension o^’ national energy or spirit in a people 
whose minister is otomally oppressing ^em P 
though, sir, I have opposed the present tax, 

I am still conscious that our existing situation 
requires greaft sacrifices to be made, and that a 
foreign enemy must at,all events be resisted. I 
behold in th(v measures of the minister nothing 
except tho most glaring incapacity, ayd tho 
most dotonnined hojjJiilij^ to our liberties ; Imt 
wc must be content, if necessary for preserving 
our independence from foreign attack, to strip 
to the skin, “ It is an established maxim,” we 
are told, that men must give up a part the 
preservation of the remainder. 1 <lo not dilute 


* Blr. Braggo* 
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the* justice of the maxim. But this is the con* 
‘-•-.ptitot language of the gentleman opposite tome. 
We have already given up part after part, nearly 
till the vrliolo is swallowed up. If I had a 
pound, and a 23ei*son asked me for a shillings ih 
presciTo the rest , I should* willingly comply, 
and think myself obliged to %fm. But if l^e 
repeated that demand till he canto to my 
twentieth sliilliufj, I should ask him , — ** Where is 
the remaimlir? Where is my ptfuUd no^F 
i Why, my friend* that is no joJi^ at all.” Upon 
j the whole, sir, 1 see no salvtftion /pr the country* 
but in the conclusion of a peace,* and the removal 
of the present ministers. * * , 


GEOEGE WASHINGTON. 
nomm2/ Died 1799. 

Address to ins Taoops befoke the Battle op 
Long Island, 1776. 

T he time is now near at hand, which must 
probably dotennino whether Americans 
are to Ix) freemen or slaves ; whether they arc 
to have any iwopoiiy they can call tlieif own ; 
whether their houses and faiins are to be pil- 
laged and destroyed, and themselves consigned 
to a state of wrctche>dness, from which no 
human clForts will deliver them. The fate of 
unixum millions will now deix*nd, under God, 
on the courage anc\^conduct of this army. Our 
cruel and unrelenting enemy loaves us only the 
choice of a bravo resistance, or the* most abject 
submission. IVfe hay^, therefore, to resolve to 
conquer or to die. , 

# Our own, ourfcountiy’s honour, calls upon us 
for a vigorous and manly exertion ; and if we , 

• now shamefully fail, we shall become infamous < 
to the whole wt^jld. ^ Iiot us, tbon^ rely on the 
goodness of our cause, and tin 5 nid of the 
Sui>renio Being, hi whose hands victory is, to 
animate and encr)urage us to great anTl noble 
actions. The eyes of all our tt>uirtrymen are 
now upon us, and wo shall have tlieii- blessings 
and praises, if liappily wc are the insliumcpts 
of saving them from the tyranny .moditaied 
against them. Let us thci'efore animate qnd 
encourage each othc’*, and show the whole 
world, that a freeman contending for liberty on 
his own ground, is superior to any= slavish mer- 
cenary on earth. , 

Liberty, property, life, and honwr are all at 
stake ; 4 npon^ your courage and conduct rest 
tho hopes of our bleeding ^nd insulted country ; 

• our wives, children, and parents expect safety 
from us only ; and they have cveiy reason to ‘ 
bdievo that Heaven will crown with success so 
just ^ cause. 

T^'C enemy will entleavour to intimidate by 
Bhow\and a 2 )pcarancci but remember, they 
have icen repulsed on vaiiotts occasions by a 


few brj^ve Americans, Their cause is bad — 
thei{ men are conscious of it ; and, if opposed 
with hrmness and coolneSs on their first onset, 
with our dd vantage of works and .knowledge of 
tho grovnid, pie victory is most assuredly ourj. 
Eveiy^od soldier will bo silent and attentive 
— wit for orilcrs — and reserve his fire until ho 
is sure of d' ing execution. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

< #. ‘ Bom 1766. Died 1832. 

following speech was delivered by Sir James 
(thon^Mr.) Mackintosh, in defence of M. rolticr, a 
royalist refngoo, on tho 2l8t of Fob., 1803, at his liial 
at tho Court of King's Bench, forlUMslling Napoloou 
Buonaparte, thou First Cousul of the French Republic, 
in a ii|;eok]y paper called DAmbiou, It was during tho 
temporary cessation of I.oBtilities procured by tho 
short-lived truco of Amiens, that the English Govorn- 
mentaUowod thi» trial to tako place, and tho verdict, 
notwithstanding the fine S 2 >ccch of Mackiutosli, was 
unfavourablo to hy* "client. BcForo, however, M. T*cl- 
tier was called up to receive the judgment of the Court, 
war broke out again between tho two countries, which 
bto 2 )pod all further xH'oceedings.] 

Speech in Defence op M. Peltier. 

1 IHB time is now ceme for me to address yon 
on behalf of tho unfortunate goiitlonuin 
who is tho defendant on this rccoi-d. 

:» -» .X: « 

I camiot but fpol, gentlemen, liow murli 1 
stand in heed of your favourable atlentioii and 
iiidnlgcucc. The charge which 1 have to defend 
is sufroiindod with tho most invidious tox>ic.s of 
discussion ; but they are not of my seeking. 
The case ‘and the toincs wliicli are inseparable 
from it, arc brought hero by the prosecutor. 

Here I find Ihom, and here it is my duty to 
deal with them, as the interests of M. Peltier 
.seem lo me to require. He, by his choice and 
confidem’e, has cast on me a very arduous duty, 
whicli I could not decline, and which i can 
atiU less l^etray. He has a right to expect from 
me a faiMiful, a zealous, and a fearless defence ; 
and tliis his just expectation, according to tlio 
measure of my humble abilities, shall be fulfilled. 
I have said a ^ fearless defence. Perhaps that 
word was unnecessary in ihe place where 1 no'w 
,Rand. Intrepidity in the discharge of fwofes- 
sional duty is so common a quality at the 
English bar, that it has, thank God, long 
censed to bo a matter of boast or. j^raiso. If it 
had been otherwise, gentlemen, if the bar could 
have been silenced or o\^rawcd by jwwer, I may 
presume to say, that an English juiy would not 
this^day have been met to administer justice. 
Perhaps I need scarce say that my defence shall 
be fearless, in a plofee where fear never entered 
any heart but that of a criminal. But you will 
pardon me for havhig said so much, when you 
consider who the real parlies before you are. 
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Gentlemen, the real prosecutor is th^ master 
of tho greatest empire the civilized world^ver 
saw. The defendant fs a defenceless proscribed 
exile. He is a French royaUst, who •fled from 
his country in the autumn #f 1792 ,^at flic period 
of that memorable and awful emigration when 
. all tho proprietors and magistrates of^ the 
greatest civilized couutiy of Euroiio wore driven 
from their homes by the daggers of assassins ; 
when our shores were isovered, as wifh the 
wreck of a great tempest, with old men and 
women and children* and ministers of religion, 
who fled from the ferocity of their countrymen 
as before an army of invading barbarians. 

Tho greatest part of these unfortunate e^cs^ 
of those I mean who have been spared by*tbc 
sword, who have survived tho effect of jficsti- 
lential climates or broken •hearts, have been 
tsiRcc permitted to revisit their conntiy . Though 
despoiled of their all, they have eagerly embraced 
even tho sad privilege of being suffered to die in 
their native land. • 

Even this miserable induigeucc was to be 
13 urcliase 4 by compliances, by declarations of 
allegiance to the now Govern mentj which some 
of these s\;ffering royalists deemed incompatible 
with thgh' consciences, with their dearest attach- 
ments, and Hieir most s 0 ,cred duties. » Among 
thesor' last is M. Peltier. I do not presume 
to blame those who submitted, and T tinst you 
will n<jt judge harshly llioso n^ho refused. 
Tou will not think unltminraMy oj' a man 
who stands before yon as the voluntary victim 
of liis loyalty and honour. If a revolution 
(which God avert) were to drive us into*cxile, 
and to cast us on a foreign shore, wo SionJd 
expect, at least, to he iHjrdoned by generous 
men, for stubborn loyalty, and unseason- 
able fidelity to the laws and government of our ‘ 
fathers. 

This unfortunaie gontleinan had devoted a 
great part of his life to literature. It was the 
amusement and oniament of his better days! 
Since his o>vji min, and the desolation of his 
coiintiy, he has been comi^elled to employ it as 
a means of support. ^ For last ten years he 
has been engaged in a variety of publications 
of considerable importance ; but, since the 
peace, he has desisted from serious politicnj 
discussion, and confined himself to the obscure 
joumal* which is now before yon; the least 
calculated, surely, of any publication that ever 
issued from the press, to rouse the alarms of the 
most jealous Govcmmejit; wliich will aot be 
read in England, because it is not vuitten in 
our language ; which cannot bo read iu Franco; , 
because its entry into that country is ijrohiltitcd 
by a 250 wer whose mandates are not veiy 
supinely enforced, nor often evaded witji im- 
punity ; which can have no other object than 

* VAmbirfn, 


that of amusihg the cqmpanionaof the author’s 
principles and misfortunes, by pleasantries and 
sarcasms on their victorious enemies. There 
is, inticed^ gentlemen, one remarkable circum- 
^ dtance iu thEfs unibrtuniyio publication : it is the 
only, or almost tho only, journal which still 
dares to cspoilBe tho cause of that royal and 
illustrious family, which but fourteen years ago 
was Mattered by evoiy press, and guarded by 
efory tribunal in Europe. Everf the court iu 
which we are yet affords an* examine of the 
■•vicissitndos of 4 /heii* fortune. My learned friend 
has reminded you; that the lost prosecution 
tried in»this place, at the instance of a French 
GovernmdUt, was ^for a libel on that magna- 
nimous ju'incess * who has since boon butchered 
in sight of her palace. 

I do not make those observations with any 
pttipose (it‘ questioning *the general principles 
which have been laid down by my learned 
friend. I must admit his right to bring before 
you those who liliel any Government recognized 
by his Majesty, and at i>eace with the British 
em2)ire. I admit that whether such a Govern- 
ment l)e of yesterday, or a thousand years old, 
whether it he a crude and bloody uanipation, t)r 
the most ancient, jus!*, and 2>fi^tcnial authority 
U2>on earth, we are /tcivj equally lx)und by his • 
Majesty’s recognition to 2>rotect it against 
libcllong attacks. I admit that if, during our 
usiiriiation, Lord Olavendou had 2iubli8hed his 
history at Paris,' or the l^Sarciuis of Montrose 
his yc»*§ca -on the murder of his sovereign, or 
Mr. Cowley 4 iis discourse on Cromwell’s govern- 
ment, and if the English \rabaSsndor had com- 
plained, the Presnleut de Mob, or any other 
of the great magistrates who !<ien adorned tlu* 
,2iaTliament of Paris, however reluctantly, 2>ain- 
» fully, and indignantly, might have Ijeen com- 
jxjllcd to liayc condemned J^hesv illustrious men 
to the 2mni8hmont of libellers. I say this only 
for the sake of bes2ie^king a favourable attcntioji 
from your generosity and compassion to what 
will be feebfy u?ged hi behalf of my unfortunato 
client, who ha.s .sacrificed his f(>rtuiic, Jiis hojics, 
Ilia connectrons, liis country, to his conscience ; 
who sceiijfl marked out for ilestructioji -in this 
his last asyluui. 

That 'he still enjoys Ahc security of this 
asylum, that 1 ^ has not been sacrificed to 
tho rcsentm^t^of his 2^owcrful enemies, is 
pcrlia2>s^-o<^ing to thvi finnnoss of the king’s 
Govcfhmcnt.' If that be the fact, gentlemen ; 
if bis Majesty’s ministers have resisted apjdicfi- 
tions to expel this u:tfoiinnatc gentleman from 
^England, I should publicly thank them for 
their firmness, if it were not unseemly and 
im2)i’02>cr to suppose that they could have 
acted otherwise — to thank mi English Gwem- 
ment for not violating the ^nost sacred Aties 

* 3fai io Antoinette. \ 
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of hospitality ; for not bringing indelible disgrace 
on their countiy. 

But be that as it may, gentlemen, he now 
comes before you, perfectly satisfied that an 
English jury is the most refreshing prosj^(A 
that the eye of accuscd*iTinoConcG^cver mot in a 
human tribunal; and he feels fl-ilh me the most 
fervent gratitude to the Protector oi empireS, 
that, sniToundcd as we ar(j^ with the ruiiis of 
2 n*iricipalitics« iind ]K)Wcrs, we still •contintie 
to 3neet togetlii*r, after the manner of our 
fathers, to administer juwticc^^in this her* 
ancient sanctuary. 

There is anollicr point of view ju vfhjch this 
case seems to mo to merit your mej?L serious 
atitiMition. t consider it as the firsjL of a long 
scries of i-oiillicts bclwoon tlu* greatest po\?^er in 
tlio world, and llic c»nly free i)vdhs remaining in 

M uropc (j c,n,tlciii(‘n, this disj^.inctioiiof 

the English press is new ; it is a proud and inclan- 
clioly disiijictioii. Gefore tli#^ great oaHhcpiakc 
of the Erciicli revolution had swallowed up all 
the asylums of free discussion on the doulineut, 
wo enjoyed that jnivilcgc, indeed, more fully 
Ilian others ; but we did not enjoy it exclusively. 
Ill great monarcliies the jjress has alwayh been 
considered as too formidable an engine to bo 
entrusted to unlicensed individuals, iiiit in 
oflier eoniiiicntal countries, either by the laws 
of the 8iate, or by long habits of liberality and 
toleration in inn.gistrai.(‘s, a liberty of discussion 
has been enjoyed, ^iicrliaps sufficient for most 
useful i)urpos('s. It existed, in fact, where it 
was not jirotectcd by law; and the wise and 
generous coiiiiivll.iico^if'f (lovernmeuts was daily 
more and in(jre sociired by t\>o growing civiliza- 
f'iinj of their suhgocts. In Holland, in Switzer- 
land, in the imperial towns of Germany, tlie^J 
j)ress was either legally or jiractically free, 
ilolliiud and Sv^itzerland are m, ^jnore; and 
since the coinmenei mciit of tins in’usceution, 
fifty imperial towjVs Ijave b(’cu erased from the 
list of indoiieiuh'iit states, ly one daslf of the 
juMi. Tlireo or four still preserve iriJicearious 
and tremhling exisleiico. [ will not ray by 
^Nhat comidianccs they must purchase its cQii- 
tinnaiiee^ 1 will not insult the feebleness 
of states whose uiimentcd fall I do most 
bitterly deidore. 

ndiese Govemmentji were in many resi^ccts 
one of the most interesting jiaiis of the ancient 
system of Euroi>o. • « 

>X' 4I> «.4(> 

The • perf(«.d security of such inconsider- 
able and feeble stages,* tboir uinlisturlied 

tranquillity, amidst the wars and conquests 
that enraounded lliem, aitc'sted beyond any 

other part of the Eurojican system, the 

modeyation, the justioe, the civilization to which 
Cliriitiaii Europe hq,<l reached in modern times. 
Their weakness was by the 

liabitnyl reverence for justice which, during a 


long series of ages, had gi*own up in Christendom. 
This wJs the only fortification which defended 
therft against those inight|y monarchs to wlioi^i 
they offeaed so easy a prey. And till the 
French ii^olntion t^s was sufficient. Consider, 

' for instance,* the situation of the reimblic of 
Genera. Thi!ik of her defenceless' ixisiti on in 
the vcjy jaws of France ; but think also of her 
undisturbed security, of her profound quiet, of 
the brilliant success with which she ap])licd to 
industry and literature, while fjouis XIV. was 
]30uriug his myriads into Italy before her gates. 
Call to mind, if ages crowded into years have 
not effaced them from your memory, that bapi»y 
yeriod wiien wc scarcely dreamt more of the 
sub^gation of the feeblest rciiublic of Euro])o, 
thaiKif the conquest of her mightiest cm pirn, 
and toll me if you qp^n imagine a spectacle more 
beautiful to the moral eye, or a mor« strikisg 
]>roof of jirogres.-; in the noblest princijdcs of true 
civilization. 

I'lifse feeble States, these moiiumouts C)f the 
justice of Eurouo, the asylupi of peace, of 
industry, and of literature, the organs of i^ubJic 
reason, the ivfnge of opi>rcs.si‘d innocence and 
2 ;crsf*cuted truth, have perished witli those 
ancient i)rinciples which were their sole guar- 
dians . ami p rotectors. They have been swallowed 
up by that feaiful convulsion wliich lias shaken 
ihe uttermost comers of the eai-th. They are 
destroyed and gone for ever. 

One asylum of fyec discussion is still inviolate. 
M^licre is still one spot in Eurojje where man can 
frei'ly exercise his reason on the most iini)ortnnt 
ccmccfiis of society, wli(u*o he can boldly publish 
Ills judgment on the acts of “(he jjvoudest and 
most 2 >owt*Vful tyrants. The j^ross of England 
is still free. It is guarded by the free constitu- 
tion of our forcfatliers. It is guarded by tbc 
lieari."' and arms of Englisliinen, and I trust I 
may venture to say, that if it be to fall, it 
will udi only under the niius of the British 
minre. 

It is an awful consideration, gcntlomeu. 
Every llier monument of Euro 2 >ean liberty 
has 2 »crished. That ancient fabric which has 
been gradually reared by the wisdom and virtue 
of our fathers s^till stands — it stands, thanks be 
to God! solid and entire — but it stands alone, 
mid it stands amidst ruins. 

# # # # 

The principles of the law of England on the 
sulgect of jiolitical libel are few and sinqile, and 
they aj-’c necessarily so broad, tliai, without a 
liabitually mild administration of justice, they 
might encroach materially on ihe liberty of 
2 >olitical *cliBCussion. Every imblication which 
is intended to vilify either our own Govern- 
ment, or the Government of any foreign State in 
amity with this kingdom, is, by the law of 
England, a libel. . 

^ ^ ^ 
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In all oilier cases the most severe execution of 
law can only 82)read terror among tlie •guilty ; 
J)ut in political Hbjls it inspires even^ tiic 
innocent with fear. This striking jieoulkiiity 
arises from the same circui^Btances which make 
it impossible to define the limits *01 fihcl and 
innocent discussion ; which mak<k it im^sible 
for a man of the purest and nmst hononrable 
mind to be always perfectly certain whether he 
be witl)iu the territory ^ of fair argqmcQt and 
honest narrative, or whether ho may not have 
unwittingly overstepped the faint and vaaying 
lino which bounds them. But, gentlomcn, I 
will go further. This is the only offence where 
severe andffrequent punishments not^nly intii 
luidatc the innocent, "lut deter men fi’on# the 
most meritorious acts, add from ronderii^g the 
most imi)ortant services wBJieir country. They 
indispose and disqualify men for the discharge 
■ of llio most sacred duties which they o^ve to 
mankind. To inform the imblic on the conduct 
of those wbo administer jpublio* affairs, r^^quires 
courage and conscious security. It is always 
an invidious and obnoxiou^ office; but it is 
often the most neccssaiy of all ^public duties. 
If it is not done boldly, it cannot bo done 
effoctiially, and it is not from writers trembling 
iiudev the uplifted scourge, that wo arp to hoj;)o 
for it. 

Tlioro arc other matters, gentlemen, to which 
I am desirous of i)aiiicularly calling yonr atton- 
iioii. These are the circumstances in the con- 
diiioii of this country, whifli have i](lduced our 
ancestors, at all times, to handle, with more 
than ordinary tcndeniess, that branch 4 )f the 
liberty of discussion which is apidicd •to the 
conduct of foreign States. • 

^ *!I« 

Our ancestors never thought it their ^lolicy to,' 
av(!rt the resentment of foreign tyrants by 
eiijnlning English writers to contain and rei>ress 
their just abhorrence of the. criminal enterprises 
of ambition. Thi.s great and gallant nation, 
which has fought in the front of . every battle 
against tlio oppressors of Europe, has sometimes 
in:q)ircd fear, but, thank God, she has never 
felt it. We know \hat they arc our I’eal, and 
must soon become our declsjrcd, foes. Wo 
know that there can be no cordial amity 
between the natural enemies and the ihdepeu- 
demte of nations. Wo have never adojjtcd the 
cowardly and short-sighted poK^^y of silencing i 
our press, of hreakiug the spirit and jmlsying 
thr^ hearts of our peoide, for the sake of hollow 
and precarious tnicc. *We have never l)ecn base 
enough to purchase a short rosjnte 'from hos- 
tilities, by sacrificing the drat means <jf defence;* 
the means of rousing the public spirit of the 
])co];)le, and directing it against the enemies of 
their country and of Europe. * 

G('ntlemon, the French revolution — I must 


pause, alter I have uttered words which 
such an overwhelming idea. — But I have net ^ 
now to engage in an enterprise so far beyond : 
my fqrce as that of examining and judging that 
tremendous ^revolution. I have only to consider 
» the character of the factions which it must have 
left behind it.% % 

• The F|;cnch revolution began with great and 

fata^ errors. These errors produced atrocious 
Qjimes. ^ 4 feeble monarchy was aue^ 

coeded by bloody anarchy, wlych very shorUy 

•gave birth to military despotism. France, in a 
few years, ddscribea the whole circle of Imman 
society. • 

All \vas in the order of nature. Wlicn 
cvciy principle of authority and civil discipline, 
when every principle which enables some men 
to command end disposes othoi*s to obey was 
extirpati^l from the mind by atrocious theories, 
and still more afcrocioutif exnmi^lcs ; wlien every 
old institution was tramidcd down witli con- 
tumely, and evciy new institution covered in its 
cradle with blood ; when the principle of j)roj>eity 
itself, the sheet-anchor of society, was annihi- 
lated; Wlien in the persons of the new j^ossessors, 
whom the i>ovcriy of language obliges ns to call 
proprietors, it was contaminated in its source by 
robboiy and murder, and it became separated 
from that cducationand those manners, from tliat 
genera’) presumption of superior knowledge and 
more scmijulous probity which form its only 
liberal titles to respect; when the poo])lo were ^ 
taught io dcsirise everythinf^ old, and compelled 
to ilcicst every tiling new ; there remained only 
one princqdo strong cimugh|to hold society 
tCigcther, a jirincq-)!© mterly incompatible, 
indeed, with liberij^, andunfriendly to civilization 
itself, a tyrannical and bai'barous principle ; but^ 
in that miserable condition of human aflairs, a 
refuge from still more intolerable evils. I mean 
the j>rincqMo of military* poVer, which gain.s 
strength from tJiat confusion and bloodshed in 
which tall the otliiA* elements of society are dis- 
.solved, anil w.kich, in these ton-ible extremities, 
is the cement that i)resoi*ves it from total de- 
struction. 

* Under such circumstances, Buonaparie 

nsuiped the supreme power in Francfe. I say 
usurpcdf lx)causo an illegal assumption of power 
is a usurpation. But usurpation in its strongest 
moral .senses is scarcely a2)plicablo to a ’ 

of lawless and savage anarchy. The guilt of 
military usurpation, in tnith, belongs to the 
author of those confusions which gooner or later 
give birth to such a usuiq^ation. 

Thus, to use the worils of the historian ; “ by 
recent as well as all ancient example, it became 
evident that illegal violence, with whatever 
2>rctciiccs it may be covered, and whateveA object 
it may piumie, must inevitably end at hisun the • 
arbitraiy and despotic government of siTiglc 
person.” But though the govemipent of 
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Buonaparte has silenced the revolutionary fac- | 
tidns* it has not and it cannot have extinguished 
them. No human power could reimpress upon 
I the minds of men aU those sentiments and 

j pinions which the sophistry and anarchy of 

fourteen years had obliterated. A ftiction mxsf 
exist, which breathes the spiiit of the ode now 
before you. * \ , 

It is, I know, not the s^nrit of the tiniet and 
submissive m n jority of the Pneiich i3eople. They 
have always •rather suffered than adtdd in tlu5 
revolution. Corilpletely cxhaus|J«d by the cala- 
mities through which they •havt# passed, they* 
yield to any power which gives tlicn^ repose. 
There is, indeed, a degree of oiiprtssioin which 
rouses men to resistance; but there h) another 
and a greater which wholly subdues and unmans 
them. It is rcmarkfible that Robespierj*o hknsclf 
was cafe till he attacked his own accomplices. 
The si^irit of men of virkie wtis broken tind there 
was no vigour of character left to destroy him, 

I but in those daring ruffians who were the sharci-s 
of his tyranny. 

As for the wretched populace who were made 
< the blind and senseless instininient of so many 
crimes, whose frenzy can now be reviewed by a 
good mind with scarce any moral sentiment but 
that of compassion ; that miserable multitude of 
1 beings, scarcely hiunan, have already fallen into 
j a bmtish forgetfulness of the very atrocities ! 
j which they themselves perpetrated. They have 
^ already forgotten all the acts of their drunken 
r* fury. If you ask quo of them, who destroyed 
! that magnificent monument of religion and 
I art, or who pori>etrntcd that ma*jsacrc, tlicy 
j stupidly answcr,^lIie^^acobins ! tiiough ho who 
gives the answer was probably one of these 
i f^acobins himself^' so that a traveller, ignorant of 
f French histoiy, might sui^posc the Jacobins to < 
i bo the name vjf some Tartar horde, who, after 
' ’ laying waste France, for ten years, ^vevo at last 
expelled by the native, iiihabit.iiits They have 
jiassed from senseless ragp to stupid^ ciulct. 
Their delirium Is followed by lethargy. 

Sonic of them, indeed, tlio bas(?si of the race, 
the sophists, the rhetors, the iioct-laureats of 
, iiiuvder, ^wlio were cruel only from cowardice 
I and calculating seltislme.sa, are ixjrfectly willing 
to transfer their vennl.pens to any Government 
disdain their infamous support. 
ThCfiO men, republicans from servility, who 
published rhetorioal panegyrics on massacre, and* 
'wtio. reduced plunder to a system (Jf ethics, are 
as t«adj to i^teach slavery as anarchy. But the 
more daring, I had alvmst said, the more re- 
spectable ruffians cannot so easily bend their 
heads under the yoke. These fievee spirits have 
not lost *‘ the unconquerable will, the study of 
revolve, immortal hate.” They leave the luxu- 
ries ff servitude to the mean and dastardly 
hypociHes, to the Beliais and ilainmous of the 


infei'iial fattion. llioy pumite their old end of | 

tyranny; under thdr old pretext of liberty. The I 

recoycction of their unbounded power renders I 
ev^y inferior condition iAsome and vapid, and 
their fonnftr atrocities form, if I may so speak, 
a sort oftsnoiyil destifty which irresistibly impels j 
them to the perpetration of new crimes. They [ 
have %io jdace left for penitence on earth. They 
labour under the most awful proscription of i 
opinion that ever was pronounced against hum an 
beings^ They have cifb down evoiy bridge by ; 
which they coulS retreat into the society of men. 
Awakened from their dreams of democracy, the , 
noise subsided that deafened their cars to the ; 
voice of humanity ; Hie film fallen from their eyes, 
'^hic^ hi(f from them the blackness of their own 
deeds ; haunted by the memory of their inexpiable 
guilt ;* condemned daily to look on the faces of : 
those whom their 'hands made widows and 
OTjffians, they arc goaded and scourged by these 
real fhries, and hurried into the tumult of new 
crimes, which will drown the ciies of remorse, or 
if tlio/bc too depraved for remorse, will silence 
the ciir.scs of ms)(?ikind. Tyrannical power is 
their only refuge from the just vengeance of i 
their fellow rt*eaturos. Mnrdcr is their only 
means of usuiping power. They have no taste, 
no occupation, no pursuit but 2^o\ver and blood. 

If their bauds arc lied, they miist at least have 
the luxury of murderous i3rojccis. They have 
drunk too dcci3ly of human blood ever to relin- 
quish their cannibal .ai^petite. 

^ ^ 

It is no part of my case that M. Peltier has 
spoken with some un23oliteiics3, with some 
llipiiai'cy, with more severity than my loamed 
friend niay^aj^prove, of factions and of adminis- 
trations in Franco. M. Peltier cannot love the 
revolution, or any govennineiit that has grown 
out of it and maintains it. The revolutionists 
have destroyed liis family, they have seized lii.s 
inheritance, they have bcggjircd, exiled, and 
2 )roscriljcd himself. Tf ho did not detest them 
ITo would be unworthy of living, and ho would 
l>e a base hypocrite if he were to conceal his 
sontiraeuis. But 1 inust again remind you, 
tliat this is not aii inforiijation for not suffi- 
ciently honouring the French revolution, — for 
not showing sufficient reverence for the consular 
Goveminent. These are jio crimes amoug us ; 
England is not yet reduced to such an igno- 
minious depcndencp. Our hearts and con- 
sciences are not yet in the bonds of so wretched 
a slavery. This is an information for a libel 
on Buonaparte, and if you believe the i3rincipal 
intention /3f M. Peltier to have been to republisli 
the writings, or to satirize the character of other 
iudiv'iduats, you must acquit him of a libel on ! 
the first consul. ^ 

Hcr/3, gentlemen, I think I might stop, if I 
had only to consider the defence of M. Peltier. 

I trast that 3 ^ou are already convinced of his , 
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iDnQcmC9 > I fear I liavo exhausted yotur 
patience, as I am sure I have very* nearly 
exhausted my own strength. But so 3 &uch 
seems to me to depend on your verdict^ that 
I cannot forbeai* from laying heforo ^ou some 
considerations of a more genial nSaire. 4 

Believing as I do that we arcf on the ere of 
a great struggle; that this is only the hrst 
battle between reason and power; thqf you 
have now in your hau^, committed to your 
trust, the only remains of frie discussion in 
Europe, now confinccT to this kingdom: address- 
ing you, therefore, as the guardians of the most 
important interests of mankind; convinced that 
the unfettered exercise of reason depends more 
on your present verdict than on any other Vm? 
was ever delivered by a jury, 1 cannot conclude 
without bringing before you the sentiments and 
eAimplcs of our ancestors in some of those 
awful and perilous situations by which Divine 
Pi*ovidouce has in fomcr ages tried the virtue 
of the English nation. We ftre falleniupon 
times in which it behoves usa^ strengthen our 
spirits by the contemplation of groat examples 
of constancy. Let us seek for • them in the 
annals of our forefathers. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth may be con- 
sidered as the opening of the modern liistoiy of 
England, especially in its connection with the 
modern system of Europe, which began about 
that time to assume the form that it preserved 
till the French rovolutiou,^ It was a very 
memorable period, of which the maxfins ought 
to be engraven 011 the head and heart of every 
Englishman. Philip II., at the head (Jf the 
greatest empire tlien in the world, was bpenly 
aiming at universal domination, and^iis project 
was so far from being thought chimerical by the 
wisest of his contemporaries, that in the opinion 
of the great Due de Sully he must have been 
successful, “ if, by a most singular combination 
of circumstances, he had not at the same time 
been resisted by two such strong heads as those 
of Henry IV. and Queen Elizabeth.’* To the 
most extensive and opulent dominions, the most 
numerous and disciplined armies, the most re- 
nowned captains, the greatest revenue, he added 
also the most formidable powey over opinion. 
He was the chief of a religious faction, animated 
by the most atrocious fanaticism, prepared to 
second his ambition by rebellion, ^narchy, and 
regicide, in every Protestant State. Elizabeth 
was among the first objects of his hostility. 
That wise and magnanimous princess tplac^ 
herself in the front of tSe battle for th^ lill^rties 
of Europe. Though she had to contend at 
home with his fanatical faction, which almost 
occupied Ireland, which divided Scotland, and 
was not of contemptible strength in England, 
she aided the oppressed inhabitants of the 
Netherlands in their just {uA glorious resistance 
to his tyranny ; she aided Henry the Groat in 


suppresfl^ the' ahpunnablo whellion which 
(marohic^ principles had excited, and Spanish 
arms hod sjuippoxled; in France, and after a long 
reign«of vicious fij^ne, in Which she preserved 
hev unccSaqmercd ^irit through great calamities 
^ and still gi'eaV)r d^ngeS, she at length htoie 
the strength the enemy, and reduced his 
power wi&in such limits, as to . be compatible 
witkthe safety of England and of all Europe. 
Her only •effectual ally was the •spirit of her 
people, and her j>olioy fiowed fiwm that magnani- 
*mona nature jtliichan the hour of peril teaches 
better lessons than those of cold reason. Her 
great h^hrt lOnspired her with a higher and 
a noblef^*wisdom~which disdained to appeal 
to the low and sordid passions of her people 
even jbr the protection of their low and sordid 
interests, becaiific she knew, or rather she felt, 
that these are effemim^te, creeping, cowardly, 
short-sighted passions, which shrink from con- 
flict even in defence of their own mean objects. 
In a righteous cause she roused those generous 
affections of her people which alone teach bold- 
ness, constancy, and foresight, and which are 
therefore the only safe guardians of the lowest 
as wdll as the highest interests of a nation. 
In her memorable address to her army, when 
the invasion of the kingdom was threatened by 
Spain, iihis woman of heroic spirit disdained to 
speak to them of their ease ami their commerce, 
and their wealth and their safety. No ! She 
touched another chord — she spoke of their • 
national honour, of their dignity as English- 
men, of ** the foul scorn that Parma or Spain 
should dare to invade ^ho 'bordeis of her 
realms.” She brcjjjbhcd into them those grand 
and powerful sentiments wlii^h exalt vulgar^ 
^men into heroes, which led them into the 
battle of their country, armed with holy and 
irresistible enthusiasm ; » whicl| even cover with 
their shield *all the ignobfo interests tJiat base 
calculation and cowardly selfishness tremble to 
hazard, *but shrink *from defending. A sort of 
prophetic aistilict, if I may so speak, seems to 
have revealed to her the imjwrtjinco of that 
grpat instnimcnt for rousing and guiding the 
minds of .men, of the effects of which she had 
no experience; which, since her tune, has 
changed the condition of, the world, but which 
fe,w modem statesmen have thoroughly under- 
stood or wilely employed; which is no doubt 
•connected with many ridiculous and degrading 
details; whiish has produced, and which may 
again produce, terrible mischiefs ; ^ut of which 
the influence must, ^ftejr all, bo considered as 
the most certain effect and the most efficacious 
cause of civilization, and which, whether it bo a' ' 
blessing or a curse, is the most powerful engine 
that a politician cau move7-I mean the loross. 

It is a curious fact, that hi the year ow the 
Armada, Queen Elizabeth caused to be n^nted 
the first gazettes that ever appeared ik Eng- 
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land; and I own, when I consider that this 
mode of rousing a national spirit was then 
absolntely nnexampled. that she could have no 
aasuranoe of its efficacy from the precedents of 
former times, 1 am disposed to ^regard J^er 
having recourse to it aoi' one of the most saga- 
cSimB experiments, one of the grta/;est discoveries 
of political genius, one of the most striking 
anfaoipations of future experience, that we^find 
in histoiy. t mention it to you to justify th3 
opinion that I have venturi to state, of the 
close connection of our natu^ial fpirit with our « 
press, even our periodical press. ^ 

* * * * « f 

X am aware, gentlemen, that I Iiave already 
abused your indulgence, but I must entreat 
you to b^r with me for a short time long^, to 
allow me to suppose a cose whieh might have 
occurred, in which you will see tho^ horrible 
consequences of enforcing rigorously principles 
of law, which I cannot counteract, against 
political writers. Wo might have been at 
peace with France during the whole of that 
tcmble period which elapsed between August, 
1792, Olid 1794, which has been usually called 
the reign of Bobespierre ; the only series of 
crimes, perhaps, in history, which, in spite of 
the common disposition to. exaggerate extra- 
oidinaiy facts, has been beyond measure .under- 
rated in public opinion. I say this, gentlemen, 
after an investigation wliich I think entitles 
• me to affirm it with confidence. Men’s minds 
were oppressed by atrocity and the multitude 
of crimes; their humanity and the^r indolence 
took refuge in aoepl^sm from such an over- 
whelming mass of gmlt ; ai^ the consequence 
was, that all ^hoso unporallelod enormitios, 
though proved not only with the fullest his- 
torical, but with the strictest judicial evidence, , 
were at the time only^half believed, and are 
now scarcely half rthnembered. M'hon these 
atrocities were daily perpetrating, of which the 
greatest part are as little khown to the^ public 
in general as tlie campaigns of Crenghis Khan, 
but are still protected from the scrutiny of 
men by the immensity of those voluminous 
records of guilt in which they are related, and 
under thi mass of which they will bo buried, 
tUl some historian be /bund with patience and 
courage enough to di'ag them forth into light, 

’ for the shame indeed, but for the instruction of 
xttonkind : — when these « crimes were perpe - 1 
trating, which had the peculiar malignity, fium 
the pretexts »*ith which they were covert, of 
making the noblest object^ of human pursuit 
iseem ^ous and detestable ; which has almost 
made the names of liberty, reformation, and * 
humanity, fifynonymous with anarchy, robbery, 
and Warder ; which tlius threatened not only to 
extinfuish every principle of improvement, to 
arreatV^e progress W civilized society, and to 
disinheiit future generations of that rich sno- 


cession which they were entitled to expect from 
the kncfwledge and wisdom of the present, but 
to destroy the civilizati^ of Europe, which 
never gaxo such a proof of its vigour and 
robustnegu as in b^ng able to resist their 
destru<jJ.ivo f)Ower : when all these horrors 
were^ting in the greatest empire of the con- 
tinent, I ynSi ask my learned friend, if we had 
then been at peace with France, how English 
writerawere to relate i&em so as to escape the 
charge of libelHi&g a friendly government P 

■When Bobespierre, in 'the debates in the 
National Convention on the mode of murdering 
their blameless sovereign, objected to the formal 
and tedicds mode of murder called a trial, and 
j^rogbsed to put him immediately to death, “ on 
the principles of insurrection,** because to doubt 
the guilt of the King would be to doubt of the 
innocence of the Convention ; and if tlio King 
were *not a traitor, the Convention must be 
rebels ; would my learned friend have had an 
Englia'i writer state all this with *• decorum 
and moderation P’^SVould he have had an Eng- 
lish writer state, that though this reasoning 
was not perfectly agreeable to our national 
laws, or perhaps to our national prejudices, yet 
it was not for him to make any observations on 
the judicial proceedings of foreign States ? 

l^en Marat, in the same Convention, called 
for two hundred and seventy thousand heads, 
must our English writers have said that the 
remedy did, indeed^ seem to their weak judg- 
ment rattier severe, but that it was not for 
them to judge the conduct of so illustrious an 
assembly as the National Convention, or the 
suggestions of so enlightened a statesman as 
M. Marat P* 

When that Convention resounded with ap- 
plause at the nows of several hundred aged 
priests being thrown into the Loii-c, and parti- 
cularly at the exclamation of Carrier, wlio 
communicated the intelligence, “ What a revo- 
lutionary torrent is the Loire!** when these 
suggestions jand narrations of murder, which 
had hith. rto been only hinted and wluspered 
in the most secret cabals, in the darkest caverns 
of banditti, were triumphantly uttered, patiently 
endured, and qven loudly applauded by an 
assembly of seven hundred men, acting in the 
sight of all Europe, would my learned friend 
have wished^ that there had been found in 
England a single writer so base as to deliberate 
upon the most safe, decorous, and polite manner 
of relating all these things to his countrymen ? 

When parrier orderea five hundred children 
under fourteen years of age to be shot, the 
greater pffirt of whom escaped the fire from their 
size ; when the poor victims ran for protection to 
the soldiers, and wero bayoneted clinging round 

their knees 1 would my friend ^but I cannot 

pursue the strain dx jbiterrogation. It is too 
much. It would be a violence which I cannot 
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I practise on mj own feelings. It would be an 
I outrage to my friend. It would be an ihsultto 
; bmnanity. No! B^jjbter, ten tbooeand times 
better, would it be that every press in the w&ld 
were bumt, that the vei^^ise of le^rs were 
abolished, that we were returued to thej^onest 
. ignorance of the rudest times, than that the 
results of civilization should be made subservient 
to the purposes of barbarism, than that Htera- 
I tare should bo employed to teach a toleration 
! for cruelty, to weaken moral heftred for guilt, to 
deprave* and brutalize the human mind. 1 
know that I speak my friend’s feelings as well 
as my own when I say, Gk)d forbid that the 
dread of any punishment should ever make any 
Englishman an accomplice in so corraptin|; hiS 
j countiymen — a public teacher of depravity and 

j barbarity I . 

* Mortifying and honible as the idea is, I mnst 
remind you, gentlemen, that even at thafotime, 

; even under the reign of Robespierre, my leamed 
friend, if ho had then been A"btomoy-G^neral, 
might have been compelled^ by some most 
j deplorable necessity, to have come into this 
I court to ask your verdict against A© libellers of 
Barrerc and Collot d’Herbois. M. Peltier then 
I employed his talents against the enemies of the 
' human race, as ho has uniformly and bravely 
i done. I do not believe that any peace, any 
I political considerations, any fear of punishment, 
j would have silenced him. He has shown too 
i mucli honour, and constan^, and intrepidity, 

' to be shaken by such circumstances ^ these, 

1 My learned friend might then have been 
compelled to have filed a criminal information 
against M. Peltier, for ‘‘wickedly and mali- 
ciously intending to vilify and degrade Maxi- 
milian Robespierre, President of the Committee 
I of Public Safety of the French Republic I ” 
i He might have been reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of appearing before you to belie his own 
better feelings; to prosecute M. Peltier for 
publishing those sentiments which my friend 
himself had a thousand times .felt, and a 
thousand times expressed. He might have been 
I obliged even to call for punishment upon M. 
j Peltier for language which he and all mankind 
would for ever despise M. Peltier if ho were not 
to employ. Then indeed, gentlemen, wo should 
have seen the last humiliation fall on England ; 
the tribunals, the spotless and venerable tribu- 
nals of this free connhy, reduced to be the 
minikers of the vengeance of Robespierre ! 
What could have rescued us from this last 
disgrace ? The honesty and courage^of a jury. 
They would have delivered the judges of this 
country from the dire necessity of • inflicting * 
punishment on a brave and virtuous man, 
because ho spoke truth ot a monster. They 
would have despised the threats of a Iforeign 
tyiunt, os their ancestors braved the power of 
oppression at home. 


In the court whore we are now mei^ Grom* 
well twice sent a eiiktyet on his tyranny to be 
convicted and punished as a libefler, and in this 
court) almost in sight of the scaibld streomiiig. , 
wi|h the Htpd of his sovereign, within hearing 
'of the cla^ ^of his bs(^nets which drove out 
Parliament mth omitcufiely, two successive 
jhries reooued the intrepid jsatirist V from his 
fonge, and sent out with defeat and disgrace the 
usurper’s attorney-general from jVhat he hsd 
the insolence to Call h4$ court 1 Even then, 

> gentlemen, whtn ,all law and liberty were 
Sampled under ^the feet of a miUtoiy banditti ; 
when these great crimes were perpetrated on a 
high ptaee and with a high hand against those 
who were the, olgects of public veneration, 
whic|^ more than anything else break their 
spirits and confound their moral sentiments, 
obliterate the distinctions between right and 
wrong in their understanding, and teach the 
multitude to feel no longer any reverence for 
that justice which they thus see triumphantly 
dragged at the chariot wheels of a tyrant ; even 
then, when this unhappy countiy, triumphant 
indeed abroad, but enslaved at home, had no 
pi*ospect but that of a long succession of 
tyrants wading through slaughter to a throne 
— even then, I say, when all seemed lost, the 
unconq[uerable spirit of English liberty survived 
in the hearts of English jiirora. That spirit is, 

I trust in God, not extinct ; and if any modern 
tyrant were, in the drunkenness of his inso- * * 
lenco, to hope to overawo'^an English jury, I 
trust and I, believe that they would tell him, 

“ Our ancestors braved bayonets of Crom- 
well ; we bid dejanco w yours. Contempsi 
Catalinoi gladios — non pert im%8 ram iuos?** 

What could be such a tyrant’s means of J 
overawing a jury P As long as their country 
exists they are girt ivund with impenetrable 
armour. ’All the dcstrul^tion of their countiy 
no danger can fall upon the!n for the peiform- 
ance df their duty, and I do trust that there 
is no Englishman so unworthy of life as to 
desire to outlive England. But if any of us 
ave condemned to the cruel punishment of sur- 
viving our countiy — if, in the inscrutable 
counsels of Providence, this favourdl seat of 
justice and liberty — ^this jioblest work of human 
wisdom and virtue — be destined to destruction, 
which I jsllall not be charged witli national 
prejudice for saying .would be the most dan- 
gerous wou^d ever inflicted on civilization ; at 
least let us cany with us into oua sad pxilo the 
consolation that we^pu^pclves have not violated 
the rights of hospitality to exiles— that wo have 
not tom from the altar the suppliant who 
claimed protection as the voluntary victim of 
loyalty and conscience I 

h 

* JJlburne. / 
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W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Bom 1809. 

'{Thb following^ speecb, printed by pemUsion^of the 
Chancellor of the JBxohMuer, from the speech as ao(- 
roetod and published by him, is too freshen the meiAory ^ 
of onr readers to noed^comment ; but, f^r the satis&ction 
of those who wo trust wiU read Tna <9RATOit in days to 
come, wo giro the following: information. • 

This speech was doUvor^ by the Higbt Honourable 
W. £. OIodstoDo, when Chonoollyr of the Exchequer, on 
May nth, ISO^, in the debate on Mr. BaiQOt* proposed 
Bill for the Extension of the 8uffr^e in Towns, and 
created considoraino sousation, as jt was thought to 
express more adnan/oed prlnci^es on the subjeOt o^ 
reform than those hitherto ascriM to Mr. Gladstone.] 

Extension of the Suffrage! , 

I MUST begin, Sir, by observing, that the 
speech of the hononrable gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Cave), in my opinion, vrent far ijbyond 
the scope of the motion which ho has submitted 
to the House. For *it was really a speech 
against all extension of the franchise in the 
direction of the working classes, and it did not 
' refer merely to the subject of that particular 

, franchise, winch we have to adopt or reject in 

S connection with the present Bill. However, it 

i may bo said with truth, that it is n^t 

i speech in question, but the motion of my lion. 

I friend on tlie one side, and the amendment of 

! the lion, member opposite on the other, with 

which we have principally to deal, tot us, 
j then, consider what is the practical issue raised 
, . for our present decision. 

There arc two * points bearing upon this 
question, the one a matter of fact, and the 
other a matter Cjf judgment, upon wliich it may 
bo reasonably suppe^d there will be a general 
concuiTcnce of opinion. With regard to the 
i ^natter of fact, there is no doubt that those 
who sit on the other side may be said to be * 
unanimous in deprecating at the present time 
I — and certainly, as f^r as the argument of the 

I honourable gentlemen, and the reception of that 
I argument, afforded an indication, at ai«y time 
— the extension of the franchise. , I do not 
attempt to conceal or deny, on the other hand, 
that the other great party in the country is not 
unanimous on the subject. Ho small number 
of tliose^who profess liberal opinions are indif- 
ferent, some may be oven averse, to any change 
snch as is proposed *by the Bill, from a ten 
. pound to a six pound franchise in towns. The 
second point, upon which I think all parties « 
are agreed, is this : that *at the pr^ent period, 
and in a state of opinion such as now subsists, 
it would not be advisable, 1 might even say it 
•would not be justifiable? fof the Government of 
the Queen, however it might be composed, to 
submit a measure on this subject to Parliament. 
Under tlieso oircum stances, and with these 
admissions freely mode, the question wo have 
befork us for to-day is this : What course ought 
we to vtake on the motion of my honourable 


friend, having regard to the amendment which 
I has b^n moved in . favour of postponement P 
Mytiionourable friend, vj^thout communication 
with the ^Government, and acting, as far as 
am awaie, entirely in the exercise of his own 
discreteSi, lias brou^this proposal before ns as 
a snjjject for* discussion. I treat this, without 
praise or censure, merely as a fact. And now 
t admit it may bo said that the motion of the 
honopyable gentlemani opposite, which is a 
motion , for tiw, does, in fact, no more than 
embody the admissions I have myself made, 
namely, that this is not a period for a Govern- j 
ment to deal with this question, and that even ! 
tho party which represents the liberal opinions | 
v>f the country is not unanimous on the subject. ! 
Wliy, then, do I vote against the honourable 
gentleman's motion P It is because, even when 
taken apart from his speech, although muFh ^ 
morq. if taken in connection with the speech, 
it appears to me to support, to justify, and to 
confiipi a state* of facte and opinions which T 
deeply deprecate and deplore. Admitting tho 
oxistendfh of thosi^ opinions witliin tlio limits 1 
have described — and it is useless to shut onr 
eyes to their existence —I must say that I 
deeply deplore them. I will not go the whole 
length of my hon. friend in respect to the ; 

precise tenns he used as to the broken pledges | 

of Gnvemmfflite and parties; but I will not 
Bcruplo ta admit that, at least as it appears to 
me, so much of our Parliamentary history 
during thw lost thirteen years — I mean during 
tho years since tlie vote on Mr. Locke King’s 
Bill iu 1851 — as touches Parliamentary Eefonn, 
is a most unsatisfactory chapter in that history, 
and has added nothing to the honour of Parlia- 
ment, or to the safety and well-being of the 
country. ■ How I cannot expect any sudden 
change for tho better as likely to arise from 
any debate or decision on the present Bill. 

Yet I am convinced that the discussion of the | 
question iu the House of Commons must, 
^ough the gentle process by which Parlia- 
mcntaiy deWtos act on the public mind, 
gradually help to bring home the conviction 
that we have not been so* keenly alive to our j 
duties in this matter os we ought to have been ; | 

that it is for the interests of the country that | 
teis matter should be entertained ; and that it j 
ought, if we are wise, to be brought to an early , 
settlement. Tho conditions requisite for dealing 
with it can only be supplied by a favourable 
state of the public mind ; but the public mind 
is itself guided, and opinion modified, in no 
small degftee, by the debates of Parliament. 

One es^cial advantage, attends to-day the 
discussion of this question, that, at present, at 
all events, it is notilx) be held strictly a party 
question. I am afraid, indeed, if I take as a 
criterion tho cheersewith which the speech of 
the hon. gentloman opposite was received, and 
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the quarter from which th^ procee^edi that* 

the time may come when Ihis may, and wiH, 
once more become a party question. For Jha 
present, however, we tnay. discuss it without 
exclusive I’eference to party aesociation%; and 1 
may take the opportunity V saying ifeiat for 
this reason 1 am glad — though fo{ other^l am 
' not 80 — ^that my honourable friend the member 
for Salisbury * has stepped into the arena on 
this occasion ; because thq circumstance ei^les 
us the more easily to find o\xg way into the 
discussion of the question without Ihe appre* 
hension that we are irritating and exciting 
tliose passions and party sentiments, which 
necessarily enter into onr debates wh(yi party 
interests are concerned, and which might lielp* 
to obscure the true merits of the case. I ^ill 
address myself, then, to the question actually 
be^ro us, admitting again* that if I deeply 
deplore the state of opinion opposite, I ai^ far 
from being satisfied with the state of opinion on 
this side of the House. , 

My honourable friend the member for Salis- 
bury appears to think that hennas made out his 
case when he has advanced three j)ropositions: 
one of them, that nobody desires, nobody peti- 
tions for, the Bill ; the next, that to propose 
the extension of the francliise downwards is to 
propose also the encouragement ofbribeJy ; and 
the third, that the worldiig classes have their 
interests well attended to by the House of 
Commons as it is at present constituted. How, 
sir, I decline altogether to Ibllow myj honour- 
able frieud into an argument upon the question 
whether or not the extension of tlie frai^chise 
downwards would really load to the encourage- 
ment of bri])cry. I would simply record my 
emphatic dissent from that statement. Again, 
with respect to the allegation that the working 
classes have their interests well cared for by 
this House, far be it from me to deny that this 
House has a strong feeling of sympathy with 
the working classes ; but pcmiit me to say that 
that sympathy is not the least strongly felt, 
and that its practical exhibition lids certainly 
not been least remarkable, among those also 
who are the immediate promoters and sup- 
liortors of this Bill. And next I come to the 
assertion that nobody desires a Aaeasure of this 
sort. But before otherwise dealing with this 
assertion, I want to know where, in a discussion 
such as is now before us, lies the' burden of 
proof P Is the p^obandi upon those who 
maintain that the present state of the repre- 
sentation ought not tg be touched, oi^ upon 
those who say it ought to bo amended ? The 
honourable member for Shoreham f ^ay s^ the i 
case of the British constitution, after a Bill of 
this sort, will be like the cr:se of the man over 
whom w'as written the epitaph, “ I was •well ; 


I would be better; here I am; ” and he told jtts 
ag^n that to venture ; cm a ^ange such as is 
presented in this Bill to enter on a 

domestic revolution ” I entirely depre- 
c%t(^ the application of labgHiige of such a kind 
gto the priMienl Bill., I wdl not now enter into 
the qqe&tipn. wltyptber the preoise form of fran- 
chise, an<^ the precise figure, whioh my hon. 
frieud has indicated, may or inay not be that 
w^ch*, u^n full deliberation, wp ought to 
choose; 1 will not now inqni^ whether the 
^anehise should •be founded oh rate-paying or 
on occupation^*ncit&er Will I consider whether 
or not there shohld be a lodger’s franchise ; I 
put asidbt)^efy question except the veiy simple 
one which I t^e to be at issue, and on this I 
will endeavour not to be misunderstood. I 
appreHend my hpnourable friend’s Bill to mean 
(and if such be the meaning I give my coi'dial 
I concurrenoe to the proposition), that there 
ought to be, not a wholesale, nor an excessive, 
but a sensible and considerable addition to that 
portion of the working classes — at present 
almost infinitesimal — which is in possession of 
the frauchise. 

Hovt sir, if I nin asked what I mean by a 
“sensible and considerable addition,” I reply 
that I mean such an addition as I think, and 
as wc at the time contended in argument,* 
would liavc been made by the Bill which the 
present Government submitted to the House in 
1860. Hoes tlien the onus of proof that there - 
is a necessity for such a m^ure lie with us ? 
Has the honourable member wholly forgotten, 
or does he set wholly at nought, all the formal 
and solemn declarations years from 
1851 to 1860.® What, again, is the present 
statb of the constituency, any departure from * 
^\vhioli the hon. gentleman deprecates and 
stigmatises as a “ domestic revolution ? ” At 
present wc have, speaking* generally'-, a consti- 
tuency of wliich between orje-tenth and one- 
twentie^i — certainly* less than one-tenth — con- 
sists of working men. And what i>roportiou 
docs that fraction of the working classes, who 
are in possessioti of the franchise, bear to the 
whole body of the working classes ? I appre- 
hend I am correct in saying that tli^se who 
possess the franchise are less than one-fiftieth 


* Mr. Marsh. 


t Mr. Cave, 


♦ You hav^ got already a borough consfjtueocy of 
^50,000 ; you are going to add 150,000, or at the most 
extravagant .estimate 200,000. ..... The labouring 
classes might be 200,000 in a borough constituency of 
650,000 : that is, they would be less tbe^p one-jthird of 
the whole borough constituency, and only in about one- 
half of tho boroughs, Oi* ono-third part of the seats, 
returning members for England and Woles, would thus 
amount to such numbers as to act with any sensible or 
opprociable force. Now, sir, is that the lion’s sliare ? 
and does that justify the appeals which have been 
made, and tho lecture we have received to-night on 
American institutions?”— Speech of the Ch^oeljor of 
the Exchequer on tho Bill for -Amending the pre- 
sentation of the People, Moy 3, 1860. 
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of the whole ntnaher of the working classes. 
Is tiiat a state of things which we cannot ven- 
ture to touch or modify P Is there no choice 
between excluding forty-nine out of every fifty 
working men on the one hand, an^ on the ^thcr 
“a domestic revolution P I contend, theif 
that it is on the honourable t^ntleman that 
the burden of proof must be held pidnoipaOy*io 
lie ; that it is oii those who say it is neoassary 
to exclude ^rty-nine-fiftie&s that the bui^ea of 
proof rests ; that it is for them to show the 
unworthiness, the incapaci^, the misconduct 
of the working classes, in order to make good 
their argument that no larger pprtiCn of them 
than tills should be admithsd to thu* suffrage. 
(Oh, oh 1) I am sorry to find that it is any- 
where thought necessary to treat this question 
by what, perhaps, to use a mild phrase, I may 
call “ inarticulate reasoning and I^will endea- 
vour not to provoke more of it from a certain 
quarter of the House than T can help. But it 
is an opinion which I entertain that if forty- 
nine-fiftieths of the working classes are to bo 
excluded from the franchise, it is certainly with 
^ those who maintain that exclusion that it rests 
to show its necessity. On the other hand, my 
hon. friend indicates that kind of extension of 
the suffrage which would make the working 
classes a sensible fraction of the .boroiigh 
constituency ; an important fraction, but 
j still a decided minority as compared with 
j • the other portion of it. That is the proposi- 
j tion which we haVe before us for our present 
j consideration. ^ 

Wc are told^tlrat the working classes do not 
i agitato for an \ •.'lesion of the franchise; but 
: ^ is it desirable Ijiat we should wait until they do 
J agitate P In my opinion, agitation by th^ 

! working classes, npoii any political subject 

whatever, is a thing nt>t to be >vaitcd for, not to 
be made a condition previous ti? any Parlia- 
meutaiy movemefct ; but, on the contrary, it is 
! a thing to be deprecated, and, if possible, anti- 
i cipated and prevented by wise and provident 
measures. An agitation by the working classes 
^ is not like an agitation by the class<;s above 
them, the classes possessed of leisure. The 
agitati(5h of the classes having leisure is easily 
conducted. It is npt with them that every 
hour of time has a money value ; their wives 
and children are not depemdent oh the strictly 
reckoned results of tbjose hours of labouw 
When a working man finds himtelf iu such a 
condition Uikt ho must abandon that daily 
labour on which he is ^strjptly doiJendent for his 
• daily breiO, when he gives up the profitable 
application of his time, it is then that, in roil-^ 
way language, ‘Hho danger signal is turned 
on ; tor he does it only because he feels a 
strong necessity for action, and a distrust in j 
the rvlcrs who, as ne thinks, have driven him i 
to that necessity. The present state of 

V ■ ■ 


things, I t^ce to say, does nbt indicate that 
distnSst ; b^ if we this as matter of fact, 
wff must not along wit;]^ Ihe admission allege 
tiho absence of agitation on the part of the 
worldly^ classes flf a sufficient reason why the 
Parl^menf of England, and the public mind of 
England, slK!>uld Ito indisposed to entertain the 
discussion of this question. 

I may presume, sir, to mention that I 
happen to have had a recent oppartunity of i 
obtaining some informa^bn respecting the | 
views of the working classes on this subject. | 
It arose incidentally ; but I thought it worth j 
attention at the time, and I still wink it may I 

be worth the attention of the House. It was ! 

connection with the discussions on the j 
GWornment Annuities Bill, when a deputation, j 
representing the pi(>st extensive among all the | 
existing combinations of the working classed of 
Liverpool, came to me, and . expressed their | 
own sentiments and those of their follows with | 
resps^ct to that BiU. - | 

Mr. Housvai^. — I t was not a deputation j 
from Liverpool, but from London. j 

The Ohakcblloh op thk Exciiequek. — 1 am j 
not aware of having said Liverpool. (Y’es, yes.) j 
I beg pardon, then, I meant London ; and I i 
thank my honourable friend for the correction 
he has supplied, as it enables mo to report the j 

views of a body of men perhaps some six or ; 

eight times larger than any corresponding body | 

in Liverpool. A/ter disavowing opposition to j 

that m&sure, tjiey j^roceeded to hold language | 

such as this : — ** If there has been any suspi- ' 

cion*or disinclination to this Bill on the part of 
the working classes, it is owing in a great mea- 
sure to tKeir dissatisfaction with the conduct of j 

Parliament during recent years in reference to i 

the extension of the suffrage ” Part of my | 

answer to them was, If you complain of the | 

conduct of Parliament, depend upon it the con- j 

duct of Parliament has been connected in no 
•small degree with the apparent inaction, and . 
alleged indifference, of the working classes 
themselv es with respect to the suftrage.” The 
reply which they then returned was one wliich 
made a deep impression bn my mind. They 
used language c to the following effect: — ** It is j 
true that, since the abolition of the corn-laws, j 
we have given up political agitation ; we have ! 
begun fronj that time to feel that we might ! 
place confidence in Parliament ; that we might | 
look to Parliament to pass beneficial measures 
without agitation. We were told then to 
abandoq those habits bf political action which 
had so much interfered with the ordinaiy occu- 
patfons 8f our lives ; and' we have endeavoured 
to substitute for them the employment of our 
evenings in the unprovoment of our minds.** 

I do not hesitate to confess that I was greatly 
struck by that an^er. And, after hearing it, 

I for one am more than over unable to turn 
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round on the wq^ldng classes, and times and oircfunsi^ces wtdch yr^ can con- 

plfiin thoj do xkot care for. the. eqctaasion of the ceiye, \iecci99ie the cause of an union 

h-anohise, because they do not agitate in order among the working classes, which would be 
to*obtain it. • ^ to other olasses of the comnouuiity. 

I The objection made hy thea honoim}j|6 gen** Jt would, sir, be worse idle, afto the 
tleman opposite and by imSiy . others fla^that able*an4 lumWus .speech of my honouraUe 

I the working classes, if admitted eyen in lifted ^end (Kr. Bailee) to detain the House with 

' numbers, or at all eyents so as to ferni any the sta^#i^^c^, the question. But I take my 

considerable proportion of i cmi^tnenoy, wiB stand, in tme &h9t place, on n great legislative 

I go together as a class, j^^nd wholly sepfze^ on t^ ’Bill of 183§. , Before 1832 

' ^emselyes from other classes, i do not wish ---the epocVof. the Be^ma Act^-^^ough the 

I to use harsh language, •and therefore I Will not '^ox\dng classes wtere not supposed to be repre* 

say that tliat is a li^l ; but I bejieye it to be a seated in .this House, yet we had among the 

statement altogether unjustified by r^erence to coustitnensies soifie of' an important character 

' facts. It is not a fact, as I behoye, that the which wei» in" an erttirely preponderating pro- 

working men, who are now inyested with the portion womng-class constituencies. I myself 

franchise, act together as a class; and theip^'is was elected by a scot and lot borough, the 
not the slightest reason to suppose that they borough of Heussbi'k. At the time that 1 was 
; would so act together if thera wme a modera^ first returned for that borough, in December, 

I and fair extension of the suffrage. If, iud^, 1832, tlie constituency Was close upon 1,600. 
i we were to adopt a sudden and sweeping mea- That some constituency is now a little more 
sui-e, a measure which mighh deserve',^ the than 700 ; nor has it yet, 1 believe, reached its 
I epithet of revolutionary ; if w^ wore to do any- minimum ; in fact, it is in progress of regular i 

I thing which would give a monopoly of power to decay, until if reaches the limit fixed by the I 

I the working classes ; if, for example, instead of munber of ten pound houses. That borough 
adopting a measure which would raise the pro- was enfranchised in the time of Charles II., 
portion of working men in the town oonstitu- when the Crown did not fear to issue writs 
encics to one-third, you gave the franchise to calling for the return, in certain cases, of mem- 
two-thirds, there woid be some colour for the l>er8 by oonstitucncios that consisted of all 
anticipation, and some justification for the Ian- inhabitants who paid scot and lot. But, since 
guage BO lightly used ; there might t^n be the Act of 1832, there has beeu a large deduc- 

some temptation to set up class interests ou tion made from the number of working men in . ; 

the part of those who might thus have the the possession of the franduse by the changes 
means of obtaining, or at least a temptation to which have taken place in the condition of the 
grasp at, a monopoly of power, and it would, boroughs caAed pot-walloping boroughs, scot 
under these circumstances, be for us to show, if and lot boroughs, and by ol^j^denominations. 
we could, that no danger would arise. But I I greatly doubt whether, even after making fair 
appeal to tho evidence of all who know any- allowance for the bettered circumstances of ■’ .» 

thing of tho facts, to say whether we have not yorldng men, as largo a proportion of the * 

I seen the working classes, in places where they entire body bold the sufirago now as held it in 
possessed the franchise, instead of being dis- December, 1332. If thai -^is so, is it fair and 
! posed to go together as a class, rather inclined, proper that, in tho thirty-two lycars which have 
as a general rule, and under all ordinaiy cir-.. siuco elopsed, a reduction should have taken 
! cumstances, to follow their superiors, to confide place in the pr<jportion which they bear to the 
in them, to trust them, and to hold them in rest of the constituency ? Have their condition 
! high esteem. Their landlords in the country, and character retrograded in a manner to 

their employers in the town, their neighbours, justify this retrogression of numbers ? Have ’ 

I and those whose personal characters they they no claims to an extension of the suffrage P. 

j respect — ^these are the men whom the working 1 ^ink the facts are clear, and I think my 

! classes commonly elect to follow ; and, for my honourable friend has fdxokrn that a great por- 

I part, I believe, if there is anything wMch will tion of the foots axe reducible to figures, aaid 

I induce them to alter their conduct, and to are capable of being represented in a form and 
make it their rule to band together as a class, with a force ^almost mathematica], with refer- | 

it will be resentment at exclusion, and a sense ence to education anti to the state of the press. ; 

of injustice. Whatever^ tends to denote"* them Let me, then, refer to one or two points which 
! as persons open to the influence of bribciy — ns are not reducible ^to figtnes. We are told, for 
persons whose admission within the pHeof the 'instance, that the working classes arc given to 
constitution constitutes “ a domestic rovolu- the }>ractice of strikes. I believe it is the expe- 

tion,” — whatever tends to mark them as un- rience of the employers of labour that *these 

worthy of confidence and respect, is caJcftlated strikes are more and more losing the chorister 
to drive them back to the ttee of their natural of violence and compulsoiy interference with 
j means of self-defence, an^ might, possibly, in tho free will of their own comra<les and fellow- 
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workmen, and are aesiuning that legal and, 
nnd^ certain circumstances, legitimate cha- 
racter, which they possess as the only means by 
whifdi, in the last resort, labour can* fairly 
assert itself against capital in ^the peacefiil 
strife of the labour market. Let us take, too^ 
that which in former times Jt^eiicve to have 
been the besetting sin of labour, — ^Jhe disposi- 
tion of tile majority not to recognize th^ right 
of the minority, and, iiidfeed, of gv^ry single 
indiviilual, to i^ll his labour tor what he thinks 
iit. On behalf of the lahojpiag classes I mus^ 
in passing, say that this doctrine is much 
harder for them to practise than •for us to 
preach. In our condition of life syicf feeling, 
wo have nothing analogous to that which the 
working man cannot but feel when he sees his 
laliour being, as he thinks, undersold. Yet 
still it is our duty to assert in the jnost rigid 
terms, and to carry Ihgh the doctnne of tho 
right of every labouring man, whether with or 
against the approval of his class, to sell his 
labour as high or os low as he pleases. But 
with respect to tliis point, which has certainly 

* been in other times, and which I fear still is in 
certain cases, a point of weakness, 1 appeal to 
those who have experience of the working 

j classes, whether there is not reason to believe 

j that the progress of knowledge, and the expe- 

I rionce of good government, and the designs of 

! philanthropy and religion, have borne their 

• . fruit P Has not the time come when largo 

portions, at the teast, of working men admit 
the right of freedom of labour, as fully as it 
, could possibly be asserted in this ll'ousc P 

Again, sir, lot^i^look for a few moments at 
I the altered, tho^happily altered, relations of tho 
t|. •working classes to the government, the laws, 
the institutions, and, above all, to tho throne of^ 
this country. Let us^ go back* -it is no long 
period in the historj^ of a natioii-*to an ejwch 
I not very many ysars before the passing of the 
I Boform Bill, and consider ’what was tlie state 

! of things at a time when mguy of us were 

unboni, and when most of us were children — I 
mean, to the years which immediately succcesded 
■ tho peace of 1815. We all know the history of 
those times; most of us recollect tho atmo- 
sphere and the ideas under the iuducnce of which 
vw were brought up*. They were not ideas 
which belonged to the old cun'cit of English 
history ; nor were they in conformity with thg 
liberal sentiments which pervodejjl, at its best 
period^ the jpi^itics of tho country, and which 
* hafflionised vdth the spirit of the old British 
^ Oonstitutm. They Ve?e, on tho contrary^ 
ideas jwifemble to those lamentable excesses of* 
the French Bevolution, which produced 
here & terrible teaotiou, and went far to estab- 
lishtthe doctrine that themasses of every com- 
ihniiity were in permanent antagonism witii 
. the laws under which they lived, and were dis- 


posed to regard those laws*. an4 the persons by 
whonr tho laws were made and adi^nistered, ' 
as* their natural enemjps. Unhappily, thgre 
at’o but many indications to prove that this ! 
is no vague or ^jnagiiiaiy description. The 
time ^ which I now refer was a time when 
def^encics tn the harvest were followed by 
riots, and when rioters did not hold sacred even 
the person of Majesty itself. In 1817, when 
the !l&*ince Begent egme down to open Parlia- 
ment, his carriage was assailed by the populace 
of London : and what was the remedy provided 
for this state of things P Why, the remedy 
was sought in the suspension of the llaheas | 
Corpus or in the limitation of the action i 
• of ^e press, already restricted ; or in the cm- 
plo 3 cnisnt of spies, and the deliberate defence of 
their employment,^ who, for the supposed secu- 
rity of the Government, -were sent throughout 
the ^country to dog the course, of private life, 
and to arrest persons, or to check them, in the 
fommtion of censpimeies real or supposed. And 
what, let me as^. is the state of ^ngs now P 
With truth, sir, it may be said that the epoch I 
have named, ^removed from us, in mere chrono- 
logical reckoning, by less than half a ccntuiy, 
is in the political sphere separated from us by 
a distai^cc almost immeasurable. For now it 
may be fearlessly asserted that the fixed tra- 
ditional sentiment of tlie working man has 
begun ^ to be confidence in the law, in Parlia- ! 
ment, aneb even in the executive Government. \ 
Of this gratifying state of things it fell to my i 
lot to receive a single, indeed, but a significant ' 
pro(^f no later than yesterday. (Cries of ** No, 
no,” and laughter.) The quick-witted character 
of hon. gentlemen opposite outstrips, I am 
afraid, tho tardy movement of my observations. 

Let them only have a very little patience, and 
they will, T Mieve, see cause for listening to 
what I shall say.’*^ I was about to pixjceed to | 
say, in illustration of my argument, that only 
yesterday I had the satisfaction of receiving a 
deputation of working men from the Society of 
Amalgn.aated Engineers. That sfjciety con- 
sists of very large numbers of liighly-skillcd 
workmen, and has two •hundred and sixty 
branches ; it is a society representing the very 
class in which* wc should most bo inclined to 
, look for a spirit of even jealous inde{)endence of 
all direct rdations with the Government. But 
tho deputation came to state to me that tho ! 
society had large balances of money open for 
investment, and that many of its members 
could not feel satisfied cinless they were allowed 
to place* their funds in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, by means of a modification in the 
rules of the Post-ofiice Savings-banks. Now, 


* Hie feiernintion Was understood to refer to another 
deputation received on the same day, with reference to 
the subject of the departure of General Garibaldi. 
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that, I think ^may Bay, without'^, being liable 
to any expxesaicna of adverse feeling.on tlfe .part 
of honourable g^tlemen opposite, was a wery 
small but yet significant indicatioi^ amoitg 
thousands of others, of thg«altered tmper to 
which I have referred. Instead, howS^r, of 
uttering on the point my own opinions, I &pnld 
like to use the words of the working classes 
themselves. In an address which, in company 
! witli my right honourable friend the m^ber 
for Staifordshire, I beard rea^ at a tneeting 
, which was held in the Potteries lost autumn, 

! they say, of their own spontaneous motion, 
uninfluenced by the action of their employers, 

! in relation to the legislation of late years 

“The great measures that have been ^uftied* 
during the last twenty years by the Bijtish 
Legislature have conferred incalculable blessings 
on* the whole community, and partionlarly 6n 
the working classes, by unfettering the ^ade 
and commerce of the countiy, cheapening tlio 
essentials pf oiur daily sustenance, plac^ig a 
large proportion of the comforts and luxuries of 
life within our reach, and rendering the obtain* 
meut of knowledge comparativelv easy among 
tbe great mass of the sons of toil.^ 

And this is the mode in which they then pro* 
cecd to describe their view of the coi^duct of 
the upper classes towards them : — 

“ Pardon us for alluding to the kindly con- 
duct now so commonly evinced by the wealthier 
portions of the community to assist in the 
physical and moral improvcifient of the work- 
ing classes. The well-being of the toiling mass 
is now generally admitted to bo an essential to 
the national weal. This forms a pleasing con- 
trast to the opinions cherished half ^a century 
ngo. The humbler classes also are duly mind- 
ful of the haf>py change, and, without any 
abatement of manly independence, fully aj>pre- 
cinte tlie benefits resulting tlicrcfrom, con- 
tentedly fostering a hopeful expectation of the 
future. May Heaven favour and promote this, 
bappy mutuality I as wo feci confidpnt that all 
such kindly interchange materially contributes 
to the general good.” 

How, such language does, in my opinion, the 
greatest credit to the parties from whom it 
proceeds. This is a point on which no dificr- 
1 once of opinion can prevail. I think I may go 
a step further, and consider these statements as 
I indicating not only the sentimwts*of a parti- 
I cular body at the particular place from which 
j tliey proceeded, but the geueiul sentiments of 
I the bcst-conducted and most enlightened work- 

I ing men of the country. It may, however, be 

said that such statements prove tho«existmg 
j state of things to be satisfactoiy. But surely 
I this is no sufficient answer, sis it right, I ask, 

I that in the face of such dispositions, the pmsent 
law of almost entire exclusion should continue 
' to prevail ? Again I call* upon the adversary 
i KO. vrii. 


to show cause, I ventuiu to say that ] 

every man who U n^fresamahfy incapaoitated ^ 
by some consideration of personal unfitness 
qf political danger is mbrally entitled to oome ' 
wjthin tlfe p^le of the Constitution. Of course, 
idn '^ving utterance* to such a proposition, I do 
hot. reb^ froih ^0 protest 1 have previously 
nmdo aga^t sudden, or violent, or excessive, 
or intonating change ; but I apply it with 
copfiaenc^ ^ this dffiect, that fitness ffir the 
franchise, when ii is ^ shown to^eodst^as I say 
it is shown to exist jn the case of a select por- 
tion of the v^fking class— is not repelled on 
sufficient grounds from the portals of the Con- 
stitutiorf by the allegation that things are well 
as they are.- I contend, moreover, that persons 
who have prompted the expression of such sen- 
timents as those to wluch I have referred, and 
whom I know to have been members of tlie 
working clasis, are to be ^presumed worthy and 
fit to discharge the duties of citixeiiShip, and 
that to admission to the discharge of those 
duties they are web' and justly entitled. 

The present franchise, I may add, on the 
whole — subject, of course, to some exceptions— 
draws ihe line between the lower middle class 
and the upper order of the working class. • As 
a general i^e, the lower stratum of the middle 
class is admitted to the exercise of the fran- 
chise, while tlie upper stratum of the working 
class is excluded. That I believe to be a fair 
general description of the present formation of ! 
the constituencies in boroughs and towns. ‘ Is 
it a state of things, 1 would ask, recommended 
by clear prihciplM of reason P Is the upper 

portion of the working clhSE^g^inferior to the j 
lowest j)ortion of th8 middle P That is a quea- 
tion I should wish to be considered on both * .!• 
^hidcs of the House. For my own part, it 
appears to mo that the negative of the propo- i 
sition may bt held with fhes greatest confidence. 
Whenever this question coinefi to be discussed, 
with the view to an* immediate issue, the con- 
duct of the gcx^ral body of the operatives of 
Lancashire cannot be forgotten. What ai’e the 
qualities which fit a man for the exercise of a 
privilege such as the franchise P Self-com- • 
maud, self-control, respect for order, patience 
under suffering, confidence in the law, regal'd 
for superiors ; and when, I should like to ask, 
were all these great qualities exhibited in a . ’ 
manner more signal, I would oven say more 
niustrious, thfiuii under the profound affliction of 
the winter oi 18fid ? I o^bnit the danger of 
dealing with cnonnous masses of men f but I * 
am now speaking onl^ ol* a Hmitod portion of j 
•the working class, and I for one cannot admit j 
that there is that special vii-iue in the nature j 
of the middle class which ought to lead to our I 
drawing a marked distinction, a distiuCjlioii 
almost puiporting to be one of principle, between * 

them and a select portion of the working 
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classoBi 80 far as relates to the exercise of the 

friuiehise. 

BviVeir, this question has received a voiy 
istfittitole iHustration from the experience of 
life' last few, jears. So far as Lancashire Jb 
o^eemed, wo have the most extraordinaire 
evideiice---eviden6e amounting^ ^Tmost to mathe^ 
matioal demonstration— of the con\pc^cy ^f 
the working man to discharge those da^es of 
retail trade e.nd the distribiiiaon of (^qimodi^s, 
which are commonly intrusted to the lower 
of the middle class. 1 allj^deF to the evidence 
afforded by the marvdlous sucettui in that par- 
ticular coxinty <and I hope the example of ^at 
county may not be too eagerly else- 

lehere) of the co-operative system. For my 
own part, I am not ashamed to say that, if 
twenty or ten years ago anjibody bah pro- 
phesied to mo the success of that system, as it 
has recently been exhibited in Boendale and 
other towns in north — if I had been told 

that labouring men would so associate together 
with mutual advantage, to the exclusion of the 
I retail dealer, who comes between the producer 
'! and the consumer of commodities, 1 should 
have regarded the predicti<Mi as absurd. <. There 
I is, in my opinion, no greater social marvel at 
I the present day than the mann^ in which 
i these societies ffoniish in Lancashire, combined 
I with a consideration of the apparent soundness 
; of the financial basis on which they are built ; 

i . for the bodies of men who have had recourse to 

the co-operative system have been, as it would 
appear, those who have stood out with the most 
; manly resolutiem against the storms of adver- 
! Hity, who have VMsft the last to throw them- 

i selves on the charity of tlfcir neighliours, and 

J , • ‘ who have proved themselves to be best qualified 
for the discharge of f.he duties of independent*^ 

, citfeens. And when ^we have before us con- 
siderable numbers oC men anpweting to this 
descrii)tion, it is, £ think, well worth our while 
to consider what is the title- which they Mdvanco 
to tile generous notice of Parliament in regard 
to their appeal to be admitted, in such measure 
as may upon consideration seem fit, to the 
'j exercise of the franchise. I, for myself, confess 
that T tnink the investigation will bo far belter 
conducted if we appi*oach the question at an 
early date, in a calm frame of mind, and with- 
• out having our doors besieged cixiwds, or our 
table loaded with petitions, rather than if we. 
postpone entering upon it until a^groat agita- 
tidn h^ arit^n. 

And now? sir, one w^ in conclusion. I 
<* believe it has been given to us of this 
genm^il^li^^ witness, advancing as it were* 
nnd^^ifr very eyes from day to day, the most 
blessett of idl social jirocesseil; 1 mean the pro- 
emt which Unites together not the interests 
ocbfy but the feeling^, of all the several classes of 
the community, and whidi throws back into 

I 


I the shadows of oblivion tho|p discords 
which«they were kept apart irom one another. 
I know of nothing which oau contribute, in any 
digree comparable to that union, to the welfare 
of the (vunmonweath. It is well, sir, ihat we 
should ^be suitably provided with armies, and 
fieei^*and fostificatums s. it is well too that all 
these should rest upon be sustained, ag they 
ought to be, by a sound i^siem of finance, and 
out o£ aTovenUe not pasted by a oarelese Far- 
Hament, or by g profij^te Administration. But 
that which is betW and( more weighty still is 
that hearts should be bound together by a 
reasonable extension, at fitting times, and 
among aelected portions of the people, of every 
«bemsfit and every privilege that can justly be 
conferred upon thm ; and, for one, I am pre- 
pared to give my support to the motion now 
made by my honourable friend (Mr. Bainss), 
bec^se I believe and am persuaded that it will 
powerfully tend to that binding and blending 
and ^k^tting of hearts together, and thus to 
the infusion of neyr vigour into the old, but in 
the best sense still young, and fioorishing and 
undecaying Biitisb Constitution. 


^ WILLIAM PITT. j 

Bomim. 2 )iV(il 80 a. j 

Thb Slave Tjiade. | 

IB, — I lament that my effoHs on this sub- j 
jec<» have hitnerto not been successful, but 
I am consoled with the thought that the House 
has 4 Jome to a resolution dcchirativo of the 
infamy of this tra.de : that all parties have con- i 

curred in** reprobatiiig it: that even its advo- | 

cates have been compelled to acknowledge its I 
infamy. . The question now is only the con- I 
tinuance of this abominable traffic, which even 
its fri ends think so intolerable that it ought to I 
be cnished. Jamaica has imported 160,000 | 

^negroes in the course of twenty years, and this 
is admitted, to be only one-tenth of the trade. j 
Was th-.re ever, can there bo, anything beyond | 
the enormity of this infamous traffic P The 
very thought of it is beyoM human endurance?. 

It is allowed, however, that the trade is iii-^ 
famous, but the abolition of it is resolvable to 
a question of expediency ; and then, when the 
trade is argued as a commercial case, its advo- 
cates, in order to continue it, desert even the 
principles of commerce. So that a traffic in 
the lil^rty, the blood, the life, af human beings, 
is not to have even advantages of the com- 
mon roles of arithmetie which govern all other 
commercial dealings I 

The point now in dispute is only one year, 
as I understand j fbr the amendment proposes 
the year 1796 for the abolitkm, while the year 
1796 is only contended for on the other side. 

As to those who are ooncemed in the trade, a 
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jear would not xnnch dJffmnce ; but does 
it malEo no alteration to the unhappy lE^vetF 
is true, that, in t^ coarse of comxnoniel 
concerns in general, is said somet^es to be 
beneath the magnanimity o^ta man o£ honour 
to insist on a scrupulous exactness* in fiis own 
larour upon a disputed item in nccounts*;^but 
does it make any part of our ma^auimity to be 
exact in our own favour in the traffic of human 
blood ? When a man giyes up £500 or ;S1,000 
against himself, upon a eompHaatod reckonings 
he is called genmus t cund when he insists' oh 
it in his own favour, he is deemed niggardly : 
the common course, when parties disagree, is 
what the vulgar phrase calls, *‘to split the 
difference.” If I could feel that I am to ^al-‘ 
culate upon the subject in this way, the side* on 
which I should determine it^would be in favour 
of •the unhapi^y sufferers, not of those who 
oppress them. But this one year is onjy to 
show the planters that Parliament is willing to 
be liberal -to them. Sir, I do siot understand 
complimenting away the l^ves of so many 
human beings. I do not understand the prin- 
ciple on which a few individuals to be com- 
plimented, and their minds set at rest, at the 
expense and total sacrifice of the interest, the 
security, tlio happiness, of a whole qT|arter of 
the world, which, from our foul practices, has 
for a vast length of time been a scene of misery 
and horror. I say, because I feel, that every 
hour you (jontinue this trade you are guilty of 
ail offence beyond your power to alone for; 
and, by your indulgence to the planters, thou- 
sands of human beings are to be misorahlo for 
ever. KotwithatancHng the bill passed for 
regulating the middle passage, even now the 
loss of the trade is no less than ten per cent. ; 
such is still the mortality of this deleterious 
traffic! Every year in which you continue 
this abominable trade, you add thousands to 
the catalogue of miserable beings, which, if you 
could behold in a single instance, you would 
revolt with horror from the scene ; .but the size 
of the misery prevents you from beholding it. 
Five hundred out of one thousand that are 
taken in this trafifb perish in this scene of 
, horror ; are miserable victims brought to their 
graves: this is the effect of this system of 
slavery. The remaining part of this miserable 
group are tainted both in body and in mind, 
covered with disease and infection, infecting the 
very ktrth on which they tread, and the air in 
which they breathe, carrying with th^m the 
seeds of pestilence Bird insurrection to your 
island. Let me, then; ask, if 1 am improperly 
pressing upon the House a questioif, whether *[ 
they can derive any advantage from these 
doubtful effects of a oalcuhftion on the continu- 
ance of the traffic j and whestfher they^ think 
that two will not bo bettet than three years, 
for its continuance P I feel the infamy of the 


trade so heavilj^ the ImpoliGy of it so 
that I am ashoffied I have not bm ih 
pmuade the House to id;^on it altogritbi^ 
at an^nstant, to pranohnea. with, one voioe its 
iipmediatb and tote}. 061^^ /'Kere ui no 
•exofise for seeing tb^ kfeiml traffic as we 
do. Xt is thff^vity^.deaih of justice to^nttar a 
syllable airport of it. Sir, I know ! etale 
this (mlject with warmth : 1 feel it is impostibie 
% me to do sd or, if it I' should 
detest myadf for the exercise cfjDsoderatioii. I 
eauuot, without^ a^ffering every feeling ai£d 
every passion that ought to lise in jil^.eanse wf 
humanity to sleep within me, ^eak c^y xm 
such a jtd>ject. Did they feel as I think they 
ought, I am sure the decision of the House 
would be with us, for a total and immediate 
aboliiihn of thi%abominable traffic. 

Why o^ht the slave trade to be abolished P 
Because it is inourable *i]\justice.' How much 
stronger, then, is the argumieht forimmediato 
than gradusl: abohtidnP By allowing it to 
continue even for one hottr^ do not my right 
honourable firiends weaken^*-^o not they desert 
their own argument of its injustice P If, on the 
gi-oundof injustice, it ought to be abolished at last, 
why ought it not now P Why is injustice to be 
suffered to remain for a single hourP From what 
I hear without doors, it is evident that there is 
a general conviction entertained of its being far 
fi*om jnst ; and from that very conviction of its 
injustice, some men have been led, I fear, to the 
supposition, that the slave-trade never could 
have been pennitted to begin, but from some 
strong and irresistible necessity ; a' necessity, 
however, which, if it was <^9/nAed to exist at 
first, J have shown* cannot bethought by any 
man whatever to exist now. Ijiis plea of neoes-* 
*sity, thus presumed — and presumed, as I suspect, 
from the circumstance ^of injustice itself— has 
caused a so A of acquiosceiibo in the continnance 
of this evil. Men have be<m led to place it 
among Ahe rank of *those necessary evils which 
are Ba])posed bo the lot of human creiitures, 
and to be permitted to fall upon some countries 
or individuals rather than upon others, by that 
Being whose ways are inscrutable to ue, and 
whose dispensations, it is conceived, ought 
not to look into. The origin of evil is indeed a 
subject beyond the reach of human understand- 
ing, and the* permission of it by the Supreme • 
•Being is a subject intq which it belongs not to us 
t(} inquire. •But whore the evil in question is a 
moral evil, which a man can 8C];utinjze, and 
where that evil has it^origin with ourselves, let us 
not imagine that we can clear our consciences by 
this general, not to say irreligious and impious, 
way of laying aside the question. If we refleot 
at all on this sul^’ect^ we must see thal-esreiy 
necessaiy evil supposes that some ^ other* and 
greater evil would be incuried wero it removed : 

I, therefore, desire to ask, what con be a greater 
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evil which, oau be stated to overbaltfiice the one 
I know of no evil that ever has 
es^sted^ nor can imagine any evil to exist, worse 
tearing of seventy or eighty thousand 
peil^s ammally from their native land, byeft 
Citebination of the most, civilized nations^t 
inhfdttting the most enlighten^ part of th^ 
glbl^ ; bat^ more especially, under t^e sanction ; 
of the laws of that nation which calls herself 
the most fre^ and the most^appy of fhem 
Beflect on ^ese eighty thousand persons 
thus annually taken off! ^Thure is something, 
in the horror of it that surpassef hU the bounds 
of imagination. Admitting that there exists 
in Africa something like to* courts , of justice, 
yet, what an office of humiliation and mean- 
ness it is in ns, to take upon ourselves to carry 
into execution the partial, the aruel, inic^tous 
sentences of such courts, as if we also were stran- 
gers to all religion and' to the first principles of 
justice ! But that country, it is said, has been in 
some degree civilized, and civilized by ns. It 
is said, they have gained some knowledge of 
the principles of justice. AVhat, sir ! Have 
they gained principles of justice from us P Their 
civilization brought about by us ! Yes ; we 
give them enough of our intercourse to convey 
to them the means, and to imitate them in the 
study, of mutual destruction. We give them 
just enough of the fonns of justice to enable 
them to add the pretext of legal trials to ilicir 
other modes of ^leipotrating the most atrocious 
iniquity. We give»^vhem just enough of Euix)- 
pean improvements to enable them the more 
efTectiially to turn Africa into a ravaged wilder- 
ness. Some e^idgmees say, that the Africans 
are addicted to the practice* of gambling ; that 
^they even sell their wives and children, and, 
ultimately, themselves. Are tliese, then, the*, 
legitimate source of slavery P Shall wo 
pretend, that we can Ihns acquii*6’ an honest 
right to exact tke labour oi* these people? 
Can we pretend, that we huve u right to oariy 
them away to distant regions, lUicn of whom 
we know nothing by authentio inquiiy, and of 
whom there is eveiy reasonable presumption to 
think that those who sell them to ns have no 
right to'^do sop But the evil does not stop 
here. 1 feel that there is not time for mo to 
make all the TCmarks ^hich the sulject deserves, 

. and I refrain from attempting U enumerate 
half the dreadful consoqu^ces of this system, « 


* ouittiA^r. , 
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or Inpobmrbs by the Goveiikmekt. 

r S learned gentleman is farther pleased to 
say, that the <;raverser has charged Uie 
Government with the encouragement of in- 


formers. Thisi gentlemen^ is another snuall 
fact that you ore to deny at the hazard of your 
sou2s, and on the solemnity of your oaths. 
YhvL are, upon yo^r oatfts, to say to the sist^ 
kingdom, that thof^ovenunent of IrelafiS ueea 
no snah* abominable instrommits of destructibn 
as ipi&rmer8.r Let me ask you honestly, what 
do yon feel, when in my hearing, when id; the 
face of this audience, you are called upon to 
give ^ verdict that e^eiy man of us, odd, every 
man of you, lenows hj the testimony of his 
own eyes, to be utterly land absolutely false? 

I speak not now of the public proclamations of 
informers, with a promise of secrecy and of 
extravagant reward : I speak not of the fate of 
^those horrid wretches wlTo have been so often 
transferred from the table to the dock, and 
from the dock to the pillory : — I speak of what 
yoiu own eyes have seen day after day during 
the /JOUTse of this commission, from the box 
where you are now sitting; the number of 
honid miscreants.' who avowed, upon their 
oaths, toat they had come from the very seat 
of Government— from the castle, where they 
had been ^worked upon by the fears of death, 
and the hopes of compensation, to give evi- 
dence against their fellows, that the mild and 
wholesome councils of this government arc 
holden over these catacombs of living death, 
where the wretch that is buried a man, lies till 
his heart has time to fester and dissolve, and is 
then dug up a witness. 

Is thia fancy, of is it fact ? Have you not 
seen him after his rcsun-ection from that tomb 
— aft^r having been dug out of the region of 
death and corruption, make his appearance 
upon the table, the flving image of life and of 
death, and the supreme arbiter of both? Have 
you not marked when he entered, how the 
stormy wave of the multitude retired at his 
ai?proach? Have you not marked how the 
human heaH bowed to the .supremacy of his 
power, in the undissembled homage of deferen- 
tial horror ? How his glance, like the lightning 
of heaven, seemed to rive the body of the 
accused, and mark it for the grave, while his 
voice warned the devoted Hvretch- of woo and 
death : a death wliich no innocence can osca^ic, 
no art elude, ho force resist, no antidote pro- ^ 
.vent. There was on antidote — a juror’s oath — 
but even that adamantine chain that bound 
the integrity of man to the throne of eternal 
ju^ico, is solved and melted in the breath that 
issues from the informer’s mouth; conscience 
swings* from her moorings, and the appalled 
and fKffiri^hted juror consults his own safety in 
the sgurrexder of the victim. / 


¥ 

Innocence ahaB.make false accusation 
Blush, and tyranny tremble at patience. 
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jRT<yfcAflT from liifl InAugaml Address to tU^ Students 
of (he tToiversHy of Gli^gow. o%iils eleotioifjis Lord 
Rector, Mst March, • • 

• jllBKttHjDAL KeVIEW 6f THE UhA^EKSITY 
GLA8<i0W. 

L ook at the ^orld a^htindred years ^after 
tlie seal of Pope KicholaS^the Fifth had 
been affixed to the instrument which called 
your College into existence. We find Euinpe, 
we find Scotland especially, in the agonies of 
that resolution which we emphatically «call tlie 
Reformation. The Hberal patronage which ' 
Nicholas, and men like Nicholas, had givcgi^to 
learning, and of which the establishment of 
thk seat of learning is not the least remarks 
able instance, had i^roduced an effect w]iieh 
tlicy had never contoraplated. Ignorance was 
the talisman on which their power dcqpended, 
and that talisman they had ^emselves broken. 
They had called in knowledge as a handmaid 
to decorate supenstition, and their error pro- 
duced its natural effect. I need not tell you 
what a paH the votaiies of classical learning, 
and espccicilly the votaries of Greek laming, 
the Humanists, as they were then called, bore 
in the great movement against spiritual tyranny* 
They foimed, in fact, tlio vanguard of that 
movement. Evoiy one of the chief Reformers 
— 1 do not at this moment femembCisa single 
exception — was a Humanist, Almost every 
eminent Humanist in the north of Europe* was, 
according to the measure of his uprightness 
and courage, a Reformer. a Scottish Uni- 
I versity I need hardly mention the names of 
Knox, of Buchanan, of Melville, of Secretary 
! Maitland. In truth, minds daily riourinhed 
j with the best literature of Greece and Rome 
I necessarily grow too strong to bo trammelled by 
the cobwebs of the scholastic divinity ; and th^ 
influence of such minds was now rapidly felt by 
■ the whole community; for the invention of 

I printing had brought hooks within the reach 

I of yeomen and of tfrtisans. From the Medi- 
! ^erranean to the Frozen Sea, ^ therefore, the 
imblio mind was everywhere in a ferment; 
and nowhere was the ferment greater than in 
- Scotland. It was in the midst of martyrdoms 
j and proscriptions, in the midst* of a war 
lietween power and truth, that the first century 
of the existence of your University close<^ 

Pass another hundred years, and we are in 
the midst of another revolution. The’ war 
between Popoiy and Protestantism had, i]];this ? 
island, been terminated by the victory of Pro- 
testantism. But from thak war another war 
had sprung, the war between Prelacy and 
Puritanism. The hostile religious sects were 
allied, intermingled, confounded with hostile 


political pai^Sea. monanphical- ^emeiit of 
the ccmstitution was an of almost exel(f«> 
devotion to the Prdatist. The 
/elMeidb of the constitution^was 
tiv the Furi^. At length on te»eal Wim 
tnade to the swoixL j Paritanism triniu^M & hit 
Puritanism already divided 
PidependeQcy and R^blicanism 
side, Preiibyterianism and limited Mo^i^leei^. on 
thg otW.; Jt was & the very dai^k^ |^tt 
that dork time ; it was in the iiddi^ oir 
veges, arid execiTtio^s; it was . 

world was stilf S^ast at the awfiil sp^tiicle' ' 
a British king standing before a jndgment-aea^ 
and layihg^hm neck on a block ; it was^dlieiS^ 

* the mangled remains of the Duke of Hamilton 

had just been laid in the tomb of his house i # 
was w&en the head of the Marquis of MontmO 
had just ]^en fixed on the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, that yonr University completed her 
second century. '"j.- 

A hundred years more, and we have at length 
reached the beginning of a happier period. Our 
civil and religions liberties had, indeed, been 
bought ivith a fearful price. But they had 
been bought. The price had been ^ paid. The 
last battle hod been fought on British ground. 
The last black scaffold had been set up on 
Tower Hill. The evil days were over. A bright 
and tranquil century, a ccntuiy of religious 
toleration, of domestic peace, of temperate free- 
dom, of equal justice, was be^Jnning. That 
century is now closing. W%on wo compare it 
I with any equally long period in the histoiy of 
: any other great society, we shall find abundant 
cause for thankfulness to the .G<^er of all good. 
Nor is there any place in tho^ whole kin^om 
better fitted to excite this feeling than the place * • 
^Vhere wo are now assembled. For in the whole 
kingdom we shall find no district in which the 
progress of trade, of manCfocturos, of wealth, 
and of the arts of life, has dx^n more rapid 
than in<;lydesdale. • Your University has par- 
taken largely o{ the prosperity of this city and 
of tho surrounding region. The security, the 
tranquiUity, the liberty, which have been propi- 
tious to the industiy (ff the merchant, and of | 
the manufacturer, have been also propitious to 
the industry of the scholar. To the last cen- 
tury belong most of the hames of wliich you 
justly boast.* The time would fiiil me if I • 
attempted to do justice to tho memory of all 
the illustrioqf) men during that period, 
taught or learned wisdom witliin these weient 
walls ; geometricians, anatomists, jurists, pliilo- 
Iogist% metaphysicians, * poets; Simpson and 

* Hunter, Millar and Young, Reid and Stewart; 
Campbell, whose coffin was lately borne to a 
grave in that .renowned transept which cohtoms 
the dust of Chancer, of Spenser, and of D^den ; 
Black, whose discoveries ffirm an era in the 
histoiy of chemical science ; Adam Smith, tho 

• • 
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greatest of all thp mastets of political science ; 
James Watt, wh6 perhaps did more than any 
man has done, since the New Atlantis 
sf Bacon was written, to aocompHsh that glo- 
liotlB prophicy. We now spcal: ^the laiig^t^e 
of hnniility wliep we say that ^the Universi^ 
oif^Glas^W need not fear a* comparison with 
Universaty of Bolo^a. # * * 

Another secular period is now about tq. com- 
mence. There is no lack of alarmiata, who will 
tell you that it is alx)at to commence under 
eril auspices. But from igie yon must expect 
no such gloomy prognosticjitions. 1 have 
heard them too long and too constantly to he | 
scared by them. Ever since I bega,w make 
observations on the state of my countiy, 1 have 
Sjsen' nothing but growth, and hoard of ijothing 
but decay. The more T contemplate our noble 
institutions, the moi*e convinced I atq that they 
are sound at heart, that they have notlung of 
age but its dignity, and that their strength is 
still the strength of youth. The hurricane 
which has recently overthrown so much that 
ViTos great, and tliat seemed durable, ba.s only 
proved their solidity. They still stand, august 
and immovable, while dynasties and churches 
are lying in lieaps of ruin all around us. I see 
no reason to doubt that, by the blessing of 
God on a wise and temperate policy, on ,a policy 
of which the j^rinciplo is to preserve what is 
good by refoming in time what is evil, our civil 
institutions may be preserved unimpaired to a 
late posterity, and ^liat under the shade of our 
civil institutions our academical, institutions 
may long conti^^to flonrish. 


RTOITARB B. SHEBIDAN. 

Bom 1751. Died 1810. * 

Aliaj. PlliTT. 

F lLIAIi PIETY ! — It is they primeval bond 
of society — it is that instinctive principle 
which, panting for its proper good, soothes 
unbidden each sense and sensibility of man ! 
It now '‘quivers on every lip! it now beams 
from every eye ! It i^, on emanation of that 
gratitude which, softening under the sense of 
recollected good, is eager to own tho vast, count- 
less debt it never, alas ! ^can pay, for so many,, 
long years of unceasing soliciiudeij. honourable 
self-denials, J[ifd-preserving cares! It is that 
part of our practice whore duty drops its awe I 
where reverence refineS into ^ove I— it asks no 
aid of mtemory!— it needs not tho deductions 
of reason! — ^pre-existing, paramount over all, 
whethte law or humfuj rule, few arguments can 
increase and none can diminish it! it is the 
sacrament of our nhture ! not only tho duty, 
but the indulgence of man— it is his first great 


privilege — is amongst his lost most endearing 
delighte ! it causes the bosom to glow with 
reverberated love ! rit the visitations of 

x&turc, igid rctoinB the blessings that have beki 
received! — it fire»^otion into vital prindple-r- 
it req^ers Imbituated instinct into a master 
sioi^Bways uH tlie sweetest energies of xaani^ 
hangs over each vicissitude of all -infuit 
pass away — aid.s the melancholy virtues, in their 
last aad tasks of life,e. to cheer the languovs of 
decrepitude axd age — explores the thought, 
elucidates the aching eye— ^and breathes sweet 
eonsolation even in the awful moment of dis- 
solution ! 


EARL RUSSELL. 

; Mom 1792. 

name of Lord .lohn Rudsoll will always be asso- 
ciated with the ^reform of the reprosontatiou of thia 
counity. He served an early and long apprenticeship 
to Uie cause, and m^t with many a failure bofore bis 
ultimate success in 1832. On tho 14ih of Oeoomber, 
1818, his lordship made his first motion on this subject. 
On tho 19tb of<May, 1820, ho brought in his bill for tho 
disfranchising of Orainpound; in Febi’uary, 1821, lio 
proposed to transfer the forfeited franchise to Loods, 
but a majority of the House being in favour of giving 
it to York, it was transferred to that county ; later in 
the same year his proposition for further reforms was 
negatived by a small majority. 

Xu 1822, in consequenco of the depressed state of 
ngrioiiliure, nuraerous meetings were neld to petition 
Parliament for its relief. Itoform being tho expedient 
which secfsod to mafiy of those meeting tho most pro- 
mising, petitions for reform were sent up from all par Is 
of Uio country. Upon tho strength of these petitions, 
especially those from Devonshire and Bedfordshire, liord 
John Bussell moved, on April 6th, 1822-'forty-two years 
ago-—** That the statojof the representation required the 
serious attdhtion of the House,” and fh}m his long and 
elaborate speech on that occasion the following extract 
is taken, motion was, however, negatived by a 
majority of 105.] 

Propositions for Reform. 

L ord JOHN RUSSELL, after stating at 
some length the evils of the then existing 
state of the ^representation, continued: — 

Now, m proposing reform, I propose a mea- 
sure which must be for the advantage of a wise 
and good administration nay, it ought to be 
wished for even by the present ministers. Tor 
ray own part, 1 will confess that I have nover^ 
. seen in them any dark or dangerous designs of 
destroying tlio liberty of their country ; all that 
I have l)eeTl able to observe in them is little 
' inclination to do anything, either good or evil, 
so lon^ as they were permitted to retain un- 
molested the advantages tiiey derive from 
power, place, and profit. I believe that in 
most coses it is pco^eotly indifferent to them 
whether the measui'es tiiey cany are those 
which they themsdves originally proposed, or 
those ^which have been altered, framed, and 
diotated by the indignant sense of the countiy. 

I wish them, therefore^ to find at once in Par- 




licuaeiit m echo ^ the public voice ; to have it Having now i^.]^o;u 0 iu of atatang to th^ 

in their power to avoid the odium and diagraoe House, tlio ui]ftfC0|pd^1^^..^^ Of 

of carrying in tlsm assembly measuiea which coimtiy of late ki w 

tBey a^Twards aboadbn ; to be abl^ without stat^ the greai of 

the d^usive suppmi of a majoriiy not ^usknow- wjiioh. hsn ,^^t into the ;4^ction^^^d l^w 

lodged by the country, to ftel at ance*ia this tfuu& confiiifid' the force hatS'h^^ 

Hcmum the pulse of the people tof Eug^d. mllueabii^ ^ 

■ Such a. xeform, I am convinced, would be at bai*s dt^in seam in thk JSonse;.; j^vi^ a}m 
once an advantage to the Crown, a blessing to stated thevpractical injury whi(m ha8 .wued in 
the people, and ^e safetj^ of the balance pf the wide ^tinctiong jnwvailing on edme great 
constitution* ^ poHie qr^ions, .between the. opmm 

In these cohchisious 1 am happy to think pcop]d of England and of i^e membbrapf 


coimtry of late thn^ ki wMu\and ^owfed^i 
ha^ng stat^ the jgreai 
wjiioh. hits o^t into the; how 
gnuQx confined; the Wuiar force haiS'^ 
ix4«eabing thg Wsous inodes by Jmem- 
bei^dl^ia seam in thk .;^House^ ]^vii^ 
stated thOvpractical injury whit^i h^ nDBued in 


that I am supported by great weight of autho* 
rity. Lord Clarendon, it is well known, speak- 
ing of Cromwell's Parliament, in which the 
number of members for counties was grcAtly 
increased, and the smaller boroughs io^ly 
omitted, says it was generally thought "a 
winvantable alteration, and *fit to be made in 
better times." Mr. Locke complains the 
representation of decayed boroughs, and parti- 
cularly of Old Sarum. Without entering more 
into detail, 1 may say, tliat ]dr. Justice Aack- 
stone. Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, 
all concur iu recommending a temperate and 
rational reform. 

Thus you have the sanction of Lord Cla- 
rendon, the most venerable of Tory stajiesmen ; 
of Locke, the most liberal of Whig philosophers; 
of Blackstone, the most cautious of constitu- 
tional writers ; of Chatham, the boldest of prac- 
tical ministers; of Mr. Pitt, tho theme of 
eulogy to one givat party iif this cointry ; of 
Mr. Jfox, the object of affectionate admiration 
to Muother. Such an union of the great ajitlio- 
rities of men, however different iu temper, 
however opposed iu i)olitics, of men forming 


House, I now*to!ne*to the aontideration of 
plan which I thihk calculated to remedy a 
part of tl|e eifisthig evil. In considering.what 
^at plan should be, I have naturally directed 
my attention to the remedial meaeureB which 
have Been heretofore suggested persplw, <rf 
weight and authority oil' this subject. Tho 
proposition of Lord Chai^iam was to add 100 to 
the number of kuigbts of the shire sitting in 
this House. Mr. Pitt, likewise following the 
footeteps of his fiathcr, at first proposed an 
addition of 100 to the number of county mem- 
bers. Mr. Flood, in tbe year 1790, proposed 
tbe same numerical accession of strength to the 
representation, to be elected by householders 
tliroughont the country; and Mr. Fox at the 
time remarked, that the plan of Mr. Flood was 
I the besi ho had ever seen submitted to tlio con- 
sideration of Parliament. Feeling, therefore, 
the weight and iuflncnco of such groat autliori- 
ties, I shall adopt their nmaber in my present 
l)rop 08 ition. 

My plan will then be, that a hundred new 
members shall be admitted jnto tliis lloiise^ 


however opposed iu politics, of men forming and, as far as I hav8 formed anv' settled opinion 
their judgraoiit upon the most different gi’ound.s, about the distribatioijHof that number, tho lean- ♦ 
living in different times, and agreeing in their ^*ing of my mind is, that 60 members should be 
conclusions upon hardly any otlier topic, strikes added for the counties, and tho remaining 40 


me as presenting a moral combination in favour 
of my proposition that is in itself almost 
irresistible. The opinions of the men whom L 
have named are blended in our miqds with all 
that is venerable in our constitution and our 
laws ; their united suffrage in favour of any 
new measure gives to the mind much of that 
confidence wliich in general is only obtained 
n»y following the lessons of experience ; it takes 
away from reform all tho ruggednees of inno- 
vation, and constitutes, as it were, a species of 
precedent in favour of the courae which I am 
urging you to pursue. — ^Against these autho- 
rities. I know of no equal names which gan be 
adduced on the other aide. There are,dt ia 
true, Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, 'they 
were both, perhaps, men who displayed litore 
fancy than deep reflection in the view which 
they took of this question, %nd who have cer- 
tainly left on record no confutation dl the 
powerful arguments of the gi^at statesmen, who 
thought differently from tliem on the subject. 


added for the counties, and the remaining 40 
of the 100 thould bo for 4hc great towns and 
commercial interests of the coiintiy. However, 
as to tine manner of* distribution and the mode 
of election, th%t is" a biunch of tho subject 
which ought to be reserved for the gravest and 
most deliberate consideration, after the present 
molion shall have been carried. 

It may, howevci', be said, that since tiie time 
when Chatham, Pitt, Fox, and Flood called for 
an addition to the numbef of members in this 
House, theirs proposed number of 100 ha.s in 
point of fact, been added by the Irish Union, 
wliich it is ^nown has given that numerical 
addition to our body. Hor is there any^reform 
more generally unpalatable than xhat* which 
proposes to add to the lihmbcrs of this House, 
^already rather too larg^ than otluTwise. In 
order to get out of this difficulty, 1 should say, 
tiiat a number to the same amount arf toat 
given for the representation of Ireland might 
be struck out of tho iiresftnt list, with great 
benefit to the country ; for instance, let the 
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hundred be taken away from the hundred 
smallest boroughs, which return each two 
members to sit in Parliament. Let these 
boroughs return hut one member each^ und 
then the present number of the House will 
retained. , . * * • 

In proposing this plan, I «c^fnnot but recall 
to the recollection of the House, that^it was xmt 
long ago since I hoped that much of the real 
advantages gf reform might have be|^i| ohuiii\|pd 
by the detectioi^ of prevailing corruption at the 
borough elections, and the hllhig up of vacant 
cios so detected by a more pophto form. By 
these means it was possildethat a great popular 
representation might have been inti^odhccd, to 
! tlie exclusion of a wide-spreading corruption, 
j In the hope of accomplishing such a change, I 
moved for a committee last }i8ar to consider 
of the means of legally convicting boroughs of 
notorious corruption ; hnd I am not sure that, 
if the matter had been then taken in a spirit 
of sincerity, it would not have ejected, in a 
I silent and gradual manner, an adequate reform 
in Parliament. But to be efficacious, it requires 
the whole co-operatioii of this House ; and such 
1 an aid, I am sorry to declare, I have net been 
so fortunate as to obtain. I am sorry that the 
' House did not, ou the occasion to which I 
I allude, evince the sincere wish I had hoped for, 

I to put down corru])tion. They agreed, it is 
true, to punish any specific act of coiTui>tion, 

I whenever the particular case was brought 
under the con 3 id^^^ation of Parliament; but 
they would not agree to enact the only mea- 
sures which were calculated practically to put 
I down the evil they jirofessed so anxious a desire 
to coiTcct. that respect tlioir conduct 

J * resembled that of a police magistrate, who 
should declare his readiness to convict any*^ 
notorious thief who might ho l»rought before 
him, but who at the*same time shc^ald proclaim 
that though hc« knew there were bands of 
thieves nightly pi-owling through thtf streets, 
he would not send out a single, officer of police 
to .apprehend and detect them. 

I The indifference of the House to Hie mca- 
‘ suios I then proposed has coini>elled me to look 
for othbrs more calculated to insure Uie co- 
i operation of the country at large, and to obtain 
from the House, in tlio gross, that reform which 
' • they were unwilling to effect by<*gradual and 
I unpretending means. ,I therefore jiress fo^j 
your coiisidcrntion tlie idaii whicji I have now 
opened^; I yiink it the best and safest proposi- 
tion which can be suggested for the remedy of 
*’ a notorious and growing evil., 

Tliere are, obviously, many minor details,* 
into which it is nunece«sary for me now to 
enter, ‘ and which can only bo conveniently con- 
Bidcn4d in a future »stage of this proceeding : 
such, for instance^ is the discussion whether 
copyholders ought to be |)ermitted to vote in 

« \ 
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the counties ; but these matters, I repeat, had 
I hetter^emain over until after the introduction 
of a bill defining the outline of my plan. The 
fift(t step must be to Ascertain whether the 
House wffl oonside^ at all the question of Par* 
liame|i&.ry n*eform. If they once admit the 
necessity of the i>rinciple for which I contend, 
then 1 have no doubt they may hereafter, with 
little difficulty, become reconciled to the mea- 
sures « for its praeticfl application. I think, 
under such ciacumstances, the modification of 
details might easily he accomplished. Leaving, 
therefore, all these details for future considera- 
tion, I will shortly state the answers that 
strike mo as applicable to some of tlic objections 
*whibh I have heard from time to time made to 
the /ucpediency, if not to the principle, of Par- 
liamentoi'y refbrm. ^ 

The first and most plausible objection against 
any ,alteration in the present constitution of the 
.small boroughs is, that they constantly furnish 
the means of bcinging into Parliament men of 
great talents. This is an advantage which I 
am not in any way disposed to undervalue ; but 
it is one wlpch I submit would remain after 
my i)lan is adopted. I have no objection that 
a number of these boroughs should remain as 
they no>v stand ; but what I object to respect- 
ing them is, that the small boroughs are so 
numerous, according to the present system, as 
not only to have their proper weight in the 
scale of representation, but to have, in addition, 
the mca&s of commanding a i)reponderating 
majority in Parliament. They thus ^ give the 
sanction of a general Parliamentaiy assent to 
niCfasures which have in the main received only 
the concorrenoe of a number of individual 
borough-proprietors. We are thus, for the sake 
of obtaining a few men of talent, sacrificing the 
gi’eat end of Parliamentaiy representation, the 
expression of the feelings and interests of the 
peojile. In order to preserve the show, we are 
giving up the substouco of a legitimate House 
of Common? : — 

•'Thus, if you dino with my Lord May’r, 

Koast beef and venison aro your fare ; 

Bub tulip leaven and lembn-pool 
Servo only to adorn the meal ; 

And ho worfid bo an idle dreamer, • 

Who left the pie and gnaw’d the streamer.” 

The next objection to which I shall advert 
is founded ' on that inveterate adherence to 
ancient forms, however unsuitable ; to old prac- 
tices, however abusive, which influences so 
gi'catly the decisions ofe^the English Parliament. 
As this bbjection has its strength more in the 
feelings and affections than in any logical argu- 
ment upon which it is grounded — as it rests on 
su 2 *>erstition rather tthan on reason, I know not 
how to meet it better than by referring to an 
example in ancient story. The instance I 
allude to occurs in the history of Rome ; and 
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here I must entreat the attention of the ho- Camillna to two reasons : first, that he thought 
nourable member for Corfe Castle, who Aay be it prudent to grant what could not long be 
b^ded the Toiy commentator, as Machiavd may . reused; and, secondly, that he was weary of 
l)c styled the Whig £)mmentator o^ Bom3.n bearing popular odium. Now, I beseech the 
history. About 370 years jfter the fowidation bon^umbfo jiember to follow the example of 
of Borne, there arose a contest, notfveryfinlike ^CamiUus : let him grant what we cannot much 


the question wo are now debatingf whether the 
two consuls should continue to be chosen from 
the patricians, or whether one should he chosen 
invariably from the plebeians. Appius Clandius, 
who was the \ynme advocate of tfiristocTacy and 
existing institutions in that day, argued that 
the greatest evils would follow if any change 
Avas made in the ancient foms. He contend^, 
paiiicnlarly, tha.t none but a patrician could 


longer refuse, t^thout dangeir to oursdves and 
rdin to oj^' country. Let him rest satiafied 
with ^he odium we have already acquired, and 
enpsent to oli^inge a* course which Jias made us 
so obnoxious to the people of England. 

• Another objcctioi^ which I have heard made 
to reform i8,*ftiat the people, if not numeri- 
cally, are at IjasI virtually represented ; and ae 
the clearei)Jb proof* of their agreement in the 


take the auguries — that if any alteration \^erc * judgment of Parliament, it is stated, that when 


made the chickens would not eat — that ina'din 
they would bo required to ^ leave their coops. 
The language given to him by Livy is : “ Quid 
ni!}}h $i pulH iwn paacentur ? Si ex c^/ivcd 
tardhts exierint ? Si occinHC7*it avis ? Varva 
sunt hcec: snl pami isfa nm contemi^^ndo 
viajorea nostri maximam lia^c rem fecemvt*^ 
Such was the reasoning of the Roman senator: 
reasoning, bo it observed, not ^ory difleront 
from that Avliicli is us(*d to show that our 
whole constitution will be snbvcjrtcd, if any 
invasion is made on the privileges , of Old 
Sanira. J3ut Avhat was the result ? After a 
successful war agaiust a foreign enemy, 
Cauiillua the dictator had to encounter the 
most dangerous seditions at Borne, raised on 
this subject of the consulship. AVhclfc did he 
and the Senate do P It will be imagined tliat 
they passed restrictive laws ; that they prohi- 
hited public meetings of more than fifty per- 
sons in the o]:>en air ; that they punished the 
seditious orators, and restrained the liberty of 
Ki)eoch for the future, l^o such thing, 'llicy 
assented to the petitions of the people. “ Vix 
dum pcrfiuieinvh euvi hello atrocior domi seditio 
excepit ; et per ingeniia ceHamina dictator 
aenatiisque vkhia, v.t rogaiionea tnhunlcicet 
accipereftiUir ; ct comitia consulum adverad no^ 
hilitaie Jiahita quibua L. Sextiua de plche primus 
consul factfis,*' And Avhat AA’astho conscqiicnceP 
Discord and calamity? Quito the reverse. 

^ After some further contest, the whole dispute 
terminated in favour of the people; and the 
Senate, to celebrate the return of concord be- 
tween the two orders, commanded that the 
great games, the ludi uiaximi, slfould bo so- 
lemniiicd, and that an additional holiday shonld 
bo observed. Borne increased in pow^r and 
glory ; she defeated the* Samnites ; she resisted 
Pyrrhus ; she conquered Carthage ; nor in the 
whole of her famous history is any (XmipUiint 
to be foiuid on record that the chickens de- 
clined to cat, or that they rsfiised to leave t^ieir 
coops on account of the plebeian consul.* The 
honourable momber for Corfe Castle, in relating 
this circumstance, attributes the concession of 
NO. IX. • w 


that judgment is once pronounced, they 
acquiesce in it without resistance, and the agi- 
tations upon that subject immediately ccaso 
throughout the country.* This is to my mind 
anything but a test of popular confidence in the 
wisdom of Parliament. The acquiescence thus 
spoken of is whnt, in fact, has constantly ap- 
peared in the conduct of the people under 
cvoiy government throughout the world. For 
it is one thing for the people to complain, 2 >end- 
iiig the agitation of any question, and another 
and very different matter to incur the risk of 
criininajity, by declaring any violent dissent 
from the final adjudication of the constitutional 
autlioritics under which they live. The prac- 
tice of the people is, to express their opinions 
Avhile a great question is iifidecidcd ; but when 
the decision of the supreme magistrate once 
takes i>lacc, they have only to choose l)etAveen 
bowing to liis authority, or acting in rebellion 
to his power. The people of^ England, who 
are distinguished above all other nations for * 
^tlieir respect to laAv, whose cbaractmistic is a 
.submission to what ha^ l)ccn adjudged to bo 
legal, know •very well th^ a decision of the 
Kin^ and his ministers may be altei’ed, but 
that, oilce confirmed by Parliament, the act is 
complete and ftnal : therefore, while a measure 
is ministerial, they complain ; whf?u it becomes 
parliamentary, they are silent. But nothing is 
more irrational than under such circumstances 
to infer the approbation of the jico^e from 
that silence. When the Parliament decided 
upon the propriety of omitting her late Ma- 
jesty’s name^from the Liturgy, did the jMioplo, 
Jjecausc they then peti^^ioned no more, acquiesce 
in the justice of that decision P Were they, 
when they abstained from rcmonstra^ngjigainst 
the continuance of tyo j^ostmastcrs-goneral, to 
be suj)poscd as adopting the decision of this 
House, that tAvo were necessary? All that 
ought to be infeiTed from the peojilc’s silence, 
when so situated, is, that a suflicient case for 
actual resistance had not yet occureed, and 4hat 
it was useless for them to •protest against the 
decision of Parliament. I tliink the people 
* • r 
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judge wbd3r> beoauso^ in the times m whieh wo 
livorilie. a'^ses endure^ though dagranti 
da auA amount to a justifiaUe 'ground for 
aotual roisetance. But let not anjthhig be 
inferred firom their obedienoei even if 
still farther, people, undlr the ^erye 

worst speoies of tyranny, are es^n found fluBen 
ifnd silent viotims. Does the SDons^ not kne^ 
the perfect obedience which was paid to 
acts of Jam^ II. F Was that tynp^ not sipr- 
lounded in his irorst hour of mfegotemment by 
adulatoiy lawyers, by aubseiryient addressers, 
servile surrenderers of corporate rights in 
short, by every being who Wat ready to pros- 
trate the liberties ^ his countiyP,#. Did not 
James ei\joy the full measure of this sort of 
obedience until the evils of his misrule at length 
compelled him to abandon hiM throne F* Was 
not the Bossian Emperor Paul, ^toriously 
tyrannical as he was, ^eyed by the vast popu- 
lation of his empire during years of opprei^n, 
and up to the moment when the bowstring put 
an end to his despotic career P Was not Pcinii- 
nand of Spain obeyed when he signed with his 
own hand the death-warrants of his boat sub- 
jects, until at last the dame of popular discon- 
tent, which remained so long smothered, baist 
forth in the blaze of rebellion, and consumed 
all the bulwarks of his orhitraiy rule P Ho 
doubt that, in the day of these tyrannic acts, 
the indictors of them bought, as some men are 
disposed to think here, that ihe people were in 
willing and satisdfi^ obedience because they 
abstained from open resistance ; and there were 
bad advisers to press for the continuance of 
fatal and desperate measures, until at length 
they become in^lerable, anh recoiled upon the 
heads of the abettors of them with ruin and 
destruction. The same fate will befall Enj^land, \ 
if similar measures ore^ pursued to a desperate 
extremity. Suppos(f a war arose,*’ not of the 
people's own seeking, though the minister were 
to secure for it the approbation of PorlirtmontT-- 
suppose it led to bankruptcy ai)d general con- 
fusion, in that melancholy hour, what answer 
would the uniform opposers of reform have for 
those whose advice, if timely attended to, would 
have saVed the institutions of their country P 
What security would you have then that the 
reform which has not been made from within, 
mav not come with a vengeance fr^m without F 
And now, lastly, I 9ome to an objection,, 
which in the failure of all other argument^ after 
the defl^t every specidc and tangible oljoc- 
tion, is always brought forward as a complete 
bar to every propositioh of r^orm. This con- 
sideratimi, which addresses itself rather to the 
nervea than to the understanding of those on 
whom' it is meairt to operate, is the example of 
the tcivil wars of England and the French 
Revolution. I liketrise beseech your attention 
to the civil wars of Engiand and the French 

^ « t 


» « ^ 

Biovolution^ but I, beg of yon.lhat it may be a 
sober attmt^B, wpri&y of ttigil ami of EngUsh- 
TXhiem* And. first leir^ will any man say 
thhi it would bave vbim rig^t to permit 
Oharles j! to aboliife pagthm^ government, 

to Ipvf money by brs ow^; authority, and supet'^ 
Ued^ anaient of England by the 

dpo&e of divine rightF^Eiat It waiei not law- 
ful and. pi^^worthy to resist a system of 
deeq^iiapin# . nipt intei^d^r not . prelected, but 
actually establtrirnd m England in the early 
years of that reiguF Or will any man say 
that the mean debandiery of Douis XY. was a 
fit employment &r the resources of a great 
nation fiia the French F that the abuses of 
•the^French government did not require reform P 
If i^re be any man whse will say this, let him 
ei\ioy his opinion if he wiB, but let him not 
presume to think himself worthy to enjoy the 
bene^ts of the British constitution ; and, above 
all, let him not venture to think his counsels 
can be liatenedeto in a British Parliament. 

1 assume, thon-^-and lot us now condne ouv 
attention to one of the two countries — I 
assume that ^ord Clarendon, and Lord Sfral- 
ford, and Lord Falkland were right in their 
early opposition to the misgovemment of 
Charles I. But why not stop, it will be said, 
Hko Lord Clarendon and Lord Falkland F 
Alas ! sir, who shall say that the policy of Lord 
Clarendon end Lord Falkland would have pro- 
’cured for us a system of liberty P Who will 
venture to lay his 'finger upon that point in the 
History of Charles I., when it would have been 
possible to save the monarchy without losing 
the constitution P Who shtUl xB*csume himself 
to possess more learning than Selden, more 
sagacity than Pym, more patriotism than 
Hampden F 

The question, in fact, was involved in inex- 
tricable di^culty. From oil 1 have read, and 
all 1 have thought upon this s abject, 1 take 
the cause of that difficulty to ho this : The 
aristocracy were divided; tliey woro divided 
between a larger party, who were satisfied to 
bear arbitrary power for the sake of property 
aud tranquillity ( and a smaller party, who 
were ready to sacrifice property, and oven life, 
for the sake of destroying arbitrary power. 
But this lost party, being the minority, were 
obliged to call to their aid the assistance of the 
people. HoV the history of the world shows, 
that to accomplish great changes in govern- 
ment |)y the active agency of ^e people, is a 
task pf great hazard ^and uncertainty. Tlie 
people, ih a state of agitation, are, in times 
like »thoBa I speak of, naturally suspicious : 
thiy awake from a dream of confidence, and 
find that their facility has been abused by those 
rulers*' in whom they had implicitly trusted. 
In this wreck of aU their establislicd reliances, 
in this anxious desire for the benefits of frec- 
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doin, in this tr^ovous appinheAskm of fallhig 
back into daveigr* what Zander is it their 
f^ars shontd be eontintia^j ixmsedi th^ 
should listen to aecnsfllions ev^ 
best friends, a^ud that, witk«a^ 
and timiditjr, they cd^oidd ^stn^ihejS^nt^ 
temple at the same t|k^e that tl^ 
the foul idol f^t it . ooht^ns P 
of surpriso is it that, unaUe to 
the truth, they should raa# the very 
of a society under which • they hai^. j^K^y 
suffered P • “ " ; ' 

But how are these evils to be avoid^f'' How 
are these natureJ and usual Calaimiaes, attend- 
ant on popular revolulimiB, to bo everted P 
By a unit^ aristocracy. Histoiy hore, ^^^,^ 
t< 3 lls US, that if great dbai^s accomplish* by 
the people are dangerous, although sometiines 
sahitary, great changes accomplished by an 
ai'istocracy, at the desire of the people, aye at 
once salutary and safe. When such revolu- 
tions are made, the people are always re^y to 
leave in the hands of the aristocracy, that 
gnitlaucc which tends to preserve the balance 
of the government and the traiupiillity of the 
Htate. Such a change was the expulsion of 
the Tarquins from 3^me; of James H. from 
England. These were revolutions accopipliahed 
without bloodshed and confusion, by tho indu- 
enco of on united aristocracy. I call upon the 
aristocracy of England, therefore, now to unite 
to make tliat change safe, which, if they do not 
unite, may be dangerous, but which \rill not ]>d 
the less inevitable. 1 call upon the Tories to 
stay the progress of abuses which must end in 
the convulsion of the State. I appeal still 
more C'Oniidently to the Whigs to Unite for a 
similar object. If T know anything of Whiggism, 
the spirit of Whiggism is, to require for the i 
p 4 >ople as much libarty as their hands can 
safely grasp at the time when it is required : 
and I am so far from agreeing to the flimsy 
accusations sometimes made against the Whige^ 
that I think, looking at their conduct from 
bogiiining, their chief fault has been a fault of 
policy, in asking for more freedom and more 
securities for freodoln than the people wished 
or could retain. The Exclusicp Bill and the 
whole life of Mr. Fox are instances of this ob- 
servation. When at the revolution, however, 
the government of this country was settled, the 
Whigs retained in their own hands Ihe boroughs 4 
which they were able^ to influence. I re^y 
believe that to this measure the settleprent of 
the House of Hanover is mainly owing. During 
the reigns of the two first kings of the house 
of Brunswick, the county members* consisted * 
almost entirely of the mo^ determined Tories : 
and had they prevailed, should probably 
have seen upon the throne the descendants of 
James II., granting, perhfkps, more securities 
for our religion, but not more guarantees for 


aur absr|^J^ I think,^ there- 
fore^ juatiiQod in retaining 

% of b^o^ influence^ 

fo^ve justly 
when paf^ nve ei^ht- 

ieneo^ fo&ly. cn^lSe pf irndmetonSfog 

Air Whigs will aet wisely .if they 


W%8 win aet wuidy .if 

/ a du^'sto^ of thm representa- 

tiyes; boroughs 

to secure fo the same 

^ble Object, eon^t to part them. Let 
fhen!i 1 ^^ reform is 

ifoped^ t^ Wj^ stands free from 

4^ of , hindering , it# progress foom any 

pc^nal and s^fo^ interest of ttieir own. In 
so doingr ^ey wil} give eneigy e^d effect to 
#Leh \)p|iositaei« in Parliament; for I do not 
whh to ^nceal it, the possession of these 
boroughB has lessen^ the energy of their efforts 
in support of the liberties of tho country. They 
have been able to state, with less firmness and 
frankness than, they might otherwise have done, 
the Ckns^B of thomisgovemment of the country ; 
and the people, on the other hand, seem to feel 
tliat the Whig aristocracy retain something 
which properly belongs to themselves. Hence 
the anion between the party of tho people 
withiji ^and without the walls of Parliament has 
been less cordial than it would bo if the Wliigs 
were content to yield something to the popular 
desire for reform. I beseech them to do so ; but 
not them only *, all the aristocracy of the land. 
Sir William Temple, a wise and amiable man, 
but whom no one will accuse of bidug too great 
an enthusiast for liberty, has said, that this 
great nation never ?5an be ruined but by itself ; 

I and that, even in the greatest changes, if the* 

I* weight aaid number rolled one way, yet England 
would be safe. I beseech you that the weight 
and nnmbcF may roll ons way ; I beseech the 
possessors of great property to consider how 
nearly 4t concerns them to retain the affections 
of the great ipass of the peo^de. I beseech > 
you, that, throwing aside all feminine fears, all 
pedantic pr^udices, and all private advantages, 
you will consider only your duty os men, the 
wants of tlie age in which we live, *md that 
permanent and pervading interest which we all 
have in the maintenan^ of the English con- 
stitution. May you remember that tiie liberty . 

, which was acquired for you by your ancestors 
will be reqtpr^ of you by your descendants ; 
then will you agree to a tempera^ and timely 
reform, reconcile the different classes of society, 
and prevent a copvnIsicA which may involve all 
in one common ruin. Then may that proud 
constitation, which has now subsisted in matu- 
rity little more than one hundred yeal^ con- 
tinue to maintain the sidrit of its freedom^ and 
extend the ^here of its sattitary influence, until 
its existence vies with that of the most durable 
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instiiutionB that were over reared for the hap- 
piness of mankind in any age, or in any 
coimtry. — I now move, “ That the present state 
of the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment requires the most sienous considcratiop 

this Hopsc.”* . * • 

‘ 



HEIfBY DRUMMOND. 


Bm'ii 1786. 1^60. 

[Wn hero present our readers with n speoimen of the 
oratory of one who was a real old Tory, and who gloried 
in his principles. Much of the power bf bis Idpeechcs, 
which were always worth hearing/' and whitin often pro> 
duced a profound impression in the House, is lost. As 
Lord Lovaine, his friend, and the editor of a collection 
of his speochos, well says, They are the^pAiotical, 
powoi'fnl oxt)Osit{on, in tci'so and cogent terras, of tho 
ideas of tho speaker ; but they cannot convey to tho 
render tho effect they produced on the listeners. Tho 
boldness which ohuUciigcd opposition — the ready wit 
which confounded the intorrupter—tho cutting irony 
which pierced through every conventionality, and laid 
bare every hypocrisy— seem dull and lifeless on the 
printed page." 

The short speech which follows is one of tho best in 
tho collection, and tho lino and happy stroke of satire 
with which it ends will always be rcniombored Jn con* 
iiootion with the speaker’s name. 

It was delivered on March IStb, 185.5, on tho question, 

** That leavo bo given to bring in a bill to amend the 
law as to marriage witli a deceased wife’s sister, or a 
I docoosod wife's niece.”] « 

Mabriagf. Law Amendment. 

T he object of the honourable member who 
has just sat down (Mr. Spooner) was, as 
I hoard him, to inculcate and promote private 
morality ; but ho began hi.s task ‘by advising 
the House to set tho law of God at defiance. 

1 The honourable ^gentleman ‘'>vent on to say 
i . ♦that thorn was a vast majority of the people in 
1 favour of his views ; so that tho qiicstion of * 
settling an important principle is to be decided 
^ by counting noses. ♦Tliis is not rtn argiimcnt 
I usually employed ; for every single sect, however 
small, is in the habit of saying to itself, 'f** Fear 
; not, little flock ; it is your Fatbpr’s g<x)d plea- 
sure to give you the kingdom ; ” and, except 
from tho honourable gentleman, I have never 
heard that the multitude of those who agree lo 
it is to ^ taken as the test of a theological 
proposition. But it U not to answer the argu- 
ments of the honouraVUo member for Wanvick- 
. shire that I i*osc. The honourable member 
who opened the discussion stated the tnie his-^ 
tory of this question. There never ,was a doubt 
on the mind of the Church as to tho true 
meaning of ttiose passages upon the subject wliich 
* have been quoted fronf Scripture. It is vciy 
ti-ue that fix>m the third to tho‘ fifth century for 
the first time the question of dispensationB 
l)egan to be mised, and tho Pope prohibited as 
much as he could. In so doing the Pope acted 
most wisely, for the more he prohibited, the more 
gxist was brought to his mill in the shape of 
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money for dispeasatioiiB. ** But,*’ said an ho- j 
noarable and lesi/med gentleman (Mr. Bowyer), ! 
wlm ought to know bef^r, ** the Church,” by 
wlich hq..mcQ.nt the Papacy, “never dared to 
Bay a vjerd againstg that which it believed to be 
the w^ of tiod.” The honourable and learned i 
gentleman mhst, however, know that the law . 
of his Chui'ch, as described by a great authority, | 
was Pajpa poteet Ugem Dei mutare. The 
honourable and learned gentleman should also | 
recollect that there is anoilier passage from the I 
same authority, in which It is clearly stated that ! 
the Pope can make vUia those things which i 
other people suppose to bo virtuies, and viriutes | 
what other people suppose to be vitia. It is 
\io^riouH tlmt the prohibition against tliese 
maiisagcs has been set -aside in cvciy direction. 
Have you never read the history of Spain P 
Have you never read of Kings of Spain marPy- 
ing their own nieces ? Why almost the whole 
of their history, especially after tho arrival of 
the ^Qourbons ifl tlie country, has been one con- 
tinual history of incest, for which they have i 
paid enormous sums to procure dispensatious. 

The reason tfie pemiission was given to the 
Jew to many his brother's wife wtis, that under 
the Mosaic economy the land was divided into 
twelve portions, and no i)er8on who belonged to 
one tribe could acquire land that belonged to 
another tribe. They were obliged to keep the 
land in the possession of the tribe to which it 
pertained; and it ^ was to preserve the succes- 
sion in fliat tribe that a man was bound to 
many his deceased brother’s wife. The lionour- 
ablc aneniber who last addressed the House, 
instead of arguing as he did, had better get rid 
of the prohibited degrees altogether, mid nicary 
1m grandmother like a man — or his niece, for 
perhaps his niece would he much better worth 
marry ing than his gi'andmother ; that is, if you 
mean to set aside the word of God as a thing 
that is utterly unworthy and contemptible in 
your new code of morality. Then let him act 
like a man, and not stand snivelling there 
between the canting Methodist on the one hand, 
and the honest old infidel on the other. I 

[Mr. J. Ball begged to “remind Mr. Drum- ' 
mund that the (^notation he had made in sup- | 
port of tho power of the Pope came from that j 
eminent writer, Cardinal Bellarminc, and tliat \ 
when it was sought to canonize that individual, 
tho very “'text which the honourable member j - 
quoted was produced against him as en'oncous 
doctrinp, and on the ground of that text the 
canonization was refused.] 

. Mr. Diounmond answered, — 

* That y*all perfectly tine, and the veiy next 
yeoj it was altered in this way — Papa non 
potest legem D&i mutiire Hiei cum causa. 
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LORD CHATHAM. S y . , 

. ijoivt 1708* Z>A</ 1778. • 

[The following: fipeedi was fleli^erad in tlfe Houso of 
Tiords, on the Addreto tb the ThsSne, at iho gening of 
I’arliament^ on the 18th of November, 177Tf andje 
beginning to end a wlendid protest sgainst the^ro- 
posed continnanoe of the already hopeless stniggle 
with America. Tliis speech was among the last efforts 
of this distinguished statesmim, and though made in 
the lingering season of deoi^it age, ana undpr the 
severest panM of disease, displays undiminished the 
Gxcellonoes of Chatham’s eloquence. *It would, indeed, 
be diihoult to find, in the whole range of parliamentary 
history, a more splendid blaze of oratorical genius, at 
once rapid, vigorous, and exalted. Death soon after- 
wards terminated his glorious career.] 

Pkotest AOAiirsT tHB Akbaican War. • • 

I BISE, my lords, to declare my sentiments 
on this most solemn and serious subject. 
It dias imposed a load upon iny mind, which, 1 
fear, nothing can remove ; but which impels me 
to ftiidcavonr its alleviation, by a free and unre- 
served communication of my seiftiments. ^ 

In the first part of the address I have the 
liouour of lieartily concuning with the noble earl 
who moved it. No man feels siiiccrer joy than 
I do ; none can offer more genuine congratula- 
tion on every accession of strength to the Pro- 
testant succession. I therefore join in every 
congi’atulation on the birth of another princess, 
and the happy recovery of her Majesty. But 
T must stop hero. My courtly complaisance 
will cany me no further. J will not join in 
congratulation on misforiune and disg^’ace. I 
cannot concur in a blind and servile address, 
which approves, and endeavours to sanctify, the 
monstrous measures which have heaped dis- 
grace and misfortune upon us. This,* my lords, 
is a perilous and tremendous moment ! It is 
ntji 11 time for adulation. The smoothness of 
flatUay cannot now avail ; cannot save us in 
this rugged and awful crisis. It is now neces- 
sary to instruct the throne in the language of 
truth. We must dispel the delusion and the* 
darkness which envelope it ; and display, in its 
full danger and true colours, the ruin that is 
brought to our dooi’s. 

This, my lords, is dur duty. It is the proper 
function of this noble assembly,, sitting, as we 
do, upon our honours in this House, the here- 
ditary council of the crown. TFAo is the min- 
ister, vjhero is the minister, that h^s dai^ed to 
suggest to the throne the contrary, luiconsti- 
tutiondl language this day delivered from it ? 
The accustomed language frimr the throve has 
been a|^lication to Parlihment for adviqe, and a 
reliance on its constitational advice and assist- • 
an(;e. As it is the right of Parliament* to give, 
so it is the duty of the crown to ask it. Bjxt 
on this day, and in this eitreme mom^tous 
exigency, no reliance is reposed on our constitu- 
tional counsels! no advice is asked from the 
sober and enlightened care of Parliament ! but 


the crown, from itself and by itself, declares aA 
unalterable determination to pursue measured— 
and what measures, my lords P The measures 
that havi^ produced the imminent perils that 
threaten us ^ the measures that have hi*ought 
Vuiu to our doq|* 8 . ' 

^Oan the mii^&r of the day now presume to 
expect a ccmtinuance of support in ilus ruinous 
infatuation? Can Parliament be so dead to 
it» dignity and its duty, as to be thus deluded ^ 
into the loss of^the one and the violation ofa 
the otlierP tc^^giva an unlimited credit and 
suppori for the steady perseverance in measures 
not proppsed ibr our parliamentary advice, but 
dictated find foredd upon us — in measures, I 
say, my lords, which have reduced this late 
ilourisl^ing emjiire to ruin and contempt p 
'' But yostorday. 

And England might have |tood against the world : 

Now nono so poor to do her rovercuco.” 

1 use the words of a poet ; but though it be 
'{loetiy, it is no fiction. It is a sliamcful truth, 
that not only the power and strength of this 
country are wasting away and expiring, but 
her well-camed glories, her true honour, and 
substantial dignity are sacrificed. Prance, my 
lords, has insulted you ; she has encouraged 
and sustained America ; and whether America ; 
be wrong or right, the dignity of this country 
ought to spurn at tho officious iiiBult of French 
interference. The ministers and ambassadors ’ 
of tboso who are called rebjjls and enemies are i 
in Paris ; in J^aris they trimsact the reciprocal 
interests of America and France. Can theie 
bo a more nioriifying insult.® Can even our 
ministers sustain a vioro humiliating disgmee 
Do they dare to resent it H Dft they presume % , 
even to hint a vindication of their honour, and 
•.the dignity of the State, by roquiring the dis- 
mission of Jlie plenii)oU.*ntiaries of America? 
Such is the degradation to ^whicli they have 
reduced tlio glories, of England ! The 2>eo])lc 
whom tney affect to call contemptible rebels, 
but whose growing j^ower has at last obtained 
the name of enemies; the jieoplo with whom 
they have engaged this country in war, and 
against whom they now command our implicit j 
su2)port in every measure of desperate hostility ; 
this people, despised as rebels, or acknowledged 
as enemies, jyo abetted against you, supplied , j 
with every military store, their interests con- j 
Suited, and their ambassadors entertained, by ; 
your inveterate enemy I and our ministers daie ) 
not interpose with dignity or effbef. f s this 
tho honour of a groa# kingdom P Is Mkhe 
^indignant sjnrit of England, who “ but yWer^ 
day ” gave law to the house of Bourbon ? My 
lords, the dignity of nations demands a decisive 
conduct in a situation like this. Even w}ien 
the greatest prince that pevliajjs this country 
ever saw filled our throne, the requisition of a 
Spanish general on a similar subject was at- 
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lauded io, and complied with* For, on the 
skrited Tomonstrance of the Bake of Alva, 
Eubfiaheth found herself obliged to deny the 
^ Flemish exiles all countenance, support, hr even 
entrance into her dominions ; and, the Gount*le 
Marque, with his few desperatq followers, were 
expelled the kingdom. Happemn g to arrive at &e 
ErOle, and finding it weak in defenoi^ they made 
themselves masters of the, place ; and this was 
the foundation of the United Provinces. * 
My lords, this ruinous and ignominious situa- 
tion, where we cannot act wi^ji sticcess, neSr 
suffer with honour, calls upon ns to remonstrate 
in the strongest and loudest lang?iagc pf truth, 
to rescue the ear of Majest/ from tM delusions 
which surround it. The desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known. No maucthinks 
more highly of them than I ^do. I love and 
Iwmour tlie English , troops. I lAiow their 
virtues and tlieir valour. I know they can 
aciliievc anything except imYiOssibilities ; and 1 
know that the conquest of English Ameiica 
is an impossibility. You cannot, I venture to 
say it, you cannot conquer America. Yot^ 
ai'inics last war effected everything that could 
bo effected ; and what was it ? It cost a nu- 
merous army under the command of a most 
able general,* now a noble lord in this House, 
a long and laborious campaign, to expel five 
thousand Froochmen from French America, 
My lords, you cannot conquer America, What 
is your present situation there ? We do not 
know the worst ; but we know that in three 
campaignB w« have done nothing- and suffered 
much. . Resides the sufferings, perhaps total 
loss of the northern force the })est-appointcd 
j anuy that evejf took the field, commanded by 
8ir William Howe, has retired from the Ameri« 
can lines. He was obliged to relinquish his’ 
attempt, and with ^eat delay apd danger to 
adopt a new aiid distant plan of operations. 
Wo shall soon know, am] in any e^jpnt have 
reason to lament, what may have happeneil 
since. As to conquest, therofbrc, my lords, I 
; repeat, it is impossible. You may swell every 
! expense, and every effort, still more extrava- 
I gantlyt pile and accumulate eveiy assistance 
you can buy or borrow ; traffic and bai^ter with 
! eveiy little pitiful Gorman prince that sells and 
sends his subjects to the sliambl^ of a foricgn 
prince ; your efforts are for ever vain and impo- 
tent; doubly so from this mercenaiy aid oh 
which you rely. For it irritates* to au incur- 
able iteeiftmcnt, the minds of your enemies, 
* t(>^B|pruii them with tiiie mercenary sons of 
raJPBTend plunder; devoting them and their, 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. 
If I were an American, as I am an English- 
map, while a foiteign troop was landed in my 


* Lord Amherst, thou Sir Jeffery Amhcrat. 
t General Burgftyae’** army. , , 
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country, I never w6n|d toy down my arms— 
never-never — xmeir I 

Your own army is infected with the conta- 
gion oftthese illiberal , allies. The spirit of 
pbrndei^and of rat^eis gone forth omongthem. 
1 kneftr itr-^and notwithstanding what the noMe 
eark* who afoved the address, has given aM Ms 
opinion of our American airmy, 1 know from 
authedric information, and the most experienced 
officers, that our disriplino is deeply wounded. 
Whilst this is liotorioBsly our sinli^g situation, 
America grows and flourishes: whilst our 
strength and discipline are lowered, hers are 
rising and improving. 

But, Iny lords, who is the man that, in addi- 

* tiqn to ^se disgraces and mischiefs of our 
army, has dared to autiiorise and associate to 
our anus the tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
the savage F to call into civilized allianceHhe 
wild and inhuman savage of the woods; to 
delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of 
disputed righto, and to wage the horrors of his 
barbarous war against our brethren ? My lords, 
these enormities cry aloud for redress and 
punishment.# Unless thoroughly done away, it 
will be a stain on the nation^ character. It is 
a violation of the constitution. I believe it is 
againsblaw. It is not the least of our national 
misfortunes that the strength and character of 
our aimy are thus impaired. Infected with the 
mercenaiy spirit of robbery and rapine ; fami- 
liarized to the hqrrid scenes of savage cruelty, 
it can n% longer boast of the noble and gene- 
rous principles which dignify a soldier; no 
longtT sympathize mth the dignify of the royal 
banner, nor feel the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of gloriods war, “ that make ambition vii-tuc ! ” 
What makes ambition virtue? The sense of 
honour. But is the sense of honour consistent 
with a Bjririt of plunder, or the practice of 
munier P Can it flow from mercenaiy motives, 
or can it prompt to cruel deeds? Besides 

* these murderers and plunderers, let me ask our 
ministers, what other allies have they acquired P 
What other powers have they associated to 
their cause P Have they entered into alliance 
with the king of Hie gypsies? Nothing, my 
lords, to too loor or too ludicrous to be consist- 
ent with their cotuisols. 

The independent views of America have been 
stated and. asserted os the foundation of this 
address. My lords, no man wishes for the due 
dependence of America on this countiy more 
than <rl do. To preserve it, and not confirm 
that state of independence into whig your 

'measurejp hitherto have driven them, is the 
object which we ouglit to unite in attaining, 
l^e Americans, contending for their rights 
agai^t arbitrary exactions, I love and admire. 
It is Hio struggle of free and virtuous jpatriots ; 


I • Lord Percy. 
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but contending/djr indepeudeuo^jL: and total db,- 
connection from England, aa an Eng^hnWi I 
cannot wish them success. Vcor, in a, tee can- 
stilutional dependency,^ including the anoieifb 
supremacy of tilde ooontxy regnlaiS^ their 
coi^merce and navtgaitiou, consists 4 he Smtuol 
hafipiness ^d proi^rity both of England gad 
America., She derived assistanoa. and jwotec- 
lion from ns; and we lea^d from W the most 
important advantages. I^e was, indeed^ the 
fountain of onr wealth, tibe nerve sf onr strength, 
the nnrseiy and basis of onr naval power. It 
is our duty, therefore, my lords, if we wish to 
save onr country, most seriously to endeavour 
the recovery of these most beneficial snlgects : 
and in this perilous crisis, perhaps the preset 
moment may be the only one in which we«oan 
hope for success. For in ,their negotiations 
with France they have, or think they have, 
reason to complain, though it bo notorious (hat 
they have received from that power important 
supplies and assistance of various kinds, it 
is certain they expected it in a more decisive 
and immediate degree. America is in ill-hu- 
mour with France on some pointp that have 
not entirely answered her expectations. Let ns 
wisely take advantage of every possible moment 
of reconciliation. Besides, tbe natural disposi- 
tion of America herself still leans towards 
England; to the old habits of connection and 
mutual interest that united both countries. 
Tliis was the establishod sentiment of all the 
continent, and still, my lordsf in the gfeat and 
principal part, the sound part of America, this 
wise and affectionate disposition xirevails ;»and 
there is a very considerable part of America 
yet sound — ^the middle and tbe southern pro- 
vinces. Some parts may be factious and blind 
to their true interests ; W if we express a wise 
and benevolent disposition to communicate to 
them those immutable rights of nature, and 
those constitutional liberties, to which they are 
equally entitled with ourselves ; by a conduct 
so just and humane, we shall .cpnfirm the 
favourable, and concihate the adverse. 1 say, 
my lords, the rights and liberties to which they 
are equally entitled '•with ourselves ; but no 
more. I would participate to them every en- 
joyment and freedom which the coloniring 
subjects of a free state can possess, or wish to 
possess ; and I do not see why they should not 
enjoy every fhndamental right in thefr property, 
and every origintd substantial liberty, which 
Devonshire or Surrey, .m the county I liye in, 
or any|g^er counly in •England, can^ claim; 
reserving 'always, os the sacred right of the « 
mother o(mntiy, ^e due constitutioibi "fiopend- 
cncy of the colonies. The inherent supremacy 
of the State in regulating find prpteetinc the 
navigation and commerce of all her subjects, is 
necessary for the mutual befiefii and preserva- 
tion of every part, to constitute and preserve 


emi 


proepeorbus ot the whole 


sound parte of of which I ha^o 

s^tam« must be .sensible (S these s^eat truths, 
aq 4 ^ internets. America is not in « 

tbat^state of end contemptible rebel- 

lio^.whidi tiyul^:aoT;mtry has been deluded to . 
bdieve. l^is not a wiqd and lawless banditti, 
who, having notibiuig to lo|^, ^ht hope to 
snitcli something %om public convuhdohia 
Many of t£i€U leaders and great iqen nave a great 41 
in this greaheontest. The gentieman whq^ 
conducts their*firmilb, 1 am told, has on estate 
of four or five thousand pounds a year ; and 
when I cbnsideir thege things,! cannot but lament 
the inconsiaerate violence of our penal acts, our 
declarations of treason and rebellion, with all the 
fatal edbets of attainder and confiscation. 

As to thp disposition of foreign powers which 
is asserted to pacific ^ and friendly, let us 
judge, my lords, rather by tlieir actions an^l the 
nature of things than by interested assertions. 
The uniform asBistance supplied to America by 
France suggests a different conclusion. The 
most important interests of France, in aggi*an- 
dizing and enriching herself with what she most 
wants, supplies of every naval store from 
America, must inspire her with different senti- 
ments. The extraordinaiy i)reparation8 of the 
house of *Bourbon, by land and by^sea, from Dun- 
kirk to the Straits, equally ready^ and willing to 
overwhelm these defenceless islands, should 
rouse us to a sense of their real disposition, and 
our own danger. Not five thousand troops hi 
England! — ^hardly three thousand in Ireland I 
Wliat con we oppose to the combined force of 
our enemies? Scarcely twenty shi^ of tlie 
line fully or sufficiently manned, !&at any 
Admiral's reputation would permit him to take 
the command of. The river of Lisbon in the 
possession of®our enemies* I • The seas swept by 
American privateers ! Our channel trade torn to 
pieces by I In* this complicated crisis of 
danger, weaknof)^ at home, and calamity abroad, 
terrified and insulted by the neighbouring 
powers, unable to act in America, or acting 
only to be destroyed, where is the man with the 
forehead to promise or hope for success fn such 
a situation F or from perseverance in the mea- 
sures that have driven us to it ? Who has the 
forehead to du so P Where is that man P I 
sjiould be glad to see h^ face. 

You cannot conciliate America by your i>rc- 
sent measures. You cannot suhdm her by 
your present, or by an^r measures. What^ih^, 
can you doP You cannSt conquer; yo^Hii- 
^lot gain ; but you can addreee. You can mu 
the ffiars and anxieties of the moment into an 
ignorance of the danger that should produeo 
them. But, my lords, the time demaute the 




* In tbo King's speech. 
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language of truth. We must not now apply 
the flattering unction of servile compliance, or 
blind complaisance. In a just and necessaty 
war, to maintain the rights or honous of my 
country, I would stiip the shirt from my b^ph 
I to support it. But in such a war as this, une 
I just in its principle, impractioapie in its means, 

I and ruinous in its conse<iuences, 1, would not 
I contribute a single effort, nor a single sHlling. 

I 1 do not call for vengeaAce on th^ heads^ of 
] « those who have guilty : I only recommend 
i ‘‘^to them to make their retreat.* Let them walk 
' off; and let them make haste, *6r they may be 
assured that speedy and condign punishment will 
i overtake them. My lords,, I havo^« submitted 
j to you, with the freedom and tniih which I 
I think my duty, my sentiments on your jpresent 
I awful situation. I have laidt before you the 
ruin of your power, the disgraca of ^your repu- 
tation, the pollution of your discipline, the con- 
tamination of your morals, the complication of 
calamities, foreign and domestic, that over- 
whelm your sinking country. Your dearest 
interests, your own liberties, the constitution 
itself, totters to the foundation. All this dis- 
graceful djingcr, this multitude of misery, is 
the monsti’ons offspring of this uniiatnral war. 
Wo have been deceived and deluded too long. 
Let us now stop short. This is th6 crisis —the 
only crisis,* of^timo and situation, to give us a 
possibility of escape from the fatal effects of 
our delusions. But if, in an obstinate and infatu- 
ated perseverance^ in folly, we slavishly echo 
the peremptory words this day presented to us, 
nothing can save this devoted countiy from com- 
l)lete and final min. ’We madly rush into multi- 
plied miseries ai).d “confusion worse confounded,” 
Is it possible, can it bo Ix^liovod, that ministers 
'are yet blind to this impending destruction 
1 did hope that, instead of this false and empty 
.vanity, this overweeifing pride, ouj^iidoriiig high 
conceits and preiumptuous imaginations, that 
ministers would have hufubled themselves in 
their errors, would have confessed and retracted 
(hem, and by an active, though a late fei>cnt- 
ance, have endcavoni-cd +o redeem them. But, 
my lords, since they had neither sagacity to 
foresee, 'nor justice nor liiimaiiiiy to shun, these 
oppressive calamities; since not even severe 
experience can make* them feel, nor the immi- 
nent ruin of their country awaken them from 
their stupefaction, the gpardian rare of Farliof 
nient must interpose. I shall, therefore, my 
lords, pro] 20 flc to you an amendment to tlio 
addpg^^ his Majesty, ^to be inserted imme- 

* It oannot escape observation with what urgent 
anxiety the iMhle spmker presses this point throughout 
his speeoh-^the oritleal neooisity of instantly tieating 
witlv America. But the warning voice was licard in 
vain ; the address hriumphorl ; Parliament adjournod ; 
ministers enjoyed the fmvo recess of a long Christmas ; 
and America ratMed her allianoe with France. 


diately after th^ two first paragra^dis of congiatn- 
latioif on tha bi^ of a princess, to recommend 
am immediate c^sation of hostilities, and the 
commencement of a treifty to restore peace and 
liberty to Americf^ Btr6n|t& and happin^s to 
Eng^Ad, security and pttrinanent ^rospei^jr to 
botk countries. This, my lords, is yet iia^ur 
power; and let not the wisdom and justice of 
your lordships neglect the happy, and perhaps 
the pnly, oppoHnnil^. By the establishment 
of iiTevocahle Jaw, founded on mutual rights, 
and ascertained by treaty, these glorious .enjoy- 
ments may be firmly perpetuated. And let me 
repeat to your lordships, that the strong bias of 
America, at least of the wise and sounder parts 
' of it, naturally inclinqjlB to this happy and con- 
stitptional reconnection with you. Notwith- 
standing the temjjorary intrigues with Franco, 
we may still lie assured of their ancient emd 
confmed partiality to us. America and 
Fiance cannot be congenial. There is something 
decisive and confirmed in the honest American, 
thaA’ will not asysimilato to the futility and 
levity of Frenchmen. 

My lords, ^ to encourage and confirm that 
innate inclination to this country, founded on 
every principle of affection, as well as consi- 
deration of interest ; to restore that favourable 
disposition into a permanent and iDowerful 
rennion with this country ; to revive the mutual 
strength of the empire ; again to awe the house 
of Bourbon, instead of meanly truckling, as our 
present t^alamitiel compel us, to every insult of 
French caprice and Spanish punctilio ; to 
re-c\^ablisli our comtnerce; to re-assertour rights 
and our honour; to confirm our interests, and 
renew our glories for ever,* -a. consummation 
most devoutly to be endeavoured, and which, 
I trust, may yet arise from reconciliation with 
America, — I have the honour of snbiaitting to 
you the following amendment, which I move to 
be insci-ted after the two first paragraphs of the 
.address ; — 

“ And thaji this House does most humbly 
advise and supplicate his Majesty to be pleased 
to cause the most speedy and effectual measures 
to'^be taken for restoring peace in America; 
and that no time may Ije lost in proposing an 
immediate ces&tion of'hostilities there, in order 
to the opening of a treaty for the final settlement 
of the . tranquillity of these invaluable provinces, 
by a removal of the unhappy causes of this 
ruinous civil war; and 1^ a just and adequate 
, security against the return of the like calamities 
in tii(kes to come. And this House teire to 
offer tlnf most dutiful assurances to his luajesty 
that the^- will» in due time, cheeifully co-o[)crate 
with the magnanimity and tender goodness of 
his Majesty, for the proseiwation of his people, 
by sii^h explicit and most solemn declarations, 
and provisions of * fundamental and revocable 
laws, as may be judged necessary for the 
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ascertomiag vp^dLSm for ever, the respectite 
riglita of Greit l^tdui «nd cohmies.”* 

-A - ^ 

*ln the coime of this debate^ XiOrd StuSbHr, 
seoretaiy for the northex^ deportmenl 
to deMd the emplqyiment dr the the 

0 war. His hardship contended thiiA, heeia^ its 
policy and neeeseity, the measure , was ajso 
allowable on principle ; for that was per« 
fectly just^able ifco use al^the means tha^ God 
and nature put into ^ur hands /* 

1 All ASTOKisHKO 1 (exolauued Lord ChathaiUi 
as he rose) — shocked 1 to hear such principles 
confessed— to hear them avowed in this House, 
or in this country : principles equally unconsti- 
tutional, inhuman, and unchristian 1 * • 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroapfied 
again upon your attention ; but I cannot repress 
m}» indignation. I feel myself impelled by 
every duty. My lords, wo are called up(pi as 
niombors of this House, as men, as Christian 
men, to protest against such nations standing 
near the throne, polluting ijio ear of Mc^esty. 

“ That God and nature put into our hands ! ” 

I know not what ideas tliat lord yiay entertain 
of God and nature; but I know that such 
abominable principles are equally abhorrent 
religion and humanity. Wliat! to attribute 
the sacred sanction of God and nature to the 
massacres of the Indian scalping-knife — to tlie 
cnnnibal savage torturing, murdering, roasting, 
and eating; literally, my lords, cn/my the 
mangled vietims of his b&rbarous « battles I 
Such horrible notions shock every precept of 
religion, dirine or natural, and every geiyjrous 
feeling of humanity. And, my lords, they 
shock every sentiment of honour ; they shock 
mo as a lover of honourable war, and a detester 
of murderous barbarity. 

IMiose abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most 
decisive indignation. I call upon that right 
reverend bench, those holy ministers of thq 
Gospel, and pious pastors of opr church; I 
conjure them to join in the holy work, and 
vindicate the religion of their God. I appeal to 
the wisdom and thef law of this learned bench 
i to defend and support the justice p£ their 
countiy. I caU upon the biehdps to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their 
ermine to save ns from this pollution. I call 
upon .t^ honour of your lordships td reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own. I call uponiihe spirit and humanity 
of my countiy to vindicate the nat^al cha- 
racter. I invoke the genius of the^constitution. ’ 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the 

* Lor4 Lord Effingham Howard 

Lord High Admiral of England again5;t tho Spanish 
Armada, tho destruction of ^yhich was represented in 
tho tapestry on tho walls of tho old Hoti«o of liords. 

NO. X. 


' imxnortal ancestor of noble lord* frowns 
wiiat indignation at the disgrace of his countiy. 

vain he led ydttr victo^tjns de*ts agmnst the 
boas^ Armada of Splti^; in vain he defended 
ayd ' estalfiished the jhononr, tho liberties^i the 
ireli^on, religion , of this countiy, 

against the af^rary empties of Popeiy and 
tbe Inqni^tiost, if these more ' tlion Popish 
cruelties and mquisitoriaJi practices ore let loose 
at^ong U8^ ^to turn ^orth into our^ settlements, 
among our ancient connectiof|iS, friends, and 
lelations, tho memil^s cannibal, thirsting for the 
blood of man,^oma£, and child! to send forth 
the inddel savage— against wliomP Against yonr 
Protestrfyi brethren ; to lay waste their country, 
to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their 
race and name, with these honiblo holl-lionuds 
of savfige war l^helUJiounds, I say, of savayn 
war, Spain igrmed herself with blood-hounds 
to oxiirpato the wretehal natives of America ; 
and we improve on the inhuman example even 
of Spanisli cmdty : we turn loose these savage 
hell-hounds against onr brethren and country- 
men in America, of the same language, laws, 
lilyeriies, and religidn ; cmdearod to us by every 
tie ilit^i should sanctify humanity. 

My lords, this av/ful subject, so imporiant to 
our lionour, our constitution, and onr religion, 
demands the most solemn and cffc?ctual inquiry. 
And I again call niK>n your lordships, and the 
united powers of the State, to examine it 
thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp upon it 
an indelible stigma of thee public abhorrence. 
And I again implore those holy prelates of our * 
religion to db away these iniquities from among v 
us. Jict them perfonn a lustration; let them 
purity this House, find this country, from this 
sin. » 

,• My lords, I am old and weak, and at preseilV * 
unable to say more ; but ray feelings and indig- 
nation wer«f too sti'ong to have said less. T 
could not have slept this night in my bed, iiw 
rej^osedi^ my head on my pillow, without giving 
this vent to pay eternal abhoirencc of such 
preposterous and cnomious principles. 


M en who early attain eminence repose 
ill their first creed. They neglect the 
progress of the human* mind subsequent to its 
adoption, and when, as in the present cose, it 
Ibas burst forth into abtion, they regard it as a 
transient madness, worthy only of pity or 
derision. They* mistake it for IT iflountain 
toiTent that will pas/aiv%iy witli tlie storm that 
gave it birth. They know not that it is tlio 
stream of human opinion in omne volvJ)iUs 
covum, which tho accession of evoiy day will 
swell, which is destined to sweep into the Dame 
oblivion the msistanco of learned sophistry, and 
of powerful opi)ression. — Mackintosh, 
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WILLIAM PITT. 

Born mi). Diedim. 

[Nafoleoit Buonaparte, on his return fromu Egypt, 
having dissolvctd the Directorial Government (Nov. 0, 
1799), sent a letter to King George lILr uiging him ^o 
Join with him in restoring peace. I’his overture was* 
declined by Lord Grenviuo, as w« X second from M. 

'I 'alleyrand, and the subject became a matter for debc^ 
in both riouNos. ' 

An Address of a warlike character, in favour, of the 
rejection of tlm overtures, was proposed by^Loi^ Grpn> 
ville, and carried in both Houses. ' ' 

The following iE an extract from Mr. Pitt’s speech on 
the occasion (delivered Feb. loOO), .containing, bs 
supiiort of the Address, a masterly siUnmaiy of Napo^ 
loon’s career up to that time, and ahy no means unjust 
though stem estimate of his principles.] t 

The Fiest Consul of the Fjrbncu ‘JIepublio. 

AVING taken a view of what the state of 
France was, let ns now examine ^hat it 
is. In the first place, wo see, as^as jbeon truly 
stated, a cliango in the description and form of 
tho sovereign authority ; a supreme power is 
placed nt the head of this nominal republic, 
with a more open avowal of military despotism 
than at any fonner period ; with a more open 
and undisguised abandoniAent of the names 
and pretemces under which that desimiism long 
attempted to conceal itself. Tlie different iu- 
stitutions, republican in their form and appear- 
ance, which wore before tho instrumcnis of that 
despotism, arc now annihilated; they have 
given way to tho absolute power of one man, 
concentrating in himself all the authority of 
the State, and diUbring from other monarchs 
only in this, tliat, as my honourable friend* 
truly stated it, he wields a sword ‘instead of a 
sceptre. What, then, is tho confidence we are 
to derive either from tho f?ame of the govern- 
ment, or from the character and past conduct 
of the person who is now the absolute ruler of, 
France ? 

JFIad we seen a ^inan, of whom<'we had no 
previous knowledge, suddenly invested with tlie 
sovereign authority of tlur country; invested 
with the power uf ta\ati<;ii, with the power of 
tho sword, the power of war and peace, the 
unlimited power of commanding the i-' sources, 
of disposing of the lives and foriunes, of every 
man in* France ; if we had seen, at the same 
moment, all the inferi(»r machineiy of the rovo- 
hition, which, under 'the variety of successive 
shocks, had kq>t tho system in motion, -still 
temnining entire, all thjit, hy requisition 
)>lnnder, liad given activity to the yovolutionaiy 
system of imiincc, and had fnrnislicd the means 
of cTCating an army, by converting every man 
who was of age to beaJ arras into a soldier, not 
for the defence of IuVj own conntiy, but for the 
sake of carrying unpr. -voked war into surround- 
ing countries ; if we had seen all the subordi- 
natev instruments of *Tacobm power subsisting 

♦ Mr. Caonlng.' 


in their full force, and retaining (to use the 
French phrase) all original organization ; 
an^ had then observed tlds single change in the 
cdnduct of their affairs, lhat there was now ohe 
man wi^ no rivid to his measui^, no 

eolleaffXis to dividf his lowers, no 
conti^ his operations, no liberty of speak^'Or 
writing, no expression of pubfio c^inion to check 
or infiuenoe his conduct; under such circum- 
stance, should we be wrong to iiause, or wait 
for the evidence of facts and experience, before 
we consented to trust our safety to the forbear- 
ance of a single man, in such a situation, and 
to relinquish those moans of defence which 
have hiy^herto carried us safe through all tho 
• storms of the revolution? il wo were to ask 
wHa^ are the principles and character of this 
stranger, to whom fortune has suddenly com- 
mitted the conceims of a great and powerful 
nation ? < 

But is this the actual state of the present 
question? An) we talking of a stranger of 
whofii we have heard nothing ? No, sir ; we 
have heard of him; we, and Eui’opc, and the 
world, have heard both of him and of the satel- 
lites by whom he is suiTOunded; and ifc is 
impossible to discuss fairly tho i>ropriety of any 
answer which could be returned to his overtures 
of ncgoliatioii, without taking into considera- 
tion the inferences to bo drawn from liis per- 
sonal character and conduct. I know it is the 
fashion with some gentlemen to represent any 
reforenccb to topics of this naturO/ as invidious 
and irritating; but the truth is, that tiny rise 
unavoidably out of the very nature of tho 
question. Would it have been possible for 
ministers jbo discharge their duty, in offering 
their advice to their Sovereign, either for ac- 
cepting or declining negotiation, without taking 
into their account the reliance to be placed oii 
the disposition and tho principles of the jicrson 
on whose disposition and principles the secu- 
yity to be obtained by treaty must, in the 
present circuipstances, principally depend? or 
would Jliey'act honestly or candidly towards 
Parliament and towards the conntiy, if, having 
been guided by these considerations,’ they for- 
bore to state i>ublicly and (hstinctly the real 
grounds which* have influenced their decision; 
and if, from a false di^licacy and groundless 
timidity, they pui-posely declined an examina- 
tion of a point, the most essential towards 
enabling Parlidment to form a just determina- 
tion on BO important a subject ? 

Whkt opinion, then, ,,01*6 we led to foim of 
the pretbnsions of the Consul to those parti- 
cular qualities which, in* the ofllcinl noh% are 
represented as affording us, from his personal 
character, the surest pledge of peace? We 
are told, this is his second attempt at (general 
pacification. Let ns see, for a moment, how 
this second aiiempt has been conducted. There 
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is, indeed, as the lehmed gentl^an has jfaidi a 
word in the first declaration 'which relers tQ 
gSnei^ peace, and wh|Dh states this to belhe 
second time in which the Consul has endea- 
vpmd to acedmplisB'that (dqVt. ^e\^ught 
fit» Ihv the reasons which have bee) asai^]^, to 
• decline altogether the proposal of treating, 
under the present circumstances ; but we, at 
the same time, expres^y stated that, whenever 
the moment for treaty shhuld arrive, wo ?rould 
in no case treat but iu conjun^ou with our 
allies. Our general refusal to negotiate at the 
present moment did not prevent the Consul 
from renewing his overtures; but we^ they 
renewed for the purpose of general pacificatmnP 
Though he had hinted at general peace in the 
ienns of his first note ; though we had sh&wn, 
hy our answer, that we deemed negotiation, 
even for general peace, at this jnoment inad- 
missible; though wo added that even at* any 
fiitiiro period wo would treat only in conjunc- 
tion with our allies; what was the proposal 
contained in liis last note P * To treat, not for 
ijcneral peace, but for a sejparaie peace between 
Great Britain and France. * 

Such was the second attempt to effect 
gene ml •pneificMion : a proposal for a separate 
treaty with Great Britain. What ha<l been the 
first ? The conclusion of a separate treaty wth 
Austria; and, in addition to this fact, there 
are two anecdotes connected with the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, which iireisufficient^to illus- 
f.rate the disposition of this pacificator of 
Europe. This veiy treaty of Campo Formio * 
was ostentatiously professed to bo conefuded 
with the Emperor for the puri) 0 .se o^ enabling 
Buonaparte to tahe the command of tho araiy 
of England, and to dictate a separate peace 
with this countiy on the banks of the Thames. 
But there is this additional circumstance, sin- 
gular beyond all conception, cousideriug that 
wo are now referred to tho treaty of Campo 
Foi-mio as a proof of the personal disposition of* 
the Consul to general peace ; ho sent his two 
confidential and chosen friends, Borthior and 
Monge, charged to cpmmunioate to the Direc- 
tory this treaty of Campo Formio ; to announce 
to them that one enemy was humbled, that the 
war with Austria was terminated, and, there- 
fore, that now was tho moment to prosecute 
their operations against fhis couxtiy. They 
used, on this occasion, the memorahle words, 

“ The' Kingdom of Great Britavi and the French 
Bepuhlio carmot exist together,^' This, I say, 
was the solemn declaration of the deputies and 
ambassadors of Buonaparte himself, oQering to* 
the Directoxy the firstf^ts of this first attempt 
at general pacification. 

So n^uch for his dii^osiilon towards gsneral 
pacification : let us look next at the part he 
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has- taken in the different stages of tlio French 
revolution, and let us then judge whether we 
are to look to him as the security against 
rovoluCioxiory principles ; let us determine what 
^dliance we can place on his engagements with 
other countries, ^wlien we see how he has 
observed his engagements to his own. "Wlieii 
tlio constitution of the third year was estab* 
lishect tinder Barras, that constitution was ' 
iufjposed l^*th6 arms of Buonaparte, then com- 
manding the army i^he Triuifiviratc in Pam. 

Te that constitutimi he then swoi'o fidelity. > 
How often he has repeated tho same oath I 
know norfi : but twice, at least, wo know that 
I he has ndt^only rep*eatcd it himsoli', but tcrndcrcd 
it to others, under circumstances too striking 
not todbe stated^ 

Sir, the H^uso caimot have forgotten the 
revolution* or tlio 4th ,of September, which 
produced tho dismissal of Lord Malmesbury ' 
from Lisle. How was that revolution procured H 
It was procured chielly by the promise of 
Buona|>arte (in the name of his army) decidedly 
to suppoli the Directoiy in those measures 
wliich led to the infringement and violation of 
everytlling that the authors of the constitution 
of 179.5, or its adherents, could consider us ; 
fundamental, and which established a system of j. 
dcsiiotisto inferior only to tliat now realized in : 
his own person. Immediately before this event, j 
in tho midst of tho desolation and bloodshed of j • 
Italy, ho had received the sapred present of new ! 

hanuera from the Directoiy ; he delivenjd them J 

to his army with this exlioriaiioii : “ Let us 
swear, fellow-soldiers, by the manes of tho 
patriots who have* died by our side, eternal 
hatred to the enemies of tlio edhstiiutiou of the 
*hird year : ” that very constitution which ho • 

* soon after enabled the Directory to violate, and 
which, at head of ■•liijj grenadiers, ho has 
now finally destroyed, Sir^ that oath was 
again rcgicwexl, in tl^e midst of that very socno 
to which I have last referred: tho oath of 
fidelity to the* constitution of the third year 
was administered to all tho members of tho 
assembly then sitting (und(?r the terror of the !• 
bayonet), as the solemn }>reparation ibr tho j 
business of the day; and the morning was < 

ushered in with swearing attachment to the | 

constitution, ^hat the evening might close with | 
its destruction. ! 

• If we cany our vibws out of France, and 
look at the di^adful cataJogue of all tho breache>s 
of treaty, all the acts 6f perfidy at wilifclr I have 
only glanced, and whksh are precisely commen- 
surate with the number of treaties which the 
republic has noiade (for I have sought in vaiii 
for any one which it has made, and which it 
has not broken) ; if we trace the histoiy of them j 
aB foom the beginning of the revolution to the 
present time, or if wo select those which have 
been acepmpanied hy the most atrocious cnielt}’', 
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j and xnarked the most stirngly with the cha- 
I ractexistic features of the revolutum, the name 
of Buonaparte will be found allied to more of 
them than that of any other that can be^handed 
down in the histoi^ of the crimes end inis^lsg 
of the last ten years. His noji^Q will bo recorded 
with the horrors committed & Italy, in 1^6 
memorable cami^aign of 1796 and 1797, in the 
Milanese, in Genoa, in Modena, in Tuseafty, in 
Home, and in Venice. * * * 

His entranco*into Lombardy was announced 
by a solemn proclamation, "issued on the 27t}i 
of April, 1796, which terminated with these 
words : “ Nations of Italy ! the IVench«army is 
come to break your chains ; Iho Fredch are the 
: friends of the people in eveiy country; your 

I religion, your propei*ty, your customs shall be 
I respected.^' This was followed b^ second pro- 
clamation, dated from Milan, 20tu of*May, and 
signed “ Biionapai'to,” in these terms: “Bespoct 
for property and personal security, respect for 
the religion of countries; these arc the senti- 
I ments of the government of the B'rench republic, 

► : and of the army of Italy. The French, vic- 
torious, consider the nations of Lombardy as 
their brothers.” In testimony of this fra&mity, 
and to fulfil the solemn pledge of respecting 
property, this veiy proclamation imposed on 
the Milanese a provisional contributiorT to the 
' amount of twenty millions of Evros, or near 

* one million sterling; and successive exactions 
were afterwards levied on that single State to 
the amount, in the whole, of near six millions 
sterling. The regard to religion ‘ and to the 
customs of the country was manifested with 
the same sornpulous fidelity. The churches 

^ ^ were given up td indiscriminate plunder. Every 

* religions and charitable fund, every public trea-* 
sure, was confiscated. The country was made * 
the scene of every sppeii's of disordt^jr and rapine. 
The priests, the cgtablished form of worship, all 

I the objects of religious reference, wer^ openly 

I insulted by the French troops ; at Pavia, par- 

' ticiilarly, the tomb of St. Augustine, which the 

: inhabitants were accustomed to view with pc- 

i'; Guliar veneration, was mutilated and defaced. 

This lastt xn'ovocation having roused the resent- 
ment of the x^eople, they flow to arms, sur- 
! rounded the French* garrison, and took them 

prisoners, but carefully abstained ^rom offering 
any violence to a single soldier. In revenge for 
this conduct, Buonapartd, then on his march id 
j the Miiicio, suddenly returned, ^collected his 
j troops, •aHU carried tiic extremity of military 
[ execution over the cowitiy : he burnt the town 
i of Benosco, and massacred eight hundred of its < 
inhabitants ; he mandied to Pavia, took it by 
storm; and delivered it over to general plunder, 
and, published, at ilte eame moment, a procla- 
mation, of the 26th«of May, oi-di'ring his troops 
to shoot all ihoBO who had not laid down their 
arms, and taken an oath of obediencri and to 
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bum ^veiy village wh(^ the tocsin should be 
so^d^, and to p\ii its habitants to dcajSi. 

•The transactions wi^ . Modena were 
smi^er scale, but in the sai^e character^ Bpiha- 
parte ^7 %eaty,' by j 

Luke^of Modena was to |)ay twelve 
livrdb, and neutrality was pi^ised in 
return ; this was soon followed by tbe personal 
arrest of the duke, and by a fresh extortion of 
two hundred thousafid sequins ; after tliis he | 
was permitted/ on the payment of a further 
sum, to sign another treaty, called a Convention j 
de Sureie, which was of course only the prelude | 
to the r^etition of similar exactions. 

, Nearly at the same period, in violation of the 
rights of neutrality, and of the treaty which 
h^*been concluded between the French republic | 
and the Grand Duke of Tuscany in the preced- j 
ing year, and in breach of a positive pronnse I 
givefi only a few days before, the French anny 
forcibly took possession of Leghorn, for the 
purpose of seizing the British property which 
was deposited ther6, and confiscating it os prize; 
and shoi*tly after, when Buonaparte agreed to 
evacuate Leghorn in return for the evacuation of 
the Island of Elbe, which was in the possession 
of the British troops, he insisted upon a sepa- 
mte article, by which, in addition to the plunder 
before obtained by the infraction of the law of 
nations, it was stipulated that the Grand Duke 
should jiay to the French tho exjiense which 
they ho^ incun'od by this invasion of his 
territory. 

In the proceedings towards Genoa we shall 
find hot only a continuation of the same system 
of extortig>n and plunder (in violation of the 
solemn pledge contained in the proclamations ■ 
already referred to), buj a striking instance of 
the revolutionary means employed for the i 
dostmetion of independent governments. A 
French minister was at that time resident at 
Genoa, which was acknowledged by France to 
be in a state of nentrality and friendship. 1 n 
breach this neutrality, Buonaparte began, in 
the year 1796, with the. ^mand of a loan ; he 
afterwards, from tlio month of September, re- 
quired and enforced the payment of a monthly 
subsidy, to theumount wliich be thought proper < ! 

, to stipulate ; these exactions were accompanied 
by repeated assurances and protestations of 
friendship ; «tbey were followed, in May, 1797, 
by a conspiracy against the government, fo- 
mented by the emissaries of the French embassy, 
and eoiiducted by the partisans of France, 
encouraged, and afterwards protected, by tlio 
Trench ^nister. The conspirators failed in I 
their first attempt ; overpowered by the courage 
and voluntaiy ^ex^rtiona of the inhabitants, 
their /orce was dispersed, and many qf their 
number were arrested. Buonaparte instantly 
considered the defeat of the conspirators as an 
act of aggression against the French republic ; 
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be dispatched ait aide-^e-eamp with an oi^, 
to Bcnale of thisT^l^ep^dent at^f firsts 
t(4i'd)^aiS9 ,aU JJie Pr^i^ wtio inhere ; 

sec<m^^^to lidd^arfei^ 

th^i ihirdfyi to da^ara^hat*‘they Aad lio 
jnsuireclioiL; atid fouxihlyt.9^ dis- 
.arm tl^ people. Several Frenth pHscpero 
were immediately released^ and a proclamation 
was pr^paiing to disarm the iphahit^te, when, 
by a second note, Bomiapaite required the 
arrest of the three Inquisitorsi of State, and 
immediate alterations* 1 1 the constiintion ; he 
accompanied this with an order to the French 
minister to quit Genoa if his commands were 
uot immediately carried into exocutiom; at the 
same moment his troops entered the temtibry* 
of the republic, and shortly after the councils, 
intimidate and overpowered, abdicated their 
fuactions. Three deputies were then sent to 
Buonaparte to receive from him a new cqpsti- 
tiition : on the 6th of June, after the conferences 
at Montebello, he signed a convention, or rather 
issued a decide, by which heiixed’the new^form 
of their government; bee himself named pro- 
visionally all the members who w^*e to coruposo 
it, and he i-cqiiired the payment of seven mil- 
lions of livres, as tlxo price of the subversion of 
their constitution and their iiidepjsudence. 
These transactions require but one short com- 
ment : it is to bo found in the official account 
given of them at Paris, which is in these 
memorable words : “ General Buonaparte has 
pursued tlie only line of concfuct wliiclecould be 
allowed in the representative of a nation, which 
has supportod the war only to procure the 
solemn acknowledgment of Ili(5 right of nations 
to change the form of their government. He 
contributed nothing towards the i-evolution of 
Genoa, but he seized the first moment to 
acknowledge the new government, as soon as 
he saw that it was the result of the wishes of 
the people.'* 

It is unnecessaiy to dwell on the wantoq 
attacks against Borao under the direction of 
Buonaparte himself, in the year 1796, and in 
the beginning of 1797, which led first to the 
treaty of Tolentino,* concluded by Buonaparte, 
in which, by enormous sacrifices, the Pope was 
allowed to purchase the acknowledgment of his 
authority as a sovereign prince ; and secondly, 
to the violation of that veiy treaty, and to the 
subversion of the Papal authority by Joseph 
Buonaparte, the brother and the agent of the 
general, and the minister of the French republic 
to the Holy See. A transaction accompanied 
by outrages and insults towards the pious 
venerable Pontiff (in spite of the sanctity of lu.s* 
age and the unsullied purity of his character), 
which even to a Protestant seemed hardly 
short t>f the guilt of sacrilege. * 

But of all the disgusting and tra^cal scenes 
which took place in Italy, in the course of the 


" laia descrifabg, those which passed at 
Tcmce sure Wrhap»ithe most strilriug and the 
ohaa^riWe. In May* 17?d, the French 
mrhiy; itnder Buonaparte, in the fb)l tide of its 
aqpcess agijinst the Anstriens, first approached 
ifche Writoriefi of this npnbHe, which, from tlio 
commencemont* of ; war, had observed a 

ri||id nbntrility.^ Their entrance on these tcr- 
ritorim was, as iii^l, accompanied by a solemn 
prpdamaljop in th§ name of t^eir general. 

" Buonaparte to the EepubKo of! Venice. It is 
to' deliver the finest country in Europe from tlie 
iron yoke of tlfb x>rSud house of Austria, that 
the French army^ has braved obstacles the most 
difficult* to siurmovnt. Victoiy in union with 
justice has crowned its efforts. The wreck of 
the enemy's army has retired behind the 
Mincitf. The French army, in order to follow 
them, pasges ewer the territoxy of the Kepublic 
of Venice ; but it will never forget that ancient 
friendship unites the two republics. Eeligion, 
government, customs, and property shall be 
respected. That the people may be without 
apprehension, the most severe discipline shall 
be maintained. All that may be provided for 
the army shall bo faithfully j)aid for in money. 
The gcnerol-ln-chief engages tlie officers of the 
Beimblic of Venice, the magistrates, and the 
priests, to make known these sentiments to the 
people, in order that confidence may cement 
that friendship which has so long united the two 
nations, faithful in the path of honour as in 
that of victory. The Freneh soldier is terrible 
only to the enemies of his liberty and his 
government.* Buonaparte.** 

This proclamation was followe(l by exactions 
similar to those i^ich were pra(ttised against 
Genoa, by the renewal of similar jirofessions of 4^ 
•friendship, and the use of similar means to excite 
insurrections. At length, in the spring of 1797, 
occasion wms taken from disturbances thus 
excited, to forgo, in the natim of the Venetian 
government, a proclamation hostile to France : 
and this proceeding was made the ground for 
military execution against the country, and for 
effecting by force the subversion of its ancient 
government, and the estabJishment of the de- 
mocratic forms of the French Revolution. This 
revolution was scaled by a treaty, signed in 
May, 1797, between Budnaparte and commis- 
sioners appointed on the part of the new and . 
^rovolutionaiy government of Venice.^ By the 
second and Jhird sccrot articles of this ti*»;aty, 
Venice agreed to give as a ransom, to secure itself 
against all farther exactions or dema^^ the sum 
of three millions of iTvrdft in money, the value of 
three millions more in articlesof naval snpjjly,and 
lliree ships of the lino ; and it received in return 
tlic assurances of the friendship and support of 
the French republic. Immediately after the sig- 
nature of this treaty, tlie^ arsenal, the library, 
and the Palace of St. Mare, were ransacked and 
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plundered, and heavy additional oontributions 
were Imposed upon its inhabitants ; and, in not 
more than fonr months afterwords, this very 
republic of Venice, united by allianco to France, 
the creature of Buonaparte himself from whom 
1 it had received the present- of French liberty,® 
I was by the same Buonaparte transferred, under 
j the teeaty of Cauipo Formio, to “that irdn 
} yoke of tlie proud house of Austria,” to deliver 
it from which he had rci^resonted, <ip his first 
proclamation, to be the great object of all his 
operations. , ' p 

Sir, all this is followed hjr the memorable 
expedition inte Egypt, which I ^ mention, not 
merely because it forms a principal ‘article in 
the catalogue of tlioso acts of violence and 
l)orfidy in which Buonaparte has been engaged ; 

I not merely because it was an IVnterprise pecu- 
liarly liis own, of which he wa# hioiself the 
planner, the executor, '‘and the betrayer; but 
chielly because, when fi*om thence he retires to 
a difterent scone to take possession of a new 
throne, from which he is to speak upon an 
i c(iuality with the kings and governors of 
Europe, he leaves behind him, at the moment 
of his depai*turc, a which Cannot 

be mistaken, of his principles of negotiation. 
The intercejited correspondence, which has been 
alluded to in this debate, seems to afiord the 
strongest ground to believe that his offers to 
ihe Turkish government to evacuate Egypt 
were made solely with a view “ to gain iinie ; ” 
that the ratification '''’of any treaty on this sub- 
ject was to be delayed, with the view of finuJly 
eluding its perfonnance, if any change of cir- 
cumstances favoumbio to ^he French should 
occur in the internal. But whatever gentlemen 
j^'may think of the intention with which these , 
i offers were made, there will at least be no ques- 
tion with respect to the credit due to those 
professions by which ^lie eiideavour('J to prove, 
i in Egypt, his pacific dispositions. He expressly 
j enjoins his successor strongly and steadily to 
I insist in all his intercourse with the Turks, that 

i ho came to Egypt with no hostile design, and 

that he never meant to keep possession of tlje 
^ county while, on the opposite) page of the same 
instructions, ho states in the most unequivocal 
manner his regret at ^ the discomfiture of his 
favourite project of colonising Egypt, and of 
maintaining it as a territorial ^acquisition. 
Now, sir, if in any note addressed to the Grand < 
Vizier, (m* the Sultan, Buonaparte bad claimed 
credit for^tha sincerity of his professions, that 
he forcibly invaded Eg]^)t o^ith no view hostile 
to, Turkey, and solely for the purpose of molest- 
ing the British interests ; is there any one ar- 
gument, now used to induce us to believe his 
present professions to us, which might not have 
been equally urged on that occasion to the 
Turkish Govemmentl^ WoT 4 d not those pro- 
fessions have been equally supported by solemn 
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made Hio^persoual with this alng^' 

dj^renoe^ that they would then have a£- 
companicjd iuiefianoo l^s of 

fidy, w]^ch we' h&^O obcosioli to 

this vjry ir&nsaction P 

It is umiecbssaiy to say more with respect to ■ 
the credit due to his professions, or the reliance 
to be placed on his general character : hut it 
will, perhaps, be argn^, that, whatever may be 
his character, or whatever has been his past 
conduct, he has now an interest in making and 
preserving peace. That he has an interest in 
making peace is at best but a doubtful pro- 
^sition,^d fhat he has on interest in pre- 
serving it is still moiu uncertain. That it is 
his interest to negotiate, I do not indeed deny : 
it is his interest above all to engage this couiitiy 
in separate negotiation, in order to loosen a^nd 
dissd*ve the whole system of confederacy on the 
Continent ; to palsy, at once, the arins of Eussia 
or 0^^ Austria, ‘or of any other country that 
might look to you for support ; and then either 
to break off his separate treaty, or, if lie should 
have concluded it, to apply the lesson which 
is taught in his school of policy in Egypt ; and 
to revive, at lus pleasure, those claims of indem- 
nification which may have been reserved to some 
happier period. 

This is precisely the interest which he has in 
negotiation ; but on what grounds are we to bo 
convinced that he has an interest in concluding 
and obscriring a solid and permanent i^acifica- 
tion P Under all the circumstances of his per- 
sonal v^haractor, and his newly-acquired power, 
what other security has ho for retaining that 
power but ‘the sword ? His hold upon France 
is the sword, and ho has no other. Is he con- 
nected with the soil, or with the habits, the 
affections, or the prejudices of the country P 
He is a stranger, a foreigner, and an usurper ; 
he unites in his own person everything that a 
liUi'e republican must detest; everything that 
an enraged Jacobin has abiured; every tiling 
that a sincere and faithful Eoyahst must feci as 
an insult. If he is opposed at any time in his 
career, what is his api>oal Re appeals to Ms 
foHune ; in otlij^r words, to his army and his 
sword. Placing, then, his whole reliance upon 
military supporti, can ho affovd to let his mili- 
tary renown pass away, to let his laurels wither, 
to let the memory of his achievements sink in 
obscurity P Is it certain that with his army 
confined, within Franco, and restrained from 
inroads upon her neighbours, he can maintain, 
at his devotion, a force sufficiently numerous to 
suppari h& power P Having, no object but the 
possession of absolute dominion, no passion but 
military glory, is it certain that ho can feel such 
an interest in peiinanent peace as would justify 
us in laying down our. arms, reducing our ex- 
pense, and relinquishing our means of security, on 
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the £ut]i of h» dlpaga^ementB P Do we bel^ve 
that aQ/or tho conduallm of peace he wottld not 
still over the lost trophies of Eg^t, 
wrest^ from him by die oekbrated victory t)f 
Aboi;i 3 ^i and the brilliai^px 6 rtionii*^f &at 
hermc' bond of British se^eu, whose ^^ence 
and example rendered the Turkish^ troops i^vin- 
' ciblc at Acre ? Gan he fqi'get that the effect of 
tlicsa exploits enabled Austi^ ^d Russia, in one 
canipai^, to recover fron^ France all whii^ she 
had acquired by his victories^ ^ dissolve the 
charm which, for a time, fascinated ‘ Europe, 
and to show that their generals, cont^ding 
in a just cause, could effhee, even by their 
success and their military glory, the most 
dazzling triumphs of his victories and desolating* 
ambition P 

Can we believe, with these impressions on 
hl% mind, that if, after a ye^, eighteen mouths, 
or two years, of peace had elapsed, he should 
bo tempted by the a])pcaranco of a fresh insur- 
rection in Ireland, encouraged by renewed and 
unrestrained communications with France^ and 
fomented by the fresh infusion of »Tacobin prin- 
ciples ; if we were at such a moiupnt without a 
fleet to w’jitch the poris of France, or to guard 
the coasts of Ireland, without a disposable 
aimy, or an embodied militia, capable^ of sup- 
jilying a speedy and adequate reinforcement, 
aud that he had suddenly the means of trans- 
2>oriing tlnther a body of twenty or thirty 
thousand French troops ean we believe that 
at sucli a uioinent his ambition and vindictive 
sjiirit would be restrained by the recollection of 
engagements, or the obligation of treaty P, Or, 
if in some new crisis of difficulty and danger to 
the Ottoman empire, with no Britisli navy in 
the Mediterrauean, no confederacy formed, no 
force collected U) support it, an opportunity 
should present itself for resuming the aban- 
doned expedition to Egypt, for renewing the 
avowed and favourite project of conquering aud 
colonizing that ricli and fertile country, and o{ 
opening the way to wound some of the vital 
interests of England, and to idunder the trea- 
sures of the East, in order to fill tlio haiikmpt 
coffers of France, — would it bo the interest of 
Buonaparte, under such circumstances, or his 
ininciplcs, his moderation, his Idve of peace, his 
aversion to conquest, aud his regard for the 
independence of other nations — would it be all, 
or any of these that would secure u^ against an 
attempt, which would leave us only the option 
of submitting without a stniggle to certain loss 
and disgrace, or of renewing the contest which 
we hfid prematurely terminated, and renewing 
it without allies, without preparatk)i], «with * 
diminished means, and with increased difficulty 
and hazard P • 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the reliance 
which we can place on the professions, the cha- 
racter, and the conduct ' of the present First 


^lonstd; but it remains to oonsiderthe stabilily 
of his power. The revedution has been marked 
throughout by a rapid succession of new depo- 
sitaries of public authority, each supplanting 
h|s predecessor: what grounds have wo as yet 
•to wlieve that tjiis new usurpation, moro 
odious aud mofe 4 andisguised than all that pre- 
ceded it, iS more durable P Is it that we 
rely on the particular provisions contained in 
the code of the pnffcended constif|ttion, which 
was pro(^mmed as accepted ^y the French 
people, as soon* os the garrison of Paris de- 
clared tiieir determination to exterminate all its 
enemies, and bdfore any of its articles could 
even bolaoowft to Jialf the country, whose con- 
sent was required for its establishment P 

I will not pretend to inquire deeply into the 
naturdP and effects of a constitution, which can 
hardly bo |egarded but as a farce and a mockery. 
If, however, it could bo* supposed that its pro- 
visions were to have any effect, it seems e<pially 
adapted to two pur 2 )oses ; tliat of giving to its 
founder, for a time, an absolute and uncontrolled 
authority, and that of laying the certain foun- 
dation of future disunion and discord, ivliich. 
if thejfc onco prevoil, must render tlie exorcise of 
all the authority under the constitution imjios- 
sible, and leave no appeal but to the sword. 

Is then military desiiotism that which we 
are accustomed to consider as a stjiblo form of 
government P In all ages of the world it has 
boon attended with the least stability to the 
persons who exercised it, and with the most 
rapid succession of changes and revolutions. 
The advocates of the French Revolution boasted, 
in its outset, that by tlioir new system th(.*y had 
furnished a securil^ for ev<n\ not to Fi'ance 
only, but to all countries in tne world, against m 
•military despotism ; that the force of standing 
armies was vain and delusive ; that no artificial 
power couldt resist i>ublic •02)inion ; and that it 
was upon the foundation of public opinion aJono 
that any government could stand. I believe 
that, in this instance, os in every other, the 
progress of the French Revolutioji has belied 
its 2>i'<^ffis8ions ; but so far fi*om its lx;ing a 
2 ir 5 of of the prevalence of 2mblio opinion agmnst 
military force, it is, instead of the jT^oofjfthe 
strongest exception from that doctrine which 
appears in the history of* the world. Through 
all the stagOB of the revolution military force . 
has governed ; public opinion has scarcely boon 
heard. Bu^still I consider tliis as only an ('x- 
C02iiion from a general truth; I still believe 
that, in every civilized country (not'euslavcd by 
a Jacobin faction), public opinion is the only 
sure support of any government, I believe 
this with the mom satisfaction, from a convic- 
tion that if this contest is ha2^pily terminated, 
the established governments of Europe* will 
stand u2)on that rock firther than ever; and 
whatever may be the defects of any particular 
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co&tmi»^ce.t6..1^ experiment btonges which 
I^T ph^ ijiem in the unfatbDma)i>le abjes of 
9||^b&)ition» or extricate them from it, tonly ^to 
. e«pb$e them to the terrors of military jilb^tiep. 
And to ap{dy this to France, I sed no reaabu tor 
bd^e that the present nsnipaj^on will be more 
pehnanent than any other miUtaTy deisporiam, 
which has been established by the same xneanl, 
and with thf same defiance of pub])p^opinioi^ 
What, then„is the inference 1 dmw from all 
that I have now stated? Is *it that we will ip 
no case treat with Buonap&te I say no.suoh 
thing. But 1 say, as has been said in the 
answer returned to the French 'note,* that we 
ought to wait for and iha evidenee 

0 / /oc^s, before we are convinced that such a 
treaty is admissible. The cirpuoistances*! have 
stated would well justify us if^.we^should be 
slow in being convinced t but, on a question of 
peace and war, everything depends upem do* 
gree, and upon comparison. If, on the one 
hand, there should be on appearance that the 
policy of France is at length guided by dilForont 
maxims from those which have hitherto pre- 
vailed; if we should hereafter see signs of 
stability in the government, wliich are not now 
to be traced ; if the progress of the allied army 
should not call forth such a s^nrit in Fiunce, as 
to make it probable that the act of the country 
itself will destroy tlie system now prevailing ; if 
the danger, the difficulty, the risk of continuing 
the contest shoulds increase, while the hope of 
complete ultimate success should be dimini^ed; 
all these, in their duo place, ai’C ebnsiderations 
which, with myself and (I can answer for it) 
with every one of my collcaj^ies, will have their 
just weight, itfnt at present these considera- 
tions all operate one way ; at present there is* 
noUiiug from which wo con presage a favonr- 
• able dispasition to change in the French coun- 
cils. I'here is the greatest reason to rely on 
powerful co-operation from our allies ; there are 
the strongest marks of a disposition in the 
inbarior of France to active resistance against 
this hew tyranny; and there is every ground 
to believe, on mviewing our situation, and that 
of ibe *enemy, that if we are ultimately dis- 
appointed of that complete success which we 
are at pmseut entitled to hope, the continuance 
of the contest, instead of makingtour situation 
comparatively worse, will have made it emn- 
paratively bettei‘. * ^ 

' If, the% I am asked, how long ore we to 
perserve^^ the war ? I can only say that no 
period can be accurately** assi^ed beforehand. 
Gonsideriug the importance 6t obtaining com- 
plete se<mrity for tho objects for .which we 
oouWd,' ^ ought not to be discouraged too 
eoouVbut cm^lthe other ^nd, considering the 
pOrtauce of not^ uhpairing i^d, exhausting 
» radical strength .the co^r^, there, are 


limits beyond, which we ot^ghit'not to persist, 
and which we can deimftoe only by esthnatuig 
and comparing fairly, from time to time^ ijie 
dbgree of security to be^btained by hhd 
^e ris]j»*and di^^s^tage of continuing^ tibe 


LOBD PLUSKET. 

« BcmirOi IHidmi. 

[RObxbt BSmkbep, at whose trial the follovring speech 
was Uelivered, was the sou tax emineut pbydoiau, 
who. himself Was known to, be in principle a violent 
antai^nist tc ihe Union, Bbbert's brother had formed 
one of the^band of the United Irishmen, who formed 
the IrislL^bellion of 1798, and Robert himself was 
.exfw^^d Mm the University of Dublin for political 
•infflguea 

There is no doubt that Smmet bad gieat hopes of 
being aided by the French in his scheme for establish* 
ibg au independent gevemment, and possibly received 
promises on the subject during his stay ou the CcAlti* 
nent after leaving Dublin, as he is known to have had 
intei^ewB with Buonaparte and Talleyrand. 

However this might ne, and whatever may have been 
his hopes of sucoess^ there is no doubt that his schomes 
were^wild and uudi^sted, and that ho did not meet 
with the assistance ^ioh he expected from his friends. 
Added to the folly, to use no worse term, of his plans, 
Ills temper was^o rash and inconsiderate, and his reso* 
lution and obstinacy so determined, that at tho head of 
about 80 men he commenced his proceedings with a 
demonstration in Dublin, on the 28rd of July, 1803. 
The murkier of Viscount Kilwarden and his nephew, 
who unfortunately encountered the insurgents in their 
march, and a few skirmishes with tho soldierj', were tho 
boginniiig and end of this foolish oonsj>iracy. 

The ringleadera, Roche, Kearney, Kirwan, Rourke, 
Redmond, Russel, and Kmniet suffered death for their 
treason. , 

Tho yodth, bravery, and elevated spirit of Eiumct ; 
the Undaunted rosolution which he showed on his trial, 
and the olcMjuent speech which he then delivered, have 
caused him to be considered os little less than a martyr 
by his countrymen, and have won him sympathy froni 
people of all nations and principles whorevor his short, 
sad, foolish history has boon told. 

As Mr. Boey, tho editor of the collection of PlunkeVa 
speeches, from which the following extract is taken, 
well and eloquently observes : 

** The life of Robert Emmot is one of tho most affoct* 
leg episodes la Irish history. Of all tho United Irish* 
men, theiv is not one who has loft a memory invested 
with so mu(<h sympathy at homo and abroad. His last 
'speech has been ever since his death a gospel of rebel- 
lion against England. Even in the American schools it 
Is as popular a recitative as Patrick Henry’s defiances ; 
and nooert Emmet trampling on the British crown 
figured as often on a westenii HignlM)ard, thirty years 
General Jackson. Ibero was such purity, 
and devotion in his nature— his lifo, his love. 






his death,, are.full of a romance so true and so touching 
— tet in thinking of him, men unconsciously elevate 
his ebaiaeter above the poor failure — an hour’s souffle 
with the police and the plcquet, stained by on atrocious 
muxder — whioh history a6sei*t8 his insurrection to have 
bben. They wonder how that wild attempt can haro 
igmn for its leader a obaracter like Bayara’s ; but so 
Ria” 

^Smnfet was tried before a special commission, pre- 
sided over by Lord NnrburJ^, 011 tho 19th of September, 
•1808. and he was executed on the following day. 

H)$ Bpeioh before alluded to will be found following 
that ef bis prosecutor.] 

Trial o^' Robert Ejimet. 

M y LORDS and gentlemen of thw juiy, 
you need not entertain any apprehension 
that at this hour of tho day I am disposed to 
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of 
fold 

has been 

of this ccmi^a^ ' 

stitation of . '^' gotS^j^Tli^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

alb its bxanches \ ' im pbSjeryi^^ 

conduet of the pnaoner^M' th 
bri^ng home the evi&nJ^ hU 
bringing home gnilt to a person; wl^; 
the centre, the hfc-blood 
cious conspiracy. ■ J;* ' " . * >. , , ; ;. . 

Gentlemen, \ya$. .^e "S^liich '^, 

prisoner tooh^in that tight of Ho^orl 
attempt to insinuate to you. I hopels^^^kt 
in G<^, for the sdhe of .hiihself,:p^^aikne^^^ 
eternal welfare, that he was incapable 
a Jp^ity to the barbanties which were , com- 
mitted — I do not mean to ihsintiate ths^t lie 
was — ^but that he headed this troop, ^ani 'wee 
present while some shots were fired, hfts^ been 
proved by uncontroverted testimony. At»,whiib 
time he quitted them — whether from prudSicej 
despair, or disgust, ho retired from their fwde, 
is not proved by evidence upon the ^Ahie i.bht . 
from the moment of the ^discoinfiture . his 
project, we find him 

trace him with the badges '6f rebe3H(m l|^tl^^ 
ing upon bis person, attenfied I^;4he4w<i^ 


consuls, Quigley, the bricklayer," And 

the clerk — whether for coiceali^t. osr 

mulate the wretched peasanlr^ ib otbe^ 019 of | 

insuiTCction, you wifi d^^mirier|. 

him to Doyle’s Mid\ then. to ^ , 

identifies him, tlie oth^, from 

gable of doing so/ ifiht mp p^ 

same unifims, go to h^/honee^ 

apprehension of detectioii<ifN^^ 

When he could no Ibligi^ fi^/bi&tt^ 

mountains, nor stir up the 

he again retires to his ^rm^'obsc^.ld^jjra 

tlie name of .Ellis is 

coat is abandoned, and' he 

name of Bewitt. What i$ 

concealment ? He betrays hiS h^pml^l^^^ 

being taken up by govundnent. 

Has oiQr" explanatitm h^j0vc^ to 
it cotdd be, unless for 
Thei-e he plans a mode of esp^, tefiisin^ tb 
KO. XI. 






. be' compelled 

execute 

k#; Wfe^ e-fa^r; whose n^ is a fiat, ahd 
" Gentl^j^ 

therthe priiM^-'at "the \0 or Mrs. falter 
waathe persoii^^hd dsuouh^ terms, and 

tengeaqpe agaihst the ^fWntei^^* What 
is ' found’’ r^fi^'h A letter ^tten by a 

brother 06fi^t%;o9unl^ him " upon the 
. posture of thd"rebe&m, their future 

^pifosp^S, f&d of fren6h assist- 

unc^fahd'/^ effects of that 

What farther is 

fbdid nt;^e found 

tiime, whith^ ' eoiiilt^, but df tho depk which 
be appdl^ ^'huve him i&d teorted to, or in 
,pny oth^ part of the plaPe: which he com- 
maadbd, is mdence , egamst him. ' Ton find n 
tr^^aSlte^ upon the-^^ 6f\ war, firomed for the 


itS'cil^es; y6u 
con* 

dne/bfr^iybem/ other 

/draft: Xtw^ 

$ iK^ed by cteir, 

:'t|eMoklaye:r, or by 
'Qlitaro^,victims 

yo&j; man too- have'liwh'i^Wjw^^ 
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courtj or whetiher it did not flow from 1 ^ pen, 
and waa dictated by his beajrt, 

Gentlemen, with regard to tbia moas of accu- 
zifiulatcd evidence, forming j^efragable pfoof 
ibe guilt of tlie prisoner, I 69n^ve no pian 
; callable of putting togetber-Wo iwa can hav# 
a doubt. Why then do I addi^f^ you, or wby 
ibould I trespass any longer npon^y^r tiAe 
and your attention P Because, I haye al- 
ready mentioned, 1 feci '&is tOybe«a casepof 
great public expectation — of ^ very last 
nation^ importance ; and ^boctii^, vrben I am 
prosecuting a man, in wbo^^ veins tbe very 
life-blood of this conspiracy flow^, I i^poso to 
the public eye the utter meanness sna insuffi.- 
oSmcy of its resources. Wbat does it avow 
itself to beP A plan, not to correct ^be ex- 
cesses or reform the abuses of ttbe government 
of the country ; not to remove abjt specks of 
imperfection wliich mi^t baye grown upon the 
surface of tlie constitution, or to restrain the 
overgrown power of the crown; or to i*estore 
any privilege of parliament; or to throw any 
new security around the liberty of the subject. 
Ko ; but it [)lainly and boldly avows itself to 
bo a plan to separate Great Britain frem Ire- 
land, uproot the monarchy, and establish *^a 
frof) and independent republic in Ireland,” in its, 
place ! To sever the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland ! Gentlemen, I should feel 
it a waste of words and of public time, were I 
addressing you or any person within the limits 
of my voice, to talic of the frantic desperation 
of the plfxn of any man who sjj^culates upon 
the dissolution of that empire, whose glory and 
whoso happiness depend i^on its indissoluble 
connection. B«t were it practicable to sever 
that connection, to untie the links which bin^ 
us to the British constitution, and to turn us 
adrift upon the turbufent ocean of revolution, 
who could answer for the existence of this 
country, as an iilHcpcndent power, for a yearP 
I God and nature have made the two &uutries 
essential to each other —let them cling to each 
other to the end of time, and their united 
affection and loyalty will he proof against ,tho 
; machinations of the world. 

But how was this to be done ? By estab- 
lishing “a free an^ iniispondent republic I” 
Higb-sounding name! 1 would ask, whether 
the man who used it understood wSat he meant? 

I will not ask what may bo its benefits, for Z 
know its evils. There is no magia in the name. 
We hai 9 ds heard of ’‘free and independent 
republics,” and have |in(w seen the most abject 
^laveiy thatcever groaned under iron despotism 
growing out of them. ^ 

Foza^ly, gentlemen of tlie jiuy, wo have 
seen revolutions effseted by some great coll of 
the people, ripe for {change and unfitted ly their 
habits for ancient forma; but here from the 
o^CQidty of concealment and by the voice of 


that^pdgmy auih^ty, iclforeated andfraring 
to. show itselfti, but in Mrlbe under cover of the 
we are called upon, to .surrender a 
S^i^n which hsB lai^liidfor a period of one 
t^msa^'^jears. any . body of the pec^le 
eOiiie^ torward, stating any grievance or an- 
mtmdnjg their demand for a cb^ge P SFo; 
but while the country is peaceful, enjoying the 
blesrings the constitution, growing rich and 
happy under it, a feyr desperate, ohso^, con- 
temptible Advewburers in tbia trade of revolutiou 
form a scheme against the constituted autho- 
rities of the land, and by force and violence to 
overtb^w an ancient and venerable constitu- 
tion, amd to plunge a whole people into the 
^hojrors of civil war I 

If the wisest head that ever lived had framed 
the wisest system pf laws which human inge- 
nuity could devise — if he were satisfied that i 
the system were exactly fitted to the disposition 
of the people for whom lie intended {t, and that | 
a great proportion of that people were anxious 
for iSs adoption — give mo leave to say, that 
under all these circumstances of fitness and 
disposition, well-judging mind and a humane 
heart would pause awhile and stop upon the 
brink of his purpose, before he would hazard 
the petm^ of the country, by resoi-ting to force 
for the establishment of his system ; but here, 
in the frenzy of a distempered ambition, tlie 
author of this proclamation conceives the pro- 
ject of " a free and independent republic ; ” ho 
at once ^ings it clown, and he tells every man 
in the community, rich or poor, loyal or dis- 
loyal, he must adopt it at the peril of being 
considered an enemy to the country, and of 
suffering ^the pains and penalties attendant 
thereupon. 

And how was this revolution to be effected P 
The proclamation conveys an insinuation that 
it was to bo effected by their own force, entirely 
independent. . of foreign assistance. Why ? 

* Because it was well known that there rem.ained 
in this country few so depraved, so lost to the 
welfare of their native land, who would not 
shudder at forming an alliance with France; 
and therefore the people'' of Ireland are told, 
the effort to be entirely your own, indc- , 
pendent of foreign aid,” But how docs this 
tally with the time when the scheme was first ; 
batched — ^the very period of the commencement i 

of the war with France? How does tliis 
tally with the fact of consulting in, the depot 
about,, co-opcrating with tbe French, which has 
been pt^ved in evince P But, gentlemen, out | 
cof the proclamation I convict him of duplicity. 

He tells^e government of the country not to j 
resist thrir mandate, or think that they can ' 
eff^tuaJly suppress rebellion, by putting down | 
tbe present attempt, but that ” they vTill have I 
to crush a greatc^ exertion, rendered still i 
greater by foreign assistance ; ” so that upon 
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the face of the wie:^ ha 

ii 3 naked defoi*mi%, fKe ahonyhii^l^lfl^ 
alliance y/nih. the of the 

to overtam the n^S^^stitutfop^ of i^e 
land, and to sulbi^tute iNMw its 

phice. *" 

Gentlemen, so &r I ha^ takenli^' time 
with observing upn the iiattliee wd detent of 
the cohspiracjr ; its directs and Ihe medis by 
which % 6 j pi^po 8 ed“^& edbotnate Let 

me now call yonr att^ti<mi^t 6 pi^ by 
which they seek to stfpport theiu; ' u!hey have 
not stated what paiticular'grievance or oppreli'* 
sion is complained of, but they h^ve ttavdled 
back into the history of silt CC]dtui% 8 H^^^ 
have raked up the ashes of former Crudlti^^d 
rebellions, and upon the memory of thexh, they 
call upon the people of i^s^ countiy to 
cmt)ark into ‘Similar troubles 5 but they forgot 
to tell the people, that until the infection, of 
new-fangled iEVench principles was introduced, 
this country was for an hundred years# free 
from the slightest symptotff of rebellion, ad- 
vancing in improvement of every kind beyond 
any example, while the former animosities of 
the country were meltings down 'into a general 
system of philantlu'opy and cordial attachment 
to each other. They forget to" toll the people 
\Yhom they address that they have been enjoy- 
ing the benefit of*eqUal laws, by which the 
propcHy, the person, and constitutional rights 
and privileges of every man are abundantly 
protected. They have not pointed out a single 
instance of oppi’ession. Give me leave to ask 
any man who may have suffered himself to be 
deluded by those enemies of the law, what is 
there to prevent the exercise of honcsl industry 
and enjoying the produce of itP Does any 
man presume to invade him in the enjoyment 
of his property ? If he docs, is not the punish- 
ment of the law brought down upon him? 
AVhat does he want P What is it that any 
rational friend to freedom could expect, that the* 
l^cople of this country are not fully and amply 
in the possession of? And therefore w’hen 
those idle stories are Jiold'of six hundred years^ 
oppression, and of rebellions prevailing when 
this country was in a state of ignorance and’’ 
barbarism, and which have long since passed 
away, they are utterly destitute of a fhet to 
rest upon; they arc a fraud upon /eeling, and 
are the pretekt of the factious and ambitious, 
working upon credulity and ignorando. 

Let me allude to another topic ; th^ call for 
revenge on account of tfte jremoval of the par* 
liament. Those men who, in 1798, en^v 6 ured* 
to destroy the parliament, now call upon the 
loyal men, who opposed ite transfer, to join 
them in^rebellion ; on appeal vain and frtjt&ss; 
Look around and see with what zeal and loyailty 
they rallied round the throne and constitution 
of the couiitiy. Whatever might have been 
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Opixiioii heretofore amemg 
U 3 ^« soteo poait 8 , ydien armed rebels 
app^^d the laws and public peace, 

difSrahoo was annihilated in the 
lAbpainitoni. du^ to ouk khtg and 

^Souiitry.* ' ' A 

Bo' much, jMlPwen, m the nature of this 
conspir^ji^ the ptetexta upon ‘*^hich it 
rests# Suffer a nfoment, to coll your 

airtontioi^tnianO ctf two of this edffts pfublish^ 
by thb eomi^T^jlto They^ Mbve d^oonoed, 
that if a i^^lrish soldier, or in more &ithfbl 
dcscni^on^Iriiih- rebel, shall 16m liis life aft^ 
the battle |i <k%f, ijuarter fs neither to be given 
nor tiAeU.* O^bs^e the equality of the 
ing of thesit i^omidgers of liberty and Qualify. 
The distinOtics^il this : Bngllsh troops are per- 
mitted to atua. m defence of the government 
and the dbnll/itutiou the oonntiy, and to 
maiutsiti thmr aH^ance.; ^but if an Irish soL 
dicr, yeomau, or other 1 <^b 1 person, who shall 
not withih the space of fourteen days from the 
date and issuing forth of their sovereign pro* 
clamation/ appear in ams with them ; if he 
presumes to Obey the dictates of his conscience, 
his dufy, and hie interest — ^if he has the hardi- 
hood to be loyal to his sovereign and his coimtiy, 
lie is proclaimed a traitor, his life is forfeited, 
and his*property is confiscated. A sacred pal- 
ladmm is thrown over the rebel cause, while, in 
the sanic breath, undistinguishing vengeance is 
denounced against those wj^o stand up in de- 
fence of the existing and ancient laws of the 
countiy. Bor God's sake, to whom are we 
called upon to deliver up, with only fourteen 
days to consider oi it, all the advantages we 
oujoy P Who are they who claiib the obedience P ^ 
•Phe prisoner is the principal : I do not wish to 
say anything harsh of him ; a young man of 
considerable^ talents, if 'uied with precaution, 
and of respectable rank in sotjicty, if content to 
conform, himself to, its laws. But when ho 
assumes the manner and the tone of a legis- 
lator, and call# upon all ranks of people, the 
instant the provisional government proclaim in 
the abstract a now government, without speci- 
fying what the new laws are to be, or how the 
people are to bo conducted and managed— but 
that the moment it is aunaunced, the whole 
constituted Authority is to yield to him; it 
becomes on extravagance bordering upon frenzy: 
fltis is going beyond the Example of all former 
times. If a Kghtful sovereign were restored, ho 
would forbear to inflict punishment dpOn those 
who submitted to th% king da /acto, but here 
{•there is no sudi* forbearance. who have 
lived under a idng, not only da /acfo but da 
jura in possessidn <ff the throne, are called upon 
to submit ourselves to the prisoner— to Dowdail, 
the vagrant politician — ^to the bricklayer, to the 
baker, the old-clothes-man, the hoc^an, and 
the cv?t]pr. These are the persons to whom 
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'bvLtfvom 
all thdr 

firat glow pf tft^. 
of a mnglle peaoai^^/«i(^>r1i 
forees were dised^()^ei1^ 
like hares; wliea one : 
against them.- < - v 

Cfentlemcm, why do 1 state, themitbotAf m 
it to show\ihat the governn^s^^l^^ 

in their 

to induce the miserable Vi6ti^'l^ 
misled by those phantoms of 
siOn, to show them 'that ih^ ought to lose no 
time in abandoning a muse whfeh muhbt pro- 
tect itself, and expdses them, to deistmotioB, and 
to adhere to the peaceful and semtre .habits ci 
honest induetiy.. If they.lmew. Wi th^ have 
no reason to repine, at thexi^ m is 4 

, not so unkind to i^eih in casing i^mn 'in .iha^ ' 

* humble walk in which they are plac^ 

them obey the laiw.imd cultivate ^ 

worslup their dbd luitheir way/ 

may prosecute their ^b(^ inpeade and tran- 
quillity ; they nedd not ^vy the higltier ranks 
of life, but may lo(^f with pity upbn that 
vicious despot who watches with the sleepless 
eye of disquieting ambition, and sits awrei^ed 
usurper trembling Upon; the throne of "Jbe 
Bourbops. But 1 do not wish ^ to awaken any 
remorse, except such as may be e^utOQr 
self and the country^ in w l^e’pti- 

soner. But wbSn he h^ 

* stooped from the honoara^jdti^ ^idiibli 

his birth, talents, and lu* creation phki'ed him^ 
to debau^ the minds ' loader 
ignorwUnen with thdpHaht^ of B^y ehd 
equality, ^he must fee^^tUt it Was.an,imwu)dhy 
4180 of his Monts; he ihould feel rsi^o^ M 
the coi^umces which 'ehstied, g^ous^- to ' 
humanity and and ent^Wuf to 

make all &:e ' he by 

the little time WSf<|t remains for him in extdee^ 
vouring to undeC^vO them* 
liberty and equality are dat^gperous namm to 


poiBtfn0 
jm^Sagitiotis 
" itturder,^ 
stance 
if it be 

^piija:^eAto,m and 


widch Ood' haturo ' have planted 
M ^.tho/g^’of hihnan kind. 

Ih^e^ by printed plan for the establishment 
of liberty .imd a , fr^e^^epublio, mjuder is prohi- 
, bited y^et jm heard how 

thk mntibn against exCc^es was followed up 
by. remta!.. of evmy grievance that over 
ei^^ed, ftud which could ^cite every bad fccl- 
itfg' ^ ihe heoi^, the vengefuf cruelty and 
inta^i^hirst ^bbod. 

Gentlemen, 1 am anxious to suppose that the 
min4bf the prisoner rCcbSed at the scenes of 
murder Whndl he witnessed, and I mention one 
circumstance with satisfaction : it appears he 
saved the life of IJarroll i and may the recollcc- 
feh bf 'fhof ch^ him in his 

lakf'^Okn^tsf ' 'Bd^thongh'he may not have 
j^bnKmd individual murders, that is no excuse 
to justify Ids embarking in treason, which must 
ibe.:fbllowed by evmy.specios' of crimes. It is 
supported by the rabble of the country, while 
&e rank, tlm wealth, and the power of the 
are opposed toit. ' Let loose the rabble 
of thd coiintty from the Kalutary restraints of 
;.ihe law, and who can take upon liim to limit 
tl^xbarbariti&l^ iv^ say, he will disturb 
||e pea^Vdf the wmdd W rule it when wildest? 
1^ the winds of^heaven, and what power 
o^Mpotent can control them ? So 
the rabble;' let them Ibq^, aiM who i 
^;x^^^ihl^them P What claim," then, can ' I 
the upon the compassion of a jury, 

ibe l^eral destruction which his i 
sebm^^iiee^si^y produoe he did nqtmeditato ! 

In the short cpace of a 
4§tQ^r^pf^^ a scene of blood and 


f as I imt that Hie blood 

whieUi 1]^ ))6m died in the streets of Dublin 
upon that nigldi^ and since upon the scaffold, 


y- 




edi , 

menvtol^ 
wbatoreorij^M^ 

Ciudad 

bohemeu, Uuch^hsA hai 
perhaps vonU Save % 

followers if he saifiieeMkA 
bloodthirsty arow^iaos^Uo of lining tqifto 
voice of leaeoa^ e^eira^^ d^/k^ 

iaaratioiuil heedpia; U H leehtiog ia 
coaatiy, ae idiey are of e^ojliog % 
imbrue their hende in then|j^ Uood ^ 

the cotuitryi and- yot th^ caihupM God. to 
prosper their cause, i^ it is«aust l«-HEhih as^it is 
atrocious, wicked, and abominable, I most de- 
vouti}*’ invoke that God to confbtjpd and, over* 
whelm it. 


Sfseck or Bobeet Hmmet. 


M y LORDS, — ^What havoi I to say &t.t 
sentence of’^leath should not he pass^ 
on me accoidmg to lawP I. have nothing to 
say that can alter yonr predeterminatioi^ nor 
that will become me to say, with any viev/ to 
the mitigatiou of that sentence which yon aio 
hero to prononnee, and 1 must abide by. But 
1 have tha.t to say, whidi interests me more 
than life, and which yon have labcmred {os was 
necessarily yonr office in the present cironm- 
stonccs of this oppressed conntxy) to destroy. 1 
have much to say, why my reputation should be^ 
icscued from the load of false accusation and 
calumny which has been heaped upon it. I do 
not imagine that, seated w|)ero yonare,your minds 
can bo so i&ee from imfmrity^as to receive tho 
least impression from what 1 am going to 
utter. I have no hopes that I ^an anchor my 
character in breast of a Oonrt constituted 
and trammelled as this is, I only wish, and it 
18 the utmost I eipect, that yonr Lordships 
may apfler it to float down your W* 

tainted by the fonl breath of pr^udicss^ until it 
finds borne more hospitable harbml^ to Ihpltcr 
it from the storm by which it Is St^prisat^ 
bufletecU * • 

Were I only to suffer death, after being 
adjudged guilty by your tribunal, I shoilU hpw 
in silence, and meet the fate that awaits me 
^Nithout a murmur; but the senteuen of the 
law which delivers my body to the exeentiemer, 


\ 



.win 

Am 

•nyr, 

a isdire fidihiiBv 

shell havp jbhtcd the bands of 
these mfi^red heroes who have shed their 
blecid tUid in the flMdf in d^ence 

ofoj^hr eqsitttrv of vurt^^this is my hope 
—I wich visgr and name may 

anim|t 0 these ivuxfM while I look 
down 4 S}|t)iphi^^ pn the destruction of 
Gottnunyeni which upholds its 
bl^hemy of the Most 
B its power over man as 
over ttie geests or the forest; which sets man 
uppn hit farother, and lifts his hagd in the name 
of God, against the tiiroat of his follow who 
belioves^or doubts a little more than the Govern- 
ment s<wda!:d-*^a Government steeled to bar- 
barity by the cries of the orphans and the 
teaott of the widows which it has made. 

[Hero Lord Roiboiry iAtSmptod Mr Emmet; 
sayiDff. that the mSau aud wiokod entbusia^tb 
who Alt as he did weie not equal to the ao- 
complfshnient of their mid designs ] 

X appeal to the tmmaculat^ God, I swear 
by the throne of Heaveu-^befbre which I must 
Shortly appciw— by the blood of the muidered 
patriots who have gone before me, that my 
conduct haw been^, thxtmgli all this peiil and 
through all my purposes, governed only by the 
convictiens whi<di I have nttoed, and by no 
other view thapi that of their cuic, and the 
emancipation, my country from the supei- 
inhnman oppression under wliich she has so 
loii^ and too patiently travoiled; and I con- 
fidently and assuredly hope that ^vfld and 
chimerical as it may appear, there is still union 
and strength in Ireland tef accomplish this most 
noble enterprise. 

^ Of this I $peek wijh the confidence of im- 
mense and with the consolation 

timt apIgfcei^iTis to that confidence, ^hde not, 
lords, I say this the petty gfaufication 
of giving you a tmnmto^r nncas|pesB ; a man 
f who never yet raSsed his voice to assert a lie 
will not has&rd his character* with posterity by 
asserting a falsdiood on a subject so imporj^t 
to bis country, and on an occasion l&e this. 
Yes, my lords, a man whd does not wish to 
have his epitaph wi-itten until his CQuntiy is 
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liberated, will not leave a weapon in the power 
of envy, nor a pretence to impeach the probity 
which he means to preserve eveil in the grave 
to which tyranny consigns him. • 

[flore be was again interrupted the OouitJ* 
Again, I say, what I have spoken wai^nof 
intended for your ‘lordships, t^^jSosc sitaation I 
commiserate rather tliJin envy — my oxjn'esaions 
i were for my (joiintryinen ; if there is an Jrish- 
nian prosoutf lot my last words cheer him #jn 
the hour of affliction. ^ 

[ITore he was again interi^uptej. Lord Norbury 
said ho did nut sit thei'e to boar treason.] 

( I have always understood it tp bo the duty 
of a judge, when a jndsoner has beeiv convicted, 

[ to pronounce the sentence of the law; I have 
also umlerstood the judges sometimes Ijiink it 
! their duly to heai* with patience, and to speak 
, wiili liumaiiity, to exhort the victims of the 

i laws, and to ofitjr with tender Ijenignity their 

I opinions of the motives by which he was 
; a(;tuatcd in the crime of which ho was adjudged 
i guilty. That a judge has thoiiglit it his duty 
so to liave done, [ have no doubt ; but where is 
tJio l)oastod froedoiii of your institutions P 
VVJicro is tlio vaunted ijn partiality, cliAnency, 
!i,nd mildness of your Courts of Justice, if an 
unfoituiiate prisoner, wlioni your policy, and 
not your justice, is about to deliver wito the 
hands of the executioner, is not suffered to 
oxi)huii his motives aiiioerely and tmly, and to 
viiidiciilo the principles by which he was | 
actuat'd ? * j 

My lords, it may be a part of Qie system of 
angry justice to bow a man's mind by humilia- 
tion to the proposed ignomipy of the scaffold — 

I ml worse to nie« than the purposed shame, or 
the scafFokVs terrors, would bo the shame of* 
such foul and nufoun^led imputations as have 
been laid against mo ij< this Court. You, my 
lord, are a judge; 1 am the supposed culprit; 

I am a man, yT)U are a nuin also : by a 
revolution of power W(5 iiiiglit change places, 
though we never tiould charaetels. If I stand 
at the bar of this Court, and dare not ’sdndii ate 
^ my character, what a farce is your justice ! *If 
r stand /it this ba.r and dare not vimiicnte my 
character, how dare you calumniate it ? Docs the 
sentence of death, whi^ch your unhallowed policy 
inflicts on my body, also condemn my tongue 
■ to silence and my reputation to reproach P Your 
executioner may abridge the period of my* 
existence, but whilst 1 exist I shaK not forbear 
to vindi«tt4o iiiy character and motives from 
your asiDorsions ; and ;\s man, to whom fame 
is dearer thaw life, I will make the last use of 
that life in doing justice to that reputation 
which is to live after me. and which is the only 
1 cun leave to tlofec I honour and love, 
and for whom T am to perish. 

As men, my lords, v/< must appear on the 
great day at one common tribiuial, and it will 


then remain for the Searcher of all hearts to 
show ft eoUective universe, who was engaged in 
theimost virtuous actions or attached by the 
purest njotives — hj thi country’s oppressors, 

^ — l.jt* 

^Horeiie wts again intemiptad, and told to 
liaten 4 m> the aentenee of the law,] 

My lords, v^ill a d^g man he denied the 
legal privilege of exculpating himself in the 
eyes ^f the oommui\[ty of an undeserved re- 
proach thrown t>^pon him during his trial, by 
charging him with ambition, and attempting 
to cast away, for a paltry consideration, the 
liberties of Ids conntiy P Why did your lord- 
ships insult me P or rather, why insult justice 
•in demanding of me why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced ? T know, my lord, 
that form prescribes that you should ask the 
question — the form also prescribes the right of 
aii9\y:ering. This, no doubt, may be dispensed 
with, and so might the whole cci’omony of the 
trial, since sentence was already pronounced ai. 
the Vlastle before jury was empann oiled. 
Your lordships are but the pricslsof the oracle, 
and T submit^; but I insist on the w’hole of the 
forms. 

[Hero the Court desired him toproeeod.] 

T aiik charged with being an emissary of 
Franco. An emissary of France ! and' for what 
end P It is alleged I wish to sell the inde- 
pendence of my country ! and for wbat end P 
Wa.s this the ^object of rny ambition P — 
and is tiffs the mode by wdiich a tribunal of 
justice reconciles contradictions P No, I am no 
emissiiry ; and my ambition \vas to hold a jdacc 
among the deliverers of my country — not in 
IKiwer, not in profit, but in the glory of tli“ 
achievement. Sell my country's indo]>enfhmec ! 
and for whatP Was it for a cliangc oi‘ 
masters? Ko, but for ambition! Ub, my 
country 1 was it personal ambition tliat could 
influence me P Had it been the soul of my 
actions, could T not, by my education and 
fortune — ^by the rank an 4 consideration of my 
family — Imve placed myself among the proude.it 
of my oppressors P My country was my idol ; 
to it I sacrificed every eveiy endearing 

sentiment, and, for it 1 now olFer up my life. 
O God ! Ko, my lord ; I acted as an Iri.shma.ii, 
dotermined on delivering bi.'t country from the 
yoke of a domestic faction, which is its joint 
partner and perpetrator in the pan-icide, for 
the ignominy of existing with an cxliorior 
of splwdour and a conscious depravity ; it was 
the wish.of my heart tb extricate my country 
Ikom the doubly-rivetefl despotism. 1 wished 
to plfice her independence beyond the reach of 
any power on earth — I wished to exalt her to 
that proud station in the world. 

Connections with France were indeed in- 
tended — but only as far as mutual interest Avotdd 
sanction or require. AVere they to a-ssumc nny 
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authority inconsistent with the purest indep^* 
ence, it would bo the signal for its destnictipii ; 
wo sought aid, and we sought it as we ii&d 
assurance we should obtain it — as auziliarieB m 
war and allies in peace .\|^4 

Were tiie French to come as invaders or 
enemies, uninvited by the wishes af the people, 
I should oppose them jbo the utmost of my 
strength. Yes, my countrymen, I should 
advise you to meet ihcni^on the beach with a 
Hword in one hand and a torchon the other ; I 
wDuhl meet them with all the destructive fury 
of war, and I would animate my countrymen 
to immolate them in tlieir boats, before tliey 
had contaminated the soil of my coiflltry. If 
they succeeded in landing, and if forced. to' 
retire before superior discipline, I would dispute 
every inch of gi'onnd, burn qyery blade of grass, 
and the last entrenchment of libei-ty should be 
my grave. What 1 could not do myself„if I 
slioiild fall, T should leave as a last charge to 
jny countrymen to acciunplish, because I should 
feel conscious that h‘fe aiiy*niovo than death is 
uiiproli table when a foreign nation holds my 
coiiTif.ry in silly ectioii. ^ 

But it was not an enemy that the succours 
uf France were to land. I looked indeerl fur 
the succours of France ; but I wished to prove 
to Franco and to the world, tliat Irishmen de- 
served to be assisted; that they were iiidigiiani 
at slavoiy, and ready to assert the right and 
independence of tlieir country. 

1 wished to procure for *my eoulftry the 
guarantee whi<;h Wasliiugtoii procured for 
America. To procure an aid which by its 
example would lie as imiiortant as its valour — 
discijilined, gallant, pregnant with sifienc^J and 
exi*)erience ; who would perceive the good and 
polisli tile rough i>oints of our character ; they 
would come to us as strangers and leave us as 
friends, after sharing our perils and elevating our 
destiny. These were my olyeots-mot to receive 
new taskmasters, but to ex^iel old tyrants, These* 
were my views, and these only became Irishmen. 
It was for these ends I s<jught aid from France, 
because France, even enemy, could not be 
more implacable thaii^ie enemy already in the 
bosom of my country. 

[Hero he was interrupted by the Court.] 

I have been charged xvith tliat importance in 
the efforts to emancipate my country ds to be con- 
sidered the keystone of the combination of Irish- 
men, or, as your lordship expressed it, ** tjio life 
and blood of the cohspiiusy j ” you do honour 
over much ; you have given to the solution all* ^ 
the credit of a superior. There are men ^ngjiged 
in the conspiracy who are not only HU])erior to 
me, but oven to your own Estimation of your- 
self, my* lord ; l:)eforo the splendour of x^hose 
genius and rirtues I should bow xvith respectful 
ilefereuce, and who would think themselves 


dishonoured to be called yom- friends; who 
would not disgrace thomselvos by shaking your 
blood-stained hand. 

* [Here ho was interrli^^toU,] 

^ •What, myiordl shall you tell mo on the 
passage to thaVJIpaTffold, whioli the tyranny of 
wjiich you ore c^ly the intermediary cxecniioner 
has ereotetf foj" my murder, that I am account- 
able for all the blood that has and will be shed 
in* this striiggle of the oppresseef against < he 
oppressor P Shall you tell me this, and shall I 
be Bo very a slave sfc not to repel it P 

I do not fear* to approach the Omnipotent 
Judge, ti> for tlic conduct of my whole 

life, and arti I to l5e appalled and falsified by a 
more remnant of mortality here ? By yon, too, 
who, if it were i^ossiblo to collect all the 
innocent blood that you have shod in your 
uiihalloweS ministry in oiie groat resciwoir, your 
lordsliip might swim in it. 

[Hero tlio Judge interfered. J 

.Lot no man dare, when I am tlead, to charge 
mo with dishonour; let no man attaint my 
memory, by believing that I could have eugagcil 
in any»cauBe but of my ooiiniry’s liberty and 
indeixjndence, or that I became tho pliant 
minion of power iu the oppression of the 
misories^of my countrymen. The proclamation of 
the Provisional Government speaks for our view."^; 

! no inference can be tortured from it to count e- 
nance barbarity or debasement at home, or sub- 
jection, humiliation, or treaclieiy from abroad. 1 
would notbiwosubmiitedtoaforeign oppressor fur 
the same reason that I would resist the pj*e.s'ent 
domestic ojiiiressor. Jii tho dignity of freedom, 

I would have fought on tho |lireshold of my 
country, and its enemy should only enter by 
passing over my lifeless corpse. And am 1, 
who lived but for my (;()iinivy, aiul who have 
subjected mj^elf to tlie dangers of a jealous and 
watchful oppressor end tho* bondago of the 
grave, oftly to give niy countrymen their right.'!, 
and iny country their independence — am 1 lo 
be loaded with calumny, and not suffered to 
resent or repel it ? iVo, God ftirbid ! 

If tho ppiritfi of tho illustriims dead partici- 
pate in tlio concern and cares i>f those wlio arc 
dear to them in this transitory life, O ever 
dear and venerable shade of my deported father, 
look down wRli scrutiny upon the conduct (d‘ 
ypur sullcring son, iimk see if I have ever for ii 
moment deviated from those princii>lca of 
morality and .patriotism which it wa.'* ;^pur 
to instil into my youthful mind, and for wliich 
I am now to offer, up my life. 

^ My lords, you are impatient for the sa* ri/lce 
— the blood which you seek is iu)t congealed by 
the artificial terrors that surround your victim ; 
it circulates warmly and unrifled through the 
channels which God cri'iited lor nobler purpose*?, 
but xvhich you are bent to destroy for purposes 
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so grievx>UB that' they cry to Heaven. Be ye 
patient ! I have hut a few words more to say. 
I am going to my cold and silent grave; my 
lamp of is nearly extinguished ; my *rac6 is 
run ; the grave opens to receive n^e, and I rivJk 
into its bosom ! I have but one request to akV 
at my departure from this S^rld ; it is the 
charity of its silence I Let no ina» write my 
I epitaph ; for as no man who knows my inptives 
1 I dare now vhidicate them, let not ^ejudiceii»or 
I ignorauco asperse them. Let them and me 
repose in obscurity and ];ieacc^ and my tomb 
• remalu uninscribed, until othei* times aud other 
men can do justice to my clwacter^ When 
my country takes her place •among /.he nations 
of the earth — then, and not till then — let my 
epitaph be written. I have dokb. , 


' JOHX PYM. 

JJojvi 1684. I>Ud 1643. 

' [Tiin ((i)ccch which follows is by tho illustrious John 
, ]*yin, iiicinbor for I'avlatook in ahiiost nil tho parlia* 

I iiiontH of ChnrlcH 1., aud tho bold loader of tho llotise 
I of (Junnnons during tho great struggle that preceded 
the parliamontur}' wars. 8o |iopular indeed was ho as 
I an orator in las day, that ho was omphaticaUv styled 
** King Pyin.*' HU oloquenco was of that bluff and 
noivous ordor most suitod to tho stirring times In 
' which ho lived, and proved of good servioe to tho Com- 
mons in conducting the impeachments which woro so 
frequent and so nocossaiy during the tyrannous and 
ai-biirary reign of tho Ist Charles. Tho occasion of tho 
! snooch hero given was the impoaohmont of Gcorgo 
Viilioi'8, the proud and ambitious Duke of Bui^iugbaxn, 
whose evil inthtonoe ip tho oounsols of tho King aoubt- 
loss brought on so many of tho mistakes and inisfor- 
j tunes into which CliarWl. afterwards fell. 

I Jhu'kingham’s son, of Uie same nadio, was tho un- 
principled niinistor andfavourito of Charles TI. It may 
; bo added, speech waswlelivcred in 1626, and 

that will itself tjpst explain the grounds of the im- 
^ puacbrneiit.] 

j OlIAUCK AGAINST THE DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM.’ 

M y lords, — TJ lia matter of fiwt needs no 
proof, being so notorious ; *and tlicrcforo 
i T shall insist only uiion the consecpionce which 
matlp this fact of the duke’s a grievance in the 
coininonwcaltJi ; and conclude Svith strengthen- 
I ing the whole with boiuc precedents, 

^ Every offence presupposes a duty : the , first 
work V to show the duke wjis bound to do o^er- 
wise. 1 need to allege nothing else- but that 
ho was a .sworn counsellor and servant to tho 
king, and st) ought to have preferred his master’s 
honour and Rervico before his* own pride, in 
seeking to cimoble his o»vn relations. « 

There aiv some laws peculiat, according to 
tho te*q»er of several states; there are oSier 
laws that are so essential and co-natural with 
• government, tliat being broken, all things ruq 
into confusion. 

Such is that law of suppressing vice and 
encouraging virtue by apt punishments and 
rewards. * 

Whosoever moves t)io king to give honour, 
which is a double reward, binds himself ^o make 
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good a double proportion of merit in that party 
that is to ifeceive it ; the first of value and ex- 
ejlieney, the second of cdntinuance. ; 

As this honour 11^ them above bthers^ ao 
sbouM^hey haveipiijiTO t^ond others; and as 
it hr also 'perpetual, net' ending with their 
persons, but Mepending tipoh their posterity, so 
there ought to be, in the first root of this 
honour, some such active merit to the common- 
weal^, as may transmit a vigorous example to 
thdr successors to raise them to an imitation of 
the like. 

I forbear reflections on those persons to whom 
this article collatexully relates, since the com- 
mands !l^avo received from the Commons con- 
* ceiTi the Duke of Buckingham only ; 1 shall 
therefore leave the iirst point concerning the 
offence, and comer to the next point, viz.; the 
grievance, which in the articles is expressed in 
three respects. 

First., Prejudicial to the noble barons. 

^condly, T\) the king, by disabling him from 
rewarding cxtraorditaai'y viriue. 

Thirdly, To the kingdom, which coinprehend> 
all. , 

First. It is prejudicial to this high court of 
peers. I will not trouble your lordsliips with 
recital, fhow ancient, how famous this degree of 
barons hath been in the western monarchies. 

I will only say, the baronage of England hath 
upheld that dignity, and doth conceive it in a 
greater height than any other nation. 

Tho Ibrds are great judges, a court of the last 
rcRoi*t ; they arc great commanders of slate, not 
onl^ for the present, but as law!:makei*s and 
counsellors for the time to come ; and this not 
by delegAcy and commission, but by birth and 
inheritance. If any be brought to be a member 
of this great body who is not qualified to the 
performance of such state functions, it must 
needs pr^udice the whole body; as a little 
water put into a gi’cat vessel of wine, which, as 
it receives spirits from tho wine, so doth it IcavtJ 
therein some degrees of its own infirmities and 
coldness. 

Secondly. It is pt^iudicial to the king ; not 
that it can disable him TVoin giving honour, for ; 
that is a powpr inseparable from the crown ; but 
by making honour ordiiiu'y, it becomes an in- 
competent reward for ( xlraordiiiary virtue. 
'When men are made noble, they are taken out 
of the press of tho common soi't ; and how can 
it choose but fall in cstimatior., wlieiO honour 
itsel^is made a jpress ? , 

Thh;dly. It is prijudicial to the kingdoin. 
Histories and records arc full of the gi’eat as- ‘ 

siAance which the crown had received fi*om the j 

bavons on foreign and domestic occasions ; and i 
not only by their twn persons, but their retinue | 
and* tenants; and therefore they are 'called by 
Bracton, Bohur Bplli, How can the crown | 
expect the like from Uiosc who have no tenantp, 
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and ate hardly able,, to maintajb 
Besides, thid is not all for the 
npt only privily .ftoiin |hcnce, 
cannot ^ve they 

' positively, in 

burden to tho kbg^in hj 

pensions . thtycrbaya 

' oven stand, in n^ ireG«yo‘|tt<3^ K^;tbe fSdtttrb 
fiupp6rt oHheir dii^ties. S!/ .; , . * ; ‘ 

This makes t)iedrlk<^*s $Sence greateir^bA^^^ 
this weakness and consWptidtt^ tKe s^ls* lie 
hath not been cont^ alone to coliiikke the 
public treasure, which is the Uoodi .imd npu* 
rishment of the state, bnt hath htought in 
others to help him in this work of defllmotion ; 
and that they might do it the more eagerly Jby* 
enlarging thdr honour, ho hath likewise enlarged 
their necessities and appetites. 

I shall second this charge with' two piece* 
dents ; the first, 28 Henry VI., in the complaint 
against the Duke of Suffolk, that he had married 
his niece to the Earl of Kendalf and procured 
him £l,000pcr annum in the duchy of Guyeuno : 
and yet this party was the son of a noble and 
well-dcsorving father. ^ 

The second in 17 Edw. IV., an Act of Par- 
liament for the degrading of Thomas Neville, 
Marquis of Montague, and Duke of l^dford. 
The reason expressed in the Act is, because he 
hiui not a revenue to support that dignity; 
together with another reason, that when men 
are called to honour, and have not livelihood to 
support it, it iiiduceth great poverty, anckcauseth 
briberies, extortions, embraceries, and main- 
Icnancc, • 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

J5or;; 1788. Z>tVd 1860. 

[The following spoe^.''. which is here reprinted In its 
entirety, was delivered bj Sir Robert Peel at the grand 
dinner given in his honou. '«t the Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall in tho spring of 1836, a..d subsequently to his* 
resignation of office after tho short-lived ministry of 
1834. The consorvativo principles which he then pro- 
fessed and so gallantly attempt^ to carry out are well 
laid down in this address^ap^ their enunciation there, 
when road in the light oPVeeVn after career, will be of 
no small interest to the political student. Sir £. fiulwer 
Lytton, in his poem of *^St. StepheuV* has sketched 
the character of this statesman in tho throe following 
lines 

** Peel, decorous with his Median quiver, 
Though to wound either side humanely loth, 

Shot oach in tom, and put an end to both." 

Speech at tifb Merchant Tailors’ Hall, 
llTH Mat, 1835. 

G entlemen, with the deep feclings*of pride, 
and satisfaction by which I mui^ neces- 
sarily be animated, there does mix, as you may 
well believe, one painful feeling that springs firom 
tho consciousness that any knguage of ^ino 
must be totally inadequate to express the in- 
tensity of my sensations in' addressing you upon 
KO. XII. 


.^i^tjempn, I well know 
Ahat. tiri ordinary axcus^ 

h&do 1^ QCOasidns like the 

ybuimelves in 
ypu recollect that I 

alone,, M % ^s company, that I 

ail.^e ;iest ,or ^ were 
^j^n^hgV W :^ltdh till the 

(f ^thnaiastically vociferating 

ytyir.geneiqua apprdbatidn, that I was conscious 
tiiat ^ your kindly at^tidn,ii mid considera- 
tion, and deep vt^ere concentrated n|>on 

myself,— ‘if yofi ‘win recollect that i am a public « i 
man, 41^ I ign^a man of the people, that I 
derive, I ^11 not say my chief, my only strength 
fibm public applause and public confidence, that 
I am moreover a man who looks for no reward 
for pumic services excepting only public appro- 
bation -wlw) aspires to no dignity except in all 
honesty and purity thft good oj^inion of his 
felbw-subjects— the sound good (pinion I mean, | 
as distinguished from tlie paltry and fleeting j 

popularity which may be gained at the moment, j 

even by &e weak^t and most contemptible, in I 
pandering Cr succumbing to faction, or even in 
more meekly and gently attempting at once to ! 
flatter and inflame the people’s prejudices 1 • 

say, then, that if you wul take all these con- ; 
sideratiqns and circumstances into your athm- 
tiou, you may be well able to believe, that I 
although the excuse I have offered you for my j 
defioiency in power adequately to respond to 
your great kindness may be trite, though it may j 
be tho ordinary phraseology of speakers in com- 
plimentaiy assemblages ; yet upon this peculiar 
occasion it is i>erf<^tly consistent with truth, , 
that T am unable to do justioof to my feelings, 
in pouring forth to you my heartfelt thanks 
for the honour which you have conferred upon 
me. , 

But let mA not be suspeCted of idle egotism. 

Let it not be thought that I have been so mis- 
led by the suggestioils of personal vanity as to 
attribute to myself, or any deserts of mine, the j 
origin of this meeting, or tho feelings wliich you i 
have this Gening expressed. I agree with our i 
wofthy chairman in thinking that the address \ 
which I received from so largo a body* of tho i 
merchants, bankers, and tra^rs of this city, | 
was a sufficient complimenlb and reward for any | 
services and dkertions of mine. It asserted the | 
^nciple by which I w%8 animated ; it bore with 
it the true reirard of public services— the appi-o- 
batxon of my fellow-citizens. I wanted go othiT 
demonstration of pul))ic feeling ; and if I had 
regarded this meeting as merely a detnonstm- 
•tion of personal compliment, I should have 
almost discouraged it, as being, after the ad- 
dress, a superfluous token of public esteem. 

No, Sir, the object of this meeting is a dexnon- 
stration of public feeling in* the metropolis. I 
do think that public interests may be promoted 
• o 2 
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by it. I do tliink that the impiilse which has can be calted* which he could derive £rom the | 

l)ecn given from this centre of the commercial acquisition of ofSoe, I believe indeed that there | 

world— the vital impulse must thrill to every is ^ greater mistake than that people situatejl 

extremity of the British empire. 3! repeaffc, Sir, as I happen to bo are ^v-ery anxious for office, i 

that the throes of this mighty heart must Som^f£|jScy . that ^&[S<wholcsome rest of every 

tho wholesome life-blood of sound Soctrino and^ politician ia^brokelTby Ins feverish longing for - 


good principle to every romotfe^/nember of the 
body corporate of thetJnited Kingdom. Gentlfi^'' 
men, I understand that by assembling heje to- 
day, yon meim to mark yoifr attachip^nt to t^o 
ancient institutions of tho conntiy, and your 
fimi resolution to mainta^ Uiose principles^ 
• wlii(di a.ro interwoven with tlie skfety of those 
institutions, and the security aii^. prosperity of 
this empire, tt was incuml*eiit ni)gn you to 
come forth in tliis manner, because you do not 
happen to Imve any public recognized organ 
through whom your sentimentM could be ex- 
pressed. When 1 look round this gi^owt meeting, 
abfjunding as it does in‘ wealth — abounding in 
intelligence — abounding in respectability— and 
reflect that there is not one single memlx'r out 
of the eighteen JilloUed for the. metropolitan 
<listri(*ta to ropresent 3 'oiir opini(Uis, I am not 
siirprisocl that 3 'ou slionld resolve to speak for 
I yourselves. Whatever bo tho mimberi, hero 
jissenihled, they might hav'o been almost indc- 
I liuitely swelled by fresh accessions. The hall 
j h as licou taxed to the utmost extent of^ its ac- 

i rommodation, and if there were room for ten 
times a greater number of gentlemen within 
these walls, we should have had them present. 
And yet you and y6ar friends had not the good 
fortune to secure, out of the whol^ eight^i, a 
single representative by whom yonr opinions 
I could bo spoken, through w^i.om yonr just and 
I legitimate inilue^ico could ho exercised in the 
‘ public councils. In order, thcrcForc, that there ^ 

1 should be no misconstruction of yonr silence, 

I you feel it vor('r\r,ivy to speak through other 
organs than ihose which the nev-* repres(;nta- 
tivo 8 yst(?m has provide<l for you ; and in con- 
currence with thi-s feeling St is that 'i come 
forward to lend my humble eouiitcnancc' to this 
meeting. 

And, gontloraen, it is because this is a puidic 
occasion^ ami because wo arc met to prormjto a 
I public object, that you will expect from me 
some further observations, and some allusions to 
the state of public affairs. Gentlemen, what I 
■ shall say will bo spoken by me as^oiie of your- 
selves, not as one anxious for triumph sis a partji 
I liian — still less as a candidate for afficc : I shall 

speak tOf^n as a British subject in a private 
; capacity, ft?eliiig a greater interest in 

I tjie cause of good government .than in any emo- 

luments or advantages he could possibly derive 
from office ; a man who has a tenfold greater 
desire, on pubfle grounth', for the maintenanco 
of the principles he j^ofesses and conscientiously 
believijs to bo essential to the welfare of tho 
country, than for any benefits, if benefits they 


offiqa. If I Vere to spe^ from my own ex- 
perience, I should tell a dmerent tale. There is j 
to me and to many others nothing in office, so ! 
.far a» mere personal* feeliiigs or interests are • 
concerned, to compensate for its labours and its 
annoyances, and its deep anxietit» 8 , its inter- j 
Tupiion of domestic repose and liappiness. ! 
Away, then, Sir, with the ridiculous assertion | 
that meifVho are really qualified for the first , 
'tmjjts of the state would consent to procure I 

them by any dishonest sacrifice of opinion, to j 

any compromise of. character. We hear con- | 
stantJy the professions of great alarm about i 
courts intrigue and court favouritism, and base | 
coalitions of public men for the promotion of j 
tlieir^private endiJ. The country qmte mistakes ' 
the real danger in Jthis respect ; the danger is, 
not that public men, fit for public ti-nsts, and j 
worthy of pu^)lic confidence, will seek ollice by 
unworthy moans, but that tliey will seek c\- I 
cases for declining it — will refuse to hear tho 
heavy sacrifices of time and labour and repose, 
which it imposes. That oflico holds out groat 
advantages to tho ambitious minds of sonu', 1 
will not deny ; but are there not out of oilico 
equal, if not greater, moans of distinction in 
public lilv? For' myself, in taking oilico, in 
submitting to its drudgery, 1 was urged by 
nothing but a sense of public duty, and by t lie 
desire not to shrink from that obligation which ' 
every British snijeot incurs when called upon to 
serve liis king, to tho utmost of liia ability and 
power. 1 lioj)o that his Majesty has not a more 
devoted .'•erva.nt than J; but this I can say with 
truth, that wheu I entered tlic king’s service I 
entcTcd it with the consciousness that I neither 
couglit nor desired any favour, any honour, any 
reward which the king has in his power to 
bestow. Office is no doubt a legitimate object ' 
of ambition. I think anything but a reflec- 
tion on a public man to 'Slick it, when he can 
hold it consistently with his public principles, ' 
and when the I'lolding of it will advance those 
principles; but speaking for myself, I repeat 
that I do not covet it, and that nothing has 
reconciled ine to it but the imperative sense of 
public duty. Tho chief consolation I have had 
in hohjing it, tlie chief reward I retain on re- | 
linquishipg it, is the proud reflection that 1 1 

have had the good fortune in being connected 1 
in civil ifle witli that illustrions man ♦ whoso fame 
exceeds that of any other conqueror — a man ; 

from whom I nav^ have been one moment i 

estrariged by any difference on political stobjects, 

* Ihe Duke of Wellington. 
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and \vith whom my connection nc^er. hfts .l^n itftugjjlc jind.ninbition and the love 

embittered by the slightest infusion o& |)altry change* The gpvj^tnent of tiic country, 
jealousy. I am .gratified by. the thought; Wwn- me to teU yoft,. mmi be mainly conducted 

nccted as I hayo boon with him in. thjSi cfvir with 4ho goodwill, and thxi^gh the iinmcdiato 
service of *^e Crown, %^jlmll haye^my^name fjgcncypf the HottB^,of, OomWjw.. I again say 
transmitted with his to alter^agoB. Inis is »tno ixvyal {»^rog^tive, . the authori^ of the 
the chief -pride, the dearest gratification my / Rouse of Lords, «,]ro most nay, necessary, 


But I feel that I have been straying from 
i}jc subject immediately l^efore iis — the present 
state of public affairs. Allow *me to sj^ak to 
you not ns a pai*ty man, but as one, of your- 
selves, and to submit to you plain opinions in 
plain language. I prefer this, and I am 8\ire so 
will you, to that elaborate concatination of 
phrases which is sometimes called eloquence, ill 
which you liave the smallest possible qu^itity 
of common souse onvelopM^in the greatest mul- 
titude of equivocal words. I say to you, then, 
that there is danger to the institutions of this 
country, danger to the mixed and liappify ba- 
Itnicod form of government under wldch we have 
liN'cd and prospered. But it is iu your fower, 


: in ourm^ed 8nd balanced, constitution. But 
you must not strain tiiose.powom, You would 
not consider that to be worthy of. the name of 
government, wliich is nothing^ but a series of 
Jealousies and ^hostile edilisions between two 
branches of tha le^aturo. You wish to sco all 
branches of the*lc^slature maintaining each its 
indeperfdcut autlj^rity, but moving, tlirough 
mutual confidence, iu harmonious concert to- 
wards the great end of civil society and civil 
goveAment — the public good. I ask you then, 
not to underrate, not to misunderstand the 
power and authority ofithe House of Commons, 
not to trust to the controlling checks which 
may theoretically exist ui>ott that power and 
authority ; but to secure, through the legitimate 


and in the power of those who think with you exercise of constitutional privileges, that degree 
nnd iill situations in the couiitrjj corresponding of influence for your principles in the House of 
1o yours, to avert the danger. It is in your Commons, which will be ten times more j)owcr- 


power, by untemittiug activity niid by the 
exorcise of those functions which tho^constitii- 
t it)n has left to you, to mitigate, if not altogether 
to remove, the evil. My fixed opinion is, that 
the danger can bo only met by your gaining for 
your pnncq)lc8 an effectual influence in the 
pojnilar branch of the legislature. • We shall 
only aggravate the evil if we at-tem 2 )t to deceive 
ourselves as to the nature of the instramq^its wo 
can employ. Let us not indulge, in useless 
lamentations. Ij<?t us waste no ^me iu re- 
f'rctting that which is beyond our remedy. Tliis 
is (piite idle. The fii*st step towards safety is ' 
a knowledge of the real source of our strength, 
a just coiitidciice in it, and a firm resolution to 
♦ixert it. If w(} cease to take a d(jsj)ouding view 


ful for the establishment of what is good, and 
the rcsiHlance of what is evil, than any extrinsic 
control of the Ciown or tlie House of Loids. 
On talcing office, T avowed my dotermiiiation to 
abide by the llcform Bill. I trust .1 Lave ro- 
domed that pledge. On this broad consti- 
tutional principle iny friei^s and I acted. We 
actiS' iu the spiiit of the lleform Bill, not nig- 
gardly, not* merely content with a cold assent 
and .submission to its details, but witli an honest 
and generous defAeuco to itg spirit and to the 
authority which it established. When wo found, 
after a patient and sufficient trial, that we had 
not the confidence of tln^ House of Commons, 
although ^lie array oi^pojfcd to us was miscel- 
laneous in the extreme, ultlwugh the majority 


of public affairs, all will be yet well. Tliougji j was small, we felt it our duty to resign. How- 


you may not be able to exercise that full share 
of influence to which you are legitimately en- 
titled, yet heidlale not -do strain every nerve to 
acquire all that clflf^be acquired. Act like 
Knglishmeii, and if you will do so, I am con- 
fident, from the national spirit *and indomitable 
resolution, that the country will bo rescued from 
the dangers by which it is at present threatened. 


ever stiongly jvo aiiight have opposed the esta- 
blishment of the new elective system, wo now 
adhered to our jdedge. We did not entertain 
tfio vain notion of governing the country against 
a majority of the reformed House of Oommons. 
We refused, indeed, to be obedient instruments 
in the hands of that majority. We thought it 
safer for the country to refuse to bo so, and,. 


I warn you that you must not*pliico a firm , therefore, unable to enforce our own principles, 

........ 4.K..V A* . js r. a j. ^ 


reliance either upon the prerogative of the 
Crown —or on the influence or authority of the 

IJ T 1- il ^ I .• ^ -IV J. . 


we retired Jfrom office. Allow m(3 then to re- 
commend you also to follow tliis cxamiile, to 

/». 1 


-House of Lords, or oi; tJic combined effect of j refrain from flattering ^oui’selves with vague 
them. The prerogative of the Crown, the j and distant hopes or altoring the presmi system 


thority of the Lords, are constitutioniflly potenif 
in occasionally controlling the acts or eucroach- 
mento of the House of Counnons ; but you must 
not mtw-a-days depend upon them as bulwarks 
which ai*o impassable, and which can lie com- 
mitted witliout apprehension to the storm and 


— ^let us not seem, oven in thought, to threaten 
those who have acquired new rights with the 
forfeature of that acquisition. Let us stand by 
the constitatioa as it exists at present. Let us 
never hint at alteration, of by our conduct raise 
a secret doubt, even in the minds of the most 
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* suspicuma. I yontiire to prophesy to you that 
the prcMDOfitw for ohav^e i^t c^mc from 
you. ^ If it coiues^ it .will.coiue from those who 
clamoured most, loudly for the^^om BiU, who 
demanded the whole hjB» and nothmg hut^t^ 
hill Ay, it will come from, them,*ahd the 
ment, perhaps, is not far distant — the m^Mut, 
that they have ascertained the\>ill i| notl^ely 
to answer the j^uiposes they had in view — ihe 
moment thej; see it is not potent to exclude the 
inilaeuce of wht^ we call Conservative principles. 
Lot us then declare our roadihess to accept ii\ 
good faith, as a oonstitutihnal ^settlement, the 
provisions of the Befom Bill, aud let us by that 
declaration fortify oursdves iji the resieilanoe to 
new agitations of the public mind on questions 
of government, to new innovations on what was 
called but yei^etday by its friends thehecond 
charter of our liberties. And whi|^ you de- 
toriniue to respect the Befonn Bill prCve prac- 
tically your respect for it by exercising every 
privilege which it leaves untouched, or which it 
for the first time confers. There must l>e no 
laziness — no apathy — and above all, no despond- 
ency. Lot each man consider the franchise ho 
possesses not os a personal privilege, hot as a 
public trust, which it is his duty to fulfil. 

But I have said enough upon this subject ; 

I 1 do not despair tliat if we continue to exert 
ourselves, if we hero set an example *to the 
I ciiqnre, it will, in all its parts, be before long 
' I animated by the constitutional and truly English 
feelings which are hr^ro displayed. How, it will 
' bo asked, are you to regain your influen0e in 
I the House of Commons P Not, let* me tell you, 

1 as your enemies would impute to you, by 

I bribery and cormjption and ufi worthy means, but 

by going forth with a frank exposition of your 
principles, and by showing that there is nothing ' 
selfish in your support of the institutions under 
j . which you live, and of your defence i^f the rights 

! which you inherifi^d. Let us disclaim all in- 
1 tercst in the maintenance of any abuse -4- let us 
1 declare that wo are willing to redress any real 
I grievance, and to concur in the application of 
j the best remedy which can possibly be devised 
for that purpose. We hold that no public ofice 
I ouglit td bo maintained for the mere par|)oso of 
patrqnage ; that public ax>pointments caii only 
be vindicated on the ground of their being no* 

. cossory to the public service. Wo want no 
sinecures. We want no greater amount of 
sel^ for the reward of pubHe ofiic^ than that^ 
which may be sufficient for securing integrity 
and oompo^co in the discharge of important 
official duties. Abovo*all,*^we deny that we ore 
separated by any fancied lino of Interest, or of 
pride, or of privilege, from the middling classes 
of the countiy. Wliy, who are we, or at least 
iuno^tenths of those who are here assembled, 
that any one should tell us that we have au 
interest scpai*ate, or feelings discoi’dant from 


those, of the mkldimg elasses ^of society P If we 
ourselves don*t belong tix. the middling Classes of 
society, 1 want , to knd# how ^de interv|d 
I mhy 1^ that » prMjmed to' septate nsP 
I Bpeahi^ in beh^fjfi^iiih^teiiths . at least of 
ihose^ Mumbled th^ waUs, I say we 

disi^aim any sepamtion fmm the mid^iiig i 
classes of society in Ono," we 

are bound to them by a thousand I'amifications | 
of direct personal fonnection, aud common ! 
interests and copimon feelings. If drcumstancos 
may appear to have elevat^ some of us above 
the rest, to what, I venture to ask, is that ele- 
vation owing P It. is owieg to nothing else but 
to the exercise, either on our own part or on the i 
•part of our immediate forefathers, of those qua- j 
litioij of diligence, of the love of order, of in- I 

dust^, of integrity** in commercial dealings, , 

which have hitherto secured to every member of i 
the middle class of society the o^^portuuities of | 
elevation and distinction in this great comma- | 
nity \ and it is because we stand in our })reBent 
situaS^ion — it is because we owe our elevation in 
society to the exercise of those qualities, and 
because wc foci that so long as this ancient 
form of goveiWient, and the institutions con- 
nected with it, and the principles and feelings 
which they engender, shall endure, the same 
clevatioxi will ^ secured by the same means, 
that we are resolved, with the blessing of God, 
to keep clear for others those same avenues that 
were opened to ourselves, that wo will not allow i 
their course to be obstructed by men who want 
to secure the* same advantages by dishonest | 
mean§ — to reach, by some shorter cut, that goal 
which can be surely attained, but can only be 
attained, through industry, aud j^atient per- 
severance, and strict integrity. Gentlemen, | 
what was the charge against myself P It was | 

this, that the king had sent to Eomo for the j 

sou of a cotton-spinner, in order to make him 
prime minister of England. Did 1 feel that a i 
^eilection ? Did it make me ibscontentcd with I 
the state of the laws and institutions of the 
country P No; but does it not make me, and | 
ought it not make yo\j^^ gentlemen, anxious to 
preserve that happy oi’deV^ things under which 
the same opportunities of distinction may be 
ensured to othl^r sons of other cotton-spinners, 
provided they can establish a legitimate claim 
on the confidence of their king and country P 
We are charged with having some interest in 
the perpetuation of abuses. Why, can there he 
any one with a greater interest than we have, 
that the public hurdexi^ should he as much 
lightened as they can possibly be, consistent 
with jbe Siiaintenance of the public engagements? 

We are represented os fattetiing on the public 
income. Looking totihis company, and to those 
associated with it in feeling, is there any gain, 

I ask, connected with the increase of the public 
bui*deus that can countervail the interest we 
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have in their leduction. yfe Hve a.dirc(^|^ 
superior interest pCf .mj oiS^ in the comBctm 
of every abase oi^ e^^ 

prWiple of jasia9<l:3irW ^ . 

At the same t£^ 
feelings, consistentlyTtw^ If^ 
correct rf^aboises/li^ndtQp^mote seal e<^JkCBwi 
we do not disg^ig^ ihat it is oisqr^jSrm i^plt^ioA 
to maintain, to the n&ost of our power; 
limited monarchy dP tide country, to respe^.the 
rights of e?ery branch of ihe^ legislatme, to« 
maintain inviolate^the u^dted Church of ^i^tgland 
and Ireland, to maintidn it as a predominant 
establishment, meaning by predominance^ not 
the denial of any civil right to otheredasses of 
the communify, but maiataming die Church in • 
the possession of its property and of all its jdst 
privileges. Such is , our dtm resoludon we will 
sulpnit to no compromise, and we. will exercise 
every privilege which the constitution has in* 
trusted to us for the legitimate maintenance^and 
support of the constitution in Chpreh and State. 
This is the ajipeal we make to the nikldle 
olassea of the community — to those who are 
mainly the depoaitanes of the elective franchise. 
Wc tell them that it is not only dlir determina- 
tion to resist any dii*cct attack on our insti- 
tutions, but that we are also resolved that we 
will not permit the ancient prescriptive 'govern- 
ment of tliis country— the mitigated monarchy, 
consisting of three branches of the legislature — 
wc are determined that we will not allow it to 
be changctl, by plausible and* specioustproposi- 
tions of reform, into a democratic republic. We 
will not allow, if wc can prevent it — yre will not 
allow that, through plausible and popukr pre- 
texts of improvement and refoiui, tjiere shall 
gmdually take place such an infusion of demo- 
cracy into tlie institutions of this country as 
shall essentially change their theory and prac- 
tical character, and shall hy slow degrees rob us 
of the blessings wc have so long enjoyed imder 
our limited monarchy, and popuW but balancct^ 

. constitution. 

I Now, gentlemen, that is what I apprehend 
wo mean hy — this is the construction we put 
upon the term “ Con^et^ative principles ; ” and 
such is the ground on which we make an appeal 
to the country at large for the ^naintcnancc of 
I* those principles. Wo tell all, in whatever class 
of life they may bo, that they ought to feel as 
deep an interest in the maintenaice of those 
^ politicians or men of 

1 property who are now within my hearing. The 
[ encouragement of industry, the demand hr pro- 
' ductive labour, depends on the mdintbnance of 
those principles. The preservation <«f prd^S" 
depends on them, the mainteiianoe of that se- 
curity, which has hithertp led men through 
honesUinduatry to accumulate jiropertyin this 
country, depends upon them. And now that 
the feolhigs excited by political contests and 
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#eat c^ngai have sub- • 

rided, I earnest, e^ikeere hope 
. ^ inter- 

^ seilse inthis 

gain a 

T * t^'; jactoiise' that* degree- of j 

' tball CMtd j^eVenk many 

■ \ '' ‘ ' f V 

My advice to you is, to :]^ef 3 nit past dif- 
^r^es on sniy'ects now tp prevent a 

eprdial nnioji ^ith ‘*thQ$e who take a similar 
view with yoursoJvea immattora of immediately 
pp^Bsing^a^iWc^. There are many questions ^ 
on which you formerly differed with others, that 
are now settled.' ' Thm are- many. public inen 
from.vdiose views you foimeriy dissented, who 
agree witiyron that the Eeform Bill is not to 
be made a platform' from which a new battery 
is to be directed against the remaining institu- 
tions, of this country. If they agree with you in ' 
this, the essential practical point; if, wishing ! 
witli you to correct real abases, ^cy arc still ! 
determined to maintain the ancient principles | 
on which tlio constitution of the country is | 
founded, to protect the interests of order and | 
X>roporty, it would bo madness to revive old and | 
extinguished differences, and to allow the re- 
membrance of such sliadows to obstruct an har- 
monious and cordial union for the defence and 
Iirescrvation of all that remains. • 

Gentlemen, I ought to apologize for detaining 
you so long, and 1 shall not further prevent my 
Hon. friend, 'the chairman, from proceeding in | 
the execution of his remaining duties. But, in | 
coniclusion, let mo Ball on you^to recollect the j 
associations connected with the place where we 
*are now assembled. From this place a voice * f 
issued in .1793 of memorable moment — a voice i ‘ 
in support o§ the ancient pi4nciples of the British 
monarchy'^ a voice wliich encouraged and ena- | 
bled the ministers of that day to check the con- 
tagion of democratic and French principles, then | 

in their ascendant. 1 call on you to remember j 
the motto under which you are now assembled, I 
CSncordid parvai res crescunt : to bear in mind, 4 
tliat by acting on the advice which it Involves, 
small as your inHuence in tlie public councils 
may now be, it is capable, by unity of purpose, 
by cordial cencert, and good understanding — 
by common exertions directed to a common end, 
it is ca]>ablc of vast expansion and increase. 

By yonr example you will rally around you a 
thousand hearts to fiuht in the same'righteous 
cause. Proclaim to the bountiy from this, the 
metropolis of commerce, that, entertaining prin- 
ci^s of moderation in public affairs, you wiU 
still stand firm in defence of the ancient walls, 
and guard the ancient landmarks of the'eon- 


* That of Burko. 
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Htllution ; that yon will roily round tli^ mo- 
narchy and protect its just prerogatives; that 
you will defend the independent exercise of the 
authority of the House of Lords, and maintain 
■ firm and irndolato the rights of the Established 
Church; that you will stand in the en»- 
phalic language of the niott •solemn 'Acts of 
Parliament, the Protestant go^ermiiont and the 
Protestant religion of this country. Ves, elevate 
that voice ,in the cause #i>f those ^niriciplos — 
principles so qioderate, so just, so necessary — 
and depend upon it, it will ho re-cohoed frop 
every part of this country? an(]*4hc ionisation of 
the heart of the groat coiporato community will 
vibrate through every artyry 6f thih mighty 
empire. * 


, THE LA^’E 1»RINCE COKSORT. 

I fioniim, 

I [Thk Kulijoinorl CKtimato of Sir J'tobert Pool, from tlio 
! " v\(l<lrc!’>«ua” of tlio liiic Princo f^>UKort, may aiipwi. 

j j«riatoly follow our liLst aoloc'tion, ItocciirHina speech 
I (iolivorcfl at t.ho biiiujuet given by the Lord Mayor of 

I York and tho niayoi’s of the chief cities and^towns of 

tho United Kingdom, to tho Lord Ma^’or of* London, 

I October 25tb, liifiO.] 

I CiLiiucTEii ov Sill Robert Peel. 

T he constitution of Sir Robert Pe<?rs mind 
was peculiarly that of a statosinan, and of 
i nil English statesman : he was liberal from 
I feeling, but coustjv^tivc upon principle. Whilst 
I his impulse drove him to foyt(?r progress, his 
I sagacious mind and great oxporleucc showed 
I him how easily the wliole machinery of a state 
I and of society is deranged,* and how iiupoi-tanl, 
^ but bow difHc.uft also, it is to direct its further 
f j development in accordauco with its fundamental 
' principles, like organic growth in nature. It 
I , was peculiar tt» him, that in greatj things, as in 
! small, all tlio dlll^cultios and objei'tious occurred 
to him first; he ^vuuM au-vously consider thorn, 
]»ause, and warn against rash resolutions ; but 
I having conWnced himself, after a long and care- 
i fill investigation, that a step was not only right 
% to be taken, but «)f the pjuctical mode also of 
safely taking it, it boounie to him a necessity 
and a duty to take it : all his caution and appa- 
rent timidity changed Into courage and power 
of action, and at the same time rc^^dinoss cheer- 
fully to make any personal sacrifice which its 
I execution might demand* / 

j Gentlemen, if he has had so great an influ- 
• ence ovc^f this country, it was from the nation 
recognhciiJg in his qirttlitjbs the true type of tho 
•English character, which is essentially practical. < 
Waiinly attached to his institutions, and ro- 
verin^ tlie bequests left to him by the industry, 
wisdom, and piety of his fovefatheii?, tho Eng- 
lishman attaches little value to any theoretical 
scheme. It will attract hie atteniicu only after 


having been for some time placed l^efore him : 
it must have been thoroughly investigated and 
dveussed before he wiU entertain it. Bhoul4 it 
6o an empfy theory, ^ will fall to the ground 
durmg^diis tinie^g^rohation ; should it sur- 
vive* this trial, Iffwfil he on account of the 
prt^tical qualities contained in it; hat its 
adoption in the end will entirely depend upon 
its harmonizing with the national feedings the 
bistqrio devclopmenj of the country, and the 
peculiar naturp of its institutions. 


«♦ 

• THOMAS LORD ERSKINE. 

* Bom 1748. Bud 1823. 

[We avo sorry our space does not allow us to print in 
its entirety the tine i^eoch of which the conclusion only 
is h^ro given. It is frorn beginning to end a groat spe- 
cimen of forensic or.atory. The exordium, the exa- 
mination of thejBvidence, and the peroration are alike 
worthy of study. 

Too ** Gordon Riots ” arc too well known, and tho 
langpnge of our oxtraet too clear, to need any histori** .1 
explanation of tho speaker’s position. The speech was 
doli\eretl before Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, in February, 1781.] 

Trial ot? Lord GEOiiaE Gordon. 

W HAT is the eviJeniui tlieu on which tho 
connection of my noble client with tlui 
outrages of the mob is to bo proved P Why 
that they had blue cockades. How absurd ! 
Is hef apswerablet for every man that wears a 
blue cockade? If a person commits murder 
in my livery, without my command, counsel, or 
consent, is tho murder mine P 

In all ^•nmulatiyo constructive treasons, gen- 
tlemen, you are to judge from the tenor of a 
man’s l>ebaviour, not from crooked and dis- 
jointed parts of it, Notno rppriifb est turplssi^ 
mus. ’No on»' can i) 0 SdiMy bo guilty of this crime 
by a Hoddou impulse of the mind ; Lord George 
Gordon stands, therefore, upon tlie evidmioe at 
* Coachmakers’ Hall as pure and white as snow. 
He stands so upon the evidence of a man who 
had difle» d with him as to the expodioney of 
his conduct, yet who sWjrs that, from the time 
he took the chair till the time which is tho 
subject of inquiry, there was no blame in 
him. 

. You, therefore, are bound as Christian men 
to helieve tiiat when he came to Sfc. George’s 
Fields on tho memorable morning, ho had no 
hostile intention of repealing’ a law by rebel- 
lion. •- 

But it seems all hts behaviour at Ooach- 
^mal^^rti’cJIaU was colour and deceit. Let us 
see, therefore, whetlier this* body of men, when 
assembled, answered the description of that 
U’liich I have stated to he the purpose of him 
who assembled theip. Were they a multitude 
aiTayed for terror and force ? On the contrary 
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YOU have heard, upon the 'evidence of men 

whose veracity is not to be impeached, that*they 
were sober, decent, qniet, peaceable tradcsniet^ 
of the better sort, \relhdi»ped and well-shaved ; 
and that there was no^*!^j^n amonc tjiem 
who had any one weapon, o^lmve o» defensive. 
Sir Philip Jennings Olerke tells he went 
into the fields; that he drove through iliom, 
lallced to many individuals amongst tlicm, who 
all informed him that it \^as not their wish to 
persecute the Papists, but ihfrt they were 
alarmed for the fate of tlieir religion. He 
farther told you ho never saw a more j^caceable 
multitude, and it apjx'ars upon the oath of all 
wlio were present, tliat Lord George^ Gordon 
went among the crowd exliorting them to j>eage 
and quiet. • 

Mark his conduct, gentlenifn, when he heard 
from Mr. Evans tliat there was a low riotous 
set of people assembled in Palace Yard. Jdr. 
ICvans, being a menilicr of the Protestant 
A'l.'^ociation, and desirons tliat nothing iumul- 
Iwavy might happen from the assembl}^ wen? in 
his carriage with Mr. Spinage to St. George’s 
l<’i(‘lds to inform Lord George tligt there were 
.^uch i)Coplc assembled, jwobably I?apists, who 
were determined to do mischief. Th(3 moment 
lie told him of it, wliatover his original plan* 
might have boon, ho instantly changed it on 
seeing its impropnety. “l)o you intend/* 

. aid Mr. Evan.s, to carry uj;) all these men 
wilh the petition to Ihe Ffoiiso of Commons ? ** 
“.Xo, 1 do not,” he replied. ^‘Will yin then 
give me leave,” ,<?ay.s Mr. Jilvans, to go round 
to the dirtcrent divisions, and tell tlio pcojdc 
it is not your lordship’s puqio.'so ? ” ffe 
aiLswcred, ‘‘ By all means.” Mr. E^^ans ac- 
« »iidingly went, lait it was impossible to guide 
such a number of people, peaceable as they 
were. Being all invincibly desirous to go, he 
• was at last obliged to leave the fields, exhausted 
n ith heat and fatigue, be.seeching them to be 
]>.‘aeeable and orderly. At the very time that 
h(3 left them in i)erfect harmony and good order, 
it appears, gcntlomon, by the evidence of Sir 
riiilip Jennings Clcrke, Pint Palace Yard was 
in an uproar, filled wi<Tt mischievous boys and 
the ]owc.st dregs of the people. 

Gentlemen of tlie jury, I have all along told 
y ou that the crown was aware that it had no case 
iJ' treason without connecting tlie noble pri- 
soner witli consequences which it wAs in some 
luck to find advocates to state without proof to 
support it. I can only speak for myself, that 
small as my chance is o^cver amving at that 
liigh office, I would not accept of it on the 
terms of being obliged to produce, as eAdcnce 
of guilt against a fellow-oitken, that which I 
have been witness to this* day. For Mr. 
AUorney*General perfectly well knew thef in- 
nocent and Jiaudable mptive with whicli the 
protection was given. Yet ho produced it to 
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ilfeinuate that Lord George Gordon, knowing 
himself to be the ruler of those villaina, set 
himself up us saviour fix>m their futy. ‘ Wo 
called Ilbrd Stormont to eiqplain this matter to 
yon, , who told that .Lord George Gordon 

(tune to Buckingham Hertbo and begged to see 
the king, saying he might be of great use in i 

quMling thg iiots. Can there be On earth a ! 

greater pro^ of conscious innocence ? For if i 

ho had bee^ .the v^ckhd . mover of tJiem, would j 

he nave gone to the king to liare confessed it j 

by offem^g to recill Ms followers from the mis- [ 

chiefs ho hod ^iVovoKed? Ko ! but since a ! 

public protest issued by himsdf and the asso- 
ciation reviling the.adthoi* of those mischiefs, • 

• the Protestant cause was still made the pretext, 
he thought his public exertions might be useful, 
as they might tend to nmiove the jn-t»jndiccs 
Avhich wicked men had diffused. The king 
thought BO likewise, and* iherefoiv, as appears 
l)y Lord Stormont, refused to see Lord Gt'orge 
till he had given the ttjst of his hjyalty by such 
exertions. But sure I am our gracious sove- 
reign meant no trap for innocence, nor evtu’ 
recommended it as such to hi,s Bci*vanl.s. 

Lord •George’s language was simply this: , 
“The multitude pi*etenJ to be perpetrating 
these acts under the authority of the Proiestaut 
jietition. ^ I assui’o your Majesty ihoy arc not 
the Proiestaut Association, and I shall be glad • 

[ to be of any service' in supprt'.ssijig tliem.’* 

T say, by God, that man is a nillian who shall, 
after this, presume to build •upon such honest, 
arUe.ss'conduet as an evidence of guilt. But, 
gentlemen, if Lord George Gordon liad boon 
guilty of high treason, as is assunipd to-day, in 
the face of the cnbiuet and of 4hc whole par- 
liament, how^ arc they to defend themselves 
from the misj^rision of suffering such a man to 
go at large and to approach his sovereign ? 

The man tlftit conceals tHo perpetration of 
treason is himself a traitor; but tluy arc all 
perfectly safe. For nobody thought of troas^in 
till fears ari.sinf.> from another quarter bewil- 
dered their stiiiscs. 

The king, therefore, and his seivants very 
wiisoly a<;rcpted my noble fric'ud’s promise of • 
assistance, and he llew wifli honest zeal to fulfil 
it. Sir Pliilip Jcnnirigs Clcrko tells you that 
he made u.^o of every expresrion that it 
was possible ffer a man in such circumstances 
to, do. He begged thgin, for Go<V8 sake, to 
disperse and., go homoj hoped tlie petition 
would be gi'antcd, but that rioting was not tlu3 
way to efTcct it. Sir PJ^ilip said he felt him.'^’cJf 
bound, without being particularly asked, to say 
tverytdung he could in protection of an injured 
and iimooeut man, and repeated again, tliat 
there was not an art he could 2 Jossibly make use 
of that ho did not zealously employ ; but it wa« 
all in vain. “ I licgan,” ways Pc, ” to tremble for j 
myself; for Lord George read the resolution of 
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I tlio Hottfie, Trhioli.was hostile to Ihotxii au6 said 
; their petition would not be taken into obiisider- 
akbn until th^ were quiet.” But didhesayi 
; ^erefore go on to bum and destroy ? On the 
contrary, he helped to pen that motion,, a^d 
read it to the multitude, m one which he him!*, 
self had approved. » After thik^lle went into the 
! coach with Sheriff Hugh, in the ci^i. iind th^rO 
I it was that ho publicly signed that pro|;eotion 
which has keen read in dvidenco ^.gainst hjm, 

; altliough Mr. il^ishcr, who now sttinda in ihy 
presence, and who has repeate^y told me that he 
thought Lord George Gordon t&*be as innocent 
' os the child unborn, confessed^ in the privy 

[ council, that he himself Ivid graqte^ similar 

I protections to various people, yet was dismissed 
i as having done nothing but his duty. 

I Such is the plain and simple trutfi. For 
I this just obedience to His Majesty’a request do 
the Ifing’s servants coilie to-day into this court, 
where the king is supposed in person to sit,^ to 
turn that obedience into the crime of high 
treason, and to ask you to put the noble prisoner 
to death for it. 

Gentlemen, you have now heard, upon the 
i * solemn oaths of honest, disinterested mien, a 
faithful liistory of the conduc^t of Lord George 
Gordon, from the day that he became a member 
of the Prote.staut Association to tlie day that 
he was committed a jirisonor to the Tower, 
and I have no doubt, from the attention with 
whicli I have been honoured, that you have 
still kc]it in your rtinds the principles to which 
1 entrctatcd you would apply the evidence, 
and that you have measured it all by that, 
standard. 

You have thfrefbro only to look back to the 
ifT whole of it together ; to reflect on all you have 
i heard concerning him; to trace him in your 
; recollection through every part of the trausac- 
’ tion ; and considerihg it witli out liberal view, 
to ask your own iionest hearts, wlicUier you can 
j say that this noble and unfortunate youth is a 
j wicked and deliberate traitor, ewho deserves by 
your verdict to suffer a shameful and ignomini- 
ous death, and to stain the ancient honours of 
' i liis house for ever. * 

The*crimo which the crown would have fixed 
upon him is, that ho assembled the Protestant 
Association round the House of Commons, not 
• merely to influence and persuade parliament by 
the earnestness of th| 9 ir stipplications, b^t 
I actually to ooercc it by liostile rebellious force. 

That finding himself disappointed in the suc- 
' cess of this coercive policy, be afterwards 
! ^incited his followers to aWish the legal 
*mdulg^|bes to Papists which the, object of* 
the p^itilion was to repeal, by the burniog of 
their houses of worship, and the destruction of 
their prope^, which ended at last in a genmd 
attack on the prd^erty of .all orders of men, 
religious and civil, on tlio public treasures of 


the nation, and. on^ the very being of the govem- 
mentf .. \ 

iPo BU|]|i! 0 ^ a chaise of so atrocious apd 
unnatural a cwplead^ the laws of even arbi- 
tr^- i^Cibns fhe most incontro- 

Vetwte preof. would densand dther tlie 

TiHgin ta lniM been taken iir tlie overt act of 
wickedness,' he worked in secret upon 
othew, his guilt to bO brought out by the con- 
sistent tthbr of his conduct, or by the disooveiy 
of some plot ^or conspiracy. The very worst 
inquisitor fjiat dealt in* blood would vindicate 
the toi*ture at least by plausibility and the 
semblance of truth. 

WhaWevidence then will a juiy of English- 
' men expect from the servants of the crown, 
before they deliver up a brother accused before 
them to ignominy and death P What proof 
will their consciences exact P What will tjheir 
plain and manly understandings accept ofP 
what docs the immemorial custom of their 
fathers, and the written law of tliis land, war- 
rant them in demanding P Nothing less, in 
any case of blood, than the clearest and most 
unequivocal proof. But in this case the statute 
has not even trusted to the humanity and jus- 
tice of our general law, but has said in plain, 
rough, expressive terms proveable, that is, says 
Lord Coke, not upon conjectural presumptions 
or inferences, or strains of wit, but upon direct 
and plain proof. For the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, continues that great lawyer, did not use 
the wor^.p»*o&rt&?t, for then a common argument 
might have served; hnt proveahlCf which signi- 
fies fhe highest force of demonstration. Now, 
what evidence, gentlemen of the jury, docs the 
crown offer to you iu compliance with tlicse soniui 
and sacred doctrines of justice P Nothing but 
a few broken, intoiTupted, disjointed words, 
without context or connection, uttered by the 
speaker in agitation and heat, and heard by 
those who relate them to you in the midst of 
, tumult and confusion ; and even these words, 
mutilated as they are, in direct opposition to, 
and inconsistent with, repeated siud earnest 
declarations delivered at the very same time, 
and on the very same occasion, related to you 
by a much greater number of persons, and 
which are absolutely ' in compatiblo with the 
whole 'tenor of. his conduct, proved to you by 
tespectable witnesses, whom we only ceased call- 
ing because human life would have been too 
short to hear the remainder. 

What can be. added to such observations, 
whicli, even if they wqre clear, carry their own 
^oxplanalion in every one of your minds P Who 
of us, gentlemen, would be safe, standing at 
the bar of Ckni, or man, if we were to be judged, 
not by the regular fcurrcnt of our lives, and con- 
versations, but by detached and unguarded 
expressions, picked out by malice, and recorded 
without context or circumstances against us. 
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tliongh directly inconsistent with • o&er 
prcssious delivered at the same tune dir the 
s£^mc subject, and though repugmwit' ‘ to 
whole tenor of our dej^ment and belwt^ioulp. 
Yet such is the only by 

crouTi ashs you to dip y^Sa haikds, aM to 
F.faiu your consciences, in tdm innocent Ijood 
(if the noble and unfortunate youth who now 
staiiclH licfore you. On tho- mere evidence of 
ljh> worth you have hear^ from their witness, 
which, even if they had stood ^uncontroverted 
by the proofs with which wo have swallowed 
them np, or unexplained by circumstances wluch 
<leRtroy their malignity, could not, at the veiy 
most, amount in law to more than a%veach of 
the act of tumultuous petitioning, if such an |ct ' 
still exist. For the worst malice of his 
inics has not been able ^to bring out the 
slifjjiteat testnnony th«at lie has ever directed, 
countenanced, or approved rcliellioua force 
against the legislature of liis country; and 
M-ithoiit whicli evidence it is • impossible to 
iiialio a case of treason by the moat striRned 
and romantic construction. It is, indeed, as- 
tonisliing to ni(3 that men can ke<^i the natural 
colour of their cheeks, when they ask for blood 
in such a case, even if the prisoner had made 
no defence. But will tliey still continue to de- 
mand it after wliat they have heard ? It is, 
really, hardly to be presumed ! 

J will, gentlemen, just remind the Stdicitor- 
General, before lie begins his reply, what matter 
he has to encounlor. • • 

M'hat the going up in a b<»dy was not even 
oj-iginated by Lord Geoige, but by others iji his 
absence. That when proposed by him, it was 
nnaniniously adopted by the whole afisocialion, 
and coiisetpieiitly their act as much as his ; not 
determined in a conclave, but vrith open doors, 
and the jvsoliitiou pnblislied to all the world ; 
known It) the ministers and magistrates of 
the country, who did not even sigiiity to him, 
or to anybody else, that it was dangerous or. 
illegal. That decency and peace were enjoined 
and coinmandcd ; and that the badges of dis- 
tinction, which arc now cruelly turned into the 
cliarge of an liostile'^rray against him, were 
ex]^ressly and publicly directed for the preven- 
tion of disorder; that there wjIs not even a 
walking-stick among the populace to disturb 
the public tranquillity ; and that their demean- 
our was perfectly decent and temperate till it 
was disgraced by the acta of a viUanoua ban- 
ditti, which have been, however, separated from 
the Protestant Associal^on by the moat mcon- 
troverlible proof ; and which, even if nol^ 
so separated, could not have af!ect4& Lord 
George but by bringing home their conduct to 
him. • 

White the House of Cpmmons was deliberat- 
ing, he repeatedly entr^ted the ci'owd to behave 
with decency and peace, and to retire to tlieir 
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hoctses. But my noble friend knew not that 
he Was apeahing to the enemiee of his cause. 
When they at last dispersed, • no man thought 
oii<.imi]%ined that treason had been committed; 
ayd ins. lordship was carried home by Bir James 
Cither, a ^^teman of tlm first fortune and 
dharacter, wM tolls you that on the coach 
bding surryund^ by the mob, Lord George be* 
seeohyd them to be quiet and to disperse, or par- 
li^ent %^qpld nevdr listen to tlmr petition. 
Me then returned to betl, whoro ho lay uncon* 
soiouR that nifiiaVis were rniniug him by tlieir 
disordere in tT!4 ni^it. On Monday, he pub- 
lished au adveftisement, reviling the autlxors of 
these riote^ and, as the Protestant Cause had 
been wickedly made tlie pretext for them, en- 
joinin^all who wished well todt to behave like 
good citizens. Nor ha.s the crown even at- 
tempted prove that he had either given, or 
that he afterwards gave? secret instructions in 
opiiosition to that public admonition. He after- 
wards begged an audience to receive the King’s 
commands ; Im waited on the ministers ; he 
attended his duty in 2 >ar]iament ; and when the 
mnltitiido, amongst whom there was not a niaii 
j of the Associated Protestants, again assembled 
on the Tuesday, under jiretenca of the Protest- 
ant cause, he offered his seiviccs, and read a 
roaolutiqn of the house to them, accom 2 >anied 
with every ex^xistulation which a zeal for peace 
could possibly iusinre; and because he was 
S 2 >eaking to ruHians ami ]^a 2 nsts, and not to the 
authors of the jietition, and who therefore would 
not obey him, how is that to be imputed to 
him ? 

Ho afterwards, ajjyecably to the King’s direc- 
tion, attended the inagiBlrate<| in their duty, 
honestly and honourably exerting all his power ' 
lo quell the fury of the multitude ; which cir- 
cumstance, to the dishonour of the crown, lias 
been scanda'/busly turned tfgainst him. Even 
the 2 >rotections which he gnlnted publicly in 
the coacli of the Shenfi* of London, whom lie 
was assisting iu his ottico of magistracy, are | 
produced in evidence of his guilt, tliough 2>ro- ! 

tections of a similar nature wore, to the know- j 
ledge of the wliolts Privy Couneil, granted by 
Mr. Fisher himself, who now stnuds in my pre- i 
sciicc unreiirovcd, and who would have explained ■ 
their tendency, so as to remove every imputa- ! 
tion of criminality, had ho been examined. ; 

, What, then, has producctl this trial for 
high trcasoii, or given it when produced 
the seriousness anil solemnity it, wears? 
What but tlie inve];sioi:^ of all justice by 
judging from consequences, instead of from 
causes and designs 1 What but the artful | 

manner in which the crown has endeavoured to j 

blond the petitioning in a body, and the ^seal [ 
with which an animated disposition conducted 
it, With the melancholy j;rimes Uiat followed ! 
crimes which the shameful indolence of our j 
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I inavistratcs, which the total extinction of all 
i police and govemtnent Ruftcred to be committed 
I in broad day, in tlie delirium of drunkonnoss, 

! by an nnarined banditti, without ^ head, 

I without plan <jr object, and without a refuge 
from the iustnTit gripe of Jnstico: n horde df 
nitiianft, with whom the ARHo^hted Protestants 
and their president had no manner of connbe- 
iion, nnd whoso cause they overturned, dis- 
I honoured, alfid ruined. • » « «, 

I How iniquitous, then, is it to attempt, without 
evidence, to infect your ijpaaginations, who a?© 
upon your oaths dispassionately and disinterest- 
I cdly to try the offence of mere^ asse^ibling a. 

I niuliiiudo with a petition to repeal t^hiw (which 

! has ha2^i>enod so often in all our memories 

j before) by blending it witli the Hiil^j^equcnt 

catastrophe, on wliicli every innirs mind may 
i bo Rux)posod ft) retain some dogi*eo of irritation F 

I Tills is indeed wicked.* It is taking iho advan- 

I tage of all the infirmities of our nature. Do 

! the 2>roRecutors wish you, while you are listen - 

I ing to th (3 evid(;nce, to connect it with consc- 

I quc‘nc(‘s in spit^i of reason and truth, in order 

! to hang the millstone of pnjudice round the 

j prisoner's innocent neck ? If therebesufth men, 

j may IToaven forgive them for the attempt, and 

' inspire yon with foriitude nnd wisdom to do 

your duty to your fellow-citizen, with calm, 
steady, reflecting minds ! 

Gentlemen, T have no iinmnor of doubt that 
! 3’oii will. T am, indeed, sure you cannot but 

j see (noLwiihstnndUfig my groat inability, in- 

I cvcuist’d by a perturbation of mind arising, 

I thank G(k 1 , from no dishonest cause) that there 

! has been no evidence on t)je i^iti of the crown 

I to fix the guilt €>f the Life (lommotioTis upon my 

^ noble clii'ut, but that, on the contrary, we hav^ 

been able to resist tin* —I might 

i almost B«ay the pn^ihiJihj — of the charge, not 
’ only by living witiierses, whom *ve ceased to 
call, because the ^Irial would never have ended, 
})ut by the evidence of alf the blood that has 
imid the forfeit of that guilt already ; which, J 
w ill take upon me to say, is the strongest and 
most unanswerable proof that the com lunation 
j of natijral events ever brought togetlier for the 
shield of an innocent man. It is, that in the 
j trial of all the black cafali^ue of culprits who 
I expired on the gibbets, tliough conducted by tho 
I ■ ablest servants of the crown, wifii an eye, and 
a laudable eye, to the iiivcstigalioii of tljo 
I matter which to-day engages your attention, 
no one fact appeared which showed any plan, 

I any object, any lea<.Vr. «• That, finally, out of 
/orty-four thousand persons . who signed tho 
petition of the Protestants, or among those 
who were convicted, tried, or even a2)prchended 
on puspicion ; or of all the felons that were let 
loose from prison^, and wlto assisted in the 
destruction and plunder of uur property, not a 
single wretch was to be fo;ind who could even 


attempt to sa ve hie own life by the plausible 
prora<se of giving evidienco on the present 
qocasion. 

Gentlemen, what overturn such proof as 
this.P Purely fi man^ might, without 

superstitioii, bairevo that such an nnion of 
cvcgcits was Something more than the natural 
issues of life, and that the Providence of God 
was watchful for the protection of innocence and 
truth, 1 may now,cthereforc, relieve you from 
the pain of hearing me any longer, and bo 
myself relieved from the pain of speaking on a 
subject which agitates and distresses me. «Bince, 
gentlemen, Lord George Gordon stands clear of 
every hdStile act or purpose against tho legisla- 
ture of his conntiy, or the propeities of his 
fellow-subjects — since the whole tenor of his 
conduct rojicls thq belief of the traitorous pnr- 
jiosc charged in tho indictment — ^my task is 
liiiighed. I shall make no adilrcss to your i^as- 
sions. I will not remind you of the long and 
rigorous imprisonment he has suffered. I will 
not sjieak to you of his great youth, of his il- 
lustrious birth, and of his uniformly animated 
and genermy? zeal in piudiamont for the con- 
stitiition of his countiy. Such tojucs might be 
ns(‘fnl in Ibe balance of a doubtful case ; yet 
even then T should have trnstod to the honest 
heaifs of Englishmen to liave felt them without 
cxeitaiion. Aijn'esent, the idain and rigid rules 
of justice and trnlli are sufficient to eutitlo me 
to 3"oiir verdict ; nnd may (h)d Almighty, who 
is tho #cicrcd auVbor of hoih, fill your minds 
with tho deei)est inqwessioiis of Ihem, and with 
virtue to follow those impressions ! You will 
then re.storo my innocent clioiit t,f> lihei*iy, aiul 
me to that peace of mind, which, since the pro- 
tection of that innocence in tiny i>ai-t depended 
upon me, I hate never known. 


• LORD PALMEPSTON. 

Horn 

(TilRfol /'vhig oxtiMot is frora a speech (Idivored i*y 
Lord Pftinierston on Marcji^lst, IShS, in answer to an 
attack upon his foreign policV^by Mr. Anstcy, M.P. for 
Yonghal.] 

In DEFEkcK or nis Eorfjgn Poltcv. 

N OW, in i>roceeding to continue tlio state- 
ment which I was intcrrn2>totl by the 
necessary adjournment of the House in making 
fcho other day, T really feel that I have some 
apology to make to the House for detaining 
them with transactioin that occurred twenty 
^ears ago, at a moment when the public atten- 
tion* is engrossed by inattera of the most over- 
powering importance, and of tho most over- 
whelming interest,*^ succeeding each other with 
unexampled rapidity, nnd which, for V-he mo- 
ment at least, must thra>r into the shade all tho 
interest of those long gone by and frequently 

. 
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discussed matters. I have* also on my otrn 
part to solicit some indnlgence from the House, 
in times like these, when the proper pcrsoi^ or 
corporate body to appomt for such authoiity as 
has Ixjen imposed me, would ^bo the 

hiianieso twins — ^tho one to all»that has to 

Ik' written, and the other to h^9 all tlmt he 
to hear, and to say all that has to be said. 
Since tills motion has been brought forward, 
and especially (luring the lost week, I realiy 
have not had the time tnat J^should wish to 
devote to methodise and arrange the whole of 
the matters rofered to by the hon, and learned 
^imtleman (Mr. Anstey) in his speech. I trust, 
therefore, that any wont of amin||ismeut on 
my part, which is a necessary conse(j[ueuce,* 
pcrliaps, of the want of arrangement on, Iifs 
part, may be i^ardoned by the House, who othcr- 
should not bo disposed to excuse such 
delif.iency on Iho part of those who have any 
matter to .snbniit to its consideration. The 
hoii. and learned gentleman skipped about from 
transaction to transaction, and jumbled* tlwi 
various matters adverted to in his notice in 
such a manner, that the topics of his speech 
might bo likened to the confused mass of lug- 
gago broiiglit to the Custoni-lioiiso by soino of 
tlio coutiuental stojun boats, when no man 
knows where he is to liud his own. How, the 
subjects which the notice of the hon. andleamod 
gt^nlleuiaii includes, are 40 in number; they 
have been already the subject of 139 discus- 
sions in .Parliament, while ttu' correspondence 
relative to them is contained in no less than 
‘J,77b folio volumes of offie,o jiapcrs. Ilnder 
flie.se cirouni stances, the House will readily 
suppose that I must trust mainly to*iuy recol- 
leetioii ill the statements which I shall feel it 
to be my duly to make them, and that neither 
in tlic last week, nor iu<loc<l at any time since 
this notice has been given, has it been in my 
power to go through, with that minuteness 
wliicli would ho nccessaiy, tlic multiplied trans-* 
Jiciions to wliicli the notice relates. I remem- 
ber a. fiicnd of mine mentioning to me tlio cir- 
tumstances connected wdth an accident to a 
naval otiicer who >»fts nearly drowned, and 
afterwards recovered by the ordinary mode of 
treatment. At the moment of dfowning all the 
events of liis jxist life rushed hurriedly to his 
recollection. How, though I have lieeu much 
threatened and attacked by the' hon. and 
learned gentlemen, I have not been anything 
like so nearly swamped b}-- him as that all the 
events of my official life ahould crowd at one 
luonient to my mental vision. I trust, how-^ 
ever, that my incinory on all those mStters is 
.suliicient to enable me to give to the House 
such information as will ixs satisfactory to 
them. i. believe that the best method fdr mo 
to pursue, will be to taljo the topics in the order 
in which they stand on the Hotice Paper. 

% 


The first of these topics is the Treaty of 
Adrianoplo, which appears, in fact, to be tlie 
main question to bo discussed by the House. 
With cegard to this.*and all the other topics, I 
would say that papers coiiccruiiig tliem had 
aboeu laid at* ti^o before Parliiuueut, sixai- 
taneously or alf the call of Parliament, contain- 
ing such jk sttftement of tlio transactions as 
apiDcared to the GovernmcDt sufficient to 
c.TOlain tl^p^tranBaotions wliich had taken place. 
Tne hon. and learned member galls in the first 
resolution for so<!ret pajiers, of which there arc 
veiy few ; buf^I msjy stato that with regard to 
the corrcspoudeifco generally of Governments, 
tho practice is thi{^-— and, I may add, that prim- 
tico I have invariably followed — tho practice 
and tlio duty of a Ck>vcriiuient when diplomatic 
transaStious occur which it is desirable that the 
House aiisl tho country should beconio ac- 
([uaintod with — the pmctico is, to lay bedbro 
Parliament such {xirtions of tho diplomatic 
transuctions that have taken place as will con- 
vey to Parhameut a true aud faithful know- 
ledge of all tlic main and important circuni- 
stjinces that occurred. Put it is not the duty 
of the* Government — but, on iho contrary, it 
would be a breach of that duty if it did so— to 
lay before ParJiainent such iwtions of tlnit 
corresiiondenco as contained mere opinions aud , 
confidential coininnnicatiuns made by tlio 
Foreign Minister to our agents abroad concern- ! 
mg other matters, and the publication of wliich i 
w'ould bo injurious to the^public service, and 
would havo the effect of defeating tho object 
which Parliament aud tho Government ought to 
have in view. Tlio Minister at a foreign court is 
bound to tell his G uvernment ovt^y tiling lie hears, 
everything ho thinks, everything that is stated 
*to him whether in confidence or not, by the i 
Govemment with whom lie is accredited ; and it 
is manifest tikat tliero must^*l)C in his despatches 
a number of communications •of various kinds, i 
which, if imblished, Would at once deprive that 
Minister of all iiature access to such confidential ■ 
communications as are essential to the public i 
interest to have made. A*nd t will veuture to \ 
sa^f that any man who lias been at all con- ^ 
cerned in these matters, eitlicj* in the feovcni- 
ment or in diplomacy, will at cmw poo that if 
the rule were acted ujion that everything wliich 
a foreign Mfhistcr writes was strictly to bo 
l^id before .Parliament^ our Minister would soon 
cease to writg anything of benefit or of advan- j 

tage to the Govemment or to the counfry. j 

And when portions of ,the^ despatches an* with- ! 
held, it is not with tho wish or ilie intention or 
tho eliect of withholding from Parliament 
knowledge which it is essential Parliament ; 
should possess, but simply for ti lo purposp of 
not exposing your agent to the certainty of 
being placed in a position ^Hiich would deprive 
him of being at any future time ustsful to tho 
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Govfviua^t. Therefore when tlie hm. and 
learned g^tleinan now .moves for papers be- 
yond those wliich have been already produced 
with respect to these transactions, iny imswer 
is~tliat,it is not consistent with *ny pubHc 
duty to accede to the demand;* but at tnsi 
same time, if the. House cheose to appoint a 
Secret Oominittee to inquire* into ^ the whole 
subject, 1 can have no objection whatever to 
such a couqso. I have o^y to ea^ tliiA if a 
Secret Cominil^ee have to go through the 2*/75 
volumes of documents, I wish them joy of Iheij 
task. The Treaty of Adridnoplentself has Ijeen 
laid before Parliament.* 

* » * • 

The next motion, or rather two, or three 
motions, relate to transactions of a somewhat 
similar character — to the Treaty of Vnkiar 
Skelessi, and the communications, op the part 
of Russia, with the Governments of Turkey, 
Moldavia, and Wallochia. The Treaty of 
Unkiav Skelossi has been laid before Parlia- 
ment. That treaty — ^as is well known — ^was 
no doubt, to a certain degi'ee, forced upon 
j Turkey by the Eussian envoy, Count Orloff, 

I under chcumstances which rendered it difficult 
for Turkey to refuse acceding to it. Mehemet 
i Ali had invaded Syria, and hod advanced far 
into Asia Minor, and thpatoned Constauti* 
noplo. The Sultan applied to the /British 
Government for assistance; but tlie British 
Govcnimont was not at that time in a condi- 
tion to send tliat «fissistancc. We had not a 
naval force at our disposal sufficient for the 
i puipose. It was known that Eussia had 
offered assistance. The Eussian Government 
I said: “Wo kn^w that aj(plication has been 
^ made to England, and we should prefer tliat 
^ England should interfere ; but if England finds' 
it inconvenient to do so, we will give the 
' assistance that is rdhnired, and Constanti- 
nople fi*om tlio attack of Mehemet Ali.’* Tliat 
was done, and Eussia sent a force which did 
stop the advance of the Egyptian army ; and 
an arrangement was mode between the Sultan 
, and Melicmet Ali, by which Mehemet Ali was 
^ to be made Pasha of Egypt, Syiia» and a pUrt 
of Arabia. The British Gtivernment were, how- 
ever, surprised to leam tliat when the Eussian 
I troops quitted the Bosphorus, they carried that 
I . treaty away with them. It was^ however, a 
treaty for a limited period — that is to say, foy 
I a period of eight years. The most objection- 
able feature in it was, that the Sultan bound 
^ hiiusolf to consult with^tho Eussian Govern- 
ment on aU the affiaiVa of his empire— that he 
*did, practically, give to the Eussian Govern- 
ment q power of interference and dictation in 
Turkey, botli in her internal and external 
policy, which we thought wag not consistent 
with the indcpenddit position which we consi- 
dered it necessary that Turkey should miuiitain. 


j But that treaty ^^as ooncludcd ; and whatever 
might be the objection that England or Fiuncc 
wt^H^ dieposod to make to it, it was not oompe- 
tflnt for either Ehglan^or Prance— except by a 
d^laratiOn of w^— compel the parties to 
^nul ft. ^le ffsty coi^rse that we felt it was 
open to us to pursue was to wait until the 
troaV should expire, and then to endeavour, by 
friendly communicationB, to supersede the ne- 
cessity on which that treaty was' founded, by 
affording to IJurkey a larger protection than 
was given to her by the single engagement with 
Eussia. 

Then comes tlie question of the Treaty of 
Commor(!% of 1838, with regard to which I must 
• sa^, that, though eommei'cial treaties arc no 
novelties in the world, and though the man 
who negociates one can scaredy^hare a claim to 
be ranked with the* inventor of printing, or J;ho 
discoverer of the compass, or other brilliant 
discoveries, yet I do not wish to detract from 
the merit which is duo to the lion, member for 
Stafford (Mr* Urquhai-t) in connection with it. 

* ' * * * 

Now, sir, the hon. member said that Llussia 
had not acceded to this treaty. Other Powers 
did almost immediately after it was signed; 
but Eussia did not, and it is true that for a 
long time Eussia held out for fonner treaties. 
But, within tho last few years, Eussia has 
acceded, for she has conclude<l a treaty similar 
in principle and details to tlu^ Treaty of 1 888, 
with onet.cxceptio& — ^ihat permission is given t<j 
Eussia to prohibit the exportation of ccitaiu 
thingjfl— rto establish a monopoly— and to impot>e 
certain restrictions, internal wstrictioiis, upon 
Eussian subjects. The Britisli Government has 
been much pressed by the Turkish Governiucnt 
to consent to similar restrictions upon Jiritish 
subjects; but, as yet, 1 have thought it my 
duty U* decline acceding to those requcslj^. 
"We, tli-n*efore, stand in this way: — AVe are 
.bound by the Treaty of 1888, and the Eussian 
Ooveniment is ui>on the same footing, because 
the Bassian Government made its assent to tho 
in^iosition of these restriclious dependent ujh)ii 
Uiose restrictions l.>emg^cepted also by (jtlicr 
Eurp 2 >ean lowers. 

Beally, sir, ft* is hardly wortli while to defend 
the character of .my late lamented friend, Mr. ' 
Poulett Thomx^son (Lord Sydenham), from the 
imputation,* in the cUscharge of liis public duty 
as a. responsible minister of tlie crown, of being 
sw^ed either by private interest, family inir- 
Buits, br any other motive than by a sense of 
public dhty. Those who knew Giat man — and 
‘ cvetj^ mtin who knew him must regret his great 
and serious bss to the public service — must 
have known that ift there was a man that was 
incapable of swerving from his ijublic duty 
from any sndi base and jordid motives as those 
imputed to him, Lord Sydenham was the man. 1 


t 
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I mast therefore, sir, beg fo be eaccased frdm 

Haying any more on that sabject. / > : 

^ 1 can state to the House the ^fS»rein:es Ji>e« 
tween the draft of the^caty sent out iii d|^- 
Hcqiieuce of communjbatiO^s betWe^ Mr. 
Urquhart, the Board of Tradi^and tthe rofeign 
Office, and the treaty concluded by -Ijord foii- 
Honby. The draft prorided that Bntidi >g(M3d8 
tihotild pay only the import duty thr^per 
cent., after which they miffht he transported to, 
and sold in, any part of the pttoman dbtm- 
jiions, without any fiirthor payments. The 
treaty, in addition to the tliree per cent, import 
duty, laid on a farther duty of' two per cent, 
upon the transport and sale of gObds ; and 
beyond that no other duty is to be paid in 
part of the Ottoman dominions. This woe^one 
of the things to which in negotiation we were 
obQged to submit. Nobody can suppose, espef^ 
daily ill an-anging commercial transactions be- 
tween two countries, tliat you can go with a 
draft treiity in one hand, and* a pen in the 
other, and say to a foreign minist^, “There, 
sir, sign that treaty, or jump out of the win- 
dow.’* You cannot do that, therefore you must 
negotiate. The draft makes no provisions wilJi 
regard to foreign goods purchased in Turkey by 
British subjects ivitli the view of thejr being 
again sold in Turkey. Thi^ was an omission in 
the draft ; but the treaty provides that foreign 
goods so ])urchased may be resold upon the 
same conditions as Turkish goods. The draft 
allows the Porto to levy upoif goods ea^iorted a 
<liity not exceeding the rate of throe per cent. ; 
and in return it allows British subjects to,pur- 
tlui,sc fill kinds of goods in the Ottoman domi- 
nions cither for msale or exportation, subject 
only to the payment of the trausijort duty on 
such goods, and to the tolls demanded for the 
maiiitfuiance of the roads along wliich the 
goods are conveyed : the treaty liniits the ex- 
poiii duty to three per cent., and admits of 
duties being levied upon goods purchased by* 
British subjects for resale in Turkey to the 
same amount as those levied upon subjects of 
the most favoured nations. It further stipu- 
lates with regard tr goods re-exi)orted, and 
which may not liave paid interior duties, that 
British subjects shall pay in lioif of such inte- 
rior duties one fixed duty of nino per cent It 
was a great object with us to aboli^ these inte- 
rior duties, which were a great obstacle to the 
progress of British manufactured goods in 
Turkey, and which being made arbitirarily at 
the caprice of the governors of the pmvinces, 
were unceriaiu in thedr amount and excessively; 
vexatious in their mode of being levied. (The 
draft provides that no duties shall be levied on 
goods in transihb ; the troaliy limits the du+ies 
on goods in tranaiki to the three per cent im- 
})Ost. The drall does not nllude to tlic point I 
am now about to state.’ The trea^-y sjjccifies in 


detail the yarioua peats of the Ottoman empire 
at vi^ich rit is ap^fikahle, and records the em* 
sent 'of ih^ Bbrte td iother' powers' settling their 
ooihmerciai matt^^jupon the . same basis. Of 
it Wim ^tehd(^ .tb^,bd all other powers 

•vrithm ther fiance and this is the 

memorahdn^vf *hav6 the^ draft. The 
above seanp} lb the essential’ pbint'tb bo dis- 
cusse^ : I think I have How ^ted enough 
w^h Wga(4 the carnmeroial trOaity. 

The neit 'motidn which (Stands in order is the 
Treaty of July, 1840, That treaty, the trans- 
aetaons which^M to it and' which have followed 
it, have been jfhe subject of 'much diseu^n in 
Parliament; and upon these matters it was my 
duty to lay upon table of the House some 
bine books of no inconsiderable dimensions. I 
believe, therefore, that Parliament and the 
country aHe pretty well supplied with informa- 
tion upon those transactions ; and, in fact, if 
they were not, the subject would retjuirc fur 
more time than the indulgence of the 1 rouse 
would probably accord to me. In point of fact, 
there is hardly one of these motions — forty in 
number — ^whieh, to discuss^ thorn thoroughly, 
would •not require the whole day. It is clear, 
therefore, that I can giily take the salient 
points here and there of such objections as 
struck me to be of force in the course of the 
hon. and learned geiitleman*a speech. The his- 
tory of the treaty of 1840 is simply this: 
Mehemot Ali wanted to make himself inde{>en- 
dent ; but he saw, with the sagacity that belongs 
to him, that Egypt alone would not foim an 
indei)endeut State; and, therefore, ho detev- 
niitiecl to add to Egypt the whole of Syria and 
Arabia, and such parts of Asia Mi nor us he 
could get. Ho was prevented in that determi- 
nation. He was stopped by the Brussians. lie 
was persuaded to accept a modified an-iingo- 
luent, by wlifch he became f^ashu and Governor 
of Syria and Egypt; and foV a few years ho 
did BO, but in the mean time ho proceeded to 
augment his army and to increase liia navy, 
and in 1839 ho broke loose again, invaded Asia 
Minor, and threatened the capital of the 
Tutkish empire. Those familiar with the oveuis 
of that period will remember the important 
battles which took place between his forces and 
the Turkish army, his rapid defeats of the 
Turks, and tile extent to which the Sultan's ■ 
Ijewer was prostrate^ before* the forces of 
Mehemet Ali. It became then a matter of 
serious consideration for the Powers of Euroixi 
to detemine what tl^y ghould do, and what 
would he the consequences of the uninterrupted 
access of the Russians. Europe ha<l for some 
years, from 1832 dawn to 1838-9, Iweu contin- 
uaUy kept in a state of anxiety upon the subject 
of Eastern affairs. We were told that Mehemet 
AH was going to take Turkey, but the Russians 
wmuld interpose; that England and Prance 
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.would xkot permit Constantiuoplo to be occu- 
pied by the EussianH ; and that tbcre would be 
a general war in Euroi^e, and that aomething 
must bo done. WelJ, negotiation for a long 
while prevented an explosion ; but the explosi 9 n 
' at last took place. 1 know it wa5 the opiuioiw 

1 of somo that it would have hcCn far bettor to 

I Imvo allowed thi» Jiew Arabian mpnarchy Or 
empire to be created ; that wc ou<^t to have 
entered into*^ relations with® iMelunnet^Ali as an 
' indepoudent sovereign ; and it did iic)t signify to 
us or anybody el.s(3 whether 'I’llrkey was in that 
way (lisitiomberod or not. 1 oA^aiiily was not 
I of that opinion ; tho Government Ayas not of 
that opinion ; tho other Powers of Eiicope wore 
not of that opinion. It did nppear to ell • 

I even to Eussia that tho Turkish cui]»ire, as it 
exists, could be furinitlablo to none of its neigh- 
bouiv, but that it is useful a*? an cleivent in tho 
general p('ace of the w6rld ; that if Turkey was 
to bo dii^iJKMiibercd, thoiu would be. a scramble 
for dilVerent liovtions of her emynre, which 
muet complicate the dilfereucca between the 
towers of Eur(^|)e, and that a general war, in 
all j»robabiIity, would bt^ the result. It wa.M, 
therefore, thought better, tor tho sake of peace 
and for tho iiit crests of hhin»pe, to sustaiu the 
Turkish emi»ir(' such as it was, and to i>roveut 
its dismonibtirmcjit by the assault of Mehemet 
Ali. England, Au.stria, Eiissia, and Prussia, also 
were of that opinion. We thought at first that 
Franco was of that oi)iniou too, for wo were in 
coramuiiicarmn wiUi France upon that snbjeid. 
Indeed, wetlioiight fora longtime that the French 
Government was disposed to go along with us in 
the inoasnros that we boliewd necessary, dif- 
ferent views, however, pi-cvailed at lon/cth in 
^ Franco. 11 is not for me to i)ass judgment 
upon those viewis. Tho fact Avas that the 
Freneh Govorumciit declare\l o/or arul over 
again tliat tliey <^>uld not, witlA^ut running 
counter to ]mblie ‘opinion in that country, make 
tliciiisclves a party to ;ujy tocreive measures for 
the ]»urpose of stoi)ping the advance of Mehe- 
inet Ali, or obliging him to retire from Syria 
and content himself with Egypt. 1'hc hon. and 
* learned gentleman says diat, under these &ir- 
cumstaiices, the Freucli Govenimeiit jiropo-^ed 
; to us to send a squndrvm to the Dardanelles, 

: and wo declined tho invitation of the French 

Govomnunit to do so. I think that Ava.s not a 
wise and lauduMc course, or one by which aujf- ‘ 
thing Avas to avoided. \Vlv*re was the 
danger ? danger Avas in Syria. What 

was the object to be^ ac^ompUshod ? To com- 
• pel jMchemct Ali to retire, from Syria. What , 
caithly use, then, was it to send a squadron to * 
tho Dai'dancUcs ? S«piailri)ns eau only act 
Avh^ro the enemy is ; uud to send a squadron to 
the Dardanelles to cmnpel Mehemet Ali to retire 
j from Syria, Avould*. not very muterially liave 
promoted the object in view. We certainly 


agreed with Fran\}e,‘that if anything should 
pass an tho port of Eussia (who professed, how- 
evv, a desire to co-operato with reference to 
Tqrkoy)' of a hostile character, or, if it was 
ihoughtf better, Avith me view of retaining the 
indepenaeiitfe of jfcrkcy, that naval aid should 
not Jjo given <>y Kussia alone, but that tlie Hags 
of England and France should act in conjunc- 
tion with Eussia; and if tho Porte should ex- 
press that 02 )iiuon, we said we would send such 
a representative of the naval power of England 
as might show to the world avc Avere rejireseuteil 
by a certain naval force. But I am not con- 
scious tliat there Avas anything to do in the 
Dardanollbs except to show ourselves, and to 
• maintain the position Avhich naturally belongs 
to Ej*-?kind in a joint operation. Then the 
state of the case VAms this: — Tho French Go- 
vernment declined to act in the place wliere 
action Avas necessary, but they were willing to 
act at tho place where no action could operate 
upon the matter at issue. The hon. and learned 
meiifber, lioAvever, then s;i.ys, tluit to the asto- 
uislmiciit of England, (»f Frauct‘, and of all 
j Europe, toAvards the latter end of the year 18130, 
Baron Bnmovv arrh'od in this country upon a 
s[n‘ci{il inissi*)!! ; nnd the hon. and learned member 
stated ^lut Baron lirunoAV arrived for the pur- 
pose of piitihig an end to the mutual distrust 
which since 183h had existed between Enghiiid 
and Russia. [Mr. Anstky : Since 18b0.] Well, 
since 1880, But Avhat then becomes of tho 
charge •^vliich tlfe lion, and learned inornher 
I makes ngJiinst mo of being such a determined 
I iustrjimeut in the Juuids of Russia ? He says 
- from 1880 to 1880, during the nine years in 
j which 1 •Avas in tho olFico T have now the 
I honour to hold, there had been such mutual 
I distru.st beiwoeu the English and the Russian 
j Governments that it Avas necessary Baron 
I Briuiuw should bo cent us ambassador to rc- 
presci’t tho real \dows of the Emperor, in order 
,to reiuuvo that distrust. 1 am satisfied with 
that statement, Avbieli is liki.ly to bo tine. Of 
('.oursc, many circumstuures had conti’ibuted to i 
inspire ilistrust mutually in the minds of tho 
English and the Russuta Governments Avitli 
regard to tho vioAvs aiul intentions of each 
other ; and it Vas the ol ject of Baron Broiiow ; 
to remove that distru.st, .ind to bring a full 
explanation of the views of tho Emperor, Avhicli 
views, ho thought, would be satisfactory to tlie 
GoA^emment of England. But then, says the 
hon. and learned gentleman, there was another 
object in the visit of B^ron Brunow. He camo 
,to induce England to abandon her alliance with 
France, and to abandon also the measures ! 
taken for maintaining tho integrity of Turkey. 

If the hon. and learned member Avas perfectly 
right® Avilli regard to tho first part of Baron 
Brunow’s instructions, /ho aa^os as completely 
wrong in liis .understanding of the second. So 
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for was Baron Bruno w front being charged to 
endeavour to induce England to breah with 
{Trance, that one of the most explicit partft pf 
the coinmunication had to make was 
this:- ^ . \ 

We do not ask for it ; wo aro^^ire J.fiat your posi- 
lion re'^uires you should be well looked after ; hift we 
‘ do not wish to exclude France in any degree whatever 
tiorn the general concert which we-desire to see eatab- 
lidicil for the maintonauco of the indcpoiidenoo of 
I’urkey. All wo wish is, that you should fully and por- 
/ccHy undorstand that our policy, as^uch os yours, is 
(he inaintonance of Turkey as it is. We are anxious 
to co-operato with yon, nncl that you should co-operate 
with us, in maintaining Turkey such as she is, and in 
preventing the dismemberment of her empire by means 
of the estabiishmeut of a new kingdom in 

I^othing, therefore, could bo more frank 
lionoiirable towards France, and more directly 
(Contrary to that which w^is asserted by the 
hon. member, than was the projiosition of Baron 
J>i Mno\v. There was, as the hon. and lee^mod 
gentleman said, a difference of o|.nuioii butween 
the British Government and Baron Bri^uow 
with regard to the imniher of yhips which 
should centre at the DardanelloH. That caused 
a. rtdeponce to Tlnssia. The Euiisian Govern- 
ment acceded to what we pro]iOsed, ami from 
that moment the distrust wdiicli uj) to that 
time had existed between Russia ami England 
was removed; and the English Gov(*rnniont 
AV. 1 S convinced — and everything which lias since 
occaiTod lias continued that conviction — tiiat 
tin* policy of Kussi.i in tliis matter was the 
same as the i>olicy of England, nifinoly, to 
rnaintjjin the Thirkislj empire, and to prevent 
the ^furkish territory being BOv<‘rcd. Ihildic 
(jpinioii in France at that pcrio<l was so strong, 
that the I'’rench Government was 'prevented 
being a parly to any coercive Tneasnros, even 
had they so de*?irpd, whicli I am for from 
asserting; and the French Government said — 

“ I f ycMi other powers elniosc to act, we do not 
]u'ctcnd to prevent you, Imt avc say that we 
cannot be jiartics to such a proceeding.” It is* 
w» ]l known that by tlio gallantry of our admi- 
rals and Heet — by Sir Charles Napier in parti- 
cular, amongst otliers -those operations were 
brought in an cxceoirtngly short space of time 
to a successful issue. Tlio Egyptian troojis 
w-ere compelled to evacuate Syria, and the ; 
Pasha was compelled at last to accept the con- 
ditions which the Allied Powers offered him — 
conditions whicli he tlioiight perfectly compa- 
tible with the independence and integrity of the 
/rurkish empire — and conditions which, have 
resulted in removing from that time, to this 
tliose causes of disturbonce and disquigt whicl# 
lor every six months of the six preceding years 
had placed all the Powers of Europe in immi- 
nent jeopardy of wars and broils. Our object 
was the*inaintenance of peace by the removal of 
the dangers by which t\at peace was threatened; 
and 1 contend that cli^cumstances which 


have occurred since that time have amply 
proved that the course which we adopted wn# 
ivell calculated to attain that end. From that 
time to this, we have hcaa-d nothing of the 
a{['airs of ihe^Lcvant, except as regards certain 
•local broils l)etwee» tlic Druses and the Maro- 
nites. As far^s* the peace of Europe is con- 
cerned, nijjthing has since occurred calculated 
to occasion fears for its preservation. 


•• AV*. J. FOX. 

font 1786. i>tWlS64. 

[As RpocinyjUR or platform oloquenco, tbc locluroa and 
addroRses ol W. J. Fox, lor many years monibor for 
Oltiham, Avill, |»erhaps, for vigimr and carnostneps boar 
lUvouraklo C‘<>nlIun^fl» with any of liis tiriio. Mr. Fox 
was, we believe, ufhumblo origin, but during Ibe anti- 
CJorn haw aojitalion was a promiuont and .'ihlo pUilform 
champion of tbo objoct-i of ^the League, whilst at the 
samo time in his life ho coiUriluilod the celobratod 

liOttcTSof a Norvvieh Weaver IJoy ”to the newspapers 
thou isMied V>y lUo Assncialion. 

Sub.>c<piontly ho becuiuo a ijroaoher in tho Uiidnnan 
body, after which, 1<» ijuoto the w^ords of a writer in 
o/M<; Tnufij" “ ho took a i)Ossif.iou in'lcpcndent of 
all roctarian denominations,” an. I for in.iny years 
]>reuclie<l at the C'hapid in South Sfivet. Finsl.iiry. It 
was wbSst so onpatycil that he doliveml liis “ Lectures 
to the Wuiking ( at the National liall, Ifol- 
born, from ouo of which our selection has been nuuU?. 
Bisopiuiora, as will he seen from the extract gi\eii, 
were of qm most dcruocndic order; and it was perhaps 
partly to thia c.iuso and to tho oloqucut audii *ny with 
which he avowed them, that bin con)[»aralivo failure in 
tho Jfouso of f’onuuouH i^i to he attrdmlc*!. Ili-i 
presence nutl manner t>f delivery were also unlitvonrablo 
to tho chanro ot hU ever becomiiag a pleasant or attrac- 
tivo orator. 1 

On Tllli AlTR()AriIIK(» Annivkus.vuv ov the 

Battus ()!•' WvriiKiiOu. 

» 

{I't'om ft Lectnre tltHre^ed ItJf/im/ >//>(', 1811 .) 

a lWEiVTY-NINE years Imve vcndcrcd ih'' 
battle of Waterloo sufficiently remote for 
its character and consequoi^coa to bn justly ap- 
jjreciated. Tfio.s(* of ns who remember that ovont 
seem thereby to belong to another geiieratiou. 
M'hc veinran.s who celebr.ntc its anniversary ure 
now tljinned iif tlieir rank.s from year lo year. 
Th<^ pn9.sion.? and trinmjdi.s, liojms ;in«l ro;ir.s of 
thi^t period, liave passeil away; the writ or of 
fiction weavt’s the event into oornpositioii for 
effect; the Iii.storian compares documents, calls 
up his be.st power of narrative, and tries his 
skill in pliiJosoiffiizing ; the various interests and 
combinalions of partisanory which then divided 
tiie world have become faint and dim ; the 
school mastcr*iioiiits to the battle in bis ohnjuo- 
logical tfiblc, and in.stiaicts Ids pnjiil ; the mother 
/ind.s it ill her talc-lKiJk, arnd roeoiints it to her 
child. A?id how .slionkl tho battle of Waterloo 
be recounted P With what les.sons and appli- 
cations should it Ikj told ? How should parents 
of tlio working class present it to tlieir childrt?n's 
minds, so as to “ point a ;riioral ” as well a.s 
“ adorn a tale,” transmit liistoric truth faith- 
fully, ^r^ip \vi.sdorii from the event, and p>re.ser \'0 
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! the scn^e of that responsibility under which we 
1 teach whatever tends to the formation of cha- 
racter and to the guidance of fatui’e conduct ; 

I building up the young in the truthfhlness, 
honesty, and patnotiam, by which they shall 
rcndfu* service in their generntion, and do theii* 

, part i'aithfiilly, forHhe world's* jfepi’ovement. 
i This is what I will endeavour to show in the 
i present lecture. With what feelings antji len- 
dencit's sliould parents instl*act theiv ehildren^in 
the even is of those eventful Jitnes; how maho 
th(*m best subservient to tlyit which is the great 
olfleet of all education — the guidance of the 
mind in the way in which it shotfild g<j — to the 
j formation of character according ^hc truest 
and noblest princij)lcs. 

j iSTow, in tlio first instance, it is dcsiral^le that 
the child should be well made to understand 
wlnit the battle of Waterloo was, and what all 
battles are. It should ^lot be allowed to rest in 
ii mere collocation of words, the thing itself 
slioiild he r(‘alized to the mind, that tremendons 
thing of twenty -nine ycai-s ago. The imagina- 
tion of the child should he stimulated ; ho should 
have [)iotures placj'd before his fancy ; he should 
s<H) there the siglits niid sounds of thirh awful 
day. ^J’he pasture should bo presented in its 
<'iiinj»leteiie.ss. The ground should be traced to 
him. ';rho valley, with the opjxismg hijls, xtpon 
the one side crowned with wood; the mansion, 
the industrial farm-house, the land covered with 
tlivi vii^ening corn — he should see them all as 
the suu wa*^ shiriinjf upon them a day or two 
before the l)atil<\ 1T(' should he taught to behold 
t,li(» gathering of those mighty armies, from 
, 1 50,000 to 200,000, upon fhe op2W8ito sides, in 

the 2 »ride, j^omp^and circumstance cf war — their 
^ neighing steeds and ponderous artillery, theiy 
waving ]dumes and banners the glittering 
array on eitlun* side, their pridje in their leader, 
their eagerness for the conflict, am? the care and 
caiit.i(iu with wliith, by both parties, eveiy ar- 
rangement was made fur ‘the opening of that 
fearful scone. TJie rainy niglrfc, the dull and 
lieavy morning — the ceaseless roar of the caimOn 
- the impetuous charge— -the rapid retreat — the 
I artillery ranged at different points, and deafing 
havoc and destruction — the clang of martial 
nuisie. - the shouts of the victors — the screams 
of the wounded — all, all should ho realized, 
d(nvu to the last great struggle -i- the defeat — 
f h(‘ hot pursuit and desth dealt on every si^o 
upon those who were flying from the field of 
l>attle; and then the outburst of victoiy — the 
messengers speeded t*> aW parts of Europe— tlie 
ringing of bells — the glaj’e of illuminations — 
tlie shouting of the congregated multitude for* 
the fortimo of the world decidinl uimn that 
tremendous day. 

Yea, the cliild ^shguld realize all this, and 
should not stoj) here. The battle should bo i 
l<>olced at with the private soldier’s eye, as well 


as with that of tibe officer. He should be in- 
formed of the feeling of those wIk>, through that 
Iqiig drenching ni^t, were shivering, Godless 
aaid weamd, — so exl^sted that even at the 
noonti^. *of the f^llowuig day, when they were 
ordered to lie that the cannon-shot might 
pass* over tllem, some of them fell into deep 
slumber ii 2 x>n the moist oom-field, amid all the 
roar of the. battle, from which they awoke in the 
very agonies of death. He should see the field 
strewed with jy>me 40,000 corpses, heaped to- 
gether indiscriminately, men of all nations- - 
English, French, Germans, Prussians, Pole.s, — 
all blended there ; and then behold the wounded, 
with shattered limbs, crawling along upon the 

* rapks and piles of dead. He should then be 
taken to the temporary . hospitals, and there 
behold the lancet pf the surgeon as busily at 
work as had been the sword of the soldier,, the 
tasl^ of iunjiutating limbs, extracting bullets, and 
binding wounds, proceeding for eight days upon 
that blood-stained ' field. He should see the 
roa<fs from the scene of conflict, in the direction 
of Prance at least, marked by the corpses of 
those who weyo nut down os they fled, scattered 
here and there, their blood and brains seeming, 
as it were, inscriptions telling that “ This is the 
march Paris of the vast armies that professed 
to lie band(3d forrthe independence of nations.” 
From this his mind should pass to the l>ereaved 
families by thousands and hms of thousands, -r 
the sttfrving mphans and children, the broken- 
hearted ^vidowH,— the consequences entailed u 2 >on 
so many by all the ruinous adjuncts cf war. 

He should imagine, in contrast with the glitter- 
ing procession — the troop.s crowned with laurel 
— ^tho bands playing “ See tlic com piering hero 
comes ! ” — the gratulating cheers of the multi- 
iudes awaiting their return — another long pro- 
cession of sahlc-garhcd mourners, with the bitter 
t^rs .streaming down their cheeks : ho slionM 
witness the mined families, the crowded work- 

• houses, jails, and graves, — all these, too, being j 

monuments of the great battle, the glorious ! 
victoiy, of Waterloo. | 

The iiarOnt shouhl blink to his child no por- ; 
tion of truth conncct<^d •^vith such events ; he 
should give him no partial or one-sided view of 
the matter. *Look at the field of battle all 
, around. Trace all its consequences from that 
gloriny centre which, as an orb of darkness and 
misery, ra^liutes over so many nations. He ; 
should iinjiresR all this iqion the mind of the ! 
yovtl} ; be shoidd bring together the sulFerings j 
of those who iierishe^ by hundreds and thou- 
rsands, of fatigue and famine, more numerous 
than iliosG who fell uiion the battle-field. Thus, 
having assembled all these attendant circum- 
stances of the batt^ together, he should bid the 
child tliink upon them. He should sa} to him, 

** This is battle ! Such ^s \vai* ! and such was 
Waterloo! Understand the event, and then | 





you may proceed to moiralile upcm its evittieai 
and consequenoea.” - - ' ^ 

^ And wh# wiw . all, thJJ for ? to 
natural qaost^ou tto ohiM. t pfii^isaoiQ 
parent caa^. mato joo ft^tor . gnevrer flum: . 
thi3 wais tke coHipl^iok of a l^^p^^pn^^^Orts 
to put down tke Preneh B&vmU^ 

’ second Fr^obi wa« was tlie.oaii^t^iation 
first in spirit and pnipps^,, 
at tlie outset. This waa^ the aim "at last.^io 
rcidaco the Bourbems upon the ^rone oi Fvmee ; * 
to bring that country into the cdnditioii in which 
it had been before the .revolution ; to, wipo that 
event out of history^, toj^nge it, as it wore, 
from any record in the livii:^ and actM etate of ' 
Franco and Europe, and make it, as much^as* 
possible, wliat it would have been had that eyent 
, never occurred. That aim ^was thought to he 
accomplished. The victoij at Waterloo was 
deemed the triumphant cotnpl^on of the war 
: against the French revolution. < * 

But what was, in reality, the French revo- 
lution, that nations should have fought agftinst 
it, or that England especially should have sought 
its utter extinction? What, I say, was the 
French revolution P The outbreak of a people 
down-troddeu, starved, insulted, spurned, and 
scorned, till humanity could bear no moi;^. Any 
just delineation of the state of Franco before Ihe 
revolution, — the wretchedness of its peasantry, 
the grinding imposts to which they were sub- 
jected, the horrible insults to which they were 
compelled to submit, the lic^ntiousnews of its 
court, the hypocrisy of its church, and the in- 
solence of its nobles : any true picture of France 
before the revolution is a full justiheatiou of the 
revolution. Apologize for that event! Why, 
France would infinitely more have needed an i 
apology, had tliero been no revolution. Wo 
should have had to find excuse for a people 
utterly divesting themselves of the best attri- 
butes of our nature; submitting to be worse 
than brutalized; mid with the form of man*' 
ijidicating nothing of that divine spirit within, 
by which ho asserts the dignity of his being, 
claims his rights, and will not be like the poor 
Avorm — ii-odden upon oven without writhing 
under and against the foot by which he, is 
crushed. Apologize for the Freifch revolution ! 

1 say, we must have apologized not only for 
Franco, but for human nature, for the course of 
events, for the plan of the world, •and for the 
Divine* Providence itself, had there been no 
; French revolution. ’ . 

j It was to quell this just and inevitable out- 
I break, to expunge it from his^iy, to reVerec all 
! that it had done, to tum b^k the A^heels of ' 

I time: for this it was that Europe fought; for 
this did Britain expend its«woalth and people ; 
and for this did Wellington triumph at Waterloo. 

But" then it is sa^, a mild revolution — a 
moderate reform — mignt have been a very good 

KO. XIV. \ 


y 

^i^^.the then eristi^.e^ 4 

F|UU€| . na^ but ttoy/^cre so yioiont, ^ 
heao^jjlv. Iim cammitted to moivy outrages 
the gentleneea of f^any classes in 
i^j^uf^ntterly retoils from csdiibition 
tohmar wto^vep. Wc fre- 
quently with peofde tafeel like 

^dy^wlieif he saw .th^>>i)^:)^ 

a cruel puht^noN^I^ to whu^ in 
some tied iojk inige wheel, 

a massivo biodgcoji 
itood ov0i^;hito,4ba^^ his. body, a tone 
cracking at and the safTemr. utterii^ 

excruciating mdns and yeHs. ** Pray, iny dear 
lelJow,*’ kaid tne dgndy, your let if very hard; 
but the noise you mi^o is qmte vulgar and 
outrageous.” In like niattn^ wonld those sen- 
sitive Individuals have had the French people 
bear their*wrong|G^ and. make their changes os 
tenderly ai^ gingedy, an if a mere turnpike bill 
bad been the sum^ and substance of the whole 
matter in discufsten, and. th^ conld have 
afforded to act foi^ in .the codest and calmest 
manner the wropgs they had. endured, and the ; 

rights which,, as human beings,, they desired and | 

claimed. It is not in the nature of things that i 

such should have been , the case. The French ! 

revolution was a natural reaction, the result of j 

the principles of. our being, which work as in- j 

fallibly * under such drcumstaucos as do the ! 

mighty powers and elements of the material | 

world in their oombmatiem, when the liquid 1 

metals and liberated gases are commingling [ 

and exploding in the bowels of the earth. When 
the volcano roars and the earthquiike shakes 
down towns and diies, yon cannot then inter- 
pose, and my to Nature, ** !Qe moderate, and 
effect your changes and revolutions more gently 
*than tois ! ” It is not in the elements of things, 
or in their laws, that such should be the case ; 
nor is it in^ose of our rfvn being, when the 
tyranny of ages is to he heaved off from the 
breast of a nation that it may breathe freely ; 
when humanity starts np to a full sense of the 
ei^joyiffent of its rights and dignity from a state 
of degradation,. — it is not, I say, in the nature 
of inan that this should be done quietly.^ 

^^Groat evils ask great paeeisos to redress thorn, 

And whii'lwinds ntlieet s^tfr pestilence.'' 

Ilad the Frea<^" taken cou^el of more 7720- 
demte persoift^ they would have made a nice 
Httle revolptx<p^f , like^ that which occarred in 
England in Qreat core would have been 

taken with the cliange persons to alter no 
principlca One sot gf p^ple, perhaps, would 
have moved , from the possession of good 
things, and onotKer set. would havo moved into 
their eiijoymont, unless, indtod, the same parties 
had maintained their standing just by the ohs^ge 
and toansfer of their allegiance. There might 
have been a little incident^ massacre, like that 
at Glencoe, or a bit of civil Avar like that Avhich 
• • u 2 
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occurred in Ireland, concluding with a treaty 
• only made to he yloloted. A little toleration 
might have been established, and a good deal of 
penalty inflicted by the side of that toleration. 
The plan might hav(! been introduced of rulii\g 
a countiy through a Parliament, inSteiul of thet 
old plan, without a Parliamenh • A veiy gentle 
land tax might have been laid by the g.ristocra(fy 
upon their own ample estates; a system of 
corruption avid iuliucnco might havp^cen 8uJ[> 
fltituted for onofof i>rerogative, and that mode of 
having recourse to public creAt been resorted 
to, by which one generation makdifi^all succeeding 
generations jjay for its own follies, madness, and 
exti'avagaiico. « 

But then the bad principles of the French 
revolution rendered it, wc arc told, a tiling to bo 
guarded against. War against principle is at 
all times a very ho])cfiil undertakiBg ; it will 
.succeed when you can* knock down argument 
with a cannon-ball, and when you can pierce a 
proposition with a bayonet; but until that 
happen.^, war against principle more likely to 
load to the conllrmatioii of suoli principle than 
anything else. 

But wo arc told much of the anarchy and 
atheism of that period. What does that charge 
mean ? Why take the most far-going and free- 
writing authors who jirccoded tho revojution P 
Were Voltaire and Rousseau anarchists oiid 
atheists P Those who say so know nothing 
about ih(‘ir wiitings, or read them with that 
purblind prejudice wiaioh sees what it intends to 
see, and not what is really Ixjfoi*© it. Both of 
tho.se writers did as much against atheism, and 
with as much effect, as jjny man that ever 
graced our bench j of bishops. 

And then as to tho charge of disregard of the^ 
rights of property at that time. "V^y, in the 
creed even of tho Mountain faction, property 
was a foremost article. Property ufas as sacred 
in France tlirongft the I'ovolutionary times as it 
now is ill this countiy ; and'more sacred than it 
is at thi.s iiiomcnt here, if the property in 
question consists of labour. 

In looking at the French revolution, one 
thing sjiould never he forgotten. The people 
were, driven to it in the first instance, Tho 
principles which they laid down were the simplest 
and the broadest ; such as human nature, left to 
itself, eveiywhere recognizes. • 

A man’s u man,* for a' that,” 

c 

wo often say and sin^ and no class ohjecta at 
present to our doing^^^so ;,,and yet that was tho 
-principle of the Fre:^ revolution, “ All ye are 
brethren,?' Ur a Christian do^ruie ; and yet that * 
was theprincipleoftheFrcnohroYolation. Clothe 
them ih hateful colours as you may, you cannot 
strip fhwn the eye of posterity the fact that the 
principles of thoFrenchrevolution—theprinciplcs 
of liberty, equality, and human rights — are 




sacred and eternal principles belonging to all 
moralky and religion. They were so judged at 
the^timo by men who had to see and heai^s 
to feel; by men like ^at pure, noble-minded 
genuine^. Christiaq, phuanthrophit, Roscoe, of 
Iiivei^ol, who the annunciation of such 

prin^iplcB , with tho whole fervour of his soul ; 
and when the ]!lationa] Convention put forth its 
celebrated l^IHration of Rights, invoked all the 
powers of nature to gjvo it sanction : — 

** 0 oftioh its high import, ye winds as ye blow, 

O bear it, 3 ^^ wares, aswe roll : 

From tho nations that feel the sun's vertical glow. 

To the farthest extremes of tho polo. 

Eoiiml rurhts, oqual laws to tho nations around, 

Peac8 and froodom, its precepts impart ; 

• And wherever tho footsteps of man can be found, 

** May bo bind tho docroo on his heart.” 

c 

Crimes, no doubt, there wore — sanguinary 
and enormous crimes, perpetrated during jj,hc 
course of the French revolution. But, bo it 
remembered that these acts were done in self- 
defence. Tho revolution itself was completed 
peac!jfuU3s and no pi*oof whatever is capable of 
being adduced, that a peaceably accomplislicd 
event it would not have remained had it been 
lot alone. BuIj the fact is,* thiTO was a ceaseless 
struggle for a counter-revolution — a struggle 
carried ^on continually within, and stimulated 
from without. The revolution was never secure 
for a day ; there were always persons in diilcrent 
raiik.s of society plotting. Foreign gold was 
circulating there to bribe domestic trea.son ; and 
all Europe in afhis was thundering on the 
frontiers. Is it wonderful that crimes were 
comiaitted in self-defence in the circumstances 
in which they were placed? Blockade a man 
in his own house — bribe his .seiTants — put gun- 
powder under his bed — set fire to his dweUiiig 
already surrounded by banditti — and then you 
must not" be suipriscd if his conduct U miliar 
extravagant, and lie becomes somewhat violent. 
Let there be no exaggeration here. In describing 
Ahis event, we speak as though the streets of 
Paris had for years and years flowed with blood. 
Much th-^re was indeed shed of real noble blood: 
many fell under the guillotiuo who deserved 
statues raised to their honour, aud a niche in 
history — many who, if they had lived in this 
country at no ^at cLUtan«.'e of time, would have 
hod their chance of being hanged under tho reign 
of terror of William Pitt; for if the French 
literaiy, phiiosophic, and patiiotic men suficred, 
we must not forget that our honest Hardy, and 
not only men of the shoemaking class, but that 
our Ho'brofts, and Thelvyalls, and Home Tookes 
TT- our men of philosophy, literature, art, and 
genius— i were also perilled# and it was by no 
virtue of tho then* ruling power that we did not 
commit some crune9*as foul as any of those that 
stainefl the progress of the French revol«ition. 

And then as to the n^her who fell during 
tho revolution. Mr. Caiiyle has gone into this 

i 
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siil^jcct voiy appropriately^ in his oelebraied 
work. When tiie reign of teiTor was OTior, the 
authentic returns stated the victims to amq^t 
to 2,000, and even t^c emigrants, who t(i)k 
excoj)tion to the accuracy of^ that reti^, have 
not calculated more than 4^y:)lo Jbhe number. 
Many of the snifereTS were distingveishcd pe^ons, 
and therefore the crime made a noise aE over 
Europe. But be the number of irtetims either 
2,000 or 4,000, there havf been pwods whei^ 
by the operation of the com-lnw monopoly in 
this country, in one single year as much human 
; life has been destroyed as was sacrificed by the 
guillotine in tlie French revolution. The victims 
' of the corn-law are not cmly mor?f numerous 
than those of the French revolution, hut ^thtf 
kind of death — the abridgment of food, the 
sinking of tlie heart, the brealcing down into 
ul^uct poverty — tho falling almost from moral 
compuksion into crime, with all the horrible 
sensations and agencies that belong to it. — 
O ! these arc ten thousand times worse thtm 
tho sudden stroke of the gidllotino whiSh at 
once dostroj-s seiisalioD. 

« * ^ # # 

Having thus reviewed the war as antagonistic 
of the FroTich revolution, and having regarded 
tho events Avhicli were adjuncts to it, }.hc child 
will naturally impure after its consequences. 
“ What v/ss the use of this grand victory ? 
will bo tho question put to the teacher. Well, 
tho battle of Waterloo replaced the Bourbons; 
jjud wber(j are they now ? son ofttMonsieur 
Kgiilitc is upon the throne of Franco, and sits 
there jjomiiially as “the citizen king,” Jiy tho 
voice of the people, and not “ by the grace of 
( Jod.” ^riio Bourbons reigned lllltecii years, and 
those fifteen years of Bourbon rule required 
twenty-three years of hard fighting to obtain. 
For every lioiir which they reigned over France 
100 lives had been sacrificed upon the battle- 
field, to say nothing of tho tears and miseries 
aiicl tho horrors that attend a state of war, and 
the wretchedness which it propagates to the 
remotest distances. The i*oign of an archangel 
would have been dearly purchased at such a 
cost as that. • 

Well, it is said, they triumphed over French 
principles by the baitlo of Waterloo. I should 
like to know what jprlncijplea they conquered. 
They have not triumphed over iny opinion or 
yoni-s; they have not destroyed the thoughts 
and tendencies of the people of France. Civil 
equality is established there,, and exists there in 
a higher degree than ^in any other countiy on 
the face of the earth. There tho cabman, 
insulted by the marshal, may take h& honour-* 
able revenge for the insult — this, too, in a loud 
where Voltaire was beaten djy hired menials, and 
refused what was' called the satisfaction of a 
gentleman Ixicauso 1^ was not of noble origin. 
Civil equality exists ftiete, and an open career 




or talentsif which may rise, and tliat too with- 
out the accommodationB and subserviency which ^ 
often bo necessary in this countiy to attain 
distim^on. The prune minister there may live 
upon'k thir^ fioor, and be thought none tlxe 
tworse on that account. They have Ubeiiyof 
speech — far tadre so than the prejudices of 
society which cAre fostered here wiU allow. In 
France, u a man prefers Socrates to Jesus 
ChriSt, h^ says so, and nobody thinks of banish- 
ing him from society for so dying. Hero, if a 
^an is poor add zealous, and rather rough. in 
declaring hiS9rincfj[>les, he gets himself into a 
jail ; and if he Is in higher circumstances, why 
then he* holds his.tongue, and protests against 
being identified with anything so atrocious; 
perhaps takes part in encouragement of the pro- 
secution which makes a jail the rccomj>en8e of 
the opinic^s he holds in his heart. Besides all 
this, they have in hVanse — and this is the grand 
barrier against counter-revolutions — a landed 
proprietary of 4,000,000 people. They have 
eighty times the number of owners of the soil 
wliich we have ; of course, not uj^on so largo a 
scale, with such cnoiTiiourt wealth, nor indivi- 
dually possessed of a similar extent of political | 
influence. They have a sense of independoiico 
arising from property in laud, which perhaps 
scarceljr anytliing else in the world can give to 
tho same degree or extent. They have a nu- 
merous, comforiable, kfid, independent body of 
men, neither very rich nor’ very poor, but a>>le 
to hold their own, and to transmit it to posterity. 
And tho fear of the political economist, that 
I)ropcrty should be su})dividc(l until iliey g(‘t to 
the state of tho Irish cotter, never disturbs 
them, for nothing ot the 8014 tijees j)laco, because 
they have not to comi)etc in their rent to an 
’ absentee landlord ; they have not to atiirvo tliom- 
selves in order to get the shelter of a fortress 
against sttihration in thc^r little bit of land ; 
but they have the world boforcj them, being 
shareholders' in the* soil upon which they tread, 
and are just the sort of people, if their land be 
assailed, to defend it to the last gasp. 

Well, then, tlic French revolution is not put 
d6wn after all. Its principles sunive ; many of • 
its practical results are enjoy cil, and tfiat to an 
extent which makes it no voiy dear ])argain 
that the country paid for them with long years 
of trouble find a great deal of bloodshed. For 
^how much good, of far less amount, not to be 
brought for/tn instant into comparison with tlie 
blessings we have enumerated, have wars been 
waged, treasure lavished, blood shed, the country 
kept in commotion^ and *tho tide of civilization 
and improvement been thrown back. Tlie battle 
of Waterloo was a remarkable instan(;o of the 
combination of military triumph with poHticai 
discomfiture. That war was jiermanontly to 
settle Europe, and a pretiy settlement it was. 
Spain is not quite tranquil yot. Greece was 
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< 9 ppn flexed in .a di^erent way from what ihie 
a]^Sed^:^vmoign« thi^n intended# HoUand was 
reparation of Belgium from it*, 
Iceland, ^.aa so settled that the very chompiona 
ii^dn^leranoe.thoiiuielveB.)^ to eonced^ OathoHc 
rn^cipation. , EnglcMid wiu settled in ^ way« 
req^ir^ . the massacre . (nr % ^sorth* ^ 
wiiii^ led to , the im^endiarism* of the, southH- 
which necessitated ^ Beform BUh^and .i^hieh. 
will demand^reater dbicu^. yet., 7he Ste^gte* 
which was maii^ned witli massacre'and catitifan 
abroad* not only failed .theret fiab here, 
From ^y to ,day we sea the.indidiitaible ptoofb 
that that strifir is not ternfliiated^ .i^ the 
fancied victoiy is not gained^ * Altj^ngh its 
hero may have xaost jadicionsly dlspos^ his 
troops in Ireland, the spirit of agitation ^ere— 
Heaven jproaper it I — is working its way*paaee: 
fully, legally, .hut deterininately, toi^ards what, 
I think is due to< Ireland — not sopaintion, but 
justice ; freedom, and any degree of legislative 
independence which it is the.AvUl of that nation 
to require, and which I believe it will obtain— 
exhibiting the spectacle of the victor of Hapoleon 
^ becoming the vanquished of Daniel O’OonnolL 
, After a review of the facts and bearings of 
i that memorable time, the pai^ent, I think, will 
I do well to lead his child to moralize upon war 
I and tlie milifar^ jjro/cwion, I answer for no 
! one but myself ; and, in fact, what I say here I 
wish ever to bo understood as being not only 
my own personal opinloii, but as thrown out 
not for reception, bq^. for iuvostigaiion. But in 
my opinion — and therefore, I should like that 
point seriously considered by the parent in 
training liis child-^the militaiy jirofcssion is not 
nil honest one. Ohristiafity, or any other 
i system of mori^ity, ill deserves such a uame, if 
y it allows tlio hiring out of physical strength for* 

I the shedding of human blood, at the bidding of 
others, without having one's own a;>n8oianoo in 
the matter. Letc the parent, if lie sees the 
question in this hght, iuatil into his child's 
mind these principles, that he^ may mwer be 
likely to become a red-coated slave to others — 

! that ho may consider it 'as the privily of 
,« humanity that we arc moral beings — ^thaib jpen* 

I science U inalienable, and Biat the general* the 
government, and the monarch, camiot hold that 
for us, nor diepeuse witlr ohr obedi^e to its 
. sacred decrees, There is firstcpbligation of 
our being — the very soul of duty ; and he who 
puts it ont of his power , th judge of the 
of the cause in whi^ he is peiiormi^ *\ihe 
duiie$f* as ^cy, ore oidlod, of a soldi^, parts 
, with all th|j^||ividai: l^ brute, driven 

* by the . OM^y and the Vrill of another— he 
places laipiiielfjm a position so de^i^ed, that, 
wo ma^ weD blttfAi, to see humanity brought', 
down to that levels . 

The cost of wars and their results in im- 
peding the advancement of. oiyilizatiou, will 


.aimther brajeeh . of moral disquisition, 
wh^diftthe pa^t .slMy fmr himselfi and 
thigp<w l%ht./;i9ip<m i^. his dyid.. Shis .same 
tt^oh .war post m addition to our debt of 
4^iOjM;0Op ‘^hafll.^ hniidened us 

ii^th ppmaneivt taxes. 

, ^he;very first patabKahment of 

paiuie aU,over the' ^rld, ^ tbiB gre^. victory ; 
<^^.^ater]qo, ^ the sgstimatea , were/ Jor 170,000 
^dieira, to be kept pu foot by tliia country as a 
sts^ng army., A^standing army! What 
hpiVe free 8tat& to do frith such a thing as 
tlmtP ( When I denoun^ the military pro- 
fessq^^ as unchristian, I may, perhaps, be asked, j 
**Are yoir/ then, for unanoing the nation P" ; 
•Ho; I would arm tJie natwii- It should indeed 
be '^e. nation. Under such circumstances, if 
the country was in. danger of invasion, every 
man would ^ turn o^ at once with his musket 
upon his shoulder. Give the people institutions 
whk^ a%act their veneraiion and love; give 
them laws w^^ioli administer justice to the 
milliuns, and bnng it to the door of the poor 
man's cottage; give, them establishments and 
improvements which secure to all the remune- 
ration of iliefr toil and services to the commu- ; 
nity — making them as happy as a rightful 
distribution of the produce and the wealth of a 
nation c'on render humanity— and you will have 
an invincible people, before whom all hireling 
bands will be scattered as chaff before the wimb 
Teach your children lessons such as these, 
growing ^put of the events, which may be laid 
before them in all varieties and forms. It is 
time to turn them to such account. Truth, 
goodness, and wisdom — oven these may grow as 
if .manarpd with the blood shed at Waterloo. 

The evils of the past are fruitful of blessings for 
the future. Let the page of history be inrned 
With II careful hand — let it be read with an , 
observant eye — ^pondered with a reflective mind ; 
and rich will the fruit become in stores with 
which he may endow his son — a noble and ! 
worthy heritage, teaching liim to judge better 
than, his fathers did of the merit , which nations | 
i^ouid recompense, and the crimes which they | 
should denounce. Oh, theye are those, by their 
inventions, mitigating toil, who have multiplied 
the mepins of enjoyment upon the face of the 
earth— who, liy tbrir discoveri^, have aided the 
advance of science, and let in the light of heaven 
where all hud beeh as dork as the dungeon. 
Then there are thope whose writings form our 
intelleeinial heritage and enrichment. There are 
the phiSanthropisis who have led society onward, 
healing 4ibe wounde^ and strengthening the j 
« righ^mii-ded. iure the world's benefactors 
ai^ heroes — tlipse- who, by their disinterested 
ezertiems, their longed painlhl study, and their 
noble ^sacrifices, have conquered good ^r hu- 
manity, These are the men to whom statues 
audpfllars should be.r^ed — theirs Ihc times 
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around whose recced ihe'pilQliL of 
should glour with unwonted' 
should the voice of puhlie 
aWdiiig to them a sfibed 

lasting gratitude than h^t 

waiTior in •ihfij field of hattid^cr ironv ^ ever 
could posaiWy deserve. Battli^oain&bt 
‘ of thie descni>tion : it ie l)j peacefid tftts 
society advances ; it ' is' ^ the powm Of 
in theii* benign infltteiiee^n|)^ .th8awangenie^t# 
of life, pubKe institutions, private ch^acteif^ 
it is by these that the wo^d gets its gob^ ; it ie'' 
in reference to these that the youthM 
should be trained. ' As generation after genOza' 
tion sees this matteir niora clearly, lEhd appre- 
ciates niore justly the achievements of ijie 
distinguished — the peacefully distinguished — 
in that proportion will honour be awarded to 
tlie^worthiest ; the nation: will Idolc back on its 
train of benefactors with unfeigned veneration, 
and the anniversaries it will bclebrate will be 
those in whicli some great discovitay or invention 
lias been made for the good of society, or i!bme 
important (idvanco effected in political liberty, 
miviug to those benefits their pemanenco and 
security; ,* 


BENJAMIN BISBAELL 
Horn 1805. Living: 

[The speech which follows, containing, as it does, a 
fine estimate of the life and oharac^ of the tito Frince 
Ooiiiioit., was delivered by Mr. Disraeli in the Doihio of 
Commons ou its re^asscinbling in January, 1852, for 
the iirst time after the great natioual loss to whi^i the 
speaker so eloquently referred. As a speoimen of care* 
fill and elaborate English it is well worthy of atton* 
tion the oratorical student, but it is not t8 be looked 
upon as ill any way repraseutativo of Mr. Bfsraolfs 
accustomed style. Some illustrations of his more vehe» 
ment nioods, and of that brilliant sarcastic force which 
have, in no small measure^ contributed to ^se JVIr. 
Disraeli to his present lemhng position as an orator in 
the House of Commons, will be given later on in this 
volume. J 

ClUKACTEll OP TUP PaiNCJB Co^iSOBT. 

N O person can be inseAsible of the fact that 
the House meets to-niglit under cirOum- 
stauces veiy mucli changed from tho.so which 
have attended our asaembliag foi* many years. 
Of late, indeed for more than twcitty years past, 
whatever may have b^ o^r " personal rivalries 
and our party strifes, there was at least oho 
sentiment in which we' all acquiesced, and in 
which we all shored, and tiiat was a acntimont 
of admiring gjratitude to that throne whose 
wisdom and goodness so frequently soBen ^d the 
acerbities of our free pdblic bffe/ond sd majes- 
tically represented the matured intelliiiieuce ot 
an enlightened people. All that has changed. 
Ho is gone who was the ccgnfort and support 
of that throne. It has been eaid that there is 
nothing which England so much appreciates as 
the fulfilment of duty.% The prince whom we 


loist ilot ofily was eminent for the fulfil; 
fiteftt of his dqty, but it was the fulfilment of 
th^ higher duty and it the fiilfilnsent rf 
theh^^ duty nnder most dHfici^t cir- 

of 

SoyOring#;' ' He»war th# One who 

pntoe 

of whicli Kb’: ^Ktical 
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eCt, so 

f. 6^ deHcaier'he^ Oli^ted even tliO 
throne % 'the digili^ imd*jmrity Of bds dOmes- 
' tic life, * and accomplished, 

a schen&e of 'cduchtlim for the htii* of England 
which pfoves hoi^; ocnhpletely its august pi*o- 
jectof had contemplated the office of an English 
king. In ' the affairs of stete, itMlr his serene 
spirit atid elevated position bore him above all 
the possible biat of onr party life, he showed, 
iq>on every gi*eat ’ occasion, all the rOsoui'ccs, all 
the'.pTudence, and all the sagacity of an expe- 
rienced and Tc^nriblC statesman. I have 
presumed, sir; to touch upon three instances in 
which there was on the pait of Ihdnce Albert, 
the fulfilment of duty of the highest character, 
under circhmStances of the greatest difficulty. 
I will venture to touch upon another point of 
his character, equally dktiirgtdshed by the ful- 
filment of duty ; but in tliis instance the duty 
was not ’only fulfilled, but it was created. Al- 
though Prince Albert was adopted by this 
country, he was, after all, but a youth of ten- 
der years ; yet such was the character of his 
mind that he at once o>>sorved that, notwith- 
standing all those' great acliievomenis which 
long centuries of internal concord and of public 
liberty had permittecl the energy and enterprise 
of Englishmen to accomplish, there was still a 
great deficiency in our national character, and 
which, il* neglected, might lead to the impairing 
not only of <lur social liapj)liics.s, but even the 
eofurces of our public wealth,- » and that was a 
deficiency of culture.* But he was not satisfied 
in detecting the deficiency, he resolved to supply 
it. His plans were deqdy laid; they were 
maturely considered, and notwith-steiiiding the 
obstacles * whieli they encountered, I am i)re- 
X>aped to say they were cmincutly successful. 
What might have been life lot had his tenn 
completed that which is ordained as the average 
life of man, i1^ may be presumption to predict. 
Perhai>s he would have impreesed upon his age 
not only hfe (^aracter but his name ; but this 
I think , posterity will acknowledge, that lie 
heightened the intellec^nal and moral standiiid 
of this country, that he‘ extdided and expandcil 
*the sympathies of 'all classes, and that he most 
beneficially Adapted the productive powers of 
England to the inexhaustible resourccfl j of 
science and art. It is eonictijnes deplored by 
those who loved and admired him, that he was 
thwarted occasionally in his enterprises, and 
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that he was not duly appreciated in liis works. 
These, however, are not circumstances for regret 
but for congratulation. They prove the leading 
and original mind which so long and so advan- 
tageously laboured for this countiy. Had he 
not encountered these obstacles, •had he noi* 
been subject to occasional dlistnist and misre- 
presentation, it would only ha^e proved that he 
was a man of ordinary mould and temper. 
Those who tnove must cliunge, aiu^ those who 
change must m'-ccssarily disturb and alarm pre- 
judices ; and what he eucounlered was only 
demonstratipn that ho wah a •ifean superior to 
his age, and admirably adajttcd to carry out 
the work ho had nndt'rtaketi. ^ir, there is one 
point, and one 2>oint only, on which I would 
liresiime for a moment to dwell ; and it is not 
for the sake of yon, sir, whom I am how ad- 
dressing, or for tlio generation to*, which we 
belong, but it is that «those who come after us 
may not misnppreheud the nature of this illus- 
trious man. Prince .Albert was not a patron. 
He was n(jt one of those who, by their smiles 
aiul ])y tliLM'r gold, reward excellence or stimulate 
exertion. His contrilmiions to the cause of 
progress aud iin2>roveint iit were far mor< 3 ^ power- 
ful and far more precious. Ho gave to it his 
thought, his time, his toil; ho gave to it his 
life. T see in this lion so many gentlemen — on 
Ixdli sides, and in different jiarts of it — wlio 
occasionally entered witli the Prince at those 
council bcumls wlicre they conferre<l and de- 
cided n]n>n the grait undertakings with which 
ho was connect<Kl ; aud T ask them, without the 
fear of a denial, wliethor he was not the leading 
spirit — whether his was not the mind that 
foresaw the dilliculty, and fi'is the resources that 
KUi>plieAl ilie remedy — whether his was not the 
courage to o\ercorne ap^sirently iusur mount- 
able obstacle?, and whether e^cry one wlio 
worked with him ttid not feci t-iiAt he was the 
real originator ol« those great jiluiis of iinprove- 
nuuit which they contributed to carry out. 
iSir, wo have been asked to-night to condole 
with the Crown in this gi’eat calamity. That 
is no easy oflice. To condole in general is the 
olHce oi those who, without the pale of sorfow, 
feel For tlio sorrowing ; but in this instance the 
country is as heart-strieken as its Queen. Yet, 
ill the mutual sensibilities of a Sovereign and 
a peo])lo llierc is something eni?obling, some- 
thing tli.it elevates the .siiirii beyond the or<|i- 
uary claim of cavfldy sorrow. Thq counties, and 
cities, and eovpor:itions of the realm, and those 
illustrious instil u I io|vs otloarniiig, of science, of 
art, and of skill, of whicji lu* was the highest , 
ornament and the inspiring sjjirlt, have bowed*] 
before, the throne under this groaL calamity. It | 
do^s not beconio tlio Parliament of the country 
to bo siliont. The e.xiu*ession of our feelings 
may bo lute, but oven in that lateness some 
propriety may be observed if to-night we sane- j 


tion the expression of the public sorrow, and 
ratify^ as it were, the record of a nation’s woe. 

J Wis with these feelings that I shall support 
lie address in answer Jio the speech from the 
throne^ * ^ 
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fBLE BAEL OF DEEBY. 

Horn ^799, Lioin/;. 

fiT may poriuif >fl be interesting to compare the snh- 
joined speech by the groat dearlcr of the Conservative 
party in the House of bords, delivered, as it was, on 
Ibe same evening and under the same circum stances as 
that of Mr. Disraeli, which here precedes it. For this 
reason, anff because in some respects it views the cha- 
I racier of the Prince Consort from a difleront stand- 
point from that of the noble lord’s representativo in the 
Commons, it has been added in this place. ) 

Akotiieu Estimatic of the Princk Consout’s 
Ciiahacteu. * 

M y LOEDS, the i)rc.scut is .an ocensiou, if 
ever tlii^re was one, on which it is dc- 
sirafihle that iioiliiiig should occur to mar the 
harmony, or interfere with the unanimity with 
which wo should carry our address to the 
throne. One of the main tojiics of that address 
Is to express our sympathy with licr Majesty on 
iha.t dct‘i) afllictioii wdth wliicli it ha.‘j pleased 
Providiuice to visit her, and at the same time 
our sen.se of the irreparable loss which the 
country lias •sustained from that calamity. 
The lamented Prince Consort wii.s called sud- 
denly, ir early iTftmliood, to a station the most 
exalted aud the most perikius, surroiinclt-d by 
every temptation, having at his command mvry 
luxury that human heart could wish for. For 
a periodf of two-and-lwenty years lie blame- 
le.ssly discharged all tlie duties of a husband 
and a father. He made his household the 
model of domestic order and family allcction. 
Placed in a position of the extremest delicacy, 
he so conducted himself that even the breath of 
, calumny never ventured tf> iusimiatc against 
lilm the slightest abuse of the iiiQuencc atlacli- 
ing to his high position. That illustrious 
Prince, whose loss we all lament, and to whoso 
merits HO much jastieo kas been done in such 
eloquent and feeling term shy the noble lord who 
moved and nfy noble friend who seconded the 
address, was illustrious in the truest and highest 
sense of the word. Such a tenn indeed is in ade- 
quate ‘to express his worth. Ho has passed from 
amongst us in the very prime of life, in the full 
vigour of bodily activity and inielkictual power. 
But he has not j^assed away without leaving 
mark behind iqjon the age in which he 
lived. ^le never condescended to flatter: on 
the contraiy, ujjon some occasions he even went 
to £he very verge of- indiscretion in iwinting out 
dcfecK-s ; and yet he pursued steadily, silently, 
and most unostentatioflsly, that line of life 
which ho had chalked eut for himself. He sue- 
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ct‘i‘tlcd in establishing an udpress of himself, 
vvhich will long endure, upon tho habits, tho 
fV(;Iiiig8, and the tastes of this country. Fi^ 
niiMi have had the opportunity of knowing how 
wide his Boyal Higlmcs?s range of stu^^— how 
{i‘W the intervals he allowed mo$t harm- 

Ic.ss and innocent rccrealions — hoW* assiduonsly 
he exercised a mind of morje than ordinary 
i natural powers, and more than ordinary cnltiva- 
i ion ; how he, as it were inst^ctively, seized upon 
t)j 0 main and leading principles of,, every question 
» .submitted bj liis considen^OU, and how unfal- 
teringly he worked every question out in its 
ininutest details. My lords, this is not the 
|)bicc to say that ample justice wiff be done 
! to him, but the couiitiy will, day by day, have 
' more ample moans of estimating the serv^es 
which he rendered to the pause of aii and 
; .science; nor is this tho place to speak of the 
i stimulus which he gave by hia personal atten- 
rioii and by bis unremitting efforts in the pro- 
motion of every tiling which won VI tend to im- 
' ])rove the domestic comfort of the hum¥^?cr 
clasKca of the community, to exj[)aiid the mind 
I ami iucreaso the sjdicro of intellectual enioy- 
, incnt, and raise the social and moral condition 
! of every class of her ]\rajosty*s subjects. The 
debt wliich is due to bim from the country on 
these giuuiids can hardly bo estimated at pre- 
sent, and I fear it 'svill only be estimated in its 
intensity in the loss of the advant'^gos to which 
I liavc rcfciTod. But, uiy lords, this is tho 
place in which one word at leatt slioul<l*bo said 
upon a different [)ortion of his life; I mean 
, upon the part whicli he took with regard to 
publi(; adairs. Some years ago, I recollect, it 
vn)s a matter of not unnatural conslitutional 
jrahm.'.y that any interference .with public 
affairs should take place from one who was 
allugcthcr irresponsible to the authorities of the 
country. My lords, those persons who so ar- 
gued argued upon a not unnatural constitu- 
tional jealousy, but they argued in forgotfnl- 
nesri of the very dictates of human nature, and 
required that which wa.s rendered impossible by 
the very constitution of the human mind. Ftir 
they required what amounted, in fact, to this ; 
that two persons should be living in the closest 
nnd most intimate I'elations, in the mo^ absolute 
confidence Which can subsist between husband 
and wife, and yet that the oijinions of the one 
should bo altogether concealed, and* that the 
thoughts of the one should altogether abstain 
from a consideration of those topics whichj day 
by day, and hour by hour, must I'c a subject of 
engrossing care and anxiety to the other. My 
lords, tho very sbitemcnt of facts shows the 
imi^ossibility of meeting tho views of. those 
persons who so argued. l»shoiild say there 
was oceflAion for that jealousy, if in his High 
position the Prince Consort had ever made 
himself tho tool, or sotSeHt to sub.serve the 


machinations of political parties in England. 
I am sure eveiy one who had an oppoHunity of 
jnd^ng will agree that no one could be more 
absolutely and entirely free from such imputa- 
tions, and that the whole 6f his efforts were 
directed, in*espcctivo» of party altogctlier, to give 
his Sovereign rfyS liis wife that counsel and 
odkiee .whiph’ he thought most befitting his 
positiqp. Bui if it was desirable that there 
shopld be ^s iniluciice between the Sovereign 
and the Prince Oqnsort on the siibject of public 
affairs, how much i^ore desirable was it that 
it should be exSfeised by him with a full know- 
ledge of every, political circumstance, of the 
views brot»|»Jit fonvard by the Minister, and of 
all the discussions which took place, than tluit 
it'shoulj^ be exercised in private, and with an 
imperfect knowledge of the grounds upon which 
certain questions were submitted to her Ma- 
jesty. And, my lords, P appeal confidently to 
all who have had tho honour to be admitted to 
that personal intercourse with tho Sovereign — 
which is the liighcst privilege of a Minister — 
whether from the presence of his Boyal High- 
ness, whether from Ins calm, and cool, and im- 
partial judgment, wdictlicr from his great ability, 
and the manner in which he applit^d himself to 
I every topic, they have not bceji frequently 
indebted, to him for valuable and useful sug- 
gestions and for great assistance. In the 
Prince Consort the Queen has lost not only tho 
husband of her youtli, the father of her child- 
ren, him to whom licr youthful affections were 
freely given and have in raatarer years only 
incinascd and intensified with conjugal lt>ve, 
bnt she has also kyt tho familiar friend, the 
trusted counsellor, the never-failing adviser, to 
Vfhoin she could look np in every difficulty and 
in every emergency, and to whom she did look 
up with that proud humility^ which none but a 
woman’s heaA can know, gloiying in the intel- 
lectual superiority of him to Vliom her own 
will and her own judgment were freely put into 
subjection. My lords, 1 do not doubt but that 
in the affection of the surviving mo/ubers of her 
family she has a source of consolation ; but in 
tho dischavg(5 of public duties slio must hence- 
forth tread alone tlic high and thomy paths of 
sovereignty — the sustaining hand, the guiding 
jadgnient,the never-failing counsellor, are hers no 
more. And wlfo, my lords, can hear without the 
depiHJSt emotion how, in the full consciousness 
of her utter desolation and of her aggravatcrl 
responsibility, in the very i)r(3sencc of death, in 
the first moment of that agony of grii-f, rising 
as it were beneath ,thtt overwhelming ^veight of 
that crushing boitow, she uttcrofl lliti noble 
words, that, with God’s blessing, she wouM dis- 
charge the duties which were devolving upilui 
her. My lords, I cannot pur.siu! the subject; 
but of this I am confident, that of those who 
hear me there is not one who will not join in 
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the fervent prayer to God that she may be 
strengthened in this noble resolve, and that He 
who has seen fit to iiiilict this heavy blow, and 
to deprive her of him who was on earth her 
comfort and snppoit, may, be Himself her 
comfort and snpport in this deep, deep gnefs 
My lords, tho wonb of our addi«ss may bo inade- 
^ato ; they are inadequate. Ifut if j^ey convey 
inadequately, they convey unfailingfy, not only 
the exijvessisn of your loidaihips* nnai\imoi6 feel- 
ings, but the luianimous expression of a nation’s 
devoted loyalty, deep and gr(itcful and loving 
os it is. My lords, in the jft^ence of this 
sorrow, 1 am satislicd it wnl be the desire 
of all on both sides of tjiis *and?' 4 ifiie other 
House of Parliament to contribute* all in their 
power to spai’e her Mojesty one additional care, 
one additional sorrow, added to tlios# which 
press so heavily uprm her. For my own part, 
and those with whom i have tho honour to act, 
such, I am sure, will be tlio spirit in which we 
shall enter upon the business of this session of 
Parliament. I earnestly trust, and from the 
tenour of the speech I am hopeful that her 
Majesty’s M iiiisters are disposed to meet us in 
the same spirit ; that they are disposed to ajiply 
themselves to those useful and practical matters 
in which all can alike join harmoniously and 
cordially for the improvement and advancement 
of our common country ; and not only to abstain 
from bringing forward themselves, but to dis- 
courage in others the agitation of topics of more 
violent controvers}^. and discussion, which, in 
tlieii* possible results, add to the anxieties and 
to the cares of the Sovereign. 


DAHIEL O’CONNELL. 

Jiorii 177&. I)kd 1S47. 

[Any sfcaudarJ cnlJ^ction of spoucbqp would ho in- 
comploto without sfuno spocimeus of tho stylo of tho 
groat Irish “ Agitator,” ps ho himself delighted to be 
calletl, Tiiougli not of tho highest or noblest typo, the 
eloquence of U'Cimnoll liad at tho time of its delivery 
rill almost resistless power, and it was raid that liord 
Derby, iti tho tlays of O'Connoll Mr. Stanley, was tho 
only man that tho great domagoguo over feared in 
dobato. It h.'iK, howover, boon WoU observed that V his 
chief cUaructcHstic as a daring leader of tho pooplo 
against tho existing order of things was tho wonderful 
Hugncity with which he could march along the boundary- 
line of strict legal action without crossing it, or coni- 
niitiing either hunaolf or hia followers,'’ At tho Triah 
bar he was buyond question tho first^dvocato of bis 
day, whether for oratory or ready adaptation of tho 
law. The speech soloctud below wos delivered At<a 
meeting of tho citiisons, freemen, and tkicholdors of the 
city of Dublin, held at thol^oyal fixchango, on Tues- 
day, 18th Sept., ISIO, to consider of n petition to tho 
King and Parliament, fjrayftg them to take into con- 
sideration the ropeal of tho Act of Union ; Sir James 
Hidden, High Slierill' of the city of Dublin, in Uio* 
chair. Some other speeches from tho same source will* 
bo foun’d later in this volume.] 

‘ IIkpeax ov the Us ion. 

[A resolution in favour C'f an address to the 
King and tho Imperial Parliament, praying a I 


repeal of the Act df Union having been proposed 
and earned, Mr. CFOoimGl), on commencing his 
8|)tech, deblapred. that] 

E ^fibred ta the meeting with 

unfbjgned^diffidence. He was unable ^ 
to jnstiou to his feelings on the great na- 
tional subject ou which ^ey had met. He 
felt too much of personal anxiety to allow him 
to arrange in anything like ordci^ the many | 
topics w^ch i’nshed^’npon his luiud, now^that, 
after ten years of silence and torpor, Irishmen 
began again to recollect their enslaved country. 

It was a melancholy period, those ten years-- a 
period bf which Ireland saw her artificers 
• starved-^her tradesmen begging-— her merchants 
beepme bankrupts — her gentry banished — her ‘ 

nobility degraded. Within that period do- 
mestic tulbulence 'broke from day to day into ' 
open violence and murder — religious dissensions 
werh aggi'avatcd and embittered — credit and 
commerce wore annihilated — taxation aug- 
meitt'cd in amount and in vexation. Tlesides 
tho “hangings-off** of the ordinary assizes, v,e 
had been disgraced by the necessity that 
existed for holding two special commissions of 
death, and had been degraded by one rebellion 
—and, to crewn all, wc were at length insulted 
by being told of our growhig prospcrifif. Tlii.s 
was not the painting of imagination — it bor- 
rowed nothing from fancy — it was, alas ! tho 
pliiiu representation of the facts that had oc- 
cuiTcd-^-the picAurc, in sober colours, of the 
real state of his ill-fated country. Tliere was 
not fL man present but must be convinced that 
he did not exaggerale a single fiict : there wns 
not a niftn present hut must know that more 
miseiy existed than lie had described. Such 
being the history of the first ten years of the 
Union, it would not );e difficult to convince anj*- 
uni>rqiudiced man, that all tho.se calamities had 
sprung from tliat measure. Ireland wa.s fa- 
, vonred by Providence with a fertile soil, an 
oxcellont situation for commerce, intersected by ! 
navigaldc rivers, indented at every side with 
safe and commodious harbours, blessed with a 
fi'uitful soil, and wdth a vigorous, liardy, gene- * 
rons, Olid brave population ; how did it happen, 
then, that the noble (pialities of the Irish ' 
peojde wejTC perverted P that the order of Pro- 
vidence was disturbed, and its blessings worse ! 
than neglected? The fatal cause was obvious | 
—it was the Union. ^J’hat these deplorable j 
effects woidd follow from that accursed measure 
was prophesied. Before the Act of Union i 
^passed,* it had been klready jirovcd that the 
trade of the country and its credit must fail as 
capital was drawn from it; that turbulence j 

and violence would increase, when the gentry | 

werer removed to residence in another ^^ountry ; | 

that the taxes should ij^reasc in the same pro- \ 
portion as the peopWhecame unable to pay 
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thoiii. continued Mr. ?>’(Joniien, “:y^either 

the argument nor the pi'Ophetic 4eai\s have 
otided with oiiv present evils. T1 has also l*»^n 
demonstrated, that a.'^ong as the Union con- 
tinues, so long must onr n^.^rtunes 
]iiU\ The nature of that iSSnsyfe, and the 
experience of facts which we have now llnid, 
leave no douhi of tin; truth of what has been 
asserted respecting tlie future, lint, if there 
))ti any still inmslulous,* he can only he. of 
those who submit their roasoft to authority. 

'r«) such person, the authority of Mr. »Tohn 
F«)sior, Chancellor of the Exchequer for In-laud, 
would i)ro]>jihly he conclusive; and«4\xster has 
assured us, that final ruin to our country must* 

])c the consequeiico of the Cnioii. T will hot 
dwell on the miseries of my country; I am dis- 
gusted witli the wrelchedift'ss the Union has 
pi-itHuced ; tind 1 do not dare to tmst myself 
\NiMi the eontomplaliou of tlie aocumnlathtn of 
soiTow lluit must ovorwlielm the land, if the 
Union ht3 not repealed ; T heg to call the atteu- 
lioii of the meotiug to another part of the 
sulyect. The Union, sir, Avas a violation of 
our naliorml and iulicrent riglits— a flagrant 
injustice. Tlie rejiivseniatives whom we had 
olccte<l for a short iieriod of eight years had no 
authority to disp(W(3 of their country ffir ever. 

It cannot ho pretended that any dirwt or 
c\j )Voss auiJiority to that oflect was given to 
them ; and the nature of their delegation o.\- 
chides all idea of their havhig Any gsuch hy 
implication. M’hcy were the sei*vants of the ! enriched her, hut made us i>oor indeed.’ Kc- 
uation, empowered to consult for its good-nut | fleet, then, luy friends, on the nieans cinploj^ed 
its masters, to make traffic and di.si)t3se of*it at j to accomplish this disastrous measure*. J do 

not .speak of the nieUncr instriiyienf s of bi ihery 
and corruption — we all know that overylliijig 
Vas put to sale — nothing profane or sacred 
was omitted in the Union rnai’t — offices in the 
revenue, eomiiiands in the Anny and navy, the 
sacred ermine of justice, and tlie holy altars of 
Cod were all profaneil and polluted as Iho 


must he still criminal, imless i1 shall he ludi- 
crously jireteiided that crime, like wine, im- 
proves hy old sige, and that time mollifies 
j iiiju.sti'ce info innoetnee. You may .smile at 
.supi>OHitioii, hilt in soher sailnes.<4 you must 
be convinced ilmt’ we daily suffer injustice; 
that every sucieeding day adds only another 
sin to the Vaialogue of British vice; and that 
if iliA Uiuoii contiiives, it will only make crime 
ht^vdilai*}^, h,ud iiijustico poiiift^ial. We have 
been rubbed, my tiouutvymen, most foully I’uhbod 
of our 1)irthrlgl«t, ot^mr iudejieiidence. May it 
not b' jienuittcd to us, moui'n fully to ask how 
tills eoii^ymmdtion of evil wa.s perfer ted ? for it 
was not ill any disastrouH bailie that our 
liberties wore .*s<niek down — no foreign invader 
bad d#sj)uiled the Iniul; we have not forfeited 
our count^*y by any crimes —neither did* wo 
lo.se it in any doniosticw iiisiirmetion. Xo, tho 
rebellion was completely put down before the 
Union was accomplished: the, Irish militia and 
the Irish yeomanry had put it down. I low, 
then, have avc hocome enslaved ? Alas ! Eng- 
land that ouf>ht to have been to us as a sisfer 
and a, friend— England, wliom wo had loved, 
and fougJit and hied for England, whom we 
have proteeted, and whom >ve do protect*- 
England, at a piiriod when out of 100,000 of 
the sealnen in her sendee, 70,000 wer(3 Irish — 
England stole upon us like a tJiief in tlie night, 
and robbed n.? of the* pr<*eions gem of our 
LilKuiy; she stole from u.s^‘ that which nought 


llieir faiita.sy or for their profit. I jleny that 
the nation itself ha<l a right to barter its inde- 
l»«'iidenco, or to commit political suicide; hut 
when our servants destroyed our existence as a 
nation, they added to the baseness of assassina- 
tion aJl the guilt of high irt'ason. The rea.son- 
ing upon which tho.so oiuuions arc founded is, 
sufficiently obvious. They require no sanction | rewards of Union sendees. By a vote iii favour 


from the autliority iif any name — neither do 1 
}>v(‘tcnd to give thorn any weight, by declaring 
ili(‘m to bo conscientipusly my own ; but if you 
want authority to indm.*c the conviction that 
tho Union had Injftsfice for its principle, and a 
o /iuo for its basis, I uxipoal to that of his 
Miijesty’s present Attorney-General, Mr. Saurin, 
who, in liis j-jlacc in the Irisli Varliaincut-, 
2 )lodgod liis character as a lawyer and a states- 
man, that the Union must be a violation of 
every moral principle, and* that it wius tf mere 
(picstioii of in-ndencc whether it should not be 
resisted by force. I also ajipeal to the ftpinjons 
of the late Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
Mr. George Bonsonby — of tljp ])rcsent Solicitor- 
Goiieial, Mr. Bushe — and of that spbnclid 
lawyer, JMr. Plunket, iTlie Union was, there- 
fore, a manifc.st injustiiM-'-and it continues to 


of the Union, iguoranci*, iucaijacity, and jiro- 
fligjuiy obtained certain jiromoiioii : and our ill- 
fated but beloved country was degraded to her 
utmost limits before .she wa.s transfixed in 
slavery. But I do not intend to detain you in 
the contemplation of those vulgar means of 
parliamoutar.^ success — they are within the 
daily routine of official luaiinffouiGul ; neither 
will I direct your attention to the frightful 
recollection of that avowed fact which i.s now 
part of histoiy, that^the rehcUiou ibeJf avus 
fomented and encouraged m ordei* to fm ilitate 
^ the Union* EveA tfie rebellion wa.s an aoei- 
dental and secondary cause — the real ry,usc of 
the Union lay deci>er, but is (juito obvious. » It 
is to bo found at once in the n JuflonH dissm^ 
slons which the enemies of Iceland have created, 
and continued, and seek to i)f3riicluatc amongst 


jo unju.st at this day ;^Jt was a crime, and j ourscivos, by telling us oft', and sepamting ua 
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into wrctclied soctions and miscrabli' aubdivi- 
woiis; they separated the Protestant Irojii the 
Catholic, and the Presbyterian from lx)th ; they 
revived <ySBry antiquated cause of domestic 
animosity, and they invented new, pretexts «f 
rancour; Imt above all, my aoi^ntryincn, they 
belied and calnmnialed ns io ecch other — ^iliey 
falsely declared that we luited each Dther, and 
they fontiuiy?d tf) rej)oat ^he assertion, •^uitil 
we caTfio to believe it; they succeeded in pw- 
duping all the niadru^ss of pat<.y and religious 
distinctions ; and wliilst wj lost in the* 
stupor of insanity, they phnklcved us of our 
(jonntry, and li‘ft. us to recover Ui oiw husuve 
from the honid delusion into which we hav«* 
been so artfully conducted. 

“ Such, then, were tlui means by wliich the 
Union was efhvtiifited. It has strij)ped uh of 
coinniereo and wealth ; ji has degraded us, and 
deprived ns not only of our station as a nation, 
but even of the name of our country ; we are 
govern I'd by foreigners — foreigners make our 
laws, for wci*e the one hundred members who 
nominally represent Ireland in what is called 
the Imperial Parlianieui, were they reajly onr 
rcpresenlalivos, Nvhat iiiHuenec could they, 
altlio\igh unbought and unanimous, luive over 
Iho tiro hundred and fiftyieight hhiglisli and 
Scotch members.^ Hut what is tin' fact? 
Why, that out of the one lunnlred, such as 
they are, that sit for this country, move than 
onc-fifth know nothyig of ns, and are unknown 
to ns. Wliat, for example, do we know al>ont 
Andi'cw Stmlian, printer to the king ? What 
can Henry Martin, barrister-at-law, care for 
the rights or lil^iertics of Ttishmen? Some of 
us may, pcrluips for our luisfovtuiies, have been 
eoinpelle<l to read a verl.)Osc* puinphlct of James* 
Stevens; but who knows auythiiig of one Crile, 
one Hiighaii, one (^'jiekiii, or dozen more 
whose names I uould mouiioii, cmly because E 
have discovered Ihem for the jnirpose of speak- 
ing to yon about them ? AVhat sympathy can 
^vet in our sufferings, expect from those men ? 
What solicitude for our interests P VYliat are 
they to Ireland, or Ireland to them ? No, ‘we 
are not ‘represented — we have no effectual share 
in the legislation — the thi)igi3H mere mockery; 
neither is the Imperial llParliaraent competent 
to legislate for us — it is too unwieldy a ma- 
chine to legislate with discernment for England 
alone ; but with respect to Ireltuid, it has all 
the additiomil inconvenience that arises from 
want of interest and total ignorance. Sir, when 
« I talk of the utter ignorance, in Irish affairs, 
of the members of the ImpeHol Parliament, I 
do not. exaggerate or mistake; the tniiiieters 
iheiriselves are in absolute darkness ^vith re'^poct 
to this country. I undertake to demonstrate 
it. Sir, they have* presumed to speak of the 
glowing prosperity of Ireland. I know them to 
ho vile affd profligate — I cannot be suspseted of 


/laUi-ring them — yft vile as they are, I do not 
believe they could have had the aiidiieity to 
inu^rt in the si^eech, supposed to be spoken by 
his i^faje^y, that had they known 

that, inifact, Trelaxid was in abject and increas- 
ing povert)»? they were content to take 

theii* information from a pensioned Frencliman 
— a being styled Sir Eranois DTvernois, who, 
in one of tlie pamphlets which it is his trade to 
write, has proved, Jyy excellent samples of 
vulgar arithmciic, that our manufactures are 
flourishing, our commerce extending, and oar 
felicity consummate. When yon ditect t)io 
ininisiers iheniselves in such gross ignorance, 
upon such authority, to place auinsnlling 
falsehood iis it were in the month of our 
revefed sovereign, wliat thijik you can bo tln^ 
fitness of nm^ inkior imps of lc;^pMlation to 
make laws for Ireland? Emlced, llie recent 
plaiu of taxation snflicicnlly evince how incom- 
petent the present scheme of Parliament is to 
Icgishite for In'lancl. Had wo an Irish Parlia- 
ment, it is impossible to conceive that tht c 
would have adopli'd lavt's at once o])pres,uve 
and unproductive — ruinous to the eouiilry, and 
useless to the crown. No, sir, an Irish Par- 
liament, acquainted with tlie state of the 
country; and individually ini crested to tax 
proper objects, would have, even in this season 
of disti’ess, no (lifliculty in raising the necessary 
sap)plies. The loyalty and good sense of the 
Irish lu^ion woi^d aid them; and should 
not, as now, j^erceivo taxation unproductive of 
money, but abundantly fertile in discontent. 
Tlierft is another subject that pecidiarly re<|iiircs 
the attention of Ihe legislature; hut it ojic 
which can he managed only by a, resident .and 
dome.stic Parliamoit — it includes eveiy thing 
that relates to those strinigo and portentous 
disturbances which, from time to time, affright 
and dc.;olatc the fairest districts of tin* island. 
It is a delicate and difficult subject, and ono 
til at would require the Uiost minute knowledge 
of the causes that xjroduoe those disturhaiiccs, 
and won Ml demand all the attention and care 
of men, whoso individual, safety was connected 
with the discovciy of a proper remedy. I do 
not wish to calculate Ihf extent of evil that 
may bo dreaded from the outrages I allude to, 
if our country' shall continue -in the hands of 
foreign empiricfl and pretenders ; but it is clear 
to a demonstration, that no man can -he at- 
tached to Ilia king and country, who does not 
avow the necessity of submitting the control of 
this poKtical evil, to the only competent tri- 
Bungl — an Irish Parliament. Tlie ills of this 
awful moment are not confined to our domestic 
complaints and calamities. The great enemy ^ 
of the liberty of the world extends his ipflucnce 
and his pow-or from tliq* Prozen Ocean to the 
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Straits of Gibraltar. He Itlireatcns xia with I by fomenting religious discord-serve her by 

invasion from the thonsaud ports of Ws vast abandoning it for ever. Let each man give iip 

(jmpire ; how is it possible to resist him wit^j an his share of the mischief— lot each man forsake 

impoverished, dividecL and disjointed empire P every feeling of rancour. But I say not this 

ff, then, yon are loyal t-o ijour excellent mo- to barter with you, my conntrymef^^I require 

iiarc.li — if you are attachode*^ thq List relic of ilo equivalent from you — whatever course you 

j)olitical freedom, can you hesitate to jqin in shall take, m 3 i rftind is fixed — I trample under 

endeavouring to procure the remedy for all foot the Catholic claims, if they can interfere 

your calamities— the sure protection against all with the Repeal ; I abandon all ^vish for eman- 


Ihc threats of your enemy — Me Repeal of the 
Union ? ITcs, restore to trishmgn tlieir country, 
and you may well defy the invader’s force i 
give biick iredand to her hardy and l)ravo popu- 
lation, and yon have nothing to dread from 
foreign j»ower. It is useless td^ detail the 
miseries that the Union lias produced, or ppinfe 
out the necessity that exists for its RepeaJ. I 
have never mot any man who did not deplore 
tlijs fatal measure, which has desjioiled his 
country ; nor do T believe that there is a single 
individual in the island who could be found I 
even to prcieiid approbaiioii ibat measiu*e. i 
r would l»e glad to see the face of the in Hu, or 
rather of iJio beast, who conld dare to say ho 
thought the ITuion wise or good— -for the being 
who could say so must be devoid of all the 
feelings lhat diMtingnish humanity. With the 
knowle<lge that such wore the sontynenffl of \ 
the universal Irish nation, liow docs it happen j 
lhat the Union bad lasted for ton years? The i 
solution of the question was oifs}'. The Union 
continued only liccause wo despaired of its 
Repeal. fTiion this despaii' alone had it con- | 
liiiued — yot what could be more absurd than | 
suoh despair? If flic [rish- sentiment be but i 
t'jicc known - if tlie \oice of six millions be » 
raisi'd from Capo Clcur to the GiaAt’s (’aiise- 
nay — if the men most* remarkable for Ibeir 
loyalty to lln-ir kiiig, and attfichmont to con- 
stitutional llliortv, will come forward as the 
I'-aders of ibc ])ublic voice, the nation would, in 
nil hour, grow loo great for tlic chains tliat 
now shackle you, and the k^uion must be ro 
pcalod without commotion and without difii- 
cuUy. Lot the most timid amongst us compare 
' l]«c present j>i*obnbility of repealing the Unirui 
with the ju'o.^pcct thatjn the year 17t^o existed 
of tliat nioasiu'o being cVer brought about, 
j AVbo, ill 1705, thought an Union possible? Titt 
! drU'cd to attenqit it, and he succeeded ; it only 
j roquire.s the rcsolntiou to attempt its Repeal — 

; in fact, it i-cqairos only to. entertain the hope of 

I repealing it, to make it impossible that the 

i Union should continue ; but that pleasyig hope 

j could never exist, wbilgt the infcnml rbissensions 
j on the score of religion were kojit pp. Tke^ 
j .Protestant alone could not expect to liberate 
his country - the Roman Catholic alone could 
i not do it — neither could Ao Prosbjdcriau ; but 
j amalgamate the thrpe into tlio IriahmiJn, and 

j the Union is repealed. Learn discretion from 

‘ your enemies — the)’ m^e crushed your country 

• N 


cipafion,^if it delaj^s that RepcaJ. Nay, were 
Mr. Perc6val, to-morrow, to oftijr me the Repeal 
^of the Union, •upon the terms of re-enacting 
the entire penal Code, I declare it from my 
heart, and in the presence of my God, that I 
would fiqyost cheerfully embrace his offer. Lot 
us then, biy beloved countrymen, sacrifice our 
wicked and groundless animosities on the altar 
I of ou# country — let that S 2 )irit which heretofore 
emanating from Dungannon spread all over the 
island, and gave light* and liberty to the land, 
be again chcriHlied amongst us — let ns rally 
round the standard of Old Ireland, and we shall 
easily procure that greatest of political bless- 
ings, an Irish King, an Irish House of Lords, 
and an Irish House of Commons.” 


JOHN MILTON. 

Horn 1008. DM 1675, 

[Tjie next selection, though not strictly .a epceimon 
of oratory, yet as ropresentingHhathigh oraboricuil stylo 
of pro.re'of which Milton was so great a master, may 
VtToll cleim a place in this volume.] 

KrLooy ov CuonA^ joi.r. 

I N .‘<j>t*aking of »uch a maiif who ha.s merited j 
so well of his country, 1 should <lo nothing, j 

if I only exculpated him from crimes ; parti- ! 

j cularly since it not only nearly concern^j the j 

j country, bfit even myself, who am so closely \ 

’ implicated in the saino dif^Tuce, bx eviiiec lo ’ 

; all nations, and asTar as 1 can, to all ages, the 

. exeelloncc of his character, and the splendour 
of his renown. Oliver Cromwell w'as sj»niijg 'm 
i from a line of illn.^lrious Jim-edors, wlio ■were 
I distinguished for Ihc ffvil fuuetions they j 

I suslained under the monarehv, and btill more j 

' fi^lhe j[)art whieli they took in restoring and | 

esiablishiiig true religion in l.iiis coinitry. In , 

the vigour *nnd maturity of his life, wlib'h Is' ♦ j 
tpassed in retirement, lie was oouspicuous for • \ 

nolliiiig mtre than for the slrictue.'\s of lii.i 
religious liabits and the innocene.^. v»f his life'; | 

' and ho had tacitly ckcrisb^‘d in his breast that j 

fiamo of piety \vlii(di was afterwards to stand ; 

him in bo mucli «tead ou the greatest oe'*asions, • 

and in the most critical cxigeju*ies'.* hi the , 

last parliament which xvas called by the Xing, i 

he was elected to represept his native town; j 

when he soon beeame clistingnislied by the ■ 

justness of his opinion.*'’, and the vigour and | i 

/ 
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decision of his counsels. When the sword was 
drawn, he offered his services, and was ap- 
pointed to a troop of horse, whose niunbcrs 
were soon increased by the pious and tlie good, 
who flocked from all quarters to his standard ; 
and in a sljort time he almost surpassed the ^ 
greatest generals jn the magnitude and the 
rapidity of his achievements, jfor is tliis sur- 
prising ; for he was a soldier disciplined to 
pei-foction in the kiiowledjje of himself.* He 
had cither extinguished, or by iklbit had 
learned to subdue, the whole hor.t of vain hoj^es, 
fears, and passions, which infeat^Jhc soul. He* 
lirst acquired the government, of himself, and 
over himself acquired the most signal v atones ; 
so that on the first day lie todk the fislll against 
I th(^ external enemy, ho was a veteran in arms, 

I consiimmaiely practised in the toils and tfcigen- 

I cies war. It is not possible for me, in the 

I narrow limits in which 1 circumscribe myself 

I on this occasion, to enumerate the many towns 
I whicli he has taken, the many battles which 
I he has won. The wliole surface of the British 
I empire has been the scone of his exploits and 

I the theatre of his tiiumpha ; which alone would 

' furnish anqde materials for a history, and want 
a copiousiu‘ss of narration not infenor ^o the 
magnitude and diversity of the transactions, j 
! This alone seems to be a siifticient proof of his | 
1 extraordinary and almost supernatural ‘virtue, | 
that by the vigour of his genius, or the excel- i 
I lonce of bis discipline, adapted not more to the ! 

j necessities of wav tlinn to Ihe precepts of 

, Christianity, the gooH and the la-ave Averc from I 
I all quarters attracted to bis camp, not only as 
to the best school of military talents, but of 
piety and virtue; and thatc during the whole 
Avar, and the obcasional intervals of peace, 
amid so many vicissitiides of faction and of « 
events, lie rctfiined and still retains the obc- 
’ dicncc of his troops, iiu>t by largesse's or indul- 
gence, but by his ^olo authority, a»id the regu- 
larity of his pay. In this ^ instance his fame 
may rival that of Cyrus, of Kpaminoudas, or j 
: any of the great generals of antiquity^ Hence 

I he collected an anny as numerous and as avcH 

• 4 cqui[)pcd as any one cv’er did in so sliort -a 
! time; Alhieh Avas uniformly obedient to bis 

i orders, and dear to the affections of the cilizmis; 

r Avhieb Avas formidable to the enemy in the 

I bold, but never cruel to those avIk^ laid down 

j their arms ; A\bi4*h committed no laAvless ra- i 

I vages on ilie persons or the ])roperiy of the^ 
inliabitanis ; who, when lliey eoiiqAared tboiv 
I comluct Avith the turbulciiee, the iiiteiiij[H*rance, 
the impiety, and the <K‘l»aifl*bory of the royalists, 
i were wont to salute tbent as friends, and to 

I consider them as gtK'^t^!. 4Hiey w^re a stay to 

i the good, a terror to tin- evil, and the Avarmcat 

j a«lvocatcs for every exej \ ion of piety and virtue. 

I Nor would it l>o rtgiit ia pass over the name 

I of Fairfax, who united the utmost fortitude 


with the utmost ^ourage; and the spotless 
innocence of whose life seemed to point him 
out as the peculiar favourite of Heaven. 
Jifs\ly indeed may yon be excited to rccoi\'e 
this Avreaili of praise ; tii^ugh you have retired 
as mucK as possible from the Avorld, and seek 
those shaded pf ^-ivacy which were the dcdiglit 
of Sbipio. Nor was it only the enemy Avlioin 
you subdued: but you have triumphed over 
that flame -of ambition and that lust of glory 
Avhich are wont to 'make t^c best and the 
greatest of moSi their slaves. The purity of 
your virtues and the splendour of your actions 
consecrate those SAveets of ease Avliich you 
enjoy, ami ‘Which constitute the Avished-for 
Jiaven of the toils of man. Such was the case 
which, Avhen the heroes of antiquity possessed, 
aftei^ a life of exertion and glory, not great(*r 
than yours, the poets, in despair of finding 
ideas or expressions better suited to tlie subject, 
feigned that they were received into Heaven, 
and invited to recline at the tables of the gods. 
But jvheiher it were your health, which 1 prin- 
cipally believe, or any other motive, Avliicb 
caused you to retire, of this T am convinced, 
that nothing tould liavc induced you to relin- 
quish the service of your country, if you liad 
not*known that in your successor liberty would 
meet Avith a protector, and England with a 
stay to its safety, and a pillar to its glory. 
Kor Avliilo you, () (h'oniwell, arc' left among us, 
he hardly shows a jAroper confidence in tbo 
Supreme ^dio distrusts the security of England; 
Avhen he sees that yon are in so special a man- 
ner the favoured oljcct of tbo divine ri'gard. 
Bat there Avas another department of the war 
Avhich was destined for your <*xclusive exer- 
tions. 

Without entering into any length of detail, 
I Avill, if possible, desezibe some of tlie most 
memorable actions, Avith as much brevity as 
you iH'rformcd them with celerity. After tbo 
loss of all Ireland, Avitb the exception of one 
city, you in one battle immediately discomfitc’d 
the forces of the rebels ; and Averc busily em- 
ployed in .settling the country, when you Avon' 
suddenly recalled 1o tbo, Avar in Scotland, 
llencc you proceeded Avilh unwearied diligence 
against -the Soots, avIio were on the point of 
making an rivruption into England Avith the 
King in their train : and in about the space of 
one year, y^ entirely subdued, and added to 
the English dominion, that kingdom Avhich all 
onr inomu’chs, during a. period of 800 years, 
had in Vain stmgglcd to subject. Tn one battle 
you almost annihilated «lhc remainder of their 
rfifrees^ Avho, in a fit of desperation, liad made a 
sudden incursion into England, then almost 
destitute qf, garvisoqi^, and got as far as Wor- 
cc.ster’n Avhere yon came np Avith th^m by 
forced marches, ami captqrcd almost the whole 
of their nobility. A .pr^bund peace ei:?uod; 
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when we fouud^ though inc^eed not then for vated by a name over which, as a private man, 

the first time, that you were as wise iji the you had so completely triumphed and crumbled 

cabinet as valiant in the field. It was your into dust, you would have been doing the same I 
cifnslant endeavour in the senate cither thing as if, after having subdued some idola- 
iiidiicc them to adhered those treaties which trous nation b^ the help of the true God, you 

they- had entered into wiljf the ^cneYny, or ^Ifbuld afterwards fall down and worship the 

speedily to adjust others whiclPprpmised to be gods which y^u* had vanquished. Do yon, 

• beneficial to the country. But when you saw then, sir, eontinwo your course with the same j 

that the business was artfully procrastinated, unrivalled •magnanimity. It sits well upon I 

that every one was more intent on his own you. H.^o you our coiyitry owes its liberties, nor 

sol fish interest than on the public good, that caA you suilttiin a character at one# moremoinont- 

the people comidaincd^ of the dfsappointmonts ous and moi*c aiffe^ust than that of the author, ! 

which they had exi)criencod, and the fallacious ttie guardian, and tl^ preserver of our liberties; ! 

promises by which tliey had been gulled, that and hence you •have not only eclipsed tlio i 

they were the dui>os of a few overljearing indi- achievenfojits cTf all our Icings, but even those | 

viduals, you put an end to their domination, t which have*bccn fabled of onr heroes. Often 

A new parliament is summoned : and the ri^t reflect what a dear pledge the Moved land of j 

of oleciioii given to those to whom it was expc- j your niftivity has cnti’usted to your care ; and ! 


dient. They meet, but do nothing; and, after 
ha\flug wearied ihemselvc.s by their mutual 
ilissensioris, and fully exposed their incapateity 
to the observation of the country, they consent 
to a vobintaiy dissolution. Tu this stat# of 
desolation to which we were reduced, yon, 

0 Cromwell! alone remained to conduct the 
government, and to save the country. We all 
willingly yield the palm of sovereignty to your 
unrivalled ability and viiiiie, except tho few 
among us, who, either ambitious of Honours 
wliicjli they have not the capacity to sustain, | 
or who (aivy those which jiro conferred on one I 
more worthy than thcmselv<*s, or else who do 
not know that notliing in tlvJ world js more j 
pleasing to God, more agrceahle to reason, more • 
l)olitically just, or more generally useful, than j 
that the supreme power should Ix} vcsictl in 
ilio best and the wisest of men. ,Such, O 
Cromwell! all acknowledge you to be; such 
are the services which you have rendered, as 
the loa<ler of our councils, tlie general of onr 
armies, and the father of your country. For 
this is the tender appellation hy which all the 
gfxxl among ns salute you from the very soul. ^ 
Oth('r names you neither have nor could on- 
dure; and you deservedly reject that pomp of 
title wdiich attracts the gaze and admiration of 
the multitmle. For N^liat is a title but a cer- i 
tain definite mode of dignity ? But actions ! 
sucli as yours surj[)ass, Jiot only 4.hc lx)unds of 
onr admiration, but our titles; artd like tho 
points of pyramids, which arc lost in > the 
clouds, they soar oImwo the .possibilities of 
titular ronimeiidation. But since, thongh it i 
be not tit, it may be e\j»edient, that tho high- 
est pitch of virtue should Ixj circumscribed 
within tho bounds of sotue hninaii ai>pftllation, 
you omlurod to receive, for tho public%fOoJ, a 
title most like to that of the father of your 
couiitiy ; not to exalt, but I’i^tlier to biing vf>u 
nearer the level of ordinary men; thc#titlo 
of king was unworthy t»he transcendent majesty | 
of .your character. For^f.yon had been capti- \ 

\ 


that libert.^ which she once expected only from 
the chosen flower of her talents and licr virtues, 
she now expects fi-om you only, and by you 
only hopes to obtain, llcvcre the fond expec- 
tations which we cherisli, the solicitudes of 
your anxious country. Revere the looks and 
the wounds of your brave companions in arms, 
who, nyder yonr banne?*.'*, liave so strenuously' 
fought for liberty; revere the shades of those 
who perished in the contest. Revere also tlie 
opinions and the hopes wliicli foreign States 
entertaifl concerning us, who promisi* to them- 
selves so many a«lvaniagcs from that lilxniy, 
which we have so bravely acquired, from the 
e.stablishmcnt of that new* government, which 
has begun to shed its splondonr on the world, 
which, if it bo suffered to vanish like a dream, 
would involve ns in the deepest abyss of shame. 
And, lastly, revere yoinsclf; and, after having 
endured so many sufferings and encountered so 
Aiany perils for the sake of liberty, do not 
1 sufler it, now it is obtained, citlicr to be violated 
j by yourself, oir in any one irfstance lm 2 )aired by 
I others. Y^oii cannot be trul}i free unless w'o 
j arc free too ; for siu»h is tho nature of things, 
that ho who intrenches on tho liberty of others 
is the first to lose his own and become a slave. 
Bnt if yon, who have hitherto b(‘cji the patron 
an(> tutelary genius of liberty, if you, who are 
ex'cccdcd by no caio in justice, in piety, and 
goodness, should liercaftcr invade that liberty 
which you have defended, your conduct must 
Ix' fatally opexative, not only against tho cause 
of JibtTly, bnt the general interests of piety and 
vfrtuc. You^ integrity and \ irtue will appear 
to have evaporated, your faith in religion tn 
have boon small ; your character wdth posb'rily 
will dwindle into insigniheance, by whieli n 
•most destnictivc blftw will be levelled agaiust the 
happiness of mankind. The work whicii you 
have undertaken is of ijicalcnlable mometif, 
which will thoroughly sift and expose every 
principle and .sensation of 5^our heart, which 
will fully display the vigour and genius of your 

/ 
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cliaracter, wliioh will evince whether joii really 
XX) 8 ses 8 those great qualities of piety, fidelity, 
justice, and self-denial, which made us believe 
that yoxx were elevated by the special direction 
of the Deity to the highest pinnacle of power. 
At once wisely and discreetly •to hold th(J 
sceptre over three powerful nations, to persuade 
people to relinquish inveterate* and ^corri^t for 
now and more beneficial maxims and institu- 
tions, to pelietrato into tlie remo^e|it paitj of 
the country, to have the injittd present and 
operative in every quarter, to watch against 
surprise, to jirovide against ijfnger, to reject 
the blandishments of pleasure apd the^ pomj) of 
power ; these are oxertionfl compared with 
which the labour of war is mere pastime; 
which will require every energy and employ 
every faculty that you possess ; which aeinand 
a man sup^iorted from above, and* almost in- 
structed by immodiato* inspiration. These and 
j more than these are, no doubt, the objects 

! which occupy your attention and engross your 

soul ; as well ns the means by which you may 
accomplish these important ends, and render 
our liberty at once more ample and more 
secure. And this you can, in my opinion, in 
no other way so readily effect, as by associating 
ill your coimcila the companions of your dan- 
■ gers and your toils ; men of exemplary paodcsty, 

I integrity, and courage*; whoso hearts have not 
! been liardeiiod in cruelty and rendered insen- 
; sible to iiity b}** the sight of so much ravage 
I and so nmch doatti, but whom it has rather 

I inspired with the love of justice, with a resjiect 

for religion, and with the feeling of compassion, 
and Avho are more zealously interested in the 
liroservalioii liberty, in proportion as they 
have oncountered more perils in its defen cq 
They arc not Htrangers or foreigners, n hireling 
rout scrajied txjgcljier from tlu- dregs of tlie 
l>eo|)le, but for the ino.'st jiart, uirii of the better 
couditious in life, of families not disgraced if 
not ennobled, of fortunes cither anqilc or 
moderate ; and wliat if some among them arc 
! recommended by their poverty ? for it was not 

i' the lust of ravage which brought thein iiiio^thc 

I lield; it wns tbo calamitous asiiect of the times, 
which in the most crili':al circumstances, and 
often amid the most disastrous tunis of fortune, 
roused them to attempt the deliverance of their 
country from tlm fangs of despotism. They 
>vero men ju-ojiared, not only to debate, but to 
light ; not only to avguo in the ^senate, hut to 
engage the enemy in the held. But, unless we 
wiU continually elwirish* indefinite and illusory 
expectations, 3 see not in whom we can place, 
any confidence, if not in those men and such 
as those. Wo have the surest and most indu- 
bitable pledge of their fidelity iu this, that they 
have already exposed tliemsclvcs to death in 
the service of their country; of their piety in 
this, that they liave been always tvqnt to 


asciibe the whole felory of their successes to the 
favoiip of the Deity, whoso help they have so 
spppliantly implored, and so conspicuously 
obtained; of tlxeir justice in tliis, that they 
even bjofight thf King "to trial, and when his 
guilt .was-,pro|^dl refused to save his life ; of 
their moderaUon in our own uniform ex^xerieucc 
' of its effects, and because, if by any outrage 
they should disturb the peace which they liavo 
procured, they thoniselves will bo the first to 
feel tlio mise^es wnicli it will occasion, the 
first to meet the havoc fof the sword, and the 
first again to risk their lives for all those com- 
forts and distinctions which they have' f-.ct 
happily acquired ; and lastly, of their fortitude 
' ii\ this, tJiat there is no iiistiince of any people 
who ever recovered their liberty with so much 
courage and success ; and therefore let ns not. 
suppose that there can be any persona ;vho 
wnll^be more zealous in preserving it. 

f 

*■ THOAfAS JEFFEKSOX. 

/fora 1743. DM 182fi, 

{PrCinkpl of the Upitrd lS''d-9.) 

Kxtuact rno.M TwrormL AnnuKss. 

D 11141X0 the contest of r»pinion thmugh 
w'hich xve liavc imssed, tlic ouimntiou of 
discussions and of exertions lui.s sometimes w(/nx 
an asi'xcot whfcli might iin]>osc on .st.rangors, 
unused to think freely, and to speak ami t*) 
write wbat th(‘y ^liiiik ; but this being nov/ <le- 
cided by the voice of the nation, announced 
; acco,nliug to the rules of the constitution, all 
will, of course, arrange themselves under tlio 
will of tli »3 law, and unite in common ellbrt.s for 
the common good. All, too, xvill bear in mi ml 
this sacred px*inciplc, that, though the wn'll of 
the majority is, in all eases, to iwcvail, tlinl 
will, to be rightful, innsi be rca«onabli 3 ; that the 
minority imsscss their equal rights, xvliich equal 
laxYS must protect, and to violate which xvouM 
be oppression. Let us then, fellow citizen. s. 
j unite v.'*th one heart and one mind. 

I Let us restore to social interconrso that Iiar- 
' mony and aflectioi), without which liberty, and 
even life itself, are but dreary things ; and let 
us reflect that, having Uiniahed from onr land 
that religious intolerance under whleh innnkind 
so long bled and suffered, wo have yet gained 
little, if wd countenance a political intolerance, 
as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter 
and Ijjoody persecutions. 

During tlie throes and convulsions of the an- 
. tcient wfrld, during the agonizing spasms of infu- 
riated man, seeking, through blood and slaughter, 
his long-lost liberty^ it was not wonderthl that 
the agitation of th^fbillows should reach even tlii.s 
j "distxJntandpcaceful shor^that this should be move 
! felt aud feared by som^ and less by others, and 
■ should divide opinioni^s to measures ol . ah-tv. 
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But every difference of option nofc a if- 
iVivnce of principle. Wo liave called dif- 
iorent names brethren of the same principle 
Wo are all republicans# we are all fcj^leralists. 
If there be any among us who would wish to 
dissolve this union, or to chalg# itsfrepublican 
form, let them stand undisturbed, as monum^ts 
of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated, where reason is left free to.coinbat it. 

I know, indeed, that some honest men fear 
tliat a republican government earinot be strong; 
that this government is hot strong enough. But 
would the honest patriot, in the full tide of 
'successful experiment, abandon a gcjyemment 
which ha.s so far kept us free and lirni, on the 
tliooretic and visionary fear that this govern- 
jnent, the worhVs best hope, may by i>ossibi?ity 
wiiiil ('uergy to preseiwe itj^elf? I trust not; 
r lu^icve tills, on the contrary, t he .strongest 
''■overmnent on earth. i 

I believe it the only one where every man, at 
l!jo of the law, would ily to the staudanj of 
llui law, and would meet invasions of the public 
oivku* as Jiis (»wii personal concern. Sometimes 
it is said that man cannot be. Iriiftted with the 
''overnmont of himself. Can he, then, be trusted 
with the , government of others? or have we 
found angels, in the form of kings, to govern 
him ? I'ict history answ'cr this cpiestion. 

bet n.*^, then, with courage apd cotiildeiioe, 
pursue our own federal and rcjmblican iwin- 
rlplos; our attaclinient to uniQu and r<jinuscn- 
lativo govornnuuit. Kindly separated, by nature 
and a wide oci an, from the exterminating havoc 
nf (jne (piarter of the globe; too high minded to 
oidniv the degradations of tho ethers ; pos- ! 
.‘cs'iing a chosen country, with room enough for 
t*iir descendants to the thousandth and thou- 
sandth generation ; cutertainiiig a due sense of j 
our equal right to the use of our own faculties, 
to tluj acquisitions of our own industiy, to 
honour and confidence from our fellow citizens. 

Kcsulthig nut from birth, but from our actions, 
and their sense of iliem ; enlightened by n 
benign religion, profe.ssed, indeed, and practised 
in various forms, yet ^all of them inculcating 
honesty, truth, temjierance, gratitude, and the 
love of man; acknowledging and adoring an 
overruling Providence, which, by all its dispen- 
sations, i>rove.s that it delights in the happinesR 
of man liere and his greater hapjnness Jiereafter ; 
with all these blessings, what more is iiecessaiy 
to make ns a happy and prosperous people P 
Still one thing more, fellow citizens; rPwiso 
and frugal goverament, which shall rostrean men 
from injuring one another ; shall leave thfBm^ 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of 
industry and improvement ; i^nd shall not take 
from thCj mouth of labour the bread it ^ has 
earned. This is the sura of good government ; 
and this is necessary to close the circle of our 
felicities, ^ 


i GABlBAJiDI. 

JSom 1607. Zivi/iff. 

(Tun following extract is fi'om a letter mldressed to 
the editor of Wation ^isse, by the Liberator of 
Itafy. It breal^ forth a fine spirit of pAtriotism, and 
IS worthy of preseryaAiou even Sn its translated form.] 

, TfiE Oafsp 01? FRBisnou m ISGt. 

I BESIRE to add my 4iame to tho four 
tRousand citizens of Geneva* who have 
addressed Bfe United States in *favotir of the 
nuainteuanco of fixe constitution and the abo- 
lition of slavery? ancF I liopo in so doing to ob- 
tain the appTo]^tion of the Libei’al press, and 
of all ‘my* fellow-citizens. Gloiy to Switzer: 
► land! Q'hal old home of liberty deserves to 
stand in the vanguard of human emancipation. 
Prom a fatality now weighing on nations, wo 
see great psoplcs grow less, and even disappear, 
before the lying flattcry^of de.sj)otism, and tho 
champions of freedom become the police of 
tyranny. Well, let Switzerland talco tho lead 
till nations repent. Tymnts pass away : na- 
tions aro immortal. What avails a minority ? 
Wo sliall conquer by aid of our old tmditions ; 
and wo»shall again see tyranny melt before Iho 
popular phalanx as snow l>eforo the sun. Wo 
shall conquer because we have right, justice, 
and brotherhood on our side. .Let mo now 
call the attention of Switzc^rJaiid to a great 
fact. Tho American reiniblics present to the 
world the spectaclo of the connection of tho 
IxeoplcR. A u' aggression agninst the Peruvian 
territory, completed by the Spanish .Bourlxuis, 
has raised a cry of sluimo and vongeanco from 
all her sister natioi^fS. If tlic older sister of 
republics will scud oue word o&oonifort to her 
spffeiing sister, it would bo a striking contrast 
to the shauiehil leaguer of tyrants against 
liboiiy, which wo now sec jii Europe. Mind 
this — I'olana^ swamped by Russia, amid the 
apathy of all, is the first stej) to a return to 
tho barbariBm of the middle age.s. If the 
“ Partition ” disgraced the Eighteenth, tho 
destruction of Poland is a lasting blot on tho 
Nineteenth century. Alas I our civilization as 
yet IS but false. > 


BAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

^ JBmi 1772. Died 1834. 

Thk Pkomulgatiox op TauTir, 

I HAVE explained the good, that is, tho 
natural, consequences Gf tho promulgation 
x>f all truths which all are bound to know and 
to make known. The evils occasiourd hy^ it, 
with few and rare oxeex^tions, have tlieii origin 
in the attempts to suppress or pervert it ; in 
tho fury and violence of imiJO.sturo attacked or 
imdermined in her Ktivjngholds, or in tlio 
oxtrav^anc(?B of ignorance and credulity, 
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I ronseid from their kthargj, and angi^ at ihe 
I xnedioitial diatarbance — .awakening, not yet 
l^oad awake» and thne blending iihe mcmters 
of tineafly drcijiras with the real ol^'ects on which 
the drow^ eye had alternately h^f ot^ened and 
closed, again half opened tdld ^gain half closea. 
This re-action of deceit and fitpewtitioii, with 
all the trouble and tumult ineident, 1 would 
! compare to a fire which bursts forth from some 
stifl^ and dementing mass on the drst admis- 
sion of light and air. It roars and blows and 
conveits the already spoilt o^ ^damaged stuff, 
with all the straw and straw-like matter near 
it, first into flame and the ne^ moment into 
asho.^. The fire dies oWlay, the* Vshes ai*e 
scattered on all the winds, and what began in 
worihlewness ends in nothingness. Such arc 
the e»’ils, that is, Uio ensnal consequences of the 
same promulgation. 

j It argues a iiariw or corrujit nature to 
I lose the general and lasting consequences of 
rare and virtuous energy, in the brief accidents 
which accompanied its first movements — to sit 
lightly by the emancipation of the human 
reason from a legion of devils, in our com- 
plaints and lamentations over the loss of a herd 
of swine ! The Cramners, Hami^eiis, and 
Sidneys j tho counsellors of our Ellzal^eth, and 
I tho friends of our other great deliverer, the i 
, third William,-- -is it in vain that ihesc have 
I been our countrymen ? Arc we not the heirs ' 

! of their good deeds? And what are noble 

deeds but noble {ruths realized? As Pro- 
tosiants Englishmen, as the inlieritors of so | 
ami^lo an estate of might and right, an estate 
I HO strongly fenced, so ri<Jhly planted, by the 
sinewy anas aitd dauntless hearts of onr fore- 
fathers, we of all others have good cause tA 
trust in the truth, yea to follow its pillars of 
I’ fire through the ditrkne8.s and tli^ desert, even , 

I iliougli its light.shonld but sulfioe to make us 

I c<u*taiii of its own presence. Jf there be elsc- 

. whore men jealous of the light, who prophesy 

an excess of evil over good from its manifesta- 
tion, we arc entitled to ask them, on what 
t‘ experience they ground tlieir bodings? Oiu- 

own cbnntiy bears no 1 races, our own history 
contains no reooiHls, to justily .them. From 
tho great eras of national illumination we date 
tli(» commencement of onr maii^ national ad- 
! vantsigos. The tangle of delusions, which 

I stilled and distorted the growing tree, hat^e 

been tom a^v^\Y ; the parasite wee&s, that fed on 
its very roots, have been plucked up with a I 
* salutary violence. '"To ns there remain only 
! quiet duties, the considut earo^ the gi*adual« 
' iminwcmont, the cautious unhazardous labours 
of , the industrious, though contented gardener, 
to prune, to engraft, and one by one to remove 
from its leaves and frosli roots, the sing and 
the catcipillar. But far bo it from ns to 
undervalue with light and senseless dcb*action, 


the conscientioiis hardihood of our predecessors,* 
or even to condemn in them that vehemence, to 
^ch the blessings it won for us leave now 
neither temptation or pretext. Tliat the very 
terms,* with wlfich the bigot or t]re hireling 
would blafi^n^the first publishers of political 
and religions tmth, ai*e, and deserve to be,* 
hateful to us, we owe to the effects of its pub- 
lication; . We ante-date the feelings in order 
to criminate the authors of our tranquillity, 
opulence, aiitk security. But let us be aware. 
Effects will not, indeedr immediately disappear 
with their causes ; but neither can they long 
continue «?vithont them. If by the rccejption 
of tiTith in tlie spirit of truth, we hccnnie what 
wn are ; only by tho retention of it in the same 
spiHt, can we remain what we are. The nar- 
row seas Hiat form our boundaries, what were 
they in times of old? The convenient liiglfway 
fore Danish and Norman pirates. What are 
they now ? Still but “ a span of waters/* Yet 
they I'oll at tfie base of the misled Ararat, on 
which the ark of the Hope of Europe and (^f 
civilization rested ! 

• 

F. W. ROBERTSON. 

’ Morn 1816, Micd 1853. 

ITjib short which follows is from an Achhv.'*s 

by tho lato I'cM F. W. liobei't.son to tho menihcisol, 
tho Working Men’s Institute at Brifjhton, of which ho 
was, during itB early years, the chiofornament and pillar. 

For la^go and liberal views on questions affcctiug tho 
! true tH)8itiou of the working classes, tho lectures ami 
addresses of this author arc amongst the most valuable 
contvibutions to niodorn literature.] 

Tiau Djimockacy DKrjxjiu. 

D emocracy, if it m(*nnH anytlung, means 
government by the people. It has for its 
j veiy watchword, Equality of all men. Now let 
us not endeavour to make it lidicailous. I suppose 
that a .sensible democrat docs not mean that all 
individual men arc C(£ual in intelligence and 
worth. He docs not moan that the Bushman or 
tho Australian is equal to the Eiiglisliman. 
But he means this- that the original stuff of 
which all mcui are madc,^is e»pal ; that there is 
no i*eason wliy the Hottentot and the Australian 
may not be Oiultivatcd, that in the lapse of 
centuries tiny may be equal to Englishmen. I 
sapfx>se the democrat would say, there is no 
reason why the son of a cobbler should not by 
education become fit to be the prime minister of 
tho land, or take his place on the bench of judges. 
And X suppose that all free institutions mean this. 
I suppose they are meant to asseil — Let the 
•peqple ke educated; let there be a fair field and no 
favour; lei evciy man have a fair chance, and then 
the happiest condirion of a nation would be, that 
whev every man h^ been educated mcu’ally and 
intellectually to bis veiy highest cafmeity, there 
should then be select^ out of men so trained 
a Goveniincnt of the Wisest and the Best. 
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and ita' ^ci lt>Qt& wlthiib fUid 
. ddsonil^od bjM9(«|«jartW)|w^ ^.>^4 

trtveroidpl^ii*' 4dmli£^w^ diih'td^ 

died, wm/oat botii i» bod3rAiid''|dittdy otiiii^ Ikbof 
August «)f«hs Mine y«M.J ' . ^ , , 7^' .; 

On iK«'Cto»iJU)iBATroN op ' iHB Ki^Vs^ 

MKSfiAOB ON TJIB |tBI.A.TldKd fil7BiSl$ZUiO 
BBXWBKN GiUSAT BbXTAIIT ANP PO^XVOAIi. 

M b. Sr£AKBB^<--Inproposmg to theB^yofle^ 
of Commons boB<dmowledgo, by an liumUe 
and dutiful Address^ bis Majesty’s mostgvadious 
message on the subject cl the f^attons siih«> 
sisting between Great Britain and Port^alg mA 
the present condirion of the latter state; •and, 
in calling on this House to reply to that com- 
munication, in terms which wil? be, in fa<^, an 
erlio to the sentiments contained in the myal 
message, and equally in accordance with the 
anticipations of his Majesty’s government — in 
doing this, Sir, I cannot but feel that, however 
confident j. may he in the justice of the cause, 
uiul clear as to the policy which it becomes us, 
in accordance with the recommendations con- 
tained in his Majesty’s messagei to adopt; yet, 
Sir, I am free to admit, it well becomes a 
British minister, in vecomn^ending a British 
House of Commons to take any step calculated 
to bring upon their country the hazards of war, 
to make use of the language of r^’et and sor- 
row that such a. necessity should exist. 

I assure the House there is not,*'\vithin its 
walls, .at this moment, any set of men more fully 
convinced than arc his Majesty’s ministerH — 
nor any individual more intimately persuaded 
than he who has now the honour to address 
you — of the vital importance of Gie continuance 
of peace to this country and to the world. So* 
strongly am I impressed with this opinion, and 
for reasons of which I will take the liberty 
before I sit down to adduce to tlie House, that 
I am perfectly ready fo declare that no question, 
involving a d^btful success or instruction— 
no considerafeiofn’ofj^erely.presenta^^^^-" 
and. Sir, I will gcr farther* and adeb no antici- 
pation of remote and contingent dbfieulfy could 
arise, wliich 1 should not A tboussmd times 
rather completely imss over, pr, at adjourn, 
than concur in a measure callii^ Oti^theivec^ 
ment of this country involve in the 
consequences of a ww. Btti,' Sir* urs , 

eases which render the ;uk>pti<;^i^f such A course 
not merely hononrablo and >]^nefic^ tint, also 
necessaj^ and .,ltmVital^;’ja^ tittn Oi|nally cer- 
tain th^pr^^i pccasipinpres^tB such a ctuse ; 
and I feel that what kas.be^n acted on. in the 
best times of our history -—what has been pro- 
NO. xvr. 



I sh(ml4^i,jn9t the- 

Oomiu^1ia.jC;nour^ tl^lhllupd hnliih^' 

Mth .ttmt J 

Yieivl% t1io matter os Ido;; 

proceeC^^ toA rimpU x^^'w/ 

! of fbcU in er^er: tJi^^^better ihoi 
I under 'the'-'o^gnfi^iee*^^^^ m ^ 

I shortest and 1 and of , . 

> which the subject' Itself iaousceptiblo. , 

Before entering into the consideratiQU of 'any 
I collateral circiumtanoes connected with the 
^ subject, 1 shall stale shortly the situatioii of the 
case, which*, as it appears iq.me, resolves itself 
' into a ease of national law, and a question of 
! fact. With regard, to the fbct* .ou the one h^, : 

j that is now to be lufougltt usder the considera- J 

i tion of parliaaneht, .as it has previously been | 
submitted to the attenfiSn of his Majesty’s I 
government, Sir* in my mind, it is impossible 
to considei: that fact in any other light than 
that in which it prosented iti^f to the minds of 
his M%jesty^S ministers.;, and P think it equally 
limpossible for pariiament and government 
(taking such a view cf the coee) to come to any 
other decision than that U<nitemplated in his 
Mi^'esty’s message.' Among the rolations of 
alliance and amity 1^ whidi, at diderent periods 
of her histoiy, this country has connected herself 
with^ the other nations of Europe, there exist 
np treaties sa old in their date — none so constant ' 
injbheir dmation — and, i may add, none so | 
precise in the obligations it imi^oses ujxm both ' 
countries, and so iutimateljj; interwoven with the 
line q£ pc^qy adopted by Great Britain in its 
foreign relat|piuv as' ore the treaties of amity 
and' alliance fanned between this countiy and 
of PortugaL Sir, I may be excused 
' fop cal^g attention of the House to the 
fact* that dur vinost remote history contains (I 
add* the most brilliant periods of our 
history are tliose which contain) notices of the 
tmitiee of^^lliance* amity, and guarantee, sub- 
sisting brtweeu the King of Great Britain and 
his Portuguese Majesty. The good undemtanaing 
thus create between the two countries began 
early, and has continued long. It has survived 
a variety of conflicting intei*ests and circiuu- •• 
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been to in \j^i^ ^hon ji^ia «^th 

other 'alliances has srhaheiij 
vindicate in those fields, of ht^ e!hd >s^oi7 


' c <^; 
It het 


the history* of 1S^l,^d< < Sitt in j^ai aHiani^ 
we haye liliYays hete faithf&t 

Sometimes^ 1 admiti Whare ibn|id the treaty 
bnrthensoiue to maintain'-;- of thii$ there can 
no question; and man^'are^ those .who may 
have wished us to shake it off, and free our- 
selves from the incunibrance:of ohserring it; 
but a feeling of national honour, and what I 
maybe allowed to denoinfaiiiilL^' a sentuheht of 
national sympathy, icdnedM a ^eomnten interest, 
and a cause ;identin^ with ,^at conui:^, has 
induced Snglaud to persevm, unterrified by the 
d^oulties attendant Uptm a continuance of the 
relations subsiflting between us and Portugah 
I feel the oohsidorationa to which I have 
more particularly adverted present too narrow 
and limited a view of ^e case/ It^iS not only 
among ages long gone by, ahd in treaties now 
supon^ed by tiine' and tie copme of events, 
that traces ere \liscoverablo' of the ielation in 
which Portxigal has been ceniiidered to stand 
ill regard to GreatlBritain ; for in the late^ 
compact entered into, between' thf nations of 
modem £ui*o|>e, t^at which now fbnm Me patent 
law of the civili^ world,, I allude, Sir, to the 
convention of Vienna, a similar course was 
taken in the treaty then entered ipto between 
this couutiy. and Porti%ll At Mat p^od, 
Sir, Great Britain was well aware the iaopn* 
venieu<fe8 which iiiany individuisiji"^ 
representing us arii^ onb of . our conni^tioft 
with Portugal; but' we wew awa^ <ff the 
. credit, and, I will add, advohta^ ^dr^yabW from 
iliat connection ; and wam^w^ '^obl^^ 
to np%<M .and support Poimgal, ^ future oe^ 
pasioss; in terms so strong and hn^arative^as to 
lay a Janndation perfeetly adequate to sui^rt 
Jhe psr^i proceet^g. , Th^ tprihs of Mat 
trea^ J lrill take leave V«0t4-to ^oSoaBO i 
previous to caGjJng on it M in .the vote, 
with the pfoposal.of which;^t|B my intention to 
conelu^. l^Mirdorricle of the Vea^ b^ 
GreatBritain and!PartogaVf<>3Eicladed at Vienna ' 
on the 29nd of PeSweiaiyi 1815^ ^at the ] 
treaty of alliance enter^ in to between | 


at 

!8 ■ 

happily 

^ ^pnd,' the pro- 

' | e . 

J tdSdl Mfff lii ^ W . wi^esteds 
ancient and 
a^i^i ftiendship* and 

jid 

these treaties 
by lMe high contracting 
te remain in fulj force 

an4'^ect.’''-‘'K^;”' > / 'i 

‘ onl^; that the Hottse^^^^ fully bnder- 
' stand,: and accurately apprepiate, the effect of 
observations which the perusal of this treaty 
is.j^cnlated toeaEcita, I may be permitted to 
etj^in the prcyions eirouiustances of Portugal, 
and the con^tiou of the reigning family in Mat 
country, In the year 1807, when, by the de- 
claration of Buonaparte, tlio hoi^e of Braganza 
ceased to roign,*tho King of Portugal, under the 
advice of liis Britannic Majesty’s government, 
set sail for the Brazils, and established in that 
countiy the seat of his monarchy. This step 
was taken by virtue of a secret convention con- 
cluded between this country and Portug.al, to 
tlie effect, that so long ns the tioiiso of Bra- 
ganza remained in that pari of their dominions, 
or in the event of their return, his Britannic 
Majesty would* never acknowledge any otlicv 
dynasty on the throne of Poriiigal than the 
family eff Braganza. I may be allowed to re- 
mark, that this convention greatly contributed 
to tiro fnrthorance of a proceeding which placed 
that family beyond the power of ’ Buonapai*te, 
and consequently promoted the ascendancy of 
British interests in the Peninsula. It was this 
secret convention that brought about the emi- 
gration, and greatly contributed to decide that 
step by which the royal family of Portugal was 
removed frqm the power of Prance, 

‘ The King of Portugal having become esta- 
blished upon .his throne, the article ceased to be 
mretf'tmd bwame part of the law of nations by 
Mt'MNkty of 1810, and that time up to 
of Vi^ua, it frae clearly understood 
determined 

n<^ tOM^RoifrldAge any. soven^gn in Portugal, 
wzc^ V »'^exnber of the house of Braganza. 
But that dotemination arose solely from the 
supposition that that soverd^ would be com- 
pellediio a forced residence in Brazil; B^ond 
thw ilfwae not binding upon ns» as it was felt 
: that Ma moment the. around of the obligation 
6eai^, ihere was an end to, the treaty, It * 
hap^ned, in ccmsequenoe'of happy con* 
elusion of the war, that the optiop of returning 
was offered to his^tti^esfy, anffw it wcMi felt 
that the force of such ag^revioua' obligation no 
longer masted, the, foi^^ible separation from Por- 
ing not oontuniiBgi''ilf was deemsd reasoiMdiiS 
• z ' 











that 

theft»||4. 
upon ns.^^ 
eeet^if- 
of Ottf $]S^0Y 
• was 
, far end^, 

I havJs jasfc'^Ao#VjH^ 
treaty, I,.^aj^'‘'‘fe 
without pi^u4iiSei' t(V ^ 
friendship and 

happily BubsiB<^i|!Sl^^ 

Portagol.aud 

certaiu dcie^V/l^fi^d by hi^ 

tracting pari^i; 8Ud \rliich a^ to '^|i» b£ 

' full force aud effect. T'shotild also state, thil^ i 


if all the/ treaties to which this paragraph^rer ; that , 

ferredrf were, by some cOnvalsioa. of nature, of Spain or 

SO 1 U 0 other accident, consigned to totdl obHiripn# • or; ; wd tha^ ' 

I consider Great Britain to l)e mbiuBy bot^^'lb ^ wh^ host^ arm^iaW bb: Ix)^ agsanst Bor<« , 
fulfil her obligations, and that, in case of 

necessity, she would he bound, and is bound, io and f^d lef^^ thw thm while their 

act in the defence of Portugal But, happily, pre^enbe msky he dbi^d necessary» From 
that is not the case ; all the preeeding treaties these lo^clss, pah will perceive the 
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necessity, she would be bound, and is bound, to 
act in the defence of Portugal But, happily, 
that is not the case ; all the preeeding treaties 
‘ ni’e in existence — they are in the foil know* 
ledge of all the civilized nations of the world — 
they are of easy reference to all maiiUnd— they 
are known to Spain — ^to all tlie'coi^inehtal 
states of Europe — they are so numerons, and 
tlie result of the whole is so clear, that I shall 
merely select one or two of them, with a view 
to show the nature of our obligations to our 
ancient friend and ally — Portugal. ^ ’ 

The first to which I shall advert is that 
concluded in 1661, at the time of the mawiage 
of Charles II. with the Infanta of Portngal. 
The obligations of that treaty, aftm* rccitog 
the delivering of Bombay, Tangier, and other 
places, some of which still remained, and some 
not, to the. government to which they were 
delivered, it was stated, that, in epusideration 
of those grants, which were of so much ben^t 
to the King of Great Britain, he professedi^ and ' 
declared himself, by and. with the consent of 
his privy .council, that he would tadye ux)op; jbhn 
the defence of Portugal ; th^ ho would am 
defend her by sea ahd .by 
power, and x|tA.ali 
even as .he wobld d^ff^ghuud 
that treaty it was .fmrjdter couditios^t^ in 
case of necessity, or apy. fi^rei^n ^a^pk, he: 
should .send ffpd trluispori^ at proper 


natoi'e, if not the .extent^ of ;our ^ient 
obliga^ons to emr lallyc I‘ am ready to admit, 
Sir, that either of th^ Beaties might, by time 
i and circumstances, be iupi^sed to |ave relaxed 
in thei^ force; or it might be asked, why. pne 
pairty having withdraw itsplf (tomiihe respw* 
ribiUty, say Holland, for insta^c^wthe oilier 
shpuld etiH be considered as jbtoaxid to adhere 
to it? It umy be soidi.tl^ languege of these 
treaties is ;sp. and ;prodi^, that they 
could only, have originated good feeling, and 

that it was but of .jnature .to suppose any one 
nation would engage . to defend another as she 
would herself. ■ It^ihay bp i^id, there is some- 
thing sq. esaggar^ed'* in 4 iareatios, tliat 

they were, nevet.. intended .to ♦be carried into 
effect. 'But'wi:^ ..regard to this voiy treaty of 
1703, won if‘j fl^odjvupojS. it alone; even 
though the '.circumstances of Holland had 
changed; even,if her sentiinents had changed; 
if her oWigaiaoniiLvW^flre either^ altered or had 
beij^me oba^te ; I need not raho the question 
whetimr, the goveriment a^ sentimshte of 
England not ;i^anging,^ sta|;s,'|9 i 3 |ow liable or 
hot to .perform W is not 

the fame to ^ ^ even, ^ I:adlip|^l that such 
a ques^on oohj^ have.^ T^e objec* 

tiqns, if any/ idhOuM have bgeh ta^ at the 


cost *and oi^ense, two regiments bf of M ‘^i^nar when the 9^ 

SCO men, and ^two - regiinonts of fcK^ o{» 1,000 whote World were oj^en to our rdative rit’nation 
men eaph. There wem^i^o^or varfemSiStiptJa* with PortugeJ. j When we p«oo}a}mcd the exist* 
■ ifbna, amounting to the siuhe ‘ I chsc of oui* anoint, treaties of .Sachdsln'p and 

render it unneceasary for me . to go alBauoe* 

it at present. . v, ^ ' they js#m ack^mWMged to be of full force pd 

The next tisttlgr," to which, I beg the4^t0U^,,> • .IjamifciWaS the time to object, if objec- 

tion irf'lha Bfbus©, 4sithat of 1703£ iiwai W: ^oix was. fhougSt n^cass^*} and it is not so 
tripartite, treaty,: made between the "States* ^ much on the specifib. articles of tho treaties of 
gcmeral "of Holland, .Gr-iat Britain, and Por-' * 1661 %ud 170S that we have acted and coutinuo 


j *. 








|i,er.to fl^fe%d‘‘tK#4i ; . 

f tjie' cifate trf ' relied ^pdtt 


1 say, 
to be 
and 


^liw' ;m 4 .c^^ttHoiiiJt 'i#) i theM^. wa|M StenK^'bi 

'" .Sarwi'i^ijriail^i'iiii^d/I'i^^ . ' !^'«^^$tE;^.^i|£i!||iSiii^i^ We 

->y . •' ^ A'. * « * ■_ ' ft it weAf ^#^S-.^i^L.A^^.^fe^ «% ? .L.^“mlJL ...#‘'5ile* • .i* • . v.'. » . » . ' 


‘-- ;rrj M^jfi a- ^rijW; tor' aay^^at 

fordnt aiit^^ hm rSii^ 

in Aftod^edgifig «4r 

iiam$ foBiffU $a& onft if<bidn^^ yet 1 say 
tltat ve were jbmiid to till :wt’aseertobed 

the' fact tipQia cnsil&de^ at^hoiiiy. «*Whether 


libfiij^ • iastaneea, 

irh^v* paVltaAi^t was call^ 

Pcn^galk the regviflt %nd cons^^ontd pc^ 
ol^the moiawdhy^Weh Jod tlie breast of 
tlie ^ig: the sigrdfioatioii of his wish, the 
expression of his desire, the putting forward 
his indivi^al olaim for assistance, would have 


doctor difficulty inforpoA^, it'wa-s not 'as to • be^- eiK^h.; but when it was stated to me. 

s.„j. __ xtAl *1 'i Al._j Ai- .. X.J. A* 


the^ei^t^^ of an adh^itt^ obligation, but as 
to' knowjA&e of ^ tbe. having ftctdally 
takeh /^hioe; 'wmoh justified the <^dl for our 
assistance/' i ' 

In tiiiS stage of our proceedings, I beg to’ 
answer incidentally a charge of delay which 
has been made against his Majesty’s govern- 
ment on tluS veiy important subject. Bat, in 
few words, 1 can state to the House, there is 
tt6t the shadow of foundation for ^aiiy such 
charge. It was only on Sunday, tho 3rd of 
December, that I recmved from the PiuHbuguese 
ambassador the direct and formal demand of 
assistance i^m this country. True, long before 
that time rumoui's were afloat of an nnautho- 
rized description — rumours finding thmr way 
from Madrid, wherc^ eveiything was distorted, 
throu^ the . channels of the' French press, 
where eveiything was again disfigured and 


thaj} matters had changed, that the constitution 
was nnxBfied .aud alteiid, It became my duty to 
inquire, first, yrhetiter the i^Onstitution of Por- 
tugal authorized the claim ; next, if it ^cre 
conf|)etont to the authorities making it to do so, 
and whether ^the chambers had given their 
sanition to the reception of our tr(x>ps, such ns 
wc were to expect for the ti*oops of an old and 
faithful ally. Wo were bouud to take care, 
before a siugld soldier left England, or set liis foot 
upon the shore of Portugal, that the sanction 
of the executive — of all the proper authorities 
— sliould 'bo obtained ; and I beg leave again to 
state, with reference to the charge of delay, 
which has somewhere or other been bronglit 
against liis Majesty’s ministers, that it was 
only tlijp morning I received the sanction of 
the Chambciu assembled at Lislx)n. So far, 
then, from any charge of delay being justifiably 
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l>erverted, to serve party purposes; but, until I brought against the government, I can boldly 
the 8th of December, we had not received that : say, had -wc proceeded faster, wc should have 


the 8th of Decegiber, we had not received that 
accurate information on which alone we could 
found a communication to imrliamcnt. That 
precise informaj^ion^ on winch 'we could act, 
‘ only arrived on Friday last. On Saturday, the 
decision of the « government wa>s taken — on 


hay, had ,wc proceeded faster, wc should have 
acted precipitately, and every caution was ne- 
cessary to be used, before wc involved this 
country in proceedings, which, might prove to 
be unnecessary by the result, or might expose 
us to an unpleasant reception of our troops in 


Sunday wc obtained the sanction of Ins Majesty I, Portugal. The account which I received to-day 


—on Monday we came dovai to patliamont— 
and at this very hour, while I have now the 
lionour of addressing tJic House, British trooiis 
arc on their march fur Poiiiigal, I timst, there- 
fore, tliat we are not in jnetioe to be chai^d 
with any unseemly. , delay p.&it, on the other 
hand, while wc fdt tiiie claim, of Poitugal to be 
so clear, our obligation tp assist lier so binding, 
and the possible couRe^tieuoes" of interference 
so spreading, it was duty not to give any 
cr^t to hearsay or te .rinhour; W, while ad- 
mitting the full force bt our obligation, we were 


of the proceedings of tho Chambers at Lisbon, 
is contained iri a despatch from Sir W. A’Couit, 
dated tiio 29th of November. It states, that 
the day after the arrivaj of the news of the 
entry of thc;rel>elB, ministers demanded the 
extension of <heir exccutho jiowors, an aug- 
mentation * of. the . troo 2 )a, and jicrmission to 
apply, for foreign assistance. Tho deputies 
assembled •agreed to the demand with accla- 
matioii, and a similar spirit operating in the 
other chamber, the. members rose in a body 
&om ^Krir seats, expressed thmr readiness to 


l(Ound. to have lho1\ill Imowlednjie of tho facts* acquiosse in the call, aad many of them ofiexed 
of the Ga|e, Ijefoi^ we t^kla step whose eon- ^ 'lh^'P<!^nal assistanoo in ^ the cause of their 
sequences Xu6 niUu could precisely calculate, bountiy. * The Duke do Oadaval, the president, 
EinuourS aud sports, us T have just said, were ■ was the'llrst whq declared himself,- and the 
long Afloat, of inci^dns made by Spain upon miniitor;; teio; d^ribed^ the proceeding, to our 
our ally ; but, theifi they reached us through ambassador, declared it <was 6* moment worthy 
channels u 2 >on which »'i man In his senses of the good days of Frugal. 
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ibV mmrnmw 

urriredP '' 
and ttuiied; ' 

' vrhatr Ifl.: 

attack m ' 

the applioat^ ^ 
complied twlhi , Ifhe 
Portugal was stated; in, tl(a pa^rai; 

that on Tras ' os Mont^ was only .i*ebeive^\ 
anthentioallyf this moniiiig, and those on Yilk 
Viciosa no lonf^ ago. than iVidayi^' 5E^-^^ 
toUigence of this new £^t is ilio.ip<xro .;sa^*« 
factory, m it confirmed the facts which :jptre 
already known. . The irmptioa upon osae point 
of Portugal might be - stated to made by 
BotiSe corps who luvd toea{)ed tiie vigilance of 
tho Spanish goydmment;ut might be rtpre* 
Rented as the edort of some strag^^ersi acting 
in defiance; of Spain: but an ai^k ontthe 
whole lino gives that decided and certain cha- 
racter to the aggression which cannot be mis- 
taken. * ’ 

If a single company of Spanish soldiers, in 
arms, had crossed tho frontier, the hostile ag- 
gression would be undoubted ; and here the ques- 
tion is, to consider whether persons, clothed and 
equipped by Spain, and crossing the frontiers, 
are, or are not, guilty of an attack or invasion 
of Portugal — ^forsooth, bccauoe they yere not 
Spanish soldiers, or Spanish mercenaries in tlie 
employ of Spsto ; but Portuguese troops, whom 
Portugal had nxirtured, and who, in return, had 
brought with them devastation into tl^oir native 
land, and that by moans furnished by a foreign 
enemy R Why, it could bo but petty and 
puerile quibbling to say, that this was not an 
invasion, because the agents were originally 
from Portugal: and that, therefore, their attack 
was not to be repelled. 

1 have already stated, and I now repeat, that 
it never has been tho wish or the pretension 
of the British govemmont to interfere in the 
internal concerns of, the PoHugucse nation. 
Questions of that kind the Portuguese nation 
must settle among themselves^ . But if wa were 
to admit that holies of tinitorims refi:igee8from 
Portugal, with Spanish mms-Hor aims fumisKed 
or restored to them by Spanish authorities^in 
their hands, might put off their oountty foi^^ono 
purj^se, and put it on again for anoilier—put 
it off for the purpose of attack,- and put it^n 
again for the purpose »of impuiatyT-^, I 
we were to admit this ju^k^ lo^d auJie^ptgtena * 
to be deoeived’ by it ourselves, 6r att^ptto 
deceive Portugal, into a belief that thjm was 
nothiligl'Of extenud atW^r nothing of 
hostility!, to "k qi%tem of aggiusrfOii^udi 
pretence and attempt |rould p^hapg \be only 



to. 

foreign 'enib. 

him hot can t 'ibd 

^to e^aUe ^‘M^esty sto 
ObiigattoaeJ: :l::9^ ;wiH^;tO : 

que^Qu of to-night, 
the House of Commm^\upoi^ thto 
divested altogether oC eoUetoral ottourni^nces ; 
from v^hii& X e^ecially wish tq. se|>^^ in 
the minds of those who hear me, and .alto in 
the minds (ff others, to whom what X now say 
will find. its way.: If I were to sit down this 
moment, without adding anoth^i* word, I have 
no doubt but that I iBhould have the qoncur- 
renoe of the House in theu Address wUch X 
mean to propose, > 

When I stote this, it wm be obvious to the ' 
House, that the vote for which I am about to 
call upon them is a vote for the .defence of 
Portugal, not a vot§ for war Mainst Spain. I 
beg tho House to keep these two points, entirely 
’distinct in thei^ consideration* the former 
I think I have said enough. If, in what I 
have now farther to say,^! should bear hard 
upon the Spanish governmOiit, I beg that it 
.may be observed tltot, unjustifiable as I shall 
almw their conduct to have been— contrary to 
the law of nations, contraty to the law of good 
ncighl^ourhood, contraiy, I might say, to t^e 
latoi of €k>d and man— with respect to Portugal i 
—still I do not mean to pretpludc a toeds 
tentlc&, a possibihty of. redreto Atid reparation. 

It is our duty to fly to the defei^ of Portugi^, 
be the asE»i0ant *wlto he mi^«. And be it 
remembered, that to thus fhlfilltog the stipule- 
^ns of ancitot treaties^ of toe existence and 
oldigatjon ofVhiA all the worM aro aware, we, 
according to to^ universal^ admitted construc- 
tion of toe Iqw of naiio^,- neith^ make war 
upon that aesaSWtf-iior give to th^ assailahtr 
much less to any other power, just c^se of war 
against ouflidves..- ^ ' 

Stor the present ' situation of Portugal is so 
anomakus, l^d the recent years histoiy 

are* croWd^ .with events so un^pi^,., that the 
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House vil], perlmpSf not think that I am 
unprolitably wasting its time, if I take the 
liberty of colling its attention Portly and suc- 
cinctly to those < events, and to their influence 
on the poHiical relations of Europe. It is 
known tlmi the consequence of the residencc*oi 
the King of Portugal in Brazil, •was to raise the 
latter country from a colonial to a metropolitan 
condition; and tlmt from the time when the 
King began •to contemplate his return tb Por- 
tugal, there grew up in Brazil a desdre of inde- 
pendence that threatened dissension, if nq|; 
Homeihing like civil contest, befhfeen the Euro- 
pean and Atneiican dominiofha^ of the house 
of Braganza. It is knowp also tlpat Great 
Britain undertook a mediation between Portugal 
and Brazil, and induced the King to consent to 
a separation of the two crowns — coiihrming 
that of Brazil on the head of his eldest sola 
Tlie ink with which thit agreement was wiittcn 
was scarcely dry, when the unexpected death 
of the King of Poitugal produced a new state 
of things, which re-united on the some head 
the two crowns which it had been the policy of 
Enghind, as well as of I’oriugal and of Brazil 
to separate. On that occasion. Great Britain, 
and another Eurojican court closely connected 
with Brazil, tendered advice to the Emperor of 
Brazil, now become King of Poitiigal. which 
advice it (cannot be accurately said tnnt his 
im])evial Majesty followed, because ho had de- 
cided for himself before it reached Bio do 
Janeiro; but in conformity with which advice, 
f Ijougli not in consequence of it, his imperial 
Majesty dclcnnined to abdicate the crown of 
Portugal in favour of his e]|flest daughter. But 
tlio Emperor of Brazil had done more. What 
had not been foreseen — what would have been, 
beyond the province of any foreign power to 
advise — his iinperiid Majesty had accompanied 
his abdication of the crown of Hulugal with 
the grant of a fr<fe constitutional charter to that 
kingdom. • 

It has been surmised that this measure, as 
well as the abdication which it accompanied, 
was the offspring of our advice. .Ko such 
tiling ; .Great Britain did not suggest this nica- 
sure. It is not her duty nor her practice to 
offer suggestions for the iuternal regulation of 
foreign states. She neither approved nor dis- 
approved of the grant of a Constitutional 
charter to Portugal: her opinion upon. tha^i 
grant was never required. True it is, that the. 
instrument of the constitutional charter was 
brought to Europe % a. gentleman of high -trust 
iuwthe service of the Biitish government. Sir 
0. Stuart ,kad gone to Brazil to negociate the 
separati6n between that couutry and Poitugal. 
In addition to his charJK'tej* of plenij>otcntiary 
of Great Britain, tlie mediating power, he 
had also been invested by*thc King of Portugal 
with the character of his most faithful Majesty’s 
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plenipot^ti^ fqr the n^ociation with Brazil. 
Thatdiegociation ha4 been brought to a happy 
ccyiclutidon; and there^^th the British part.of 
Sir 0. Stuart’s comi^ssion had terminated. 
But S^ 0. Stuart was wall resident at Bio do 
Jlinoiro, as, th^ plenipotentiary of the King of | 
■Portugal, fen* negooiating commercial arrange-. ! 
ments between Portugal and Brazil. In ^is 
latter character it was, that Sir 0. Stuart, on • 
Iris return* to Eoroge, was requested by the 
Emperor of Byudl to be the bearer to Portugal 
of Ihe new constitutional charter. His Majesty’s 
government found no fault with Sir 0. Stuart • 
for executing this commission ; but it was im- 
mediately that if Sir 0. Stuart were allowed 
* io^ remain at Lisbon, it might appear, in the 
eyes of Europe, that England was tlie contriver 
and imposer of t|^e Portuguese constitution. ; 
Sir 0. Stuait was, therefore, directed to return 
homo forthwith ; in order that the constitution, 
if carried into effect there, might plainly apj)ear j 
L to bo adopted Jby the Portuguese nation itself, 
not •forced upon them by English iuterfei-cnce. 

As to the merits, Sir, of the new constitution i 
of Portugal, f have neither the intention, nor 
the right, to offer any opinion. Personally, I 
may have formed one; but as an English 
ministcf, all I have to say is, — “May God 
prosper this attempt at the cstablislimcnt of 
constitutional liberty in Portugal! and may ; 
that nation b5 found as fit to enjoy and to 
cherish its now-born privileges, as it has often 
proved itself captiblc of discharging its duties | 
amongst the nations of the world ! ” i 

I,* Sir, am neither the champion nor the i 
critic of the Portuguese constitution. But it is 
admitted en all hands to have proceeded from a ; 
l^^itimate source— a corisidorntion which has | 
mainly reconciled continental Europe to its I 
establishment : and to us, as Englishmen, it is ; 
recommended, by the ready acceptance which it ] 
has met with from all orders of the Poriuguese | 
•j)coplc. To that constitution, therefora, thus j 
unquestioned in its origin, even by those who I 
are most jealous of new institutions— to that [ 

. constitution, thus sanctioned in its outset by j 
the glad and grate&l acclamations of those who | 
arc destined to live under it--to that coiisti- j 
tution, founded on principles in a great degree | 
similar to Ihose of our own, though differently 
mo^ed — it is impossible that Englishmen 
should not Msh well. But it would not be^for 
us to force that constitution on the pcopic of 
Portugal, if they were unwilling to , receive it, 
or if aqy schism riiojdd exist amongst the 
^ Portugu^^e themselves, as to its fitness and 
con^ifi^ty to the want$ and wishes of the 
nation.., is no business of ours to fight its 
battles. We, go to Portugal in the dischwge of 
a obligation, contracted under ^ancient 

and modern treaties*' When there, nothing 
shall be done by ua to* oHiforce the establishment 
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of tho eonstitution; but muiA)'; care . 
that notliing shi^l be 'doue b; otbeta 
it* from bemg fairly 'earned into in- 

temallji let the Por(|;igue8e settle their 
affairs ; bat with z)eepect to ext^al forc^» whflip 
(Treat Britain has an arm td raiee»«it mnst W. 
raised against the efforts of any^powor fhai 
nhotild attempt forcibly to control' the ohoicCi 
and fetter the independence of Portugal* 

Has siicK^ been the iptontion ^ Spain P 
Whether the proceedings whieji hive lately 
been practised or permitted in Spain, were ac^ 
of a government exercising the usual power <k 
prudence an<f foresight (without which a go- 
\ eminent is, for iiie good of tlie people which J 
live under it, no government at all), or wheH^er ' 
they were the acts of some secret illegitimate 
power — of some furious fanatical faction, over- 
riding the counsels of the ostensible government, 
defying it in the capita 1, and disobeying 4 
the frontiers —I will not stop to inquire. It is 
indifferent to Portugal, smarting under her 
wrongs— it is indifferent to Jhigland, who is 
called upon to nvenga them — whether the pre» 
sent state of things bo tlio result o^ihe intrigues 
of a faction, over which, if the S 2 )ani 8 h govern- 
ment has no control, it ought to assume one as 
soon as jiossible ; oi* of local authoriiios, over 
whom it has control, anc\ for whose acts it 
must, therefore, be hold responsible. It matters 
not, I say, from which of these sources the evil 
has arisen. In eithci" case, Poriugal must bo 
]n*otectcd ; and fi-om England that protiction is 
due. 

It would be unjiisf, liowevor, to the Spanish 
government, to say, that it is only amongst 
tho rac'mbers of that government thal; an un- 
compierablo hatred of liberal institutions exists 
in Spain. However incredible the jffienomenon 
may appear in this country, I am persuaded 
that a v«ast majority of the Spanish nation 
entertain a decided attachment to arbitniry 
power, and a predilection for absolute govern- * 
mont. The more liberal institutions of countries 
in their neighbourhood have not yet extended 
their influence into Spain, nor awakened any 
sympathy in the mass of the Spanish people. 
Whether the public authorities o5^ Spain did or 
did not partake of the national sentiiiy^t, there 
would almost necessarily grow up betwew 
Portugal and Spain, under pwsent cirudm- 
stanoes, an opposition of fselings, whieh it 
wouWl not require the authority or the sug- 
gestions of the government to exciter and 
stimulate into action. JV'ithcEat blarney there- 
fore, to the govenimeut of Spain-^out of th^ » 
natural antipathy between tho two neighbanfiug 
nations — ^tlie one pririhg its recent fr^oitt, the 
other hii|fging its 'ta:aditioiiafy serritudo-— ^ero 
might onso^matual prorocatibits, and reciprocal 
injuries which, perhaps, eyen tlie most* active 
and vigilant ministry cdhld not altogether re- 


. atraih. I'am iucluled to believe that such baa 
been; in paH at least, tbo origin of tho differ- 
euo^s isetifeen Spain and Portugal, . That in 
thwr progwss they have bem adopted, matured, 
combined, and ""brought into more 
^ti^ect aetioh, by some* authority more united 
and , more eifieiJnt than tho mei^ feeling dis- 
s^muated thvoii^ the mass of the coxnmunity, 
is certain j but 1 do believe their ori^n to have 
be|n as much in tfio real sentiAent of the 
Spanish popnlaigon, as in.tho djpinioji at con- 
Irivance the govei;pmeTit itself. 

Whether tins bo or be not the case, is pre- 
cisely tlig question between us and Spain. If, 
though pifrtaking in the general feelings of the 
Spanish nation, the Spanish govemmeiit has, 
neverthptefts, done nothings ^to* embody tliose 
feelings, and. to direct thaA hostikly against 
Portugal I ^If all that has occurred on the 
lVontioi*8, has occurred oifly because tho vigilance 
of the Spanish govei-nmsnt has been surprised, 
its confidence betrayed, and its orders neglected 
— if its OTgagcinents have been repeatedly and 
I shamefully violated, not by its own good will, 
i but against its recommendation and desire — 
let ns ‘see some symptoms of disapprobation, 
some signs of rei)entance, some measures in- 
dicative of somw for the past, and of sincerity 
for the#fiitnre. In that case his Majesty’s 
Message, to which I pro]x>Re this night to 
return an answer of concurrence, will retain the 
character which I have ascribed to it — that 
of a. measure of defence for Portugal, not a 
measure of resentment against Spain, 

With these explanations and qmililications, 
let iis now proceed to the review of facts. 
Great desertions took place tVorll the Portuguese 
anny into Spain, and sotuo desertions took 
place from the 8pani.sh army into Portugal. 
In the first instance, the Pertugueso authorities 
were taken by Buiprise ; but^ in e\'cry 8ub.se- 
quent instance, where they had an opportunity 
of exercising a discretion, it is but just to say, 
that they 'mufbmily discouraged tho de«ertio us 
of tho Spanish soldieiy. There exist lictween 
Spain and Portugal specific treaties, stipulating 
the mutual surrender of deserters. Portugal 
had, therefore, a right to claim of Spain that 
,eveiy Portugndso deserter should be forthwith 
sent Ixick. \ hardly know whether from its 
own impulse, or in consequence of our advice, 
the Bortnguose goyominent waived its right 
under those treaties ; very wisely reflecting, 
that it would be liigbly inoonvenieut to be 
placed, by the return of tlllar deserters, in the 
difficult alternative of either granting a dan- 
gerous amnesty, or ordering numerous^ execu- 
tions. Tha-^PortugueSe government, thsrefpre, 
signified to Spain that it would W entirely 
satisfied if, instead of surrendtiring the deserter^ 
SpKin would restore their arms, horsed, and 
equipments; and, separating the men from 
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their officers^ remove both ^ini the 
tieiBviiito. i^ - ittterm of SpjM^v %oleiim eu^ 
were entered int6 % the fipawieh 
^oveniixmnt to this effectr->Btet 
next with France, and alter words with Fng 
Those engagemehte, d^mclndad one day, wer4f 
violated the next/ T|te des^Riem* instead^ of 
being disarmed and dispersed, were aUowed^to 
remaiia congregated together near .^e fr^^ers 
of whew th^ ^ero enro91$d, tndn^, 

and discipHnodi for, the expeditton which they 
have ainoe nndertakeh, ,It ^ plain that ki 
theao proceedmgs there was ];Mrfidy 'i<omewhere» 
It rests with the Spanish government to show 
that it was not with them.* It restA with the 
Spanish government to prove, that if its engage- 
ments have not been fulfilled— -if its indentions 
liave been eluded »nd unexecuted, the fault has 
not been with the government; ari&ihat it Is 
ready to make every reparation in its power. 

I have said that these prrnnises were made to 
Franco and to Great Britain, as well as to 
Portugal. 1 alionld do a great injustice to 
France if I were not to add, that the represen- 
tatipns of that government upon this point with 
the cabinet of Madrid, have been as ‘urgent, 
and, ahisl as fruitless, as those of Great 
Britain. Upon the first imiption into the 
Portuguese territoiy, the French government 
testified its displeasure by instantly recalling 
its ambassador; and it further ducted its 
eliarg^ d'affaires to signify to his CuUiolic 
I Majesty that Spoifl was not to look for any 
I support fwm France against the consequences 
of this aggression iqjon Portugal. I am bound, 

, I repeat, in justice to tlie French government, to 
state, that it ha% exerted itself to the utmost, in 
urging Spain to retrace the steps which she liar 
BO unfortunately taken. It is not for mo to 
; say whether any viore efficient |&ouvse miglit 

j have been adopted to give effect to their exhor- 

I tations ; but ae to the sincerity and good faith 

j of the exertions made hy the government of 

1 - France, to press Spain to the oxeention of her 
I engagements, I liavc not the shadow cf a 

J doubt: and I confidently reckon upon their 

I continuance. 

It Avill be for Spain, upon knowledge of the 
step now taken by Ids Majesty, to consider in. 
what way she will meet it. Th^ earnest hope 
and wish of his Majesty’s government is, that 
she may meet it in such a manner as to aveirt 
any ill consequences to herself, froVn the measure 
into which we have been driven by the unjust 
attack upon Portugal. 

* sayinpr* tliat there were , 

reason^tWhich entirely satisfied my judgment 
that nothing short of* a v*oini of national faith 
or hiB^onal honour would justify, at the present 
moment, any voluntary approximation to the 
ptfssibility of war. Let me be understood, how- 
ever, distinctly, as not meaning to say Jbhat I 


dread a W{U' in good (and in no other 
mi^ ft be the lot of Hus ootmtiy ever to engage !) 
fteni a distrust the' strength of^ the country 
to coium^hee it, or of h^ resources to maintain 
it. Icdread it^ indoOd; but upon for other 
groimds: I it ffotxf an apprehension of 
the^iremendbus consequences which might arise > 
firOBl'any hosHlities in'-which we might now be j 
engngi^ .V Some years ago, in the discusBion 
of the negofdatibnsc respecting the French war 
against Spaiib I took, ttie libeiiy of adveitiug 
to this topic. I then stated that the poBition 
of tliis country in the present state of the world, 
was one qj neutrality, not only between con- 
tending uationN, but between conflicting i>rin- . 
ciples ; and that it was by neutrality alone that 
weoould maintain tliat bcdance, the pioservation 
of wliich Tbelievedrto be essential to the welfare I 
of luaukiiul. 1 then said, that 1 feared that the | 
nex^» war which should be kindled in Euroi)C, 
would be a war not so much of armies ns of 
02>inions. Net four years have elapsed, ami » 

behold my aiiprehcnsioii realized ! It is, to be 
sure, witliin narrow limits that this war of 
opinion is at present confined : but it is a war ' 
of ojnnion, that Spain (whether as govenimont 
or as nation) is now waging against Poriiigal ; 
it is a war which has commenced in hatred of 
the new institutions of Portugal How long 
is it reasonable to expect that Portugal will 
abstain from i*etaliation P If into that war tJiis 
country shall be compelled to enter, we Rlmll 
enter iiAo it with a sincere and anxious desire 
to mitigate rather than exasperate — and to 
mingle only in the conflict of arms, not in tlv‘ 
more fatal conflict of opinions. But I miu h 
fear thaf this oountiy (however earnestly she 
may endeavour to avoid it), could not, in such I 
cose, avoid seeing ranked under lier banners j 
aH tJie restless and dissatisfied of any nation 
with which she miglit come in conflict. It is * 
the contemplation of this new jwwer in any 
future wav, which excites my most anxious 
appr^nsiou. It is one tiling to have a giant’s j 
strength, but it would Ijo another to use it like 
a giant. The consciousness of such strength ! 
is, undoubtedly, a soui'Ce of confidence and 1 
security; but in the situation in which tliis I 
country pianos, our business is not to seek 
opportunities of displaying it, but to content ! 

ourselves with letting the professors of violent ' 
and exaggerated doctrines on both sides feel, | 
that it is not their interest to convert an umpire 
into im adversary. The situatidm of England 
amidst ^he struggle of,' political opinions which I 
Agitate cJUoiu or less sensilily <lifierent countries j 
of the world, may be compared to that of the j 

Ruler of the Winds, as described by tlie poet ; — ! 

soddt ^olus nree, . 

Sceptra teuens ; mollitqufiCanlmoH'et temperat iras ; 

Ni laciat, niaria ac terr’as coelumqne profuutlum 
Qiup 2 >e forant rapidl verrantt^ue per auras.’* 
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Tlio con.sequeijce of letting lofse tlie paasions at 
j)iTsent chained and conned, would be to pro- 
duce a scene of desolation which no man cti.n 
contemplate without horror ; and I should not 
^loc]) easy on my couch, if I were conscWis that 
I lied contributed to precipilai-o it d>y a single 
mom cut. • • 

Tin's, then, is the reason--a reason very dif- 
j’. u'ut from fear — the reverse of a consciousness 
of disability — Avhy I dreqd the recniTence of 
hostilities iu any part of Eui-ojitv why J would 
Ij.jar nmcli, and wotild forbear long; why 1 
would, as T have said, put qp with almost any 
thing that did not touch national faith and 
national honour; — rather than lei slip the 
furies of w'lir, the leash of which wc hold in <ttiv 
lijiud.s — not knowing whom they may rcneli^ or 
how far their ravtvjcs iiiay.be earned. Such 
is th<‘ lovo of peace v/liich the British govern- 
ijieni acknowledges ; and such the necessiti^ for 
peace ulilcli the circumstances of the world in- 
culcato. T will push these topics«no farther. 

I VC turn, in (conclusion, to the object of*the 
Address. Lot ns fly to the aid (»f Portugal, by 
\vJioiUsocv(‘r alti'icked, because it ig onr duty to 
do ;>o, and h‘t ns (vasc our interference wJiero 
that duty ends. ^,Yc go to Portugal, not to laih*, 
not to dictate, not to prescribe constitntiouH; 
but to defend and to pv<»S(^^vc the independence 
of an ally. Wc go to plant the standard of 
lilnglaTid on the woll-knowu heights of Lisbon. 
AVhevo lliat hiandard is idanted, foreign do- 
niinion shall not (ioiiie, * • 

f Aficjr au animal ed debate arising out of 
ill,* address, in which Messrs. Bvongham, Hume, 
and other leading inenib(*r.s of the House took 
pa.il, Canning replied as follow.s ; dud .some 
[)orlioii,s of tliat reply are amongst the imtst 
Lflobiated jiassages in modern oratory.] j 

r rise, Sir, for the purpo.se of making a few ! 
ob.sciTalions, not so much iu answer to any 
general arguments, as in reply to two or three 
pavticnhir objections which liave been urged 
ag.unst the Addre.s.s ivliich I have had the 
honour to propose to the House. 

Iu the first ]»hice, T frankly admit to iny 
honourable friend (Mr.* Baiikes), the member for 
Horsetshire, that 1 have understated the case 
against Spain; I have done so (lesijfuedly --1 
warned the House that I would do so — because 
1 wished no further to impeach the conduct of 
Spain than was nccc.ssary for ostalHi.shing Uic 
ectsuft* /wderifi on behalf of Portugal. To have 
gone furthc'v - to have made a full .statement of 
the ca,.?c against Spain’ -wouhl Lave been to 
preclude the veiy object which I have ii^view — • 
that of enabling Siiain to pr<‘seiTe jieacc with- 
out dishonour. 

Tlio honourable geiitleinuh (Mr. Bright) who 
spoke la4, indeed, in hi^ pxtremc love for jibace, 
proposes expedients which, as it appears to me, 
wo’uld render war inevitable. Ho would juoid 
yo. XMi. •• 


mterference at this moment, when Spain muy 
bo yet hesitating as to the course which ahe 
shall adopt; and the language which he would 
hold to 8{)ain is, in oUecti thi.s ; “ You have npt 
yqt done enough to implicate British faith, and 
^ provoke iJritiMi honour. . You have not done 
enough, in mefely enablmg PoTtuguej?o rcbelB 
to* invade JPoHugal, and cariy de*itructiou 
into l\pr cities ; yon have aiot done enough in 
coyibinin^, knots of*hiutorf»i after the 

most solemn engagemcuits^ to <|l»arm and to 
disperse them, you jarefuUy re-as«cinbled, and 
equipped and lent back witli Spanish arms, to 
b(^. pUing^Ml int^ Ifiudred Portuguese bosoms. I 
will not fj^r for all these things. Pledged 
though 1 am by the most solemn obligations of 
irtnity ro.sent attack n]>on Portugal asinju- 
riom i 0 England, I love too dearly th(j peace 
(/f' Europe be goaded into activity by such 
iriHe.‘< as tho.se. No. * But give n.s a gocxl 
declaration of war, and then I’ll come and fight 
you with all my heart.*' This is tin* honourable 
genthuuan's contrivance for keeping peace. The 
more clumsy contriviiiicc of Ills Mujesty’s go- 
\omiu(?iii is riiis:— Wc have s(‘en enough fo 
show id the world that authorized, if slie 

did not instigate, the invasion of Poi’tngal;” 
and we say to Spain, ‘‘Beware, we will avenge 
tile cause of our ally, if you bi-eak out into 
declared war; but., in the meantime, we will 
take elfectnal care to frustrate your (jonceiilcd 
ho.stilities.** T appeal to my lionourablo friend, 
the member for Dorsetsliifb, whether ho docs 
not prefer this cour.se of hi.s Majesty's govern- 
ment, the object of which is to ni]> growing 
bo.stIlitics in the (*ai>to that of the gjillnnt and 
chivalrous member for Brisbd,* who would kii 
'iggre.s.sions ripen into full maturity, in order 
that they may then be mowed down with the 
.scythe of a magnificent war. 

My honourable friend (Mr. Bankos) will now 
.see why it is that no papers have been laid 
before the House. The faijts which call for our 
interierence in behalf of Portugal ai'c notoriou.s 
a.s the noon-diiy sun. That intcrierence i.s our 
whi^lo i>rcscnt objetjt. To provo more than is 
.sidficiont for tliat objeol, by pap«n-.s laid upon 
the la.ble of thi.s Jlou.se, would have been to 
precldde S[>ain from that ?oc?/s^>o.int7cai!iVo which 
we arc alx>vc all things de.sir(>us to preserve to 
her. Tt iti dliricnlt, perhaps, wilh the full 
k»owl/*dge wJii(;h the government juust in .such 
case.s posses.s,« to judge what exact portion of 
that knowledge should Ixi meted out for our 
pre.sent purpos*', without liatfardiiig an cxiiosiire 
which might carry.us too far. T know not how 
far I liave succeeded iu this ivspcct; but 1 can 
assure the lJou.se, that if the time should un- 
fortunately arrive v.dien a fnrlluT exposition 
.shall iMjoome nece.s.sary, it will Ije found, that it 
was not for want of evnlenco that my statement 
of this day has been d< tcetive. 

K 
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An amendment has proposed, purport- 
ing a delay of a ■woelv, hut in effect, intended to 
prodne© a total ahanclonment of the object of 
the Address; aiid that amendment has been 
justified by a reference to the conduct of the 
government, and to the laiigiia^e used by mo 
in this House, lie! ween three ^ and four years 
ago. 7t is stated, and truly, thaiiil did not 
then deny that cause for war liad been rglven 
by Prajice in llio Invasion Vf S]>aiiis*lf wo l^d 
llien thought lit tQ enter in^^o war on that 
..‘oimt. But it seems tv ho^ forgotten that? 
there is one main diileronce bptween thai case 
and the present — which difterenee, however, is 
essential and all-sullicicnt. We weiv'thcn free 
to go to war, if we pleased, on grounds of 
j)olitical exptxlifuiCN'. But wo were n^t then 
lK)und to interfere, on behalf of Spain, as we 
now are bound to intei*fero on behalf of Portugaf, 
by the obligations of treaty. War might tlien 
have been our frci- choice, if we had deemed it 
l>oliti(’. -*interf(‘ronee on behalf of Portugal is 
now our dnlv, unless we are prejiarcd to 
abandon the jirinriplcs of national faith and 
national honour. 

It is a singular confnn'ou of intellect which 
I confounds two cases so ]n*ecise1y dissimilar. Ifar 
I from oljec.tiiig to the reference to 18211, T refer to 
! that sanie occasion to rIkav the eonaistoncy of 
I the conduct <if in 3 'self and my colloagncs. We 
' were then ric<nisod of trnclrling to Pranc<*, fVon) 

I a jmsillaniinous dread of war. Wc pleaded 
i guilty^ to the charge of wishing to avoid vrar. 
j We desenbed its iiiexpediencv, its inconveni- 
oiices, ami its dangers— dangers especially of 
j the same sort of those wbl^di 1 Jiave hinted at 
to-day ; but w^ declared that, although we 
I could not overlook tlios<' dangers, those incou-* 
venitmeos, ami that inexpediency, in a <*ase Jji 
• which nnuotc inlerftst and doubtful j olicy wen* 
j alone a 'signed jnotives for war, we would 
I clioerfully affront- them ajl, in a case — if it 
i should airrivc — where niitioinil faith or national 
honour were concm'ntd. Well, then, a case luis 
now arisen, of wdii«-h the (‘ssence is faith — of 
c which the rharactev is horn mr. Andwlaiirwe 
call upon l^irliament, not lor offensivi; war— 
which was proposed tv) us in 182J1, — but for 
<lefensivo armament, v. e are referred to our 
abstinence in 1S23, as disipnili^^dng ns for 
cxeHion at the present moment; and we are 
told, that been use wc did not attack France c/h 
that occasion, wp 'mist not defenh Portugal on 
this. I, Sir, like llu* pii)£'Oseiu of the amend- 
inent, 2^1fvcc tlie t\%o t ases of 1823 and 1828 
side by side, and deduce tVou'llioii, when taken 
togetlic^ the exposition and just i Heat ion of onr 
general policy. I ai>p(**jl from the warlike fn’ejm- 
rations of lo-day, to the ff-rbearaiict' (»f 1823, in 
proof of the ])acTfic vhai*m;tt'r of onr eouiiscls ; T 
(ippoal from tlic imputed taujeness of 18231, to the 
! JMessago of lo-iiiglit, in il I ration of tlic ijalnre 


of those motlvcs)D by which a govemincnt, 
genorfilly pacific, inny nevertheless he justly 
I’offscd into action. 

Having* thus di.S 2 )Osed tlic objections to the 
Addresl*, I come next to the suggestions of some 
who profes5f thtos^dves friendty to the purj^ose 
of if, but who would cany that i)Ui*j)ose into 
effect by means which T certainly cannot a 2 i 2 n*f)V(‘. 
It has been suggested, Sir, that we should at 
ouco ship oil* the S 2 )?'nish refugees now* in this 
country, for S]»nin ; and that w^e rdionld, by the 
re2>eal of the Foreign" Enlistment Act, let 
loose into the contest all the ardent and 
irregular spirits of this eoimtiy. »Sir, this is 
^the very suggestion which T have anticipated 
%vith a 2 )prehen.sion, in any war in which this 
country might be engaged, in the 2 )ros(*nt nn- 
ipiiet state of the-' minds of men iji Earo]ic. 
I’he.’so are tin' expedients, the. treuiendr)ns cha- 
racter of v/hich I ventured to adumbrate valher 
than to describe, in the speecb with whhdi I 
prefaced the 2 -)Jesent mothm. Such expedients 
I disclaim. T (b‘ead and deprecate tin; muploy- 
mciitof them. So far, indeed, as Spain herself 
is concenied," the employment of such means 
w'onldbe strictly, T might say, epigrammatically 
just. The Foreign Enlistment Act was j^assed 
in the year 1811), if not at the diretjt request, 
for the especial benept, of S 2 )a.in. What right, 
then, would K^pain liave to comjdaiji if we 
.should repeal It now% for the osprclal l'f*nefH- of 
.Portugal ? ^ 

TJie Spanish refugees have ]>een iiarbouivd 
in this conniiy, it is true; but on condition of 
abstaining fnuu hostile (^xpedilions against 
Spain ; and }noiv tbnn onc(\ when such ex- 
pedition 5 have been ])lannod, the Br'tidi g'o- 
vernrnent has interfered to snppres'J ibem. 
How is tins tenderness for »S 2 >ain ]-ew,iT<lcd ? 
Spain .lot only liarbours, and fi»steiv, and 
sn.stain'5. but arms, eqnlj)S, and marshals Iho 
trail ovon.-’ refugees of Portugal, and pours tlieni 
ly thousands into the bosom ot Oreat Britain’s 
nearest alh'. So far, then, as S 2 »ain is c(>n- 
cerned, Iim- advice of tliose who w'(>nld send 
forth against Simiu snch dreadful elements of 
strife and destrnction, is^ ,as I liave admitted, 
not unjust. But 1 repoa.*'', again and again, 
that 1 disclaim all such expedients : and that 
I dread especi.ally a war with Spain, because it 
is the xvar ^of all others in wliicli, by the cx- 
amidti and practice of Spain herself, such 
exi>edient8 are most lik(dy to be ndofded. ''Jjot 
us iivdid that war if we can — that is, if Sj^aiii 
will peivnit us to do But, in any ease, let 
fl.s eiuloftvour to strip any war - if w'ur wo niiitd 
have-' of that formidable a'nd disastrous cha- 
racter which the honourable gentleman (^Fr. 
Brougliam) lias so eJixprenlJ^* deseril^'od, and 
which r was happ}* to hear him concur w'itli 
me in dejn-ccating, as the most fatal evil ])y 
wdiieli the world could be iilTlicted. 
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Sir, there is another 8Ugge|tion with which I I an hononrablo peace j but as to getting the 
raunot agree, although brouj^it forward 1%' two ' French outlt^f Sj^ain, that would Inwe bcou tlio 
honourable members (Sir R. 'jyilson and j^r. i one object wluch you, alnjost ceid-aiiily, would 
Jifiring), who have, in the most handsome not liuve acconipfished. How seldom, in the 
nianuer, stated their •reasons for apifroving of w'holo histoiy.of the wars of Europe, has any 
file lijio of conduct now pursn^a ^)y hjs Alajesty's iwur betweeif twej gi'cab jx>wers ended in the 
government. Those honourable uiwiibors iusist obtaining of thb exact, the identical object, for 
111 . 'it llic French army in Si>ain has been, if not wdiich the war begun? i 

the cause, the encouragement of the late attack Besides,* ^>ir, I confess T think, that the j 
by Spain against Portugal; that his Majesty’s efFects of the French occupation of^ Spain have 
j;i)vern)iient were highly culpable in allowing been iiifinilely exaggerated, 
tliiit army to enlor into Spain; that its stay , Ido lujt blanio tliose exaggerations, because 
there is highly injurious io Britibli interests and I am aware thdt tlu\y are to be attributed to 
lioiiour; and that w’e ought instantly to call the recollect iojjs* V)t' somo of the best timea of 
upon Franco ttj withdraw it. •“ our histoi^; that they are the echoes of sen- 

TIutc are, Sir, so many considen-atious e(^n- • iimeuts which, in the days of William and 
ii(‘c1ed with these propositioiis, that were J to Anne, animated the debates, and dictated lie* 

I'utcr into them all, ilioy \vould carry me far votes of the Bi*itisli parliament. peace was 
beyond wliat is cither m.'cessary or expedient to iti those ifeys thought safe for this country j 

he stated on tlic present occasion. Enough, w-hile the crown of Spain continued on tin? ! 

perhaps, it is for me to say, that I do not* see head of a Bourbon. But were not the appre- | 

liuw the withdrawing <»f the JiVencli troops heimions oF those days greatly overstated ? lias ; 

tVoiu Spain could etloei our present pur|^jse. the power of 8]>ain swallowed np tin* ])ov\’^*r j 

L believe, yir, that the French army in S[»aiu of maniime England P Or dt^^s England still j 

now a protection to tliat very party which it ivuiaiii, after .'he hijise oF more than a ccnturv, i 

was originally called iu to put down. We.rc the during^vhicli the er«>w’n of ►Spain lias been W’oni j 

F’lviicli army suddenly vcinovcvl at this jiveciso by a BourlKUi niched in a iiooL of* that sunic ! 

nionnavt, I verily lielievo that the immediate 1 Sjadu — (iibrultar; an oc<-upation whieli w’as 

('fleet of that removal w'ould be, to give full ^ (ton+omi»oraueons witli the nppjvliensions that I 

se«>j)eto tin? unbridled rage^f a fanatical faeiion, have do.S(M’ilK.‘d, and wddeh lias hap)>ily survived 

before wliicli, in the wbirlw'iiitl of iutosiino them? 

strife, tlic party least in numbers wouM he Again, Hir, is the Spain of tlio pr»'srut day 
swept away. * • the Spain of which the sti^csmen of th( 3 1 iiucs 

So innoli for the imuiedialu eflcct of the of William u.ud Anne W'ero so much afraid? 

dt'tnand wlih-h it is proposinl to ns to iipikc, j Is it indeed tin', nation wdii^so ])ulsHaiiee w'as 

if that (lenijiiid w<‘re iustaiilly suc(;e.Msful. Hut ' expe(dod to shako !^jnglaud from her splnn?? 

'vlicn, w'illi relcr(‘UCe to the larger ([ur.Mion of a • No, Sir, it w'astpiite anotlier Sfain. Jt was tlio 
military occn]>aiioii of Sjiain ])y ihviuce, it is ! ^pain, wdthin the limits of whose empire the i 
avei'r(‘d, tliat by that occupation the relative j suii never. set —it was Spain “witli tlio Indies'* • 

situation of (.treat Britain and Prance is altered ; | that exentod the jealousies^ and alarmed tlie 

Unit Franc(? is tliereby ('N'alt(?d and (ireat ' imagiiiations*(jf our ancestors. ■ 

Britain hovered, in the eyes of Europe, I must , But ihcii. Sir, tlm bahinco^of power! 'I'ho 
beg h?avo to say that I dissent from that aver- ‘j entry of the IVench ’aruiy into S[>a.iii dislnib<'d i 

The House knows, the country knows, , that balance, and w^c ought to have gone to war ' 

tliat when the French army was on the point ■ to i-estoro it I I havo already saifl, that wlicn 

of ent(M*iug Spain, In's Majesty’s goveninient ^ th(* Prench army entered i'jpaiii, v.a' might, if ^ 

did all in llicir [iow'«rv to prevent it - that wo . wm* chose, have resisted or ro.scm''d that measure 
resisted it by all means short of Avar. [ have . by w^ai*. But avcvc there no other Tne:i.ns than 
just n( 3 w stated somo of the vcjfsons why w'c | wuir for restoring t lie balance of j ower ? Is tlu' 

(lid not tliink ilie entry of that army fiito Spain | balance of j>owev a lived and unalterable stand- ; 

a .sufiieient ground for war; but tlu'nj w^as, in | av<l? Or is it lUit a stamhml piM*pe<iially vary- 

addition to those Avliich I liaA^c sAati'd, this i i^g, as civilisation advances, and as mwv naihms 1 

liceuiiar reason — tffat wdiat<?vcr effect a Avar, ! spring ifp, autl take their place? among estali- 

comimmei-Hl up(ni tlic mere grouinl of the^ entry i lished polithtal couimiiiiities ? tl’hc bnlan.’c of 
of a French army inln«S}»ain, might have, it I pow'cr a century and a hwlf ago wms to he 
]*i’obably would not h?lve had the eflect ^ adjusted between J;Vnnco and Sjaihv^t he Nhdlior- 
gcttiiig that anny out of Spain. Iu a ^var : lands, Austria, and .Eiigland. S^»me y(.*ars 
against Frfiiico at that time, as at any other, j afterwards, Russia assumed her high station in 
you might, perhaps, havc^ nctpiired military j European politie.s. Some y(*ars after 1 hat again, 
glory; might, ix'rl^aps, have exteiided^your | Prussia became not only tg substantive, but a 
colonial possessions; you miglit even have i pr(?ponderating monarchy, 'rims while tlie 

jK'hirwed, at great cost Qf ‘ blood and treasure, j balaucc of poAver continued iu ]>rinciplc the 

- •% . 
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some, the meaoiB of iidjustiiig it became more 
varied and enlarged. They became enlarged, 
in proportion to the increaBcd number of con- 
siderable states : in pro]3ortiou, 1 may say, to 
the number of weights which might be shifted 
into the one or the other , scale. * To look (b i 
the policy of Europe in the times of William 
and Anne, for the purpose ol* regulating the 
balance of power in Europe at the present day, 
is to disrogafi’d tbe progreis of events, and to 
confuse dates ‘aiid facts which throw a re- 
ciprocal light upon (^h other. • 

It would be disingenuous, •iftdeed, not to 
admit that the entry of the Erepch anny into 
Spain was, in a certain aeii^, a disparagement 
- an aflVoni to the pride — a blow tf> the feelings 
of England. And it can hardly be stmi^osed 
that the government did not sympatmso on 
that occasion with the feelings of ^lo peoplei 
Hut I. deny that', questionable or censurable as 
the act might bo, it was one which necessarily 
called for our direct and hostile opposition. 
Was nothing then to lie done ? Was there no 
other mode of resislanco, than by a direct 
attack ui)on I'rance, or by a war to be under- 
takeii on the soil of Spain ? What, Mf the 
possession of Si)am might be rendered harmless 
in rival hands — harmless as regards us, and 
valueless to the possessors ? Might not com- 
IxMisatiun for disi^arageineut be obtained, and 
llio policy of <jnr aucostors vindicated by moans 
better adapted to the jn’csent time ? If* Fmnce 
occupied Spain, wn» it necessary, in order to 
avoid tlic consequences of that occupation, that 
we should blockade Cadiz P No. E looked 
another way. I sought mj/terials of compen- 
sation in anui.lui:r hemisjdicre. Contemplating 
Spain, such as our ancestors had known her^ 
I resolved that if fcVance had Spain, it should 
not be Spaiii “ with the Indies.’' E called the 
New World into existence, to redres^; the balance 
c;f tbe Old. • 

It is thus, yir, that I aAswor the accusation 
brought against his Afajesty’s govoruiiieut, of 
having allowed the French army to usurp and 
to retain the occupation of >Spaiii. Tint oc- 
cnpiilicm, 1 mii quite confident, is an unpaid 
and unredeemed burden to Franco. It is a 
burden of winch. I verily believe, Franco would 
1)0 glad to rid herself. But they know little 
of tlio foldings of the ITreiich govbrmuent, and 
of the spirit of the French nation, who do nq|t 
know, that, worthless or burdensome as that 
occupation may h**, the way to rivet her in it 
would be, by J^ngr^or intemi)eitito ivpresenta- 
tions, to make the coiitpiuunce of that occu- 
pation a pciiit of honour. 

I belfevQ, »Sir, time is no oilier subject’ on 
which I need enter into defence or explanation. 
The snpix)i*t which the Ad^lress has received, 
from all parties in Ihe TEouse, has h»*cMi such as 
would make it both unsfvmJy an»l nugraleful 


in me to trespa^ unnecessarily upon their 
imtieu^e. In conclusion, Sir, I shall only once 
declare, that the ol^’eet of the Address 
which I propose to you is not war : — ^its object 
is to ta]|6^the hisj^ chanc^ of peace. If you do 
not go forl^h, qp |;his occasion, to the aid of 
Port*igal, Poa^ugalwill be trampled down, to your 
in-etnevable disgrace: and then will come war 
in the train of national degradation. If, under 
eircumstanees like these, you wait till Spain 
has matured her secret machinations into open 
hostility, you will in a lif.tle while have ihe sort 
of war required by the pacificators. And who 
shall say where that war will end P / 

4r? 
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WILLIAM OOBBETT. 
Horn 1762. Died 1665. 



with .voico and pon for many years, that some inemoiial 
of tins oxtraoraidary man may fairly como within the 
scope of this work. The spocimon of his stylo which U 
hero given may be studied as strikingly charactonstic 
of his angrier moods, and however little the reader may 
sympathise with the sentiments expressed, it is impos- 
sible to deny tho force and fire with which they are set 
down in tho address which follows.] 

AnpHESS TO THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

{On t?ii Cavm of PouHy and Misery in diC Time 
o/Cohleii.) 

1 1HB picture** which our country exhibits at 
. this moment, while it sinks our own hearts 
within Uri, fills tlio whole civilized world with 
wonder and amazement. This country has been 
famed, iu all ages, not only for its freedom and 
for the security its laws gave to person jind 
property, ^ut for the happiness of its peojde, fur 
the coinfoi*t they enjoyed, for the noatnoss and 
goodness of their dress, the good quality and the 
abundnuceof their household furnituix?, bedding, 
and utejisils, and for the excellence ami plenty 
of their fo'^. So that a Lord Chancellor, who 
•four hundred years ago wrote a l)ook on our 
laws, observes in that book, that, owing to these 
good laws and the security and freedom tlioy 
gave, the English people possessed, in abiindunee, 
all (hinge (hat condaes to inalte life easy ami 
hajypy. 

This was the state of our great-grandfathers 
and groat-g^mbuotlicw, who little thought of 
what was to befall their descendants ! Tho very 
name of England was pronpunced throughout 
the world with respect. That very namcevrsiH 
tliougbt to mean Iiigh-spirit, inijiaitial justice, 
fi*oedom, and happiness. What docs it mean 
now ? Jt means that* which I have not tho 
jiowbr to describe, nor the hcaH to describe, if 
I had the power, England now contains the 
most miserable people that over ti*od the earth. 
It the seat of groatqy human sufltring, of 
more pain of body and mind, than was ever 
before heard of in 'the world, In countnea 
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whiuli liave been deemed t^e most wretehed, 
there never has existed wretchedness e9|aal to 
that which is now exhibited in this oacedooii^h- 
ii*ig, free, and happy country. 

In this counky tTie hm ^rovideH) jhat no 
hninan being (diall suffer went of food, 
lodging, or raiment. Our forefa^ets, whenithey 
gave security to property, when they made the 
laws to give to the Heh the safe enjoyment of 
their wealth, did not foj^et that ^here must 
always be some poor, and that (|od wished that 
the poor should not peadsh for want, they being 
entitled to an existence as well as the rich. 
Thciefore, the law said, and it still says, that 
make a sure and certain provision for the poor, 
is required by the rirst principles of civil society.* 
Ifo who is rich to*day may bo poor to-morsow ; 
and lie is not to starve because he is become 
mifortunate.* 

tjpon tliis principle of common humanity and 
of natural justice the Poor-laws were tbunclod ; 
and those laws give to eveiy ononU a le^al 
as well as an equitable right, to bo maintiiliied 
out of the real i)i-oporty of the country, if, from 
whatever cause, wnahle to obtain Qi maintenance 
througli his or her own exertions. To receive 
parish-relief is no favour! it is no gilt that the 
relieved person receives ; it is what Jhe law 
insures him ; and what he cannot be refused I 
without a ln*cach of the^aw, and without an 
outrageous act oi injustice and d{)prosHion. 

Such being the law ; that is, the law having 
taken care that relief shall always bo# at hand 
for the destitute, the law has forbidden hogging. 
It has pointed out to every destitute i)ersoji the 
}.»laco where he can obtain legal and effectual 
relief, and, therefore, it has said : **-*you shall 
not hvg. If you heg, you shall bo jmuislied.” 
And as we well know, punishment is frequently 
inllieted for l^cgging. 

Blit what do wo see before our eyes at this 
moment? Wc see, all over the kingdom, mi- 
sery existing to such an extent, that the Poor- • 
la^vs are found insufficient, and tliat a system 
of general beggary is introduced, under the 
name of subscrii^tions, voluntary contributions, 
H0iq)-.sli02>s, and. the 'like, and, in the Metro- 
polis, where our eyes arc dazzled with the 
sidoiidour of those who live on 'taxes, wo see 
that a society has been formed for raising 
money to provido a receptacle for the Jiouselesa 
poor during the night ; that is to say, to give 
a fey hours’ shelter to wretched beings, who 
must otherwise lie down and die in voiy 
streets ! To-day >ve road of a jjoor man ex- 
luring on his removal item one country parisl^ ^ 
to another. To-morrow we read of a poor 
woman, driven back from the door of one j^oor- 
houso in London, carried* back to exinrc in 
another ^poor-liouse before the morning. * The 
next day wo read of a man found dead in the 
street, and nearly a skeh^ton ; wliile we daily* 


see men Jiavnessed and drawing carts loaded 
with gi’avel to repair the liighwaya. 

Is this England t Can this bo England ? 
And can theso wretdied and miserable and 
degraded objects be Englishmen ? Yes, this is 
'^i^ngland; ^ith grief, shame, and indignation 
we must eonfilss i% ; but still we must confess 
that sneh^is no^ once free and happy England! 
That same countty that was until of late years 
famed th^nghout the world for all that was 
great, good, amipble, and enviable. 

• This change nevei* can have taken jdace 
without a cauhd. 'ftiere must have been some- 
thing, 2^nd sfvnethiug done by man, too, to 
produce this chai^, this disgraceful, this dis- 
tressing, this horriljlc change. God has not 
afflicted the country with pestilence or with j 

famine; nor has the land Ijcoii invaded and | 

ravaged an enemy. Providence has, of late, 
1 >fecn more than ordinarily benevolent to us. | 
Three successive harvests of uncommon abuu- ’ 
dance have blessed, or would have blessed, these | 
islands. Peace has licen undisturbed. War 1 
appears not to have been even thought possible. ' 
The sounds of warlike glory have, even yet, 
liardly* ceased to vibrate on our cars. A lul yet, i 
in the midst of j)rofonnd jjeace and abiiiid.'nit 
harvests, the nation seems to be convulsed with i 
the lasli struggles of gnawing hunger. j 

It is rnan, therefore, and not a. honevalenl 
Creator, who has been the cause of our suffer- j 

iugs, present and past, and of the inore liorrid ! 

sufferings, which we now l^Sit reasonably aiitici- | 
pate. To man, therefore, must we look for an | 

account of theso evils, into the cause of whicli I 

let us, without any, want of charity, but, at the ! 

same time, witliout fear and without sclf-decq)- | 
,iion, freely inquire. j 

My good, honest, kind, and industrious 
country-i>oo2)lc, you have long been deceived by 
ai’tful and iiftriguing and interested men, whf) 
have a press at their command, and who, out of 
taxes raised frem ydnr lalxmr, have j^ersuaded j 
you tJiat your sufferings arise from iiothing i 
that 7iinH can cause or cure. But have only a | 

little i>aticnce with me, and I think that I am , 

able to convince you, that your sufferings and 
your degradation have arisen from \he weight of 
taxes imposed on you, and from no other cause 
whatever. 

When you consider that your salt, pepi)er, I 

Spai>, candles, sugar, tea, beer, shoes, and all ! 

other things are taxed, you must see that you ! 
pay ta?^es yourselv^cs ; and when you consider 
tliat the taxes ijaid by yoiw licher neighbours 
disable tlicm from .paying you so n\uc)i in wages 
as they would otherwise pay you, ’you must 
l>erccive, that taxes arc disaduantageoiis to you. 

In short, it is a fact that no man can deny, 
that the poverty and misery of the people have j 
gone on increasing precisely in the same degree 
that the taxes have gone on increasing, 
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Wie tax on salt is fifteen shilVmgs a bosliel. 
Its cdst at the sea^sidci where a kind Providence 
tiiroWs it aljilridantly ori oiir shoresi is one shU- 
ling. Owing to the delays and einbari'assmeiits 
ariging from the tax, the price comes, at last, to 
tweniy shilHngs ! Thus, a bushel oV salt, which 
is about as much as a middliut^ family uses in 
a year (m all sorts of ways), costs to tfiat femliy 
eighteen shillings^ at least, in ta.v! Now,, .if an 
industrious dian's family hM the eighteen sl^il- 
lings in pocket, instead of paying them in tax, 
would not that family bc,thc^ M/er for the 
change ? If, instead of paying ‘sixpence for a 
l)ot of beer (if beer a man mrtsb have) he had 
to pay twopence, would not ho bo. Iburpcnco 
the richer ? And if the taxes were light instead 
of heavy, would not your wages andg^pixiflts 
enable you to live better and dress l^effer than 
* you now do ? ’ 

I Tliey who have good health, good luck, aud 
; amall iamilios, make a sliit'i to go along with this 

I load of taxes. Others bend under it. Others 

, eoino down to poveily. And h. great i^art of 
I 'these are ]jros.sed to the. very cnrtii, some ending 

i their days in workhouses, and others pcriHliiiig 

i from actual want, 'I'ho farmers are*^ daily 

' fnlHrig iiibi ruin; the little farmers fall tirst; 

I the big ones become little, and tlic little ones 

I become i»aupcrs, uuloss they escape from the 

j eouutry, wliile they have money enough to 

I earry them away, 'riioiisauds of men of some 

j property are, at this moment, preparing to quit 

j the country. The jioor cannot go ; so that 

j things, without a great duinge, will bo worse 

j and worse for all that remain, except for those 

1 who live upon the taxes. • 

And how arc*lhesc taxes dlspoml of? We 
are told l)y impudent men, who live on these* 
taxes, that we, the payers of the taxes, are bc- 
; ’ come too Icfirncd; that we have keen brought 

1 too to the government; Hint is to say, 

j that we have got it ptup beliind the curtain. It 

is well known that a great deal has been said 
about ediiealing the poor. At one time, oven 
I the imcerty was ascribed to a want of edncoiloii 
« amongst the labouring cla'^sos. They wcre#«o 
ignorant, and that was the cause of their mi- 
seiy. And i)oor Mr. Whitbread said that the 
Scotch were bettor than the ISnglish, only be- 
. cause they were hetta' educated^ But now, 

I behold, wo arc loo well educated : Vfc are too 
knowing ; wc have approached too near to tltb 
Government ; and thci'efore now iSivs have been 
passed to keep ns at a greater distance ; a more 
resjpectful (li8tanc.e. * 

Tliis pr^pecLutioii however, too late. 

We havi^iiad our look behind the curtain. Wc 
cannot be again deluded. Wc cannot bo made 
to unhnow that which we know. Wo know 
that the fniit of bur labour is mortgaged to 
those who have lent money to the Govorninent. 
We know, that to pay the interest of this 


mortgagc-«rto pay^a standuig army in time of ! 
peace^to ‘^ay the tax-gath^rci'S — aud to qvay 
plffsemeu and iwnsioners, we are so heavily 
taxed, that we can no Jpnger live in cotofoi-t, 
mid th%fc‘many pf us are wholly destitiite of 
food, and ave biiought to our deaths by hunger. 

Etideavou/^ have boon made to persuade us, , 
that we are not hurt by the taxes. It has 
1>een said, that taxes come hath to us, and are a 
great blessing to us^ And Mr. Justice Bailey 
ha.s lately takei^ occasion to say from the bench, | 
that a national debt is a good thing, and even 
a necessary thing. England did pretty well 
without a debt for seven hundred years ! How 
this matter came to be talked of fjxmi the hench 
*I do not know; but for my part I look upon 
a national debt as the greatest curse that over 
afflicted a i^eople. .Tn our countrj^it has made 
a happy people miserable, and a free pcqple 
slaves. And I am convinced that, unless that 
debt be got rid of in some way or other, and 
tha^ tr) 0 , in a «hort time, this country will fall 
so low, that a century will not see it revive. 

Those who wish to make us believe that it 
is not the taxes that make us poor and miser- 
able, tell ns that they come back to us. Tin's 
being a grand source of delusion, I will endea- 
vour to explain the matter to you. I have 
done it many time^; but all eyes are not 
opened at the first operation ; and, besides, 
there are, every month, some young persons who 
are beginning to read about sucb things. 

BurktS of whom many of you never beard, 
said that iaicea were dev:$, drawn up by the 
blessed sun of government, aud sent down 
again upon the people in rcfresliing and fructify- 
ing shoiveh. This was a very pretty description, ' 
but very false. For taxes, though they fall in 
heavy showers upon one part o^ic cornmuiiit}', 
never return to another part of it. those 
who live on taxes, the taxes arc, indeed, rcfrcjli- 
ing and fi Mctifying showers ; but to those who 
*pay thejn, they are a scorching ‘ sun and a 
blighting wirtd. They draw away the riches of 
th(» soil, a..d they render it sterile and unpro- 
ductive, But how came this Burke to talk in 
this W'ayP Why, he whs one of those who 
lived upon thq taxes ! Very fine and refreshing 
and feHili^ing showers fell upon him. He had 
a pension of three thousand pounds a year for 
his life ; his wife, fifteen hundred pounds a year 
for her life ; and besides these, he obtained, in 
1795, grants of money to be paid yearly to his i 
cxecutoi*B after his death! And not a trifle 
neither for ho took Jar© to get this settled 
«j)on executors, two thousand five hundred 
2 )oi*nds a year. The following is a copy of the 
grant 

"To the executors of Ednftind Burke, £2,^ a year. 
(b'aDtod by two patents, dated 24tb October, 

One for £1,160 a year,. *10 be paid during tho life of 
I.ord lloyslon, ana tho and lion. Anchild Grey. 
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'fho other for £1,34(V to he paid duHoff the life of the 
Piiocess Amelia^ !jord Althorp^ima WiDifita CavendUb, 
li-i.” _ ■ ■ , 

J^aw, as Mr. Grey is still alive, and as Loi'd 
Altliorp and Mr. Oav^Sidish or^ alive, money 
is all of it styi paid to the epceantoi^S of Burhe; 
tlieee executors have already recedved on •this 
account moi^e than fifty thousand jminds in 
2 >niK*ipal money ; and os there is no probability 
of the death of the gentlemen above-named, 
they may yet receive double tho^um.- Burke’s 
pension, while he was. alive, cost the nation 
about twenty thousand pounds ; and his wife’s 
about /oiw' thousand pounds. So that hew are 
about sevmtyfiorjir thousand pouVids already 
paid by the public on account of this one m^n, ' 
and that, too, in %n*innpal money, w'ithout 
reckoning interest ! , 

This, you will allow, must have been to 
JluiTcc, his wife, and executors, an exceedingly 
refreshing and fructifying shower! But not 
so to those who liavo bad to jiay this money. 
It lias not tended io refresh us. In the sjjJace 
of twenty-seven years, seventy -four iliousaiid 
IKunuls have been taken from us,«wbo j:)ay the 
taxes, on account of this one man. Now, snp- 
l^ose a difterent mode from tlie ju'vjscnt were 
used in making us jiay taxes. The i^snsions 
have, for the last twenty-s(^en years, amounted 
to £2,740 .a year. Sui^ose the amount of 
them to have been raised upon fifty tradesmen, 
nt £t)4 a year each. Would not eaeh of those 
tradesmen bo now £2,700 pborer tlitn they 
would liave becai, if they had not bad these 
“ refreshing showers,” to send off in dewsP 
Snpjjoso them to be raised ujxin 400 labourers 
at about £10 each. Must not thes^ 400 la- 
bourers be made poor and miserable, must they 
not bo prevent^ from saving a penny ; and 
must they not, at last, be brought to the jioor- 
houso by those ** refreshing showers ? ” Is not 
this as jilain as the nose on your face ? Is it 
not jolaiii that this 2 >ension to the executors of * 
thii-' man now takes away the means of comfort- 
able living from nearly /o«?* hundred labourer's' 
families ? Has not this been going on for 
twenty-seven years; hnd has one single man 
in Parliament made even an etfort^to put a stop 
to it ? Has one single man moved even for an 
inquiry into the matter ? And ye? the facts 
are all before the Parliament in their own 
in-intedrepioi-ts ! 

And what sojvices did tliis Burke wnder 
the country ? For to give such a man* such 
chonnous sums, there fJTust have bqgji some 
reason. His services were these : He dc^^rted* « 
his j)arty in the Opposition; and lie wrote 
three iiamphlets to urge the nation on to war, 
and to cause it to persevere In the war, against 
the republicans of France I Which war raised 
the annual taxes from sixteen millions a year 
in time of peace, to fifiy-^'ib millions a year in 
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tiino^ of peace, and the poor-rates from two ' ' 
millions a year to about twelve millions a ycai* I ‘ 

These wero the services which wore so great, . * 

that it was not sufficient to give him three 
^ihiousand pqp.nda a year for them during his 
life-time, but we* must still pay the executors 
tf^o thousand fi^e hundred pounds a year; and 
may have *10 pay them this foi* fifty years yet 
to come ! * ^ 

iNeed wwoDidcr tJiat wc are p-ror? Heed 
we wonder that*wc are miserable ? Heed wo 
fonder that A^liave, at last, come lo see Eng- 
lishmen harnessed and drawing carts, loaded 
with grSLvelP * And if wo complain of these 
things, are*wc to Uo told that wc arc seditions? 

Are we to bo told that we wish to destroy the 
Constitution P Are we to be imprisoned, fined, 

^nd banislied P 


DANIEL WEBSTER. I 

Jtor^i 1782 . Died 1852 . j 

(JjiAiueTER OP Trite Eloquenck. 

HEH jjulilic bodies arc to bo addressed on j 
moniontoii:-; r occasions, when great interests j 
are at slake, and strong* 2 )assioiis excited, nothing ! 
is valuojjlo, in si'icecli, farther than it is con- ! 
iiccted with liigh intelleotnal and moral endow- j 
nients. (.^(‘ariiess, force, and earnestness, arc 
ilie qualities which in’oduce conviction. Tmo 1 
eloquence, indeed, does nd^ consist in 1 

It cannot be brought from far. Lalx>ur and ! 
loarnijig may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. | 
Words and 2 >hraROs may bo marshalled in every ! 
way, but they cannot compass ?t. It must exist I 
in the man, in tlio subject, and in the occasion. i » 
Affected piission, intense expression, the 2 >omp i 

of declamation, all may as 2 nre after it — they | 

cannot reach it. It comes, if it como at all, 
like the outbreaking of a fountain fi\>ni the earth, ' 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 82 ion- 
tancoii.s, original, native foroe, Tho gi*aces ! 
taught in tlic schools, the costly ornaments, and j • 
studied contiivances of S 2 >cech, shock and disgnst ^ 
men, wlien their own lives, andtim fate oftlieir 
wives, their children, and their country, hang on ' 
the decision of the hour. Then woi*ds have lost 
their 2 '>ower, jhetoric is vain, and nlj elnhorato 
oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then 
feels rebuked and subdued, as in the presence 
of higher qualities. T’hon patriotism is eloquent ; 
then self-dovotion is eloquent. Tlifc clear con- 
ception, outrunning the dedlictions of logic, the 
(high pui’pose, the firm resolve, fce dauntless 
Bfiirii, speaking on the tongue, bca^j^jg from 
the eye, informing every feature, nnd urging ,the 
w’hole man onwaixl, light onward to his oljoct' 

— this, this is eloquence : on rather it is some- 
thing greater and higher than all eloquence— -it 
is actipn, noble, sublime, godlike action. < 
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HENllY GBATTAK; 

. Jlornm). ' 

miB gabjotipod speo<^ was deUvorod bvCmtlau in 
the Houto of Commons on the 2j5«i Muy, 1815, and is a 
grand specimen of his varied poweV. In the htnirtwiro 
of a eloquent editor of urnttan's^ppeoebos (ifr. 
B. 0. Madden) ''it may bo said tffithi- tlmt 
speo^es of Grattan are a valuable contHlhition ib 
phllosoph 5 \ well jheHting tlfo best^tenijOn Sf 
the Btotesmaii, the histoHan, end the philosopher, 
taking pow^ to bo fopnd in all his ipeoohos$ c<^. 
binod with his vivid lorngory/ his siMnWr’ hmstety 
over rl^thni, and the imimssioned iSirlt pcwi^irtg 
them, form their disthiotCve charhcterisUes. Tlmw 
never wm such an nuion of the onto and the sage/ 
Apart from tbo historical interest whim attaches to its 
RUjject, the following speech is rei&as^ablo also for its 
and peneitms estimate of the charaetcia of Vox 
and Bui^o, which occurs towards'its eloso.^ 

The Downfall of Buonaparte. 

S IR, I sincerely sympathize with the fionour- 
nble gentleman who spoke last in his anxiety 
on this important question ; and my solicitude 
is increased hy a knowledge that I differ in 
opinion from my oldest political friends. I have 
further to contend against the additional weight 
given to the arguments of the noble lord who 
moved the nmcnclmcnt, by the purity of his 
mind, the soundness of his judgment, a*ud the 
elevation of his rank. I agree with my honour- 
able fnencla in thinking that wo ought not to 
impose a government upon Franco. J. agree 
with them in deprecating the evil of wav; but 
I deprecate still more the double evil of a peace 
without sec initics, and a wav without allies. 
Sir, I wish it was a question between jieace and 
wav ; but, unfortunately for the country, very 
painfully to us, and -most injuriously to all ranks 
of men, pcfwjc is not in our (option j and the real 
question is, wheC-hor we shall go to war when 
our allies are assembled, or fight the battle Avhen, 
those allies shall be dissipated P 
, Sir, the Frem;h government is war ; it is a 
statocracy, elective, aggressive, anti predatory ; 
her armies live to* fight, and fight to live; then- 
constitution is essentially War, and the object of 
that war the conquest of Europe. What such 
a person as Buonaparte at the head of such a 
constitution will do, you may judge by what he 
has done ; and, first, he tiX)k possession of the 
• greater part of Europe ; he made his son King 
ot Rome; lie made his son-in-law Viceroy of 
Italy; he mode his bi-other King of Holland; 

• he made Ids brother-in-law King of Naples ; ho 
miprisonod the King of Spain ; he banished Ukj 
R egent ot Poi-tngal, and formed hk; plan to take 
possession of the rrown of England. England 
hod Rocked his de^^ns ; her trident had stirred 
«up his empii^from its foundation j he complained 
of her tpalRy at sea ; but it was her power at 
sca whi^ arrested his tyranny on land — the 
navy of Enghuid saved Kurope. Knowing this, 
ho knew the conquest of England became ne- 
cessary for the accompbslnuent of the conquest 
of EuFopi?, and the dcsti uetion of her marine 


neccssaiy for iho|Conqucst England. Ac- 
cordingly, besides raising an army of 60,000 men 
foxncthe invasioii of England, he {q)pli(id hhnsqlf 
to the ’destruction of her commerce, the fouu- 
dation pf Jicr m^al powei\ In pursuit of this 
^ oljeci, and.on hisspiau'of a western empire, he 
I conceived, aifd. in part executed, the design of 
j con^gniug to pander and destruction the vast 
rCgioiiii of Russia ; he (Jnits the genial clime of 
the tempeimto BoneV he bursts tlirongli the 
narrow limits ' tat nnmenso empire ; hti aban- 
dons comfort and security, and hehumos to the 
ivjrle, to hazard them all, and with them the 
companions of his victories, and the fame and 
fruita. of liiS crimes and his talents, on specu- 
lation of leaving in Enrope, througliput the 
whoie of its extent, no one free or independent 
nation. To oppose tliis huge conception of 
mischief and despotism, the great potentate of 
thei^ortb, from his gloomy rccessw, advances to 
defend himself against the voi-aciiy of ambition 
amid the sterility of his empire. Ambition is 
oinifivorous — feasts on famine and sheds tons 
of blood, that it may starve in ice, In order to 
commit a robbery on desolation. The power of 
the North, I say, joins another prince, whom 
Buonaparte had deprived of almost the whole of 
his authority, the King of Prussia, and then 
another potentate, ^om Buonaparte had de- 
prived of the principal part of his dominions, 
the Emperor of Austria. These throe powers, 
physical causes, final jnstioe, the infiucnco of 
your vici:»ries in‘ Spain and Poitiigal, and the 
spirit given to Europe by the achievements 
and cVenown of your great commander (the 
Duke of Wellington), together with the preci- 
pitation^ l)f his own ambition, combine to 
accomplisli his destinction. Buonaparte is 
conquered. He who said: " I will be like the 
Most High : ” he who smote the nations witli a 
continual strolce—this short-lived son of the 
momingt Imoifor, falls, and the Eai-th is at 
‘i-cst;^ the phantom of royalty passes on to 
nothing, and the three kings to the gates of 
Paris; tlc^re they stand, the late victims of his 
ambition, and now the disposers of his destiny 
and the masters of his eifipiro ; without provo- 
cation he hod gone to theii' countries with 
fire and sword ; with the greatest provocation 
they come 'to his country with life and liberty; 
they do an act unparalleled in the annals of 
history, such as nor envy, nor time, nor malice, 
nor pi-ejudice, nor in^atitude can efface ; -they 
give te his subjects liberty, and to liimself life 
and royalty. 'Phis is ^greater than conquest 1 
The present race must confess their virtues, 
andhges to come must ci-own their monuments, 
and place them above heroes and kings in 
glory everlasting. • 

When Buonaparte 'states the condiUdns of 
the treaty of Fontainebleau are not performed, 
ho forgets one of thVni, namely, the condition 
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by which , he livea?* It is very true thcise w»e a 
mixtui’eof policy andpnidexiee in this tneasore ,; 
bpt it woe a gvoat iict of ii^a^aiiiflkity 
standing; and it is not in Providence tp item 
such an act* to your dis^vantagt^ Witli 
respect to the other act> ibe mercy shown to 
his people, I have underrated it ; tiie^ alliee did^ 
not give hbevty to France^ they enabled h€».tb 
give a constitution to heme)f> a better conslitn^ 
tion than that which, with mnch lahorionsness) 
and eircninspcction, and adihemiion, and pro^ 
erastinotion, the philosophers nibricated/wben 
the Jacobins trampled down, tlie ilimsy work, 
murdered the vaiu philosophlEars, drove out the 
crazy reformers, and. I’emuaned nilfsters of the 
field in the triumph. Of supeiior anarchy giid* 
confusion; better, ^an that, I say, whicl^ the ; 
Jacobin destroyed, 1)ettor tWo that which he j 
afterwards formed, with some method in his i 
madness, and more madness in his method; | 
with such a horror of power, that in his*plon j 
of a constitution he left out a gpvcrninent, and 
witli so many wheels that everything wds in 
movement and nothing in concert, so that the 
iuu(diine took fire from its own yelocity in the 
midst of death and mirth, with images emble- 
matic of the public disorder, goddesses of reason 
turned fool, and of libex'ty turned fiuy. At 
length the Prenoh found their advantage in 
adojiting the sober and unaffected security of 
K-ing, Lords, and Commons, •on the idea of 
that iom of government which your ancestor 
•procured by their firmness, amd inainiaiuc'd by 
tbeir discretion. The people had attempted to 
give the Froucli libeity, nnd had failed^; the 
wise men (so her philosophers called them- 
selves) had atttniipted to give liberty»to France, 
and had failed ; it remained for the extm- 
ordinaiy destiny of the French to receive their 
free 6oustitution from kings. This constitution 
Buonaparte has destroyed, together with the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, and having broken 
both, desires your confidence ; Eussia confided, 
end was deceived; Austria confided, and was 
deceived. Have we forgotten the treaty of 
Loneville, and his a1x)miiiablo conduct to the 
Swiss ? Spain ancU other nations of Europe 
confided, and all were deceived. During tlie 
whole of this time he was chArging on Eng- 
land the continuation of the war, while lie was, 
>vith uniform and universal jKirfidy, breaking 
his own treaties of peace for the puqiose of 
rt'ivewing the war, to end it- in what was worse i 
than war itself— his coucpiest of Europt^ | 

But now he repentu-aiid will be fuitlifnl ! he i 
says so, but he says tile contrary alSlJ : " I pjo- ; 
tc^ against the validity »>f the *1reaty of [ 
Fontainebloan ; it was not done with the con- ' 
sent of the people; I protest against cvei*) thing ; 
done hi my abseiicg;*'8ee my speech •to the 
army and iieople ; see the speech of my council ; 
to me.” The treaty of Claris was done in his ! 


*^nca; . that, ty^y were returned the 
J&>cnbh tod ^priaonei^ : thus he takes 

life lUid the tWnfcy of Fontaine- 

btoa^^whikan to set it aside ; 

the 

sti^aty sets aside 

f»&tefesr/wn a)Piny; %'a singular 
of troops 

who owe of aichief who 

owc8*hi8,life^;'tb" tiP by the 

rdlouroea'bf Frauoya, wljo.row^ to j£oso powers 
I hor salvaHom. * He giV# a reason tor this: 

“ Nothing, is Which was done without the 
consent^or tbfi||people** (having been deposed by 
that pee|ilc, and elected > hy the army in thoir 
defiance). * With such sentiments, which go 
not so much agaiu.st this or that particular 
twatyhs agoin.st tlie principles of affiance, the 
<][uestion fs, whether, with a view to the secu- 
rity of Europer yon #will take the faith of 
Napoleon, or the army of your allies ? 

Gentlemen maintain, that wc arc not ctpial 
to the CQflttteftt ; that is to soy, confederated 
Europe cannot fight France single-handed. Tf 
that 1)0 your opinion, yon are conqnoretl this 
moment ; yon are conquered in sj>irit : but that 
is not your opinion, nor was it the opinion of 
your ancestors. They thought, and I hope 
transmitted the sentiment as your birth -right, 
tliat the aimies of these islands could always 
fight, and fight with success their own num- 
bers, See now the numbers you are to com- 
mand : by tins treaty yqn are to have in the 
field what may be reckoned not loss tlian 

600.000 men ; besides that stiiiulatod army you 
have at command^ what may be reckoned as 
much more, — I say you nne^ the allies. The 
Emperor of A.iistria alone has an araiy of 

500.000 men, of which 120,(X)0 wero sent to ? 

Italy to opjwse Murat, who is now l^eaten ; j 

Austria iif not, then, occupied by Murat; j 

Prussia i.s not occupied by the Saxon, nor I 

liussiit by the Polf, — at least, not so occuiiied | 
that they have not ample and redundant forces j 
tor this war ; you have a general never sur- | 
passetl, and allies in heart and confidence. 

Sfee now Biionapai'te’s muster : he has lost his » 

I external dominions, and is reduced from a \ 

population of 100,000,000, to a population of ' 
25,000,000 ; J)esidos, ho has lost the power of 
fiiscinatiou,* for though he may bo called the 
subvorter of kings, he has not proved to be tlic j 
redresser of grievances. Switzerland has not | 
forgotten, all Europe remembers the nature of j 
his reformation, and that the best reform he j 
iutrodiicod was worse than the worst govern- : 
ment ho siil)vei*ted,* As little Spain or j 
Pinssia forget what was wr)rRc cvc*n than lus j 
refonnations, the marcli of his armies : it was i 
not an aniiy j it was a military government in 
march, like the Boman lejjdons in Rome’s worst 
time, Italica or Rapav, responsible to nothing, 
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nor |^r man. Tbus he has administered 
a cnre to liis partisans for any enthiisiasm that 
might have b^en annexed to liis name* and is 
HiOVr rednced to Ins resources at (home; it is at 
hpme tiiat he must feed liia armies and find hj|3 
sti^ength, and at home he vi^ts he 

wants cavohy ; he has no money, he iea no 
or^t, he has no title. Witlk.resp^ot to h& 
aetnal numbers, they are not asceitained^ but 
it may be collected that they bear no^^roporti^ 
to those of the allies. ^ . 

But gentlemen ptesumo that the French# 
nation will rise in his fai^our \tA soon as we 
enter their 'countiy. We enteiM^tbeir pountry 
before, but they did not rise Jin his farour ; on 
the contrary, they deposed him ; tlie* aiticle of 
deposition is given at length. It is said we 
endeavour to impose a govcmmoilt on l^ronce. 
The I'reuch armies elect a conqnercft for Eti-* 
and onv resistance* to this conqueror ill 
culled imposing a government on France; if 
we put down this chief, we relieve France as 
well as Europe From a foreign yoker and this 
deliverance is called the imposition of a govera- 
ment on Franco. He— lie imposed a goverii- 
nneit on Franco j he im|x>8ed a foreign ycfice on 
France ; lie took from the French their pro- 
])ei*ty by contribution ; he took their children 
by corjscnptioji ; ho lost her empire, /ind a 
thing almost unimaginable, he bi’ought the 
enemy to the gates of PariH, We, on the con- 
traiy, formed a project, as appears from a paper 
of iHOo, which preserved the integi’ity of the 
French eniihre; the allies, in 1814, not only 
preserved the integrity of the empire as it 
stoc)d in 1792, but gave hqr her liberty, and 
they now affoi’d Iwr the only chance of mlemp- 
tioii. Against these allies will Fi*ance n»w , 
combine, and having received from them her 
, empire as it stood before tlie war, with addi- 
tions in consequence of their deS[)08itiou of 
Buona 2 )ax*te, and * having gotten Ijock her 
capital, her colonics, and het prisoners, will she 
break the treaty to which she owes them ; rise 
np against the allies who gave them ; la’cak 
her oath of allegiance; destroy the constitu- 
* tiou she has form^ ; depose the ISing she has 
chosen ; rise up gainst her own deliverance, 
in sup 2 >ovt of contribution and conscription, to 
perpetuate her political damnation under tiie 
•yoke of a stranger P ^ 

G(!ntlemen say France has elected him.t. 
They have no grounds for so saying ; he had 
been mpulsed at Antibes, and he lost thirty 
men; he landed neaik Cannes the Ist of March, 
with 1,100. JSTith this fprce,ho i>roceeded to 
Grasse, and on tlie 7th he entered 

Grenoble r he thwe got from the desertion of 
regiiife^ts above 3,000 men and a park of artil- | 
lery; with this additional force he proceeded to | 
Lyons ; ho left Lymis with about 7,000 strong, | 
and entered Paris on the 20to, with all the I 

t 


troops of the line toot had been sent to oppose 
him ; dhe following dbay he reviewed his troops; 
and nothing could equ^ the shouts of the army 
except the silence of the j^ople. This was, in 
the striqiidbt sensq of the.wor^ a military elec- 
tion: it was an ant where the amy deposed 
the eivil govtoiment; it was the march of a 
military chief over a conquered people. The 
nation did not rise to resist Buonaparte or to | 
dtfend Louis, becau|e the nation could not 
rise upcm the prmy ; her mind as well as her 
constitution, was conquered; in fact, there was i 
no nation; everything was army, and every- ' 
thing was conquest. France had passed ! 
through all *the degrees of political prolWon, 
devolution, counter-revolution, wild democracy, : 
intonae despotism, outrageons anarchy, philo- 
sophy, vanity, and madaess ; and now she lay | 
exhausted, horse, foot, and dragoons « to | 
exercise' her power, to appoint her a master — i 

captain or cornet who should put the brand of j 
his name upom her government, calling it his | 
dynalbty, and under this stamp of dishonour ! 
I>as8 her on to fatm*ity. | 

Bnonapai^irit seems, is to reconcile every- I 
thing by the gift of a free constitution. He ' 
took possession of Holland, he did not give her 
a free copstitotion; he took possession of Spain, 
he did not give her a free constitution ; he took 
poBsessiou of Switzerland, whose independence 
he had guaranteed, he did not give her a free 
constitution; he took possession of Italy, he 
did not egive heir a free constitution ; he 
took possession of Franco, he did not give , 

her tv free constitution; on the contrary, ' 

he destroyed the directorial constitution, ho 
destroyed 1110 consular constitution, and lie 
destroyed the late constitution formed on the 
plan of England I But now ho is, with | 

the assistance of the Jacobins, to give ber | 

liberty; that is, tlie man who can bear no | 

freedom, unites to form a constitution witli a ; 

body who can bear no government! In the j 

mean time, while he i)rofosses liberty, he e^er- I 

cises deBX>otic power, he anniliilates the nobles, 
he bauishes the deputies of the people, and he I 

sequesters the property ••of the emigrants. j 

How he is give liberty ! I have seen 
his constitution, as exhibited in the newspaper ; 
there are fi^ts innumemble in the frame of 
it, and more in the manner of accepting it ; 
it is to be p&ssed by subscription without dis- 
cussion, the troox>^ are to send deputies, and 
the army is to preside. There is some cun- 
ning, hQ^yever, in making the subscribers to 
^tho constitution renounce the house of Bourbon ; | 

they hre to give their word for the deposition j 
of the king, and take Hapoleon's word for their 
own liberty ; the offer imports nothing which 
can bd relied on, except that he is afrai<t of the 
allies. Disperse the alliance, and farewell to 
the liberty of France itnd the safety of Europe. 
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Under tibiis heed of aUUii| to combait Bttx)na« 
parte,.I think we shoold not despair. . • 

, With respedt to ihe justice of the caue^ we 
must, observe, Buonaparte has broken the 
treaty of Fontaineblean ; h^ confesles it; he 
declares he never considered himself ae bonsd 
by it. lf» thea« that treaty is oift of iluTway^ 
he is as he was before ii-^at war. As Bmpetor Of 
the French, he has broken the treaty of Paris ; 
that treaty was fonnd^ on abdication; 
when he propose to obsorvi^ the trtafy of 
Paris, he proposes what he cannot do hiijless 
he abdicates. . < . 

The proposition that we should not inter- 
fere with the government of ot&r nations is 
true, but true with quahheations. If thago^ 
vemnient of any oiher country contains an 
insurrectionary principle, .as France did When 
sh^ o^ered to aid the insurrections of her neigh- 
bours, your interference is warranted ; jf the 
government of another country contams the 
Ijrinciplo of universal empire,* as France did, 
and promulgated, your interference is justiiiable. 
Gentlemen may call this internal government, 
but I call this conspiracy ; if government 
of another country maintains a predatory army, 
ancli as Buonaparto^s, with a view to hostility 
and conquest,* your interference is just. He 
may call this internal government, but I call 
this a preparation for war. !N‘0 doubt he will 
accompany this with oJfters of peace ; but such 
offei-s of peace ai*e nothing moi*e than one of 
the arts of war, attended, most asshredly, by 
charging on you tlio odium of a long and pro- 
tiuctcd contest, and with much commoivplace, 
and many good saws and sayings of the mi- 
series of bloodshed, and the saving's and good 
husbandry of peace, and the comforts of a i 
([uiet life ; but if you listen to this, you will 
bo much deceived ; not only deceived, but you 
will be beaten. Again, if the government of 
anotlier country covers more ground in Europe, 
and destroys the balance of power, so as 1^ 
threaten the independence of other naiaons, this 
is a cause of your interference. Such was the 
principle upon which wo acted in the befit 
times; such was fiio principle of the grand 
{dlianco; such the triple alli%nce; and such 
the quadruple; and by such principles has 
Europe not only been regulated, but protected. 

If a foreign government does any of those acts 
I have mentioned, we have a cause of war; but 
if u foreign i>ower does all of them, forms a 
consi>iracy for universal empire, kee])iJ uj) an 
aiTOy for that purpoi^S employs tlyfct anny to 
overturn the balance of power, anA attcmjtj 
the conquest of Eurojje — attempts, do I say ? 
in a great degrce-achieves it'(for what' else was 
Buon^arle’s dominion before the battle of 
LeipsieP), and the^ receives an overthrow, 
o^ves its deliverance to treaties which give that 
power its Kfe, and tii^'countries their security 


(pp whiit jcUd you, get fiwm<^ranc«i but seen- 
rity?) ^ if^ this ippWei;, t say!,jAva31s itself of tlie 
eondib^s m % give it colomes, 

prisomem, and ' delfvai^e^^ and'* breaks those ^ 
which giveyoi^'^^ ^hd resumes 

s s^e mders tlnir' power 

cap^le of .^jidUeetjug has 

IfengUmS^^ iw she of; war P , 

Hanug considezed tim iwo questions, -^that 

tCat ^ou are justified on either oohs^eifai^ion 
[•to go to war, let mj now s\tppose that you treat 
for peace... l%rst, you will have a peace upon a 
war efi^blishment, and then a war without 
your present allies. It is not certain that you 
will have of them, but it is certain that 
you ^11 not have the same combination while 
Buonaparte increases his power by confirmation 
*of his tmle and by furwer preparation; so 
that you will have a bad peace and a bad war. 
Were I disposed to treat for peace, I would not 
agree to the amendment, because it disperses 
your alHejEi and strengtliens your enemy, and 
says to both, we will quit our alliance to con- 
firm Nigtol^On on the throne of France, that he 
may hereafter more advantageously fight us, us 
lie did before, for the throne of England. 

Gentlemen set forth the pretensions of Buo- 
naparte; gentlemen say that he has given 
liberty to the press. He has given liljeriy to 
publication, to be aftonvaxds tried and punished 
according to the present constitution of France 
— as a military chief phases; that is to say, 
ho has given liberty to the French to hang 
themselves. Gentlemen say, ho has in his 
dominions abolished the slave trade. I am 
unwilling to deny him prais® for such an act ; 
but if wo praise liim tor giving liberty to the 
African, let us not assist him in imposing 
slavery on^the European. Gentlemen say, Will 
you make war upon character ? But the ques- 
tion is, will you trust a government without 
one ? 'N\'Tiat will you do if you arc conquered P 
say gentlemen, I answer, the very thing you 
must do if you treat, — abandon the Low Ooun- 
tfies. But tJio question is, in which case are j 
you most likely tP bo conquered — with allies or 
witliout them P Either you must abandon the 
Low Countries, or you must preseivo them by 
arms ; for ^uohape^o will not be withheld by 
treaty. If you abandon them, you will lose 
your situation on the globe; and instead of 
being a mbdium of communication and com- 
merce between the new world and the old, you 
will become an anxious station l>etweeii two 
fires — the coutijient«of America> rendered hos- 
tile by the intrigues of France ; anx\,tho conti^ 
nent of Europe, possessed by lier cam^. It 
then remains for you to determine, if you do 
not abandon the Low Counti-ies, m who-t way 
you mean to defend them, alone or with allies. 

Oentlomen complain of the allies, and say. 
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they have partitioned such a co,nntiy, and 
ti’aneferred such a conniry, and eeissed on such 
a oonhtry. What I will th^ qiiawl with their 
allji who hae poaseesed hims^ of a paH of 
3axony^ and ehake hande with Baonaparte, 
who pfopoeed to take poaee^ion of Englandfp < 
If a. prince takes* Venice, we lare indignant; 
bnt if he aeizee on a great part of * Europe^ 
stands covered with the blood of mfiliools, hnd 
tlie spoils of half jnanki|id, onr indigiibtion 
ceases; vice becomes gigantic^ coh^uers the 
understanding, and Mankind bhgia by wonder^ 
and conclude by worship.* The oharacter . of 
Buonaparte is admirably caknlated for this 
effect ; he invests himself with intr^ tlieatrical 
grandeur ; he is a great actor in the ‘tragedy of 
his own government; the tire of his genius 
])recipitates on universal empire, cerihin to 
(lestioy his neighbours or himself ; better formed 
to ixciquire empire than keep it, he is a hetu 
ami a calamity, formed to prinish Pi*ance and 
to peiplox Europe. j 

'rhe authority of Mr. Pox has been alluded | 
to, — a great authority and a great man ; his | 
name excites tenderness and wonder; to do j 
justice to that iinmoriul person you must not : 
limit your view to this country ; his genius was i 
not confined to England, it acted three hnn- j 
d]*ed miles off in breaking the chains of Ireland; j 
it was seen three thousand miles off in conimu- 
nieatiiig freedom to the ATncricuns ; it was j 
visible, 1 know not how far off, in ameliorating ; 
the condition of the Indian ; it was discernibhi j 
on the coast of Africa in acoomplishing the | 
abolition of the slave trade. You are to mea- | 
sure the magnitude of his mind by [mrallels of | 
latitude. His hq^rt was as soft as that of a ; 
woman ; his intellect was adamant ; his weak- j 
nesses were virtues ; they protected him against j 
tlie hard habit of a politician, and assisted 
nature to make liim amiable ainUiutemstiog. ! 
'fhe question diseussed by Mr. Pox in 1792, 
wa^!, whether yon would treat with a revolu- 
lionaiy government ? The present is, whether 
yon will confirm a military and a hostile one ? 
You will ohseiTc that when Mr. Pox ^vas willing | 
1o treat, the Fieiich, it was understood, wdre ' 
ready to evacuate the Ijow Countries. If you i 
coutinii Uie present government, you must j 
expect io lose them, Mr. . Pox objected to ' 

. tlu‘ idea of driving l^’raucc upon liAr resources, . 
lest you should muke her a military govern- j 
ineiit. The question now is, wlicyiCT you wilf * 
make that military govenimeiit peri)ctual. 1 , 
therefore th» not tbijik the theory of Mr. Pox | 
i:an be quoted against ns ; and the pi-acticc of : 
Mr. Pox tepdjf to osstablisTi ouv pix>position, for 
he timtod^ith Buonaparte and failed. Mr. 
Pox •was teiiacioiK of England, and would 
never yield an iota of her superiority ; but the 
failure of the attenqft to treat was to bo found, 
not in Mr. Fox, bnt in Buonaparte. 


I On the French subject, speaking of antho- 
rity,,\i;e, cannot &{get Mr. Bnrke — ^Mr. Burl^,. 
th% prpd^ of nature and acquisition. He 
read Bverything, he wfcw everything, he foresaw 
eveiy th|pg\ Hieknowled^^ of history amounted 
a power^ of foretelling; and when he per- 

• oeiyed .the wHd work that was doing in Prance, 

that great ppBtical physioian, . intelligent of 
sympto^, between the access of 

fever and the force of health ; and what other 
men oonceived to be* the vigour of her consti- 
tution, he knew to be ^no more than the 
paroxysm of hei* inadness, and then, prophet- 
like, he pronounced the destinies of France, 
and, in his ih'ophetic fury, admonished nations. 

* gentlemen speak of the Boarbon family. 1 
havq already said, we should not force the 
Boarbon upon France; but we owe it to de- 
I>arted (I would rather say to interrupted) 
greatness, to observe, that the House of BourCoii 
was ‘not tyrannical ; under lier, everything, 
excei)t the adn^inistrotion of the country, was 
opemto animadversion; every subject was open 
to discussion — philoso 2 >hicaI, ecclesiastical, and 
political, so tliat learning, and arts, and sciences, 
made prog^tss. Even England consented to 
Ikutow not a little fi'om the temperate meridian 
of that govenimcnt. Her court stood con- 
trolled *by opinion, limited by priucij^les bf 
honour, and softened!^ by the influence of man- 
ners : and, on the whole, ilnnn was an amenity 
in the condition of France, which rendered the 
Ereuch uiuialjlc, an enliglitonod, a gallant, 
and an occomplislictl race. Over this gallant 
race you see imposed an Oriental despotism. 
Tlieir present court (Buonaparie’s court) has 
gotten the* idiom of the East as w'cll as her 
constitution ; a fantastic and barbaric expres- 
sion : an unreality, which leaves in the shade 
the mcHhuty of truth, and states nothing as it 
i."’, and everything as it is not. The attitude 
is affected, the taste is coiTupted, and the 
intellect perverted. Do yon wish to confirm 
this military tyranny in the heart of Europe ? 
A tyrannv founded on the triumph of the 
army over the principles of civil govenimeut, 
tending to universalize ihipughout Europe the 
domination of the sword, and to reduce to 
pap(;r and parihment, Magua Gharta and all 
our civil institutions. An cx{>erimcnt such as 
no country ever made, and no good country 
woidd eVer •permit; to relax the moral and 
religious, influences ; to set Heaven and Eqrtli 
adrift Irom one unothci*, and make God Al- 
mighty a tolerated alicu^ in His own creation ; 
•Mj. instirftctionary hope* to cvojy bad mmi in 
^Ihe comuliinity, and a frightful lesson to profit 
and iwwer, vested in those who have pandered 
their ullogiauco from«.king to emperor, and noW 
found «their prctonsimis if domiijiation ^)n t^e 
merit of bi^aking thoir oaths and deposing 
their sovereign. Bhnuld yon do anything so 


luonstrouH to leave your allies in. ordw^to 
confirm snoh a system; should yoit.forgetbyotir 
Tu^me, forg^ your ancestors^ and ihct ^eritajise 
they liare left you of moralify anef renown ; 
slioald you astomsh &u^x»pe; your 

allies to render immortal siign a cpmpositioiir 
would not the nations exelaim, ** Ybit have ^cry 
[>rovidently watched over our int^este,* and 
very gmierously have you contiihuied /our 
sendee, Aijid do you falter ijow In« vain have 
you stopped hi your own , person^the flying for-' 
tones of Emoixj; in. vain , have you taken 
the eagle of Kapoleon, and snatched /uum- 
rlhtUfij from his standard, if now, when 
L'onfedcrated Europe is ready to Ifnarch, you 
lake the lead in the desei-tion, and preaph 
the penitence of Buonaparte and the poverty 
of England ? ” , 

to her poverty, you must not consider the 
money you spend in your dofence, hut tlie 
fortune you would lose if you wore not de- 
ii*nilod ; and further, you must* recollect you 
will pay less to aii immediate war than a 
]n'acc with a war establishment, and a war to 
follow it. Jlcc<jllect further, that, whatever be 
your resources, they must outlast tiiose of all 
your enemies; am I further, that your empire 
t'aiiuot be saved by a calculation. ipesides, 
N'oiir wealth is only a' ii^jrt of your situation. 
'IMie name you have e.^tabashed, the deeds you 
have achieved, and tlie part ,^ou have sus- 
tained, preclude yon from a second place among 
nations ; and when you cease it) be the Urst you 
are nothing. 
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EDMUND BUKK.E. 

Thjc D(7Ty of REFai:.SKsrATivi:s. 

1 ^1' ought to bo the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest* 
union, the closest coiTesj:)Oiidence, and the 
most unreserved communication with his con- 
stituents. Their wishes ouglit to have great 
weight with him ; th.sir opinion high respect ; 
their business unremitted attention. It is his 
duty to sacriflee his repose, his* pleasures, his 
hatisfactions, to theirs ; and above all, ever and 
in all cases, t^> prefer their interest to his own. 
Hut, his unbiassed opinion, hi« mature judg- 
ment, his enlightened conscience, ho ought not 
to sacrifice 'to you, to any man, or to any set 
of men living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure; no, nor’ from the la^and tli^» 
con.stitution. They are a trust from Provi- 
dence, for the abuse of wliich he is. deeply 
answerable* Your reproseivtativc owes you, not 
his indilstry only, bu^ his judgment ; aiid he 
betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifices 
it‘ to your opinion. 


WENDEl^ yHIBWPS. 

. r . 

(Tint napie <4 Wendell. :i%$Ui|if|,''togeUi^ with that 
o|«hi^ friend fod W> T' ' 

been for mapy Jwnn ptifb piieodatM, 

Htioh Cause in Alionea,;‘of *wh!^ bdweve^ been the 
msstelo^ne^dMuqi^ii^i Klssfyle, tho^not' suehsK 

frob the address which we quote, is 

and iif ^eeerr way admirably suited m the Idtge hSserkn* 

' bliOi which alt name and reputation can at any mbment 
call together., That speech whiqh foJlbws wspl delivered 
on the 28th January, 1852, before tlie Hasstfobusetts 
Anti-Htavery Sotilfty, and tbougb somewhat tinctured 
by the spe^l pohtipa of its time, lias sofboient of 
general interest both in Its theme and the treatment of 
It, to maked^ appreciable by all English readers.] 

Public Opiniok on* toe Aboutiox Question. 

M b. VBESTDENT Imvo been thmbng, 

' whilfe sitting here, of the diffemt situa- 
tions of the Anti-siavoi'y cause now and one 
year ago, when the last anniversaiy of this 
society was held. . To some, it may seem that 
we had more sources of interest and of public 
I excitement on that occasion than we have now. 

I We had with ‘us, during a portion, at least, of 
I that session, the eloquent advocate of our caus«* 

! on the oUier side of the water. We had tin* 
local excitement and the deep interest wliiili 
: the fiiTj^ hoiTor of the Fugitive Slave Bill })ad 
j areusoil. Wc had, I believe, some fugitives, 

I just arrived from the house of l>oiidago. It may 
I seem to many that, meeting as wc do to-day 
' robbed of all these, we mint be content with a 
sest^ion more monotonous and less cfiectual in 
arousing the community. But when we look 
I over the whole lancl; when we look back upon 
1 what has taken place in ou:> own Couiinon- 
; ^wealth, at Christiana, at Syracuse; look at the 
liossage through the country of the gi*eat Hmi- 
. gariaii ; at the present state of the public mind 
— ^it seems ‘lo me that no year, during the 
; existence of the society, haS j)resented more 
encouraging osjiects’to the Abolitionists. TJjc 
views which our friend (Parker Pillsbury) }ia.s 
just i>rcscnted, arc those upon which, iu our 
most sober calculation, wc ought to rely. Give 
us*timc, and, as ho said, talk i« all-powerful. 
Wc are apt to feel ours^ves over-shadowed 
in the presence of colossal iuslitutions. Wc 
are apt, in coniing up to a meeting of thi.^ 
kind, to asl^what a few hundred or a few 
t^iousand persons can do against llie weight of 
govemmeut, the mountainous odds of majoriiioh, 
the influence of the press, the power of tlic 
puliiit, the orgauhsation of ^parties, the omni- 
|K>tence of wealth. ^ At txmes^ to carry a 
favourite purpose, leading statesme:^ have en- 
deavoured to cajole theiieople into thc^idea that 
Diis age was like the post, and that a *‘1rub- 
a-dub Agitation,** as onrs^ is contemptuously 
styled, was only to be despised. The time has 
been when, as our friend o^orvecl, from the I 
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from meuioed didiMdei^^.i&at *'6li)soii]?e hcjle’* vbich 
.IS’« Toxlt . nulrQfb^*-r|Cr. Wobater ^ttMiiCitJabd, 06 Q^piei by' a pmter 

bnift- fhltt Anti"a)aY6i!i^jauxrom^)t aa a aiid a bbusk ^ ^ ' ' • 

of a.&w buindtbd i&hK.an^ vpmaDito l^lk ^age a^iioum, i^#8fo«^alm ^ 

togiEii}b 0 |*i exoiV> »ao£ other, i^tteapir tbei : Stti«gr Kttlo mea who, at 

aud ita only r^siilt a He khetr yaaftouflpoiA^:^^ Alewy mating a regene- 

Mter. He khet^ bettei^ ibe ^mea in whicb^e ^tion of pub&o We is a reading and 

lived. Ho matter where yon .xaeei a,i dosen ibinU^ age, abd great kteresta at stake 
earnest med pledged to af new ideftr-wbetiver qukl^ the genera^ xntel^^ Stagnant iames 
yon have met them^you have /net tWbeginiuBg Imve be^n when a great ' mind, anchored in ^ 
of a revolution.^ JRovoh^otia are nbt made; error, might sxiag the* slow-moving current of 
they come. A revolution is as mtutai a growth aooiety. SucTi is not our era. Nothing but 
as an oak. It comes out of^tbo past. Its l*reed(»n,djistioe, and Tmtb. is of any permanent 
foundations are laid fat back. The bhild feels ; advantage to the mass of mankind. To these 
he grows into a man, atid thinks ; another, society, left to itself, is always tending. In our 
perliaps, speaks, and the world acta g out the day, great questions about them have called 
thought. And this is the histoiy^of modem forth all the energies of the common ' mind, 
society. Men undervalue the Anti-8laT|fy Error suffers sad treatment in the shook of 
movement, because th^y imagine you can al- eager intellects. ** Everybody,” said Talleyrand, 
j ways put yonr finger on some illustrious moment “ is cleverer than anybody and any name, 

1 in liistory, and say, here commenced the great hoyever illustrious, which links itself to abuses, 
change wliich has como ovot the nation. Not is sure to be overwhelmed by the impetnoTis 
so. The beginning of great changes is like the current of that society which (thanks to the 
rise of the Mississippi. A cliild must stoop and press and a* reading public) is potent, always, 
gather away the pebbles to find it. iJut soon to clear its own channel. Thanks to the 
it swells broader and broadci*, bears on its Printing-Press, the people now do their own 
ample bosom the navies of a mighty re 2 )ublic, thinking, and stateameji, as they are styled — 

fills the Gulf, and divides a Oontiuont.* men in office— havys ceased to be cither the 

I remember a story ol’ Napoleon which illus- leaders or tlio^elogs of society, 
trates my moaning. AVo arc ajit to trace his Tliis vie^f is one that Mr. Webster ridiculccl 
control of Prance to some noted victory, to the in the depdts of fTew York. The time has come > 
time when ho camped in the Tuileries, or when when no is obliged to change his tone ; when 
he dissolved the Assembly by the stamp of his he is obliged to retrace his steps — to ackiiow- 
foot. Uo reigned; in fact, when his hand was ledge the nature and the character of the age 
first felt on the helm of tile vessel of state, and in which he lives. Kossutli comes to this coun- 
that was far iSick of the time when be hod try, penniless, and an exile ; conquered on his ; 
conquered iu Italy, or his name had been echoed own soil ; flung out as a weed upon the waters ; 
over two continents. It was on the day when nothing but bis voice left ; and the Secretary 
' five hundred irresolute m^ wer|^ met in that of State must meet him. Now, lot us sec what 
Assembly which^ called itself, and pretended to he says of his “rub-a-dub agitation,” . which 
be, the government of |'ranco. They beard consists Of the voice only— of the tongue, which 
that the mob of Paris was coming the nett ' our friend Pillsbary has described. This is that 
morning, thirty ihodsand strong, to turn them, ** tongue ” which the impudent statesman dc- 
as was usual In those days, out of doors. And dared, irom the drunken steps of the Bevero 
I whore did this seeming great power gyj for its House, ought to be silonced—this tongue which 
su 2 >port and refuge? They sent Tallien to seek wa^ a “ rub-a-dub agitation"*’ to be despised, | 
out a boy lieutenant^the Shadow of on officer when be spoke to the formers of New York. i 
— so thin and palUd, that, when ho was placed He sajs, We ate too much inclined to 
on the stand before them, the President of the underrate the power of moral influence.” Who 
Assembly, fearful, if the fate of France rested is P Nobody but a Revere House statesman, 
on the shrunken foim, the ashy cheek befdro “ We ore too much inclined to underrate the 
liim, that all hoiw ivad gone, asked, “ Young power of moral influence, and the influence of 
man, can you protect the Assembly?” And the pnblfc opinion, and the influence of the prin- I 
stem fipe of the tlorsican boy parted only to ciples tc. which great men — the lights of the 
i-eply, ol^rays do what 1 undertake,” Thona Vojld and of tho present age— have given their ! 
and tbe;i^ Napoleon ascended his thi'Oue ; and sanction. Who doubts that, in our struggle 
the next day, from the steps of St. P^che, for Hberty and independence, tho mi^ostic 
thundered forth the cannon whi<ffi taught tho eloquence of Chatham, the profound ^reasoning 
mob of Paris, for the first time, that it had a of Burke, tbe bumix^ satire and irony of 
I master. That was tlie commencement of the Colonel Barre, had ^fiuences upon our fortnpes 
I Empire. So the Anti-sJaveiy movement com- here in America? ha^ influences both 



ways. Thejf tended, ui |[r8t 80^ 

what to dimmieh l%e" 

mivistry in their ho^^ M sucM^iUi 
to snlgi^te ep p^le. 

influence Bsxtjfibw way* all tha 

coasts of the co;anti^<^8ei(| %11 oiar^p^le in 
that day lived npon the co&str^iesrlei wee ndk a 
iHsading man who did not fsel ei^npngevj’-^lder* 
and more determined in the oss^ion hie 
rights, when these Oi^hilarating acc^flh from the 
two Houses of Parliament reached him fwm 
beyond the seas.” *• 

“I tliank thee, Jew!’^‘ This “rtth-a*dtth 
agitation,” then, has influence hotly ways. It 
diminishes tlie confidence of the Adimnistration 
in its i>ower to execute the Fugitive Slave Iraw, 
which it has imposed so insolently on the 
]>eople. It acts on the reading nmt of the 
naticm* and in that single fact is the whole 
st<3ry of the change. Wlierever you hav^ a 
reading people, there eveiy tongue, every press, 
is a power. Mr. Webster, when Ifc ndiculed^in 
New York the agitation of the Anti-slavery 
l3o<ly, supposed he was living in the old feudal 
times, wlien a statesman was an integral element 
in the state, an essential power in himself. He 
must have supposed himself speaking in those 
ages when a great man ^ntweighod the masses. 
He finds now that he is iMi^g much later, in an 
age when the accuinnlated coninion -sense of the 
l)cople outweighs the greatest statesman or the 
most influential individual. Le/fc me illustrate 
the difference of our times and Ihe past in this 
matter, hy their difference in anotlier respect. 
The time has been when men cased inironfpom 
head to foot, and disciplined hy long years of 
careful instruction, went t(3 battle. T’hose were 
the days of nobles 'and knights; and in such 
times, ten knights, clad in steel, feared not a 
whole field of unarmed peasantry, and a hundred 
uien-at-arins have conquered thousands of the 
common people, or held them at bay. Those 
were the time.s when Winkelried, the Swiss 
l)atriot,' led his host against the Austrian 
phalanx, and finding it inipenetrablo to the 
thousands of Swiss who threw themselves on 
the serried lances, gathered a dozen in his arms, 
and, drawing them together, mado thus an 
opening in the close-set ranks of the Austrians, 
and they were overborne by the actual mass of 
numbers. Gunpowder eame, and J|hcn any 
finger that could pull a trigger was equal to the 
highest born and the best disciplined ; knightly 
armour, and horSies clad m steel, went to^the 
ground before the oourag^ and etfength,rwhich 
dwelt in the arm of the peasant, as well m tli^t ^ 
of the prince. What gunpowder did for war, 
the printing-press has done for the mind^ and 
the statesipan is no longer ciftd in the steel of 
special educarion, but ev^ reading man is nis 
judge. Every thoughtful man, the. country 
through, who makes np^^^inion, is his juiy, 




&is ? when- he ^says, 

".jl^nother genttoniw*; is "some- 
times mrnjee nrlsi^ Sjji^uare 1} We 

think nothing poweiful enbugli s^id before 
despotic poiser. . Thlt»e is sometliuig strgi^ 
enough, quite stiong enough * and if prop^i^ 
etevi^i it will pyove^itself so ; and that is tlm 
power of intelligent public qunion.” “ I thank 
thee, Jew*! '* ^.Wiat opinion is formed, not only 
^ in Congresil^ or on iiotel steps ; it is made also 
in the school-houses, <n the town-houses, at the 
hearth-sbencs, in the railroad-cai‘s, on board 
the steamb^ts, in tlie social circle, in these 
anti-slaveiy gatherings which he d^pises. Mark 
yon : there i» nothing powerful enough to stand 
before Hi It mi^ be a self-styled divine insti- 
tution ; it may fet*' the bank-vaults of New 
England; it may be the mining interests of 
Pennsylvania;^ it may be the Harwich fisher- 
men, wly>m he told to stand by the Union, be- 
cause its bunting protected their flecks ; it may 
be the factory operative, whom he told to uphold 
the Union, because it made his cloth sell for 
half a cent more a yard ; it may bo a parch- 
! ment Constitution, or even a Fugitive Slave 
Bill, signed by Millard Fillmore 1 1 1— no matter, 
all are dust on the threshing-floor of a reading 
public, once roused to indignation. Remember 
this, when you would look down upon a meeting 
of a few hundreds in- the one scale, and the 
fanatic violence of State Street in the other, 
that there is nothiho, Daniel Webster being 
witness, strong enough to stand against public 
opinion — and if the tongue and the press are 
not parents of^that, what is P 

Napoleon said, “ I fear three newspapers more 
^than a hundred thpusopd bayonets.” !Mr. 
Webster now is of the same opinion. ** There 
is not a monarch on earth , he fays, “ whose 
throne is not liable to he shaken by file progress 
of opinion and the sentiment of the just and 
intelligent part of the people,” I thank thee, 
Jew ! ” We have been told often, that it was 
nothing hut a morbid sentiment that was 
<q;»posed to the Fugitive Slave Bill — it was a 
sentiment of morbid philanthropy. Grant it 
all? But take care, Mr. Statesman cure or 
change it in time, else it will beat all your detid 
institutions to dust. Hearts and sentiments 
are alive, and wo all know thSfc the gentlest of 
Nature's growths oV motions will, in time, burst 
asunder dr wear away the proudest doe<i weight 
man can heap upon tliom. If this be the power 
of the gentlest growth, let the stoutest heart 
tremble before the tornado of a people roused 
to terrible vengeance by the sight of long years 
of cowardly and merciless oppression, and oft- 
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'tBil bailor. 


of, aelMn and calculating 
apofi^yr. You build your -Capitol of 

and pile it lugh- ad" ‘^e Boofcjr Moiin* 
if it IS Founded on or mixed up ijdfcb 
the pulse of a girl will in time b^ ij . 
down. “ Thm’o Is no monafc^f on earth, whote 
throne is not liable to be shq^kcii bj the seuti* 
meht of the just and intelhgont^port of'^e 
people.” ,What is this^ but a I’ccantation— 
doing penance for the imimdencS* ntte^ in 
Bowdoin Square P* Surely this is the ‘'irlute 
sheet and lighted torch which fh^ Scotch Chhr&h 
imposed as penance on its. erring members. 
Wlio would imagine that the ^samo ^an who 
said of tlio public discusWn of'tJio slavery 
question, that it must 1)0 t>nt down, could have 
dictated this sentiment — ** It becomes fis, in the 


opinion;^ ^ change. 

!I%^.4heAgr^t stated liad' pledged 
slf^s nbt ^ talh oq this subjiM* : liiey Wve 
be^ mfde 4p taQr. Ihtese hotrhds have been 
nwhijf^d into tbe^iraoe4 'of«the aatioya ciw, not 

^apo|eon dreaded, 
but by one. great of ’the country 

have- been brok&ilie pieoea hnd ernmbl^. The 
^eat sects have b^^hen to pieces. Sup. 

pose you cannot your finger iq-Mjii an 

individual foot; still, in the great result, you 
see whatAVebster tells*ns in his speech: “De- 
pend upon it, gentlemen, that between these 
two rival powers — the autocratic power, main- 
tained by arms . and force, and the popular 
pbwer, inaiutamed by opinion — the former i.s 
cohstnutly decreasing I and, thank God ! tln^ 


station which wb hold, to let that pnldic opinion, ! latter is constantly increasing. Beal human 

!• "A 1 A if ft trrt*j 'i 4.— •_ - il-.. — j rl-_ . 


SO far as we form it, h(ive free course ” ? AVJiai 
^\as the haughty threat wc heard from Bowdoin 
Square a year ago ? “ This agiliitioii must be 

put down.*! Now, “It Ixfcomos us, in the 
station which we hold, to let that public opinion 
have free course.** Behold the great doughface 
cringing before the culm eye of Kosspib, who 
had nothing but “ rub-a-dub agitation with 
which to resctie Hungary from the bloody 
talons of the Austrian eagle ! 

This is statesmanship! The statcSimansliip 
that says to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to-day, “Smother those prejiidices,” 
and to-moiTow, “JTiere is no throne on the 
broad eaHh strong enough to stand up against 
the sentiment of justice.*' What is thact but 
the “prejudices** of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts pgaiust mciSi -hunting P Aindthis 
is the man before whom the press ahd the pulpit 
of the country would havb had the AboUtioniffts 
bow their heads, and lay their mouths in the 
dust, instead of holding fast the otornal 
principles of justice and riglit I 

It would ha idle, to.be sure, t6 base auy^ 
argument on an opinion of Mr. Webster’s,- 
Li&e the chameleon, lie takes his hue, on these 
subjects, from the air he breathes. He liaa his 
“ October sun ** cpinion, arid his Taiieuil^Hall 
opinions. But the recantation hero is at least 
noticeable ,hii tcstimdhy to the power of 
the masses is more valuable doming from an 
unwilling, wita,^. The l!>es[t of as are conscious 
of being, ai' timefty, somewhat awed by the 
colossal institutions'^ about us, wjiich scan td be 
opposing our ptx>gr<^8. There are those Who 

occasionally weary of this moral suasion, vkid 

„ .. ' 


vancin^ tide you cannot nmrk^ The gem Forms 
unseen. The granite increases ond crumbles, 
and you can hardfy mark either process. Tlie 
great change in a natioii^s opinion is the some. 
We btand here to-day, and if we look back 
twenty ycors, wc cun n change in public 


liberty^ is gaining the ascendant;— [he «nns< 
feci sad at that “and the piii-t wliich wc 
have to act in all this gi*cat drama is lo show 
oip'sclvcs in •favour of those rights ; to iqdiokl 
onr ascendancy, and to cany it on, until wt* 
shall see it culminate in the highest heaven 
over our heftcls/* 

Now I look upon tliis speech as the most 
voriiavkable Mr. Webster has evei* made on tin; 
anti-slavery agitation .^) which we are devoted 
•^as a most rcmavka>le confession, under the 
circumstance^. 1 read it here and to you, 
because, in the circle I see around me, the 
largeiv in-oportjpii are Abolitionists— men at- 
tacheef to the niovcmeut which this meeting 
represents “ inen whose thoughts arc occasion- 
ally occupied with the causes and with the 
eftects of its real pi^ogress. I would force from 
the reluctant lips of the. Secretary of Htatc his 
testimony to the real power of the masses. I 
said that the day was, before gunpowder, when 
the noble, clod in stoe], was a match for a 
thoiiSfind. Gunpowder levelled peasant and 
prince The printing-press has done the same. 
In the midst of thinking people, in the long 
run, there are no so-called “ great ” men. Tlie 
uf^cnianiated intellect of the masses is gi'eater 
than the heaviest brain ever gave to a 
single man. Webstesr, though he may gather 
into his owii person the confidence of paities, 
and the, attachment of ihousands thi-oughout 
the Country, is but a feather’s weight in tli4‘ 
balanoe qgainst the average of public sentiment 
on the Bul^ect of slciveiy. A newspaper para- 


gi-aph, a county meeting, a gathering tbr cou- 
versatiou, a change hi the character of a dozen 
sigh for sqmethmg tangible ; some power that individuals — the.se ^re the several fountains 
they feel, mid see'i^ ’opmlimi. Tlie'ftdf som-ces of public opinion. And, friends, 


opinion. 

when we gather, month after month, at such 
meetings as these;, we should encourage ouv- 
selyes with considerations of this Iqnd : — that 
we live in an ago of tfemocratic equality ; that, 
for a moment, a 2>ai'ty may stand against tlie 
age, but in the enlfej^^es by the board; thut 
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miiltip]^ film mEAt£^ wttt^ 

it will eiixa^ 9m ft is w|ft 4^ 

slow i&tdleetesl tfc i^i i ii j ^ rf ths 
can scarcely be eMi„ 1btbsi% a coiiumni-ixii^ 
mcnt ; it is fbeiMtow on the dial} herer stll^ 
thongb nefcr seen to Aicva; it is ijie tide, it is 
the ocean, eamhtg^ on the proudest and starong- 
cst balwarks that human art or eon 

build. It may be defied for a moment, but in 
the end ]t>[atore always triumphs. So the rabe, 
if it cannot drag a Webster along with it^ leaves 
him behind and forgets him. The race is rich 
enoagh to afford to do without the greatest 
intellects God over let the Bcvil buy. Stranded 
along the pa«}t, there are a great many dried 
mnmniics of dead intellects, vdiich the |ac6 
found too heavy to drag foiwaid 

I hail the almighty power of the tongue. I 
swear allegiance to the omnipotence of the 
pi ess. The people nevei err populi, 

vor DiV * — the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. I do not ]i^an*this of any single 
verdict which the pi to-day may record. 

In time, the selh^liness of one class neutializes 
the .selfishness of anothci Tlie inteiests of 
one dgc clash against the inteiests of another, 
but in the great result the race alwa^ft inoan^ 
light The people always mean light, and m 
tile end they will have fie right, i believe in 
the twenty millions — ^not the twenty millions 
that Ine now, necessanly — to atiange this 
question of slavery, which pnosts and politicians 
have sought to keep out of sight. They have 
kept it locked up in the Senate-chamber, they 
have hidden it behind the communion-table, 
they have appealed to the superstitious and 
idolatrous veneration for the State and the* 
Union to avoid this question, and so have kept 
it from the influence of the great democratic 
tendencie<) of the masses* But change all tfaii^ 
drag it from iti^emfeeahnent, and give it to 
the people ; laundi it on the age, and all is 
safe. It will find a safe harbour* tuna is 
always selfish enough £br l^meelf. The Sdld)^ 
will ^ selfish eimugh for huUself} tlm merihant 
will be selfish enough for himself^ will 

be Willing to go to hell to edopre own 
fortune, but ho will not be ijBiuif ^ go tttOfie to 
make the fortune of Ms nei^l^iup; 
is any man wflling to saerifi^ h^ , 

racter for the benefit of his neighbowi *and 
whenever we ^all be able to show this nation 
that the^ interests c£ a olasir, not of the wh^i 
the interests of a portion cf the country^ not 
of the masses, are subserved by i||Qlding our 
Ko. xa. / 




Iff 1 » ^ 

^i9i M. MiiW 

‘ a |i!ni|b> big wM Mi%m 
titmr tboaglrtg 

tpiw^fissaiia obl the peuesw oi your own inujw 
viduat igdi^penfiencOf sumiUDti these lustitutibiis 
aboejit yofti^and them. The question is 
dei^ enough to require this judgment of yon. 
This hMsdiat the canoe asks of you^ my friei^s; 
and the gioment you shhS be willing to do 
2 ^ 18 , to re^ upon yourselves, thq$ moment the 
truths I have road froifi the lips of one whom 
the country regards as its greatest statesmhn, 
will shine over your path, assuring you that out 
of this agitation, as sure as the sun shines at 
noomlsy, the futuio eharacto of the American 
government ^11 be formed. 

If we lived in England, if we lived in France, 
the philosophy of our movement might be dif- 
ferent, for there stand aocumtilat^ wealth, 
hangry»churches, and old nobles — a class which 
popular agitation but slowly affects. To those 
pubho opinion is obliged to bow. We have seen, 
lor instance, the agitation of 18id in Kurope, 
deep as it was, seemingly %iumphant as it was 
for six months, retire, beaten, before the undis- 
tuibed foundations of the governments of the 
Continent. You rfcoUeot, no doubt, the tide 
of popular enthusiasm which ^rolled bom the 
d3ay o£ Biscay to t)ie very feet of the Czar, and 
it seemed as if Buxope was mdited into one 
lopublic. l^en thought the new generation had 
indeed come. We waited tqrehre months, and 
“the turrets and towers of old iastitationb — 
the churohi law, no^dHty, government— re- 
appeared above the subrndii^ wave.” Now there 
are no such institutions here ; no law that can 
abide one moment when popular qiinion de* 
mands its abrogation, goyormnent is 

wrecked the moment the ^wspOMra decree it. 
The penny papers of tiua tbe 9ims 

case did motf to dieted thA of Chief 

Justice Bbaw,.iihan the ttegiAaiS^ fihat sat in 
the Btfl^ mopse* 0^ the statute-book of Hassa- 
obusetta I*mean what % ^ phnny 

papers of New Ycjck do morn to govern this 
country than the White RosBe at Washington. 


whim hevt|uMaght the anti-slavery agitajaon 
otuM be ssoppsA We Kve under a government 
of iaen^and moming newspapers. Bennett 
and BtUraoe Grod^ arc more really Fresidonts 
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of tlie XJziited States tlian Millard Fillixioro. I and*tli6 greatest Itonr of the age was bartoed 


Daniel Websto bimself cannot even get a 
WhyP Because, long ago, the 
4bbing tide of pnl^ {pinion left h^ a wrecks 
stranded on the side of the popular cnitant. 

We live under agoveniment of men.. Hhe^ 
Ccmstitntiim is nfiUp&g in SOQ^^toolina^ bat 
the black law in emything. Iho |aw thgt 
says the eolomsd plan shall sil in the js^^boz 
in the city of ^ Boston » nothing. I^y P 
Because the Mkyor and *Aldenneni> and abe 
Selectmen of Bpstoi, for the dast fifty years, 
have been such slaves of cgloipj^pbia# that the^ 
did not choose to execute thisjaw of the Com- 
monwealth. I might go through the^statute- 
book, and show you &e same resifit. Now 
if this be true against ua, it is true for us. Be- 
member, that the penny papers may besstarved 
into anti-slavery, whenever we shall put behind 
them an anti-slavciy public sentiment. Wilb^- 
forco and Clarkson had fo vanquish the money^ 
power of England, the West-lndia intei^, 
and overawe the peerage of Great Britain, 
before they conquered. The settled purpose 
of the great middle class had to wait till all 
tliis was accomplished. The moment we have 
the control of public opinion — ^the women and 
the children, the school-houses, the school-books, 
Die literature, and the newspapers — that mo- 
ment we have settled the question. « 

• Men blame us for the bitterness of our lan- 
guage and the personality of our attacks. It 
results from our position. The great mass* 
of the people can :fovor be made to stay and 
argue a long question. Th^ must be made to 
feel it, Diruugh the hides of their idols. When 
you have launched your spear into the rhino- 
ceros hide of Webster or a Benton, eveiy 
Whig and Democrat feels it. It is on thi» 
principle that every reform must take for its 
text the mistiikc') of great men pod gives us 
great scoundrels for texts to anti-blaveiy ser- 
luonq. See to it, when Nature has provided 
you a monster hke Wobslcr, that you exhibit 
him — ^himself a whole menagerie — throughout 
the countiy. It is not often, in the wide 
world’s history, that you sec a man so lavishly 
gifted by nature, and called, in the concurrence 
of events, to a position hke that which he occu- 
pied on the 7th of March, surrender his great 
power, and quench the hi|^ hopog of his race. 
No man, since the age of Luther, has ever held 
in his hand, so palpaHy, the destinies and cha- 
racter of a mighty people. He Itood like the 
Hebrew prophet betwixt the living and the dead. 
He had but tq^a^e upheld the cross of com- 
mon truth aw honesty, and J;he black dis- 
honour 0f 'tinMundied ^rears would have been 
effaced tdr He bowed vassal head to 

the temptaSbas at the and of lucre. He 
gave himself up into the lap of the Delilah of 
slavery, for the mere promiee of a nomination, 


away,-<-nQt for a jness of pottage, but for the 
promiia of a Jaeas ..^pottage,-— a promise, 
tbf^ God I which 19 to he broken. I say*it 
is not dQiea itiiat Provid^oe permits the e^es 
of ^weAj milliom of thinfaiy people to behold 
the |bII of dqpther^ncif^r, from the very battle- 
maam of Heaven, down into that lower deep 
of the lowest de^ " of helL On such a text, 
how eiflSsctiya should*be the sermon ! 

Let US m to it, that, in spite of the teftder- 
neae of American pr^ndice, in spite of the 
morbid charity that would have ns rebuke the 
sin, but spare the sinner, in spite of this effe- 
minate Ohxj^tianity, that would let millions 
, pine, lest one man’s feelings bo injared,^l6t us 
I see to it^ friends, that we be ** harsh as truth 
anff uncompromising as justice ; ” remembering 
always, that every 'single man set against this 
evil may be another Moses, every single thought 
you« launch may be the thunders of another 
Napoleon from the steps of another St. Boche ; 
remembering lhat we live riot in an age of 
individual despotism, when a Charles the Fifth 
could act up or put down the slave-trade, but 
surrounded by twenty millions, whoso opinion 
is omnipotent, — that the hundred gathered in 
a New England school-house may be the hun- 
dred who shall teach rising men of the 
other half of the ^(V^^nent, and stereotype 
Freedom on the banks of the Pacific; remem- 
bering and worshipping reverenDaJly the great 
American idea of ^e omnipotence of “ thinking 
men,” at the “sentiment of justice,” against 
which no throne is potent enough to stand, no 
Constitution sacred enough to endure. Bemem- 
ber this, when yon go to an antislaveiy gather- 
ing in a Bchool-honse, and know that, weighed 
against its solemn purpose, its terrible resolu- 
tion, its earnest thought, Webster himself, and 
all huckstering statesmen, in the opposite scale, 
shall kiek the beam. Worshipping the tongue, 
let us be willing, at all times, to be known 
'throughout the community os the all-talk 
party. The age of bullets is over. The ago 
of men u med in mail is over. The ago of 
thrones has gone by. The age of statesmen — 
God be prais^ ! such statesmen — ^is over. The 
age of thinking men has come. With the aid 
of €k>d, then, every man I can reach I will set 
Utiinking oh the subject of slavery. The age of 
reading men has come. I will try to imbue 
every new^aper with Gomsonianiam. The 
age of the masses has come. Now, Daniel 
Webster coimts one. Give him joy of it ! — 
but the “rub-a-dub a^tation” counts at least 
twenty,-^nineteen better. Nineteen, whom no 
chance of nomination tempts to a change of 
opinions once a twelvemonth; who need no 
Kossuth advent to lecall them to their senses. 

What 1 want to impress you witfi is, the 
great weight that is attached to tto opinion of 

V 




ffv^tinag i^at oin mtl itself #%an; 
me anything ihai .w4Qc9 .e^t; i^ 
anti he shall ootdit 
liord's sacramental 
np and trtanpSe idl m 

weeds ponred w nai^^ 

nance, give them bdi Ime, &d tliefr. ! 

shall r^d asunder the £:>undati(m8 of ..^ac^ 
and crambhi the Pyramids to the iBO^l We 
may be weeds in comparisdn with th^e iis^e^ 
men; but in the lavislP luxuriance of 
nature which- has at ^least ollgwed us to/|^ . 
“thinking, reading men,” I learn, W^hkAt 
being my witness, that there is no ^rqsab < 
potent enough to stand agaliisb us. 'If is 
morbid enthusiasm this that I hl^ve. Grant it» > 
Bat they tell us that this heart of mine, 
which beats so unintermittedly in the bosom, 
if its force conld be dii^tdd against a granite 
pillar, would wear it to dust in the course of a 
man’s life. Your Capitol, Daniel Webster, k 
marble, but the pulse of every humane man is 
beating against it. God will gi^e us time, ^nd | 
the pulses of men shall beat it down. Take the j 
mines, take the Harwich fishing-skiffs, take the | 
Lowell mills, take all the coin and the cotton, I 
still the day must be ours, thank God, for the 
hearts — ^the hearts are on our side I 

There is nothing st^gnger than hnntan pre- 
judice. A crazy senffi^ntalism like that of 
Peter the Hermit hurled half of Europe upon 
Asia, and changed the destinies of kingdoms. 
We may be crazy. Would ,to God would 
make us all crazy enough to forget for one 
moment the cold deductions of intellect, and let 
these hearts of ours beat, beat, beat, undifr the 
promptings of a common humanity! They 
have put wickedness into the statute-book, and 
its destruction is just as certain as if they had 
put gunpowder under the Capitol. That is my 
faith. That it is which turns my eye from 
the ten thousand newspapers, from the forty 
thousand pulpits, from the millions of Whigs, 
from the millions of Democrats, from the 
might of sect, from the marble government, 
from the iron army, from the navy riding at 
anchor, from all that we are accustomed to 
deem great and potent, — ^tums it back to the 
simplest child or woman, £o the first murmured 
protest that is heard a^nst ba^ laws. 1 
recognize in it the great future, the first rum- 
blings of that volcano destined tQ overthrow 
these mighty preparations, and buiy in the 
hot Yava of its full excitement all this lai^hitig 
prosperity which now rosts so secure on’ its 
side. , 

All hail, Public Opinion! To he stlre, jt ft •' 
a dangerous thing under which" to live. It 
rules to-day in the desire to obey all kinds of 
laws, an4 takecr jcm life. * It rules ag^jn in 
the love of liberty, and ikscnes Shadrach from 
Bpston Cou^-House. It rules to-mCtrow in the 


v g&iiKood of .him ^ 

Go4.be 

i^rsuch. ) li 'iiuliilly in' 

to'Ca^a^' ^ ■U-'JiLmff 

Imm- 

^ and . 

^piesettce of 

alt'aj^tatiari like th]|i of Jltema^. 

vi|tiknc6 iff the price of liliJlly'‘s''^]^wer is 'ever 
^teollng fironf tih% many to the ibw. The manna 
of pqpular libevty lAust be gathered edeh 4ay, 
or it is rotti^. • The living sap pf to-day cmtl 
grows tlie deaft tind of ycote^y« 'The Hand 
! intiusted %ith power becomes, ^th^ from 
huinan depmivity or espHi de co7fs, the neces- 
sary edbmy of tlte ';^pie. Only by continual 
pversig^ht <ioan the demodrat in ofiice be prcr 
vented from hardki{ng,into a tiespot ; only by 
unintermitted agitation can a pimple be kept 
sufficiently awake to principle not to let liberty 
be smolheTed m material prosperity. All 
clouds, it is said, have sunshine l^hind *them, 
and all evils have some good result ; so slavety , 
by the, necessity of its abolition, has saved the 
freedom of the white mce from being molted in 
the luxury or buried beneath the gold of its 
own success. Never look, therefore, for an age 
when the people can be quiet and safe. At 
such times Despotism, like a shrouding mist, 
steals over the mirror of Freedom. The Dutch, 
a thousand years ago, buj}t against the ocean 
their bulwarks of willow and mud. Do they 
trust to that? No. Each year the patient, 
industrious peasant gives so much time from 
the cultivation of 8is soil an^ the care of his 
children to stop the breaks and replace the 
Willow which insects bavc oaten, that he may 
keep the land his fathers rescued from the 
water, and hid defiance to the waves that roar 
above his head, as if demanding back the broad 
fields man has stolen from their realm. , 

Some men suppose that, in order to the 
people’s governing themselves, it is only neces- 
sary, as Fisher Ames said, that the “ Rights of 
Man be printed, and that every citizen have a 
copy.” As the Epicureans, two thousand years 
ago, imagined God a being who arranged this 
marvellous madiin^, set it going, and then 
sunk to sleei*. Republics , exist only on the 
tenure of being constantly agitated The anti- 
siaveiy agitation is an important, nay, an 
essential pai? of the maohinery of the state. 

It is not a disease nor a medicine. No ; it is 
the normal state, — the nonnal state of the 
nation. Nevei^ t6 out latest posterity, can we 
afford to do without prophets, like Garrison, to 
stir up the monotony of wealth, and re-awake 
the people to the great ideas that are con- 
stantly fading out of tlicir ‘minds, — to trouble 
the waters, that there may bo health 3i their 
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flow« government is elwajs grown&g 

oomipt* "'39vdry Secretary of State ia^ tay the 
veiy neeewiijly of his poHition, an ajpoetato. I 
meim what X say. Be ia an enemy tO the 
p 80 ^« of necesaity, because moment he 
joSns ^ governmeni he gravitaie^egainst tJmt 
popnlaT agitation which is the*l^e of a republic. 
A republic is nothing but a constant overflow 
of lav% The principles of JefFcrsmi^re not 
to the principles of ^-da^. It was WeR sum 
of Weleter, that he Icnow^ well the HanoeOk 
and Adams of 1776| but he dots not know the 
Hancocks and Adamses of tp)-da|r« 1%drepnblic 
which sinks to sleep, trusting* W* constitutions 
and machinoxy, to x>oHtioianjs dnd statesmen, 
for the saffety of its liberties, never will have 
ally. The people ore to he waked to a new 
effort, just as the Ohurch has to be regetverated 
in each age. The anthslaveiy agitation is a 
ncocsrity of each age, to keep ever on the ale^ 
this faithful vi^lonce, so constantly in danger 
of sleep. We must live like our Puritan fathers, 
who always went to church, hnd sat down to 
dinner, when the Indians were in their neigh* 
boiirhood, with their musket-lock on the one 
side and a drawn sword on the other. , 

If I bad time m voice toruight, I might pro- 
ceed to a further development of this idea, and 
1 trust I could moke it clear, which I fear i 
have not yet done. To my convietiou, it is 
Gospel truth, that, instead of the anti-slaveiy 
agitation being an evil, or even the unwelcome 
cure of a disease in ^s govermaent, the young- 
est child that lives may lay his hand on the 
youngest child that hie grey hairs shall see, 
and say ; ** The agitation was commenced when 
the poclaiatioi]^ of Independence was signed ; 
it took its sesond tide when the AnU^slavery 
Peclaratlon was signed in X88&, — a movement; 
not tlie cure, but the diet of a free people, -^not 
the homoeopathic or the allopathic dose to which 
a sick laud haa recourse, but the daily cold 
watet and the simple Ino^, the daily diet and 
nbsolgite nel^essitiy, the manna of a people wan- 
dering in the wilderness.” There is no Canaan 
in politics. As health lies in labour, and there 
is no royal road to it but thrdugh toU, so there 
is no republican road to safety hut in constant 
distrust. ”In distrust.” said Demosthenes, 
” are the nerves of the mind.’^ Let Us see to 
it that these sentinel nerves art over on the 
alert. If the Alps, piled in cold gnd still sub- 
limity, be the emblem of Despotism, the evet- 
restless ocean is oun^' which, gfft within the 
eternal laws of gravitation, is pme only because 
never atm. • 

k— . , 

Tun Koiau Paupqn. 

Tun legal and |*ropor mercy of a King of 
England may remit the punishment, but not 
stop tlie trial. — Jwnius, 


{Tun name of BiabarUsfMHto fSmai 
groat movements with sc hu/^ 

dated ; Freimue, theOsm 

Isiws, and the hMlnionS of ^Ibe Mote- 

tbaraforo, .hfo inrcicane wadwg to thisedleon<m 
a spedmon nf Hr, OoMen's oratmT, Which, thoutrh 
noieher lofty ndr rhetonoal m its stylo, yet for plain 
buslnhsa.1lk» sfidsWiefeEal eonoontrated lom% has seldom 
been soriMlisfied. In early hlh Mr. Oohdou was chiefly 
eogaged In commercial piirsuitl ; hot haring ^terud 
Parliament as member for Stockport in 1341, with few 
mterniisSioiis^^e has been actively omployw in poli- 
tical afi^rs ever since. Ihe Speech which we have bei o 
* selected was delivered at a great meeting of the Peace 
Par^ hold in Exeter Hall on the 80th ciOotober, 1840, 
andVespensive to the ('ongress that had taken place in 
Paris in August of thasame yeat, and as d’^olear decla- 
ration of the oardinal points «of that oroeil whmh Mr. 
Cobden has so long espoused, his an interest <2^ute 
indoyondent of the stylo in which it is composed. 

At the meeting whore this speooh was made, many 
foreigners, as woU as many of the eminent men of our 
owiy^oiintty, wen present and addrehSed the assembly, 
Mr. William Ewart occupying the chair.] 

SpLtcii AT lij^tTEB Hall, 30th op Got., 1840. 

T he resolution which has been put into my 
hnda is 

** That this meeting x^eiies. with the highest sattb- 
faotion, the assurances o^; a j £ pathy in this gieat mo\o 
I meut, ns conveyed in the lOTters which have been leul 
from the Archbishop of Pans, flora MM Lainaihne, 
V ictor Hugo, Eriulo ae Girai din, and other distingiiHlied 
foreigners ; and it hails with delight tho picsouco of 
the genth pien whochnte honoured this issorably with 
their ftttehdnnce on the piesuit occasion, and tiusts 
that their Mbits to this conntiy will proio to them a 
bourep of porsonal giatihcition, and that it will tend to 
advance the period when national animositios shall bo 
for ever for^tton, and peace and good will pictail 
thi oughouif the w orld. ’’ 

It is now, I behove, exactly two years since 
this island was frighted from its propriety by 
the ciy of an impending invasion from Fiance. 
You all remember how gieat was the aLiiiii on 
I that oc*'usion. We were tei rifled with tlu 
j threat of the French army inai clung in at one 
end of London, and thoHoise Guards maiching 
out at tb ' other. You know that tho highest 
military authority m the country swelled tho 
chorus of that alarm. Ydu recollect that orders 
wore given Ip improve our coast defences, to 
odd to our steam fleet, to put in motion our 
squadron W evolution, and to prepare to repel 
tha attack of these hostile Frenchmen from onr 
shores. ‘Well, and what said the men 5f peace 
on that occasion P I can say of myself that it 
wae'that irii^ked ciy, that iionsummation of a 
warlike noratem. that l^ought me into the ranks 
ef ^ peabe party of this oouutiy. We held 
our public meetings, and we protested that we 
did not regard the pr&mcb. as brigands, or as 
piratetik-^at we Itad faith that had no 
inie&tion Whatever of iflaking a wanton attack 
npon our diorea. But we did more. We pro- 




pooplo* WJiiiSu 1919 * iMra widii, to t)AilK||; 

thehr Armod force#, nw^' 4rtekto-4ocis, ^ 

Jaanebiw «teauo(»-db^jfU(&4. petting t)M»r e^Ast 
(lefenbeem SfXidnr, thn Um wei^ tnaking 

tbcir pteperntbn# ^ ^haSife], and 

hold ont the r^t-hand lof jBH^ndi||} 4 p 
fidcnce to thc^ Xeetifii And ^e 

to tell j<m weheye peid and that 

the hand we tmisred iunthMt vifM cordSatlj 
grasped. We hare now the jdeeeim Of ee^i^ 
here a depatati<aDL from j'ranea; and it ie in 
honour of thoee gOatftmen, and of the other 
foreigner# who are present, that we meet hero 
to-day. la your name, and in the ^rms of this 
motion, I beg to tender them our hearty web . 
come. » * 

When I look back, only for two years, hnd 
remember the arguments thoft wore then addueed, 
oi) 0 *ily and publicly, not only in our newspaper*, 
but in our pubhc assemblies, — when I remember 
the disparaging, msuliiiig, snspioif>us language, 
that was applied to the peopli of Fran^, — 
wlien 1 lecollect how every man was dociied 
who ventured even a burmise that it was possible 
the gicat mass of th<» French pobple weie not 
disp<)se<l for war— and when I think of the 
altoied tone of those same journals which have, 
within the last mgn^sh, complained that the 
Vioncli peoiile— whojtd^fiiad told ns, were ready 
to bualv fulfil n|K)n thoir neighbours, the 
uioineiit Louis Philippe should die — are too 
pacific now, and cease to take any interest in 
foitign politics at all, Tam tempted to^oLsk, will 
flieso organs of tlu press learn a little modesty 
for the fuiuic ? Will the lessons of these two 
bhoit years have no effect upoffthem? Do they 
think the English pc ople have nieniofics P Will 
they bo moie diffident after Hus exposuieP I 
will wait till to-moiiow morning before 1 offer 
an opinion. 

My esteemed friend (Mr. Samuel Gurney), 
who has jnsi sixikon, has dwelt upon the most 
exalted and sacied view of this question. I join* 

With him in paying homage to tliose principles 
of Chiistiamty which he has so well enforced 
When T became a party to the peace movement, 
it was with the convft tion that the principles 
of peace, enjomed in the Now Te|tamont> would 
be advocat^ on the highest religious grounds, 
by men, more oompetent by st^y; and more 
entitled by posihoii and by profession, to deal 
with those argaments than myself.* Bat 1 am 
very* much of raicL— and our es^med friend Mr. 

Gurney, himself, will, I thinks Sig#ee witlrtne— 
that fhose argaments aSte not ajoim suffiemnt 
to convince politieilms of the da% 1 Blsa^ 
very sorry to say it, but I bdieve tiiat *that 
letter of Mr. Gurney, in which he gaVe his 
opinion as to the financial nonsequal&Ges of thb 
warlike^Bystmn,had mbre effect upon the fiiinds 
of the pohticians and infiuontial statesmen of 


oB the aiipp^.he ever 
^ coidd mahe, to.Umhs higher 
pm livings. Stating beings to 

ind secular Q)g*eet8 aeobmih^ we 

it Imt iOM mind thi^i if ^we have the 


our day, tqmiik 

lOish^^ wtth^ I 
wli^l find^n^aelf^lheniidstof aa 
like this, I pioM^ to take, up ny Jjgo4^ oi?' 
firliat the cal)# our weekes^^fi^ to 
show, ae A- preistical a, 

(leavittg*to o&ers the defelme of thd^ hnpieg- 
nable posftkm^ wiiich Hri^Gumey im pWted 
himsedO, not only that the^ttank of Ihg *e-<»i]led 
statesmen of the day may be repejioifl, but that 
they may«be utterly dm^khed theh^ own 
g^tmd, Oneofthehighei#|agto<;fc^to*'^^ 
dipbmacy. Kow,wha aretheb#stdiplomfit)stsP 
Have the pehtaman#, who have been tolling us 
that the fiWnch weracomtog to attack us, and 
striving to revive the old ory of national exunity, 
proved the best dipbnmhata, or the men of 
peace, who w^t^over to Paris, and bravid their 
sarcasms, whilst holdhig out ^the hand pf fellow- 
ship to the French P What k the state of 
affairs in the east of Boro]^ at tlie present 
moment P Ihe qoestioa of peace, or war, has 
been lately raised, in eonnOeti^ with the affairs 
of the East. We have had apprehensions of 
the designs of jsk great no^hem power; and on 
what has the maintenance of peace depended P 
On the cordial good understanding between 
Fiance and England. Who has preserved the 
good understondinigpbetween them P The men 
who, two years ago, ciieAout for more ships of 
iwar, and more steam-docks P This is a strange 
way of mamtatning the enimie cordiale, to be 
arming yptyrselves, and making your coasts 
bristle with cannon I No, ityras the men who . 
went over in oonfidenoe to France, who htul 
faith in the Frencfi people, who believed that 
they had justice and magnanimity in their 
national character, — ^it vras theso men who ])rc- 
S6ii;mred the good understanding between the 
two countries ; and it is the eord^ agreement 
between France and England thi^t nos rendered 
war between Bussia and ^tokoy impossible. 
Let us hear (lo more boosts <ff thmr diplomacy ; 
let us hear no more taunts against &e [leace 
party, as though th^ hod no practical policy in 
view. What ^ the first esaentioLot statecraft? 
Finance. What must he %h» fate of our oppo- 
nents, if we try them by the test of their financial 
position just nowf Inure is a gfcai movement 
in the# country for finandaT reform. Again, 
the x>^ce party have anticipated them in. the 
field; for there can be no financial reform, no 
material teductio^ of taxation, unless you resort 
to our ptineiplo of diminishing the onfiaments, 
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luid pi^ a^nst war l^an 

. , tba^ )jOf cpcmsta^ly an&erl to 
Whati&'^e amo^ of 0ixr etpoadi* 
all imrpOB^^ besi4^ ti^oso of w^, and 
;;;Waimi9prepamtum0p LqtiCibritig pur financial 
. to bookr and tell iherii la^iin 

'^!lmes*, Xiast ptir eipanditure, 
fv/ iDiumbeiv, was flft^-four ikiidicaiia sterltngV:;^ 
of wbich^ foiij-seven^^Ulionl wera.oiEp^^ 
m the. interest of debts for paat trars, or 'tiie 
oort of pur' peace establishments. * tbnan 
six-sevenths of otir^ taxation goes pa^ the 
cost of past or present ^war^^tablishment^. 
Seven millions out of fiAy-foi;^r paid .the whole 
expense of the civifi government, the list, 
the expense of the Queen’tf establislfment, the 
administration of justice, ‘^e poor-law office, 
the offices of the home aodr foreign secretaries — 
paid, in fact, the whole cost of condnetiag the 
machinerj of the civil government. Is it npt 
clear, then, that any pnm of financial reform 
must bo a rank delusion, which does not include 
our policy of reducing ihe warlike expenditure ? 

‘ Are not we, then, the only practical party? 

Instead of our being always under arms, 
ready to fight the moment a misunderstanding 
arises, wo propose that nations, like individuals, 
should settle their disputes by arbitration. It 
is said, our notiem is very go^ in theory, but 
is not practicable. All we want the persons, 
who say it is not practicable, to do, is, to try. 
I have not sufficient confidence in their judg- 
ment, to take their word for anything I want 
to be done in this rfay. I want them to try, 
and if they do not succeed, then we will, at ^1 
events, give them credit for having done their 
best. . Next session^ besidcM bringing forward 
the arbitration ^estion, I intend to endeavour 
to induce the Foreign Sooretary to try to pre-« 
vail upon foreign countries to join with us in 
, diminishing the extent of our naval and military 
forces. This is certain, that if we all discontinue » 
building line-of-liattlQ sbij^we shall all of us 
remain in the same relative position with our 
neighbours wliich w« now.bisupy. There is no 
disinterested per$on in onr.owA cpuntiy, or in 
^ any country about ns,' who ‘WjH , dissent frgm 
that proposition. I have xna4e this suggestion 
in private conversatiion with public men, hero 
and abroad; to fpreigii stateB^en, as to our own;- 
and all concur. In the admission, ^1^ it would 
' suit them well to put a stop to this ^penditure ; ' 
that it would be a. most desirable financial 
relief; but when we propose that 'eome one 
among them should begin the good work^should 
set on example, or even make a proposal to 
« the others, to begin simnltaneously, tliis saving 
of expense, or oven the prevention of iitoreaae, 
we cannot persuade them, or any one of them, 
to set about it. Our navy has been kept up 
solely with reference to France* Wo have 
increasri, onr fleet • as France has increased 


y^y and so far from pjbpoiiing, as 
th^^, to do, that* bd& countries should ' 
fnfih^ndding to tneir annami^tB, o^.‘ goverii< 
mteb^ds the^I^ndn dockydi^, nnd 

BO is a there, or a 

set my of the Ad- 

miralty avd^them^ves. of the pretext to lay 
down a friMh keel, bv sei np a fbrge, here. 
Was ever su^ foBy as this perpetrated in 
individual life P Thme is ^liot a. private trader 
amongst us who could cony on liis business on 
the same principles that the governments of 
England and Franco cany on theirg, without 
finding his way into the Insolvent Court ; and 
I am satisfied, that if these governments con- 
tinue in the same course, financial difficulties 
anfl bankruptcy ‘await them, and they will go 
intd the Gazette^ without deserving a, certificate 
at the hands of thch* people. 

Already, however, the progress of discussion 
on tfiis subject, has been attended with some 
results. Two years ago, we were told that 
gres^ armies hnd navies were kept up as a 
means of defending countries ogainst powerful 
neighbours. But such is the force of truth, 
elicited by tKe progress of discussion on this 
subject, it is admitted now, by the very parties 
who vilified us then for taking the same position, 
that war between t^ jaations is not the evil 
to be feared ; but, say^^y, it is insuiTectionary 
movements — w^rs of rebellion, which have to 
he guarded against. If such be the truth, all 
I have to say is, that the system of keeping up 
armies oi hundreds of thousiinds of soldiers to 
keep down the people, does not answer tho 
purpose of those who enforce it. Tho system 
has been tried long enough, and has been proved 
a failure. *' When, two years ago, I was unable 
to attend the Peace Congi’ess at Brussels, T 
put down on paper the statoment that there 
were at that time, in the aggregate, two millions 
of arni#'d men in the pay of the different govern- 
ments of Europe. What has since happened ? 
Why, in spite of those armed myriads, revo- 
lutions have swept so fiercely the continent that 
there is fr.'arccly a throne which has not been 
shaken to its base, though proteoted by this 
array of bayonets. Bofnc of these thrones 
have, more or joss, recovered their equilibrium ; 
but, instead of their occupants trying some new 
system, in |>lace of that which they have found 
so entire a failure, they have only set about 
increasing fiieir amies, so that, where there 
were three soldiers two years ago, there* are 
now,^ fihould say, four. I have often been - 
puzzled, in trying to 'conjecture what can be 
^the metres of the old governments of Eumpe 
in adhering to this absurd course ; and, fairly 
at a loss to account for it, upon any rational 
or honest gronnds,*»I have really sometimes 
been half inclined to dottbt whether they have 
not designedly sought to bring their finances 



iu);o ^ch iitter.i^nfu»^a~rsuc]t hopelespt 
rttpiicy--Ttb&^ o^er fora goyernmjsi^tpii^, 
be found 

of tbeir-rjroko^t^. '. St i9'4 'IfjeftrjVf 
but boyn «ob^i^ ja%^0|Vy;w]£elb^^ 
an apple Or 
to themnel^^iralr it 

dififgpi^ tliOir .6ehool«iQ^i^^ it/^ 

I suspect^ wi&.thelQfld gotiistoinoilte 1 of. 
It is no wondw,. ihat^ toeiPg thO: 
of their inTers^^ sucH^'an dt»su^ ana dJsastKhss 
career, the more ignoMult^pprtipn^of the pei^te 
of Europe, shoiild have* doulrtB wheij^et society 
be ^ot dtogettier founded on false principles, 
and, in their despair, advocate the policy Of dig- 
ging up the veiy fmndatious of the social Edifice, 
It is we, the signed Utopists — the advocates 
of reduced^ warlike establishments, who hftve, ‘ 
alone, proposed a remedy for these disorders. ^ 

I» am not going into the question of the 
internal affairs of other countries. If My 
particular nation has a fancy to be taxed for 
the maintenance of an army of H^bree or four 
hundred thousand soldiers, for its own oppres- 
sion, I am not going to interfere ^th the fancy. 
But I would point out that t^se standing 
armies are not raised and maintained out of 
the immediate pockets of the people : they are 
paid for by loans. At^, if we want really to 
prevent govemments Ami keeping lip these 
large armaiiients, our mo(1e must bo to raise 
such a public opinion in EngCind, and else- 
where, as shall dissuade individuals from lending 
their money to those governments. 'JiTe have 
already struck a blow at the system : Austria 
has, indeed, got a loan; but the money 4 was 
not advanced by Holland or by England; a 
fact which must satisfactorily prove" that the 
right spirit has dawned upon os. The loan 
has been chiefly subscribed fur by the bankers 
of Vienna ; and, as treasury bonds and incon- 
vertible paper have been taken in payment, it 
really amounts to little more than a funding of 
part of the floating debt, at a high rate of* 
interest ; and the estimation in which the loan 
is held generally, is suiflcicutly demonstrated 
by the fact, that, before the lx>uds wore issued, 
they were at a discouiA of one i^er cent. There 
is now another great northern j)ower in the 
market. Bussia, I see from yesterday’s paper* 
is indirectly applying for a loan. The grea4i 
Czar has sent forth his ukase, in which he 
invites people to give him credit f6r three or 
four txullious sterling, in the shape of treasury 
bonds; and I am delighted to perceive, 
the very ukase itself, the loan is needed 
to cover the expense of the war latelj^ carried ^ 
on in Hungary.” After this, what becdhies 
of the boast about the wealth of this power ? 
Did we not hear, the other day, that rich 
Bassia, fiberal Russia, had taken up two millions 
of the Austrian load, had, given the Pope 
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hear^ I t^nhi.^eaveny ^ it has ^rdahieri, 
ih its Divine thdi where there are 

huge standing cf 700,000 or 800,000' 

men, thgrb w&^also he. a.hahkmpli exchequer 
and h discontented ^MSOple. ' : Were such not the 
consequences, under* God’s wfll^were it not, 
that, even in this warld, such an unrighteous 
policy, m^ts with retributive^ punishment, I 
d^onld be much less sanguine than I am, in 
the expectation of realiaSbg the remedy we seek. 

It is . by the emphatic emmdation of groat 
principles, at matings like ‘the preset, that 
the cause we have* espoused must be advanced. 

It is from tthese . platforms that public opinion 
is created, ontl the policy of ouT government is 
determined. 

I am especially anxious that we should re- 
pudiate and denounce the principle of inter- 
ference tin the domesric affairs of independent 
countries. We boast that, with us, every man^ 
house, who has not violated the laws of his 
countiy, is his oastlo, which he who forces is a 
burglar. What shall w^ say, then, to the 
burglary of nations, when one independent, self- 
governing state is invaded by a neighbouring 
and stronger natiem, under the hyix>critical 
pretext of the weaker oounti^’a advantage? 

; Upon no principle of justice or right, can a 
foreign power interfere, by force, in the internal 
aflUirs of another and independent ^ate — and, 
until this is thoroughly reco^piized, and acted 
upon, by the govemments of the world, there 
can, practically; bjs no security against anarchy 
,among nations. :X say this equally, as to the 
interference of Bussia with Hungaiy, of Eiig- - 
lanj^. with Spain, of Franco with Borne. There , 
has been, indeed, a doctritie admitted , in this 
country, with relation to .i^ungaiy, which has 
affected me more pcagnonily than any political 
circumstance^f rsoent date.>^.}:Xt has b^n put 
forth ffonrtlu 8 .cottDtr 7 -^not <Hily by the press, 

Imt by the, month of the Foreign l^lmtaiy — I 

that, , by the of nations, the Amtrian go- 

vernment had a right .to call on a neighbouring 
power to aid it in patting 4own what it was 
pleased to call the.rebe&ion of its people. Now, 
this is ji question, not of the law of nations, 
but of the responsibility of the governors to the 
governed. The boy Emperor of Austria, ex- 
pelled from his most impoytant territory, has 
the Tight, it is said, to call in the Cossaoks to 



Vfilite chriliMfd and 

humiliation, as itn, TS^ijliinao, 

ii^luch these, jcAimii^ ^ve/lililkeii 

jeot durisig the. last |pv?^toonths*^^^ 1 implpee 

the i^ea iM>w premt, VhQ^^|^ 

Goaintnes oa " thia 'hccasi<3di^''^ to belie(y^„-'jae 
when 1 assure U?^ th^ th^ pa|Mi»re«^ iiot 
represent the , puUie .bpinida or hea^ .I^A/'this 
country. Lot the Qos^^ei whMi^'lie 

spreading it^ roots -ite . ite^^d 

wide, throughont* the- world/' pwwliiito * 'ik^e 
four caidiual piidhoiplos an faifli i^ii; hearh*^ 
arbitration mstead of w&r;. a einlulttoeous ter* 
duction of armainqn^$. the denanciatiioiijof the 
right of any uatiop interfere! ‘^^fonoei! ih jhe 
domostio aflfairs of any oflier aai^on'i 
pudiation of lounff' to warHkegil^Mi^^ . 
these cardiii^ .pcmts iM . iaRU^^ 
the Divine ^>leasmg« which cahn^^l^t h> 
safedto BO good a worJripa^^ieViBPM 
an eventful triumph hiends of peaee. 


CaotBY (LaJ0 Mayou) lid* tub :m» otri^ 
House of Ooi^ril b3» i 
■ 'OoNTuliAiy-;''' ,/ 

I . 4 SK Jibe of' thMr;,Jft^se^I oravf no 
hicreya t jupi 

friend at ^e.,XoWer^ ^ ^^HOtot^ie <^all order 
me. My ]ik>nsdeude is ;el^ me that 

X have kepi my oal^, to the 

city, of which! have tho>h<i»bSanir to be . chief 
magistrate, and to my 1 wi|l hever 

betmy the prtvil^geis citfb^s, nor the 

rights of the people. X |ija^'''^,a|^lQgy to m^e 
lor ^pn^St%f and % not" any 

* resen1bine|dtmi^ns^ of. such <^'4^ Ot < 

will thr dfW ^ljfe continue;^, ohi^ tifab^dietates 
of honc#^C^#*f?«»SJl»' rfy . utmost 


suppp^^'oveiy^^t of s^OAlftonatit^^ of this 
kingd^ 5 ^'ond thb*hvpt^t.TO always leave to 
hCaA&Vht all times ren(|f t^i^ect my fate. 


' Bfltt! • ‘ ‘ Beply 

, • "y^ ‘iro ia$! ibuEE 6l ; . 

&ased at, the atthe]^ the bubble . duke 
madb i»n* V uiy lords [con- 
rais^' JUs iootics]}, 1 bA amazed at 
)^«graoe’a.s^ech. Ihe .noble duke caunot 
look before him^ behind him, or on either side 
* of jbim, withdizit seeing some noble peer who 
owes his seat in this house to his successful 
exertions in the profession to which I belong. 
Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe 
it to these, as to being the accident of .an acci- 
dent P . To all these noble lords the language 
of the noble duke^JOas apidicabje and as 
insulting as it is /J^^yself. But I do not 
fear to meet i^ single and alone. Ho one vene- 
mtes the peerage more than I do: but, my 
lords, Lniust say, that the peerage solicited me, 
not I tnc peerage. Nay more : I can say, and 
will say, that as a peer of Parliament, as 
Speaker of this right honourable House, as 
keeper of the great seal, as guardian of his 
DtEl^ly’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor 
,of , Si^Wd,. nay, even' in that character alone 
lUv.^YhtclK ' the noble duke would think it an 
to; be oonsidert5d,r~^ a man, I am at 
tibis- us r^pebtahle,— 1 bog leave to 

^‘\iBli4d*;^X.j|na at this time as much respected, 
' lb .t^Q.j^iidest'peer X hpw look down upon. 


T^SdNOTO (»,TOn C^N, AND THAT OF THE 
V.-,. ; JxipNxmED; 

life® of bis people. 

.reaV Ifc^ interest are 

^orsaipe. iB,n<r^^^w punctilio. A clear, 
JunblendabM cho^fbW coviipYehends, not only 
^6 integ^ty that i\pt offer, but the«spirit 
tha’a*wffl.n^SttTbi»^ and whether 

, it belongs to an, fa^l^d]^! pr tp a community, 
it is thg fouu^a^bzi; of, independence, 

and of safety, Pmat^ credit is wealth; 
public honour is sbeunfy,. feather that 

adorns the royad bh5d supports his. flight. Strip 
him*^of his plumage, and jpii ^ Mm to the 
eaTth.*^/untits. , 

'/■s. 
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Ireland, end tiiat is eliarged a« pfttt of^tiie 
libel. If they had waited anotit^ year, if tiiej 
had kept thie proseention impending for another 
year, how much would remain for a juty to 
docido upon, I should bo at a lo&^ to discover 
It Rooms as if the piogrosa of public reformatian 
was eating away ground of the prosecution. 
Since the < ommenoement of the pro^^ccufion, 
this part of the i bel has :^nluckily lecmVed the 
sanction of the Icgiskturc# In that interval 
our Catholic biethien have obtained that ad* 
mission, tvhioh it seems it was a hbel to pro- 
pose m what way to account foi tlji I am 
leally at a loss Have any alarms ^en Oc- 
casioned by the emanciX)ation of our Cathohe 
hiethieu P Has the bigoted luahgmty of any 
individuals been < rushed P Or has the stability 
of the government, or has that of the 
been weakened P Or is one million of sul 
stronger than fom millions P Ho you 
that the benefit they received tiiould 1^ ^isohed 
d>y iht sting of vengeance P If you ^nk so^j 
30U must say to them„ "YoU have dem$bde<n| 
emancipation, and you hare got it, but we 
abhor youi persons, we are outraged at your 
success, and \io will stigmatilse by a cnminal 
prosecution the lelief B''hioh you have obtained 
trom the 'voice of jour country" I ask you, 
gChtlemun, do yon thintJc, as honest men annoue 
for the pubhc tr^quillity^ oonsoious jSurfe thars 
are wounds not yet completely mcatrised, that 
you ought io speak this language at tins time 
to men who 9J0 too much dispos^ to thitilE that 
in this veiy emancipation tiiey ^ve beenjpved 
from their own parhament Isiy tUc humanify 
of then* sovereign P Qr do you wi^ to pi^parc 
them for the rCvoeaticm of these 
concessions P Ho you think it Wise or humane 
at this, moment to insult tijom, by siickiiig up 
in a ptllesy the man who dared to stand ^ith 
tlieii advcMiatoP I put it to your oaths, do 
yon think that a blessing gPthat kind, that a 
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tfthk itn 

^ tin MpmajUMboAi^ fM'itto 

na ssni>isa eamsii^ ^ 

gmhnd o&wrlkSm &e f&seMdt is eea- 

iic6r#(eS by il^e 

petkm/t Ho inaMr in wlmiltognage his 
\om wi|y hM iiraliioniwed; ho mattet 
what compliisimi incppipatible tdtii freedom^ 
an Xudiah ^or m Aftfeaa smti have buimt 

r i him } no matter ia what dusastrous battle 
hbeHy may*have beew eleven down, no 
matter w^ w^t eclemnitie^ he may ha\c 
bean devoted^ upon the aHwr of slavery , tho 
first moment' he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, tile altar and the god smk togethci m 
the dust; his soul wedks abroad in her mva 
me^esty^ his body sweQs beyond the measure 
of his obains,^ that burst from around him, and 
ho stands redeemed, regenerated, ^uid (hk- 
enthrallcd, by the irresistible genius of ** uni- 
versal emancipation " ^ 

[Hero Hr Corrsn wm interrupted by a sudden bur^t 
ot applause from the ooort and balL Bilouoe, howo^ ei, 
was xeatored aftw some minutes ] 

Gentlmncn, I omTuot such a fool as to <is- 
cribe any offusioh of this soit to any ment of 
mine It is tiie mighty theme, and not tho 
inconsideiable mlvocate, that can excite interest 
in the heaiei*! ^What yon hear is but the tesii- 
mony 'which natuie bears to her own charactti , 
it is the effusion of her gratitude to that powei , 
which stamped that oharaoter upon bei^ 

And, gentlemen, permit mo to say, that if 
my client had ocoasiou to defend his cause by 
any mad or drunken appeals to extiavagauco 
or licontionsnosS, I trust m^od Lfdand in that 
situatiou, thut^ humble as I fim> ne woul<l not 
have resorted to me to be hie Ctdrocoto I wab 
not recomsddbdc^ to his chOijiie by'^ any con- 
^tion of principle or paity, or even piivaie 
fnendship; aq^ saying tbxs, I cannot but add, 
that I consider not to be acquainted with such 
a mm as Mr* Bowan, a 'wax^Jb d personal good 
ftntune. , 

GentleuiCilW upoix this great subject of uform 
and emliaCipaticifti tiieie is a latitude, and bold- 
ness of yemarh* justifiable in the ]>cople, and 
necessary to the defence qf Mr Rowmi, for 
which the haUis of profob^^ional studgj^, and 
technical adherence to cbtablished fbnnR, have 
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Xi bower€r» ihj dniy, 
bia ailvocalie» tp acme 
rflftloTiii to you, wbio^ X ooikQieivo to be 

O^^niitemeu^ you are sitting a cpnntfy 
has at right to the British, oonstitutien, 
atld which is bound by an* fn^isiMhiblo nmon 
with tlio British nation. If ygu were now evnn 
at liberty to debate upon that su1:^ot; if you 
even were jaot by the moat solemn compacts, 
founded upexa the authorily of yodv anoeators 
and of yourselvea, bound to that alliaiiee, and 
had an Section now to zrako 44 in the present 
unhappy state of Europe, if you had been 
heretofore a stranget to Great Brithm, you 
would now say, we will enter into society and 
union, with you ; ' *• 

ITnft salus anibobus etit, p:»mmune pdiloluna. 

But to accomplish that^ union, let me tell you, 
you must learn to become like the English 
jH'opl(' ; it is vain to say, you will protect their 
I freedom if you abandon your* own. The pillar 
vvliose base has no foundation, can give no sup- 
]jort to the dome under which its bead is placed, 
and if you i^rofoss to give England that assist- 
ance whieli you refuse to yourselves, she will 
laugh at your folly, and despise your meanness 
and insincerity, bet us follow this a little 
furilu‘v, I know yon wiU jnterin*ei wlutt I say 
v^d li the ( a ndour in which it is spoken . Engla iid 
is marked by a natural avarice of freedom, wliich 
sh(* is studious to engross and accumulate, but 
most unwilling to impart, whether fiom any 
necessity of her policy, or from her Aveakness, 
or fiom her ]jude, 1 will not presume to say; 
but that so is fact, you^ieed not look to the 
oast, or to the west, you need only look to 
yourselves. • 

In order to confirm that observation, 1 would 
ai>i>©al to Avhat fell fiora the leafiu*! counsel lor 
llie <rowii, tliaic iiotwithstandinj^ the nllianco 
subsisting for two cimlurios past botuoeu the 
two auintries, the daif of liberty in one goes no 
fiiithcr back than the year 

If it required additional confirmation, 1 
should state the case of tlte invaded Amorioan, 
and the subjimated Indian, to prove tliat the 
policy of Engmiid has ever been to govern her 
oonneotions more* as colonies, than as allies; 
and it must be owing to the great^spirit indeed 
of Ireland if she shall continue free. Belv 
upon it, she will ever have to hold her course 
against an advomc curront; rely upon it, if the 
popular spiing does not continue strong and 
elastic^ rely u|K>n ^t, a short inteiwnl of debili- 
tated nejM broken jfbrco will send you 
down tW atreern again, and reconsi^^you to 
the eon^on of g pronu^ 

If fuMk should iNSCQim the fate of your con- 
stitation^ ask youll^fa^ wtiat must be the 
moliwirof your goverameittP It is easier to 


govern a province by^a than to govern 

a co-ordinate % co^irdinate means. 

I do^r^t saqi; it is how/ nut it will be sdways 
tlfoughi by thelmaimgem of the day, to 

govern iho Iridi nation by of such 

a faction, as loot ^ this counl^ shall be &uud 
willJng to lot her%onnection with Great |lritain 
bo preserved only by her own d^giradatioiL In 
such a iirecorious and wretched state*of th^s, 
if it shall pver be fdhnd to exist, the true friend 
of Irish Ubexiy, ondiBritish connection, will see, 
that the only means of saving both must be, as 
Iiord Chatham expressed it, the infusion of now 
health and blood into the constitution. He 
will see how deep a stake each country has in 
the liberty of the other; he will see what a 
bulwark lie adds to the common cause, by 
gi^ng England a co-ordinate and co-iutorosted 
ally, instead of ah opf^essed, enfeebled, and 
suspected depei\|^ant; he will see how gi'dssly 
tbe«-crcdulity of Britain is abused by those who 
make her believe that her solid inteiest is 
I>r<pnotcd by 'our depression; he will see tlio 
despeiate precipice to which she ai>pioachc8 by 
such a conduct, and with an animated an«l 
geneioiis 2 >iefy ho will Idhour to avert her dan- 
ger. But, gentlemen of the jury, whal ib likely 
to be Ids fate ? The interest ot the Hovereign 
must })v for ever tlm interest of lus 2 >oople, 
because his interest* lie9*bcyoud his life, it must 
live in liis faine, it must lu e in the tenderness 
of his bolicitude tor an unboni posterity, it 
must liyein that|heait-attnchin<> bond b^ which 
millions of men have uuitiHl Uic destinies of 
themselves iiiul their ihildien with his, and call 
him ‘by the (ndearing aj^xHatiou of king and 
father of jiis 2 >cople. 

But what can be the intciebt ot such a 
government as 1 have doNcrib(*d? Not the 
interest of the king, not the interest of the 
peiiph, but the sorcUd interest of the hour; ilie 
iniei*est in deceiving the one, and in oiqircbsing^ 
^and delonning the other; tlic inteiust of un- 
punished rapine and unmerited fa\our: that 
odious and abject intcrost, that prompts them 
to extinguish public spirit in punishment or in 
bribe ; and to pursue -cvcjy man, even to death, 
who has sense to see and integrity and firmness 
enough to alihor and to rippose them. Wbttt, 
therefore, I say, gentlemeu, will be the fate of 
the man who embarks in an onteiprise of so 
much difficulty and danger P 1 will not answer 
it- Upon that hazard has my client put every* 
thinn^that can be dear to man his fame, his 
fortune, his person, hi|,liberty, and his children; 
but with what event.your verdict only can 
ji Asyer, <und to that I r^r your country. 

Gentlemen, there is a fourih point remaining. 
Says this paper, For both tliese purposes, it 
appe^ necessary &at provincial consrentions 
should assemble preparatory to the convention 
of the Protestant ^he delegates of the 



with indiyidtmb, 4)odi«s of i&ferior 

auihorify, a&d &drefo)ro ba mmMy <it a i^- 
lar natitfe and 03rg|tii«Ation k hecesBiatyf to 
oHtablish ftn^ hitei^aTae of «^tiiDfe|it»l and 
uniformity of o6A.dtiot, an cause and an 

united nation^ If a conventioif on ih# one 
part does not soim foUoifi and U A&b soon con- 
nected that on ^ the, other, the common 
cause will i^lit into the partial interest; the 
people TT&l telac into inatfention |pd inertnesSi 
the union of affection and exertion will dissolve, 
anJ, too probably, some local insurrection, 
instifrated by the malignity of our cmnmon 
onemy, may commit tho charaotef and lisk the 
tranquillity of the i^and, which can be ob-* 
viated only by tho Inflnenco of an assembly 
allying from, assimilated ^th the people, and 
whose spirit may be,*as it were, knit with the 
fjoiJi of the nation; unless tho sense of ^e 
Protestant people bo on their part as laifly 
collected and as judicially diic^ted, unless in- 
dividual exertion consolidates into coll(?®tive 
stiength, unless the particles unite into moss, 
wo may peihaps serve some person or some 
pnity for a little, hut tho puhlic not ai all; 
the nation is neither insolent, nor icl^ellions, 
nor seditious while it knows its liglifs, it is 
unwillmg to manifest /is poweia, it would 
lather supplicate tho adibiinistration to an- | 
ticipato revolution, by well-tinfrd ufonn, and 
to b^ive their country in meicy to thcjiisclvcs/* 

Gentlemen, it is with something U'Die than 
common revoience, it is with a species of tenor 
that I am obliged to tread this giound , But 
wh it IS the nloa put in tho strongest xwint 
of vn w ? Wo aio wilbug not to manifest our 
poweis, but to supplicate administration, to 
anticqiate revolution, that tho legislature may 
save the country in mercy to itsolt. 

Let mo suggest to you, gentlemen, that there 
are some ciroumstances which have happened 
in tlie history of this country, that may better* 
servo as a comment upon this pait of the case 
than any 1 can make. I am not bound to 
defend Mr. Rowan as to the truth or wis^jcm 
of the opinions he may have formed Bat if 
he did really conceive the situation of the 
^Utry Cncli os that the not fedreasing her 
grievances might lead to a convedsion, and 
of such an opinion not«eren Mr. Rowan is 
answerable hero for the wisdom, mUCh less shall 
I invuuate any idea of my own upon so awful 
a sutgect ; but if he did so conceive the fact to 
be, and acted ftom the faiMUd honest sugge^on 
of a tmnd anxious for the public goo^ I mu|t 
confess, gentlemen, I do not know m what* 
part of the British constitution to pud the 
principle of his crlnniialify.« 

But, ^enflteen, be pleased fhrthar io*00n* 
aider, that he cannot be understood to put the 
fact on whicii he tergues m the authority 6f 


opto td ihe ^ cvCtjf oHlier idaij ae 

tb&atcr what does tbds {Mart 

of the pub^oMion asadunt iioF In tliindi 
to laatnye tMf oppaitoion^n 

all i^t it maybe 

borne to a cetwn degree. It Carmot he 
l%tmd that dqfmej you ffud it esemj^ded hi 
Great Sri&iu ; ydxL ^d tho^peoplo of l&fllimd 
patient ^ a oertsiif" poUt, polMd hUC 
bnger. 4hat 'mbtodh StaiiSA tL 

experienced this; the time* did i^hen the 
measure of phpultr sofflnihg ^ Epd pPpulftT 
patience was .Ml; when d f^le dirop ^ 
sufficient* to maka the waters bittemess to 
overflow. think ^this measure in Ireland is 
brimful at present; JL think the Staid of repre* 
sentation of the people in parliament is a 
grievance* I think the Utter exclusion of three 
ffiillions of peopid is » grievance of that kind 
that the people «ir6 not likely long to endure, 
and the conrinuaUon of which may plunge the 
country into that state of despair which wrongs 
exasperated by perseverance never fail to pro- 
duce.” tfiit to whom is even this language 
addre^ed ? Not to the >)ody of the people, on 
whose temper and moderation, if once excited, 
peihaps not much confidence could be placed; 
but to Jhat authoritative liody whose lufluonco 
and power would have restrained the excesses 
of the nritablc and tumultuous ; and for that 
purpose exprc«»9ly dots this publication address 
the volunteoiH '* We dim told that we are in* 
dangei , 1 call upon you, tho great consti- 
tutioudl saviours of Ii eland, defend the country 
to which you hdia^ given political existence, 
and UHO whatever sanction ySur great name, 
^nir sacred character, and the weight you havt 
in tho community, must give you to lopross 
wicked designs, if any there are. 

“We ferf ourselves strong; tho peojile are 
always strong; tho public onains can only be 
riveted by the pnl5hc hands. Look to those 
^levoted regions of southern despotism, behold 
the expiring victim on his knees, piesenting 
the javelin reeking with his blood to tho 
ferocious monster who returns it into his 
heart. Call not that monfetei the tyrant, ho 
is no more than tho executioner of that in- 
human tyra^y which the people practise upon 
themselves* oud of which he is only reserved to 
be a later victim than the wretch ho has sent 
before. Look to a nearer country, where the 
I sanguinazy characters are more legible ; whence 
you almost hear the groans of .death and tortuic. 
Do you ascribe th^ rapine and murder of Franco 
to ttie namea that we are execrating here P 
Or do you not see that it is the freu^ of an 
iufuriat^ fttultitade abusing its own strength, 
fttid Diactisiitiiflr those hideoua abominations upon 
itself P Agafist the violence of this 
your virtue and influence be our safegu 
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,Ja»'S^327'S 

pwdiMily ^ Viom^icmd penod. 
iii%frfldEK»i3^ hA * Ify oltsAttfftw 
of lidsror «iid It^kiOd <woid)i ooteni 
iil^o^t iita f &ea of Sorq^i* lijbi» fo^rai fM 
^HOiiob totiioogl^ 

aimilar effaets, aaid he Beeb^to lafekt tiipte 
dotigefe hy OftUh^jp ^e toiitad wiM oM tl^ad 
moderatii^* ihe conol)^ inia.'i'a 
etfeogth ttnd vigQaooa* "fat thhi lotto ooii44Bt 
wbbh the prcMie«otti& of ttft 4a}C oijAte ij 
pnmidi and otagmatbe. ikad ttiio k m fan*- 
gaage to lAask ttie pa]^ |» MKAkaM 
to*dar, ttti ^iGfidiiig to tilhi tbe'hea^ of ihe 
people againOb iheiv somem* «ad intinagttem 
to overttm the c(mstifntt>xi. Let oe 
gentbrnieii, iK>iudd6;r the oe^icladiiig pavOo# this 
pQbliealto: ft eeocxaimeadii ar me ^itig of thi|) 
people to deliberate ou,coae(iitijti^ xaethodK 
of rediosaittg gtieraHhOOB* CTpon tide etilbjeet I 
am itielmed to Bu^pect ttat X have la tay 
youth taheu up crude ideae^ mot fotuided^ 
pcihaps, iu law ; but 1 did imagine iihat whoa 
the Bill of Bights restored the right of petiticns- 
ing for the rodxess of gneeaitceA, it waseuadtr- 
^tood that the people might boldly state among 
themselves that grievaaeaB did meist $ that tby 
might lawfully aBsemble thckuselvea ia such 
laanuor as th^ might deem most ordsHy aad 
dtooTOUs. 1 thought X had ooUeoted It from 
the greatest lumimaries of tba law. power 
yof p^tioning seome^to me to imply the nght 
of assembliiig to the purpose of deliberattoa. 
1%e law requhtog a pUition to be presented 
by a limited xmmber tomed to me to admit 
that tile patitlq|i might te prepared 1^ mj 
number whateveTi provided in doing so they 
did not commit any breach Or violation of the* 
pnblie peace* I Imow that there hfis^been a 
law piiMed in tte Xiish parliamentiof Xast years 
which may briiig my former opiafen into a 
malted wapt of imthority«» That law deelams 
that no body of men may dd^ato apower to | 
any smaller to act, t&ki or petitten 

to them. If tlmttow'had|UM|pisfisd I shOaM 
have bought that thg $8Sftd W «tf hy a dde* 
gated coimntion was lUSammmided, in ordeif 
to avoid the tosldfr^attd^#^ 
ouous assembly ol^timvvheto^fuifof ^ peoMo. 

X should have otnceived htfbm thdi ttat 
any law to abildgo.^ eirdmily appetotm^ 
of the tor to coaiiilfi to ttd bf m 

jhai^» and time tom tof to ikmeoft^ 

thdtom^es or isto atiAi^erotipd tolhtob 
^ not Jto hhi to piomoto totmred^n» 

stand^^^toted. Of tttfs, Jiow^va^^t me 
rendnjramui you ate to tiy this part of "to 
pubUieidleii by what the to was tben^ hot 
by ft ft nOsf. How ym ft understood 
until wk session of petomtutr Ton hart 





kgldftr^#^ «ame 

hoii^nAyciiml^y^ both totoM 

of p9iitftiomnt» ito thsir delegated ttost gm* 
vtovod at tift throM. otter dsy, 
you Jiad Iftftgated yqpresentottNMi' Of ^to 
rC^ttoHof of irdaod, puWi# 011010(^*1^ the 
me^bm of that persumnon, and ^efttint to 
conventical In to hsMtof ydhr capft|)* tof* 
mg on aa actual* treaty wfth to 
gotemmetos and under to eye of your own 
parlftment, whicdl was thos assembled; you 
have seen the delegates from tot convention 
oarigr the oom^ktots of their gnevonces to ilie 
foot of to thronOi from whence they brought 
back to that convention the auspicious tidings 
of that redress which toy had been refused at 
home. 

Suchi genti^en, have been the means of 
popular^ commonicatiqp and discussioUi which 
until to last session bhve been deemed legal 
m this oounbyi happily for the sister 
kingdom, they are yet eonsidered there. 

1 do ^not complain of this act as any in- 
fiaction of popular libeiij^ I should not think 
it becoming hi me to etpress any complaint 
agaixftt a ftw when once become such. 1 ob- 
serve only that one mode of popular dehbe^ 
ration ft tiwfuby taken utterly awi^, and you 
are reduced to a toation in which you never 
stood heto. 1!hu ^ living to a country 
where the odhstitation is rightly stated to be 
only ten yeprs old; where to iieople have not 
to ordiniyey rudiments of education. It is a 
rndtottcly storyf that to lower orders to 
poCf^ hv^bi^^ leCd means of being en- 
hahtsPied ton to saum elass of people to any 
opttf*'couutxy. If the^ ffe no means left by 
t^hidh public mtoores pud? be catorassed; what 
oohsequence^ Where the presd 
i||r'dl^^aad•diBCus8ion umwMtttoe^ to mind, 
1^ to '^toion of toftroottoM^ gets rid of its 
own aeperit)e& a tit insekuibft perspiration 
takes plaoe, if wtoch tose ateunonies, whkh 
wotdd otherwise fteter" aUd iuflame, are qu»d^ 
dftaojved apd diasipgftd.^ Bdt now, if 
mmtogate awtobly shall meet, they are oeir* 
fsibed: i^a prtotor ]^hfitos ttebr readiittions, 
he u punittedj be smft'in both 

(^fteSf fo^ ft has h&ea^ lutdy dhne. If to 
pttp^ uay> X4t us not create tumutt^ Mt ftieet 
in ddegatton^ they oUnniat do iti If they are 
anitoas to pining piwitocmto^ xtom in 




cation 

gaotimifn, vmtibfQr ftWiM 

tl)« ggryliianeiit-lff. . tifi t i 
abo toidMit 

tbit ^ £d^ (Stieir cois 

ftpf^iktaneisM^ ttriteMgc^ 

goii bimi^ bi 

his hpagr tu’^ libi^ftiigi; Imt 
wiiSuifiBSki or or pjinMfiSiaty or ois^ 

appointed aiia drhro hixo 

and ho ippeiti so 4kote« In oilxor oass^ 
how does idie work of soditioii go 
Kight after sigiit tha moffied iehel steals forth 
in tha darki and oasts another and anplhsr 
brand npon the pile» tp whiab« irhen the hmf 
of fatal maturity shall atriren ha will ap^ 
ihe fkime. If you doulst of tha liom4 oon^ 
sequences of suppressing ihe effosion eras of 
iu^vidual discontent, to ^ those onsliTed 
countries where the protection qf ddspotiam 
h suxvposcd to be act^rcd* by su^ restraints, 
even the person of the despot there is never in 
safety. Neither the fears of the despot, nor 
the machinations of the slave hive any^lmnber, 
the one anticipating the moment of p^nl, tiio 
other watching the otmortunity of sggresmn, 
The fatal crisis is equaSy a Burprisei,upon both ; 
ihe decisive instant is precipitate, without 
warning, by fcdly on the one side^ orl^ fVensy qe 
the oHmt and there ia no notice of the^tre^n 
till the traitor ants. In thosy unfortunate 
countries (one caonot^read it 'wiihotit hevna^ 
there are officers wlioee ^oviKee it is tq have 
the water, which is to be drupk by Uteir tufere,^ 
scaled np in bottles, lest some itretche^ mis^ 
creant should ihrpw poison into tiie dsapghh 
But, gentlemen, i^you wish lf»s ^'nearer a^ 
more iutoresting eraipi)^ .yoU have it 
history of your own moholiwj you h^to. ^ 
at that memoreldo ^od, yAm the mpnan^ 
ffiund a, servile ae^yuescence in thi InhnstefU 
of his foily« ^^hen thq, iSgrty of, th^ presa wn| 
trodden ..vend jiheiiffii jre* 

turned padEpd juries to cei!Sp,h^& dfiyst those 
&tei conspixaems of 1}iW few egaiswt the niany, 
whqn ihe devoted ben^i^o^^bHo justicT w^ 
Ijf some of fj^iosc^^ndlh^pi of ffirti^p 
who, everwhehned tmrent of corrupllm j 
ai\an euly podod, the bottom;, like 

drowned bod^, while soundness or saa% 
i Imt it Inittii bfotga^ | 
bqoyw^ {mtn«Mitios, titqr MW 4IL 
ratted, and floated to eS llio poOnted 


Mi 4 e» eeetti^ «r tite 

-I* ‘ 

X Mtfiad lluiiiUb 9M(tti«»lwa 
pat Iwot UMofi eaalMt; % 

tika.Bakeef Iw ptwipC aua<tP|M 

pulaSe raptae, iM wa 4 m«(^ Kaa iBit wda 
IwoDf^ t^'noir,. tla Qipat Antaan 

antda^qmtwcaiiiltiaaewt^ At 

tile oaputiaieeBMnt vf titat ondMuiatt vsr 
whidi bed 4atbged BHrapa. atitb tjlaod, tiie 
ewrit pf tiie lieoBla<««8 tramlijiiig]^ 

iuiratotbetenoi'ofl^iAiw&tojples; attb^ 
momcat of genand pwro^tomk to aeenw was to 
oonnet Tbit dan^ kiapad hirg» to tiie 
pnbtie ‘^e from ^e mediitm thraujdt 
wbiob it was eorverad. Wa meaenra iadd* 
oewdble beigbta ly w sbadffva wbiob tiuy 
pre^t} whore tite lewitem «ad il^ distwlce^ 
of tiie light fom tbe hn^ of tiia tiietdo- 
Xbora is a eort of atpiriag aad’todt'entiiroaa 
I which djedaiaa ateenting to obnotta 

f trntiub afad d<%bfii in eotti^ibg at tha im* 
KratoWty df oirabvtttaaiiea, as its htet graosd 
'of frdtii. To what QttMMoaaaat, gmitiemai, can 
yOH at^^ba thatl in the wfre, the reflecting, 

: a^ tim {ib&mqphio ^wetiaa ofnfieeat Bntain, a 
prmtar baa beea^gnmly frwad gn>% of a 
Uhel, $at pahHabibgJibdea matintieip to which 
ihe pteoent mini^ elf that kk^tdom had 
■"i&tnwy antoMflied bis aamel To what otiwv 
eapw ^ yon aeorihe,/«rbti,ia ay atind ie 
bW more astoidabing, ilfr anelt a eowdry aa 
Edotiand, a na ti o n caat b^tbo aamta 

hetwaoi tiw eEbdtiein 
poratisf, 

fealti^i, cff^nad W ^ 

aev«4)^a^#>b^ bei ihe 

Blnwijfi^djfe atienae, wflh- WtAfo wid imer 
wtiddb .IM ariiMM timt negar^tnet; eptmntd 
k-^gdtit tiia aat, and 

dadbd with.## idpiMtit «f Waxy uneci from 
the do^ai^, taijMMtiiig' neearobes of tfm 
Hnme^ !;> end tiapio, bat not^MW 

aaMima and morality of her Bnrmy 


: 'k4li$l^mee of 'hdinaii 

&ny U(» 

'Zjii0lii-X'ai&; »«ire muet be ^a^eipl I ^*ISB 

, ': vifiH^ iay, jfou'liftte'’A^#' im 
- i^ither ' 'tiw' pba^iS 

piftingo } -yod ^ 

‘ it^tdaljoh, * ai&d tlij\ eddlvlt^' of 
li k noxf for you to dddao viftibtl^ 

their ospeidSdce Sf tMard i^l^ 

^ regM^ or whether yo«t to l^alliate 

a.ijei^le imstath^ <:^ .fbilb!’' 

Qd&etot|on 6f thehr rei^taai!^. ^ It 4 ^pw for 
you to »kow. that you are not cdn^ed aWay 
hf the same hpctic delneij^^, to dct8« of which 
no tcar« ooti' waeH away the .fatdf conse* 
qticticeeii or the indelible reproheh. ^ ' « 

Gentlemen^ let me ruggost anotliet ob^- 
vutioh or ti^. If still you have any doulrt as 
to the guilt or innocence of tlie defendant, 
give lao leave to snggest to you what circum** 
stances you ought io consider in order to found 
your verdict. You dmnld consider the cha- 
racter of the pciuoii accus^sdi and In this* your 
task is easy. I will ventnre to say. there is 
not a man in this nation mom known Gian the 
gentleman who is the subject Vbf this ,prose- 
cuGon, not only by the part he has taken In 
phblio concerns, and which he has taken in 
oornmoii with manyr but still more so by , that 
extraordinary sympi^thy for human affliction, 
which, am soTry to think, he shares with so 
small a number. Them" is hot a;dky that you 
heat the cries of your staging Manufacturers 
in your streets, Ijttat you io not^' also' alee; the 
advocate of their sufferings— that - you jlo tiot 
see his honest manly figure, with uncovered* 
head, soliciring for their relief seari^ing the 
frozen heart of charity for eveiy • sfcjiiig' that 
con bo touched by compaadon, and d^pg ilia 
force of every argument and every motiirej save 
ilrat winch his modesty sui^reSscs-^the authQ* 
rity of hia. owu, gtoerotis example* ‘ Or if you^ 
see him not' th^e^ you may tiPice Ills steps to 
Gie private aWe of dteettsOj.^an4 [fomine^vlfhd , 
despair, the messbngdr of HpjtvMi'; faring with 
him. food and mediae ara cch - Are ! 

these , the mateihile' ^ . w^ Buppose 

. anaiuhy and publfo ts^C to he %rined?' Is 
this tko man ou.whmtelb fosteb the abcmi^ab!^ 
ohaiEge oi'goa^g. a ifv^d pbpnlW' tci . 
lUulii^ . , ’Is ; this the^ . jhim , 

likp'l^;4Qp|^^tm ietm efVCi^ priimfolP 
^ can the* states nis.pro« " 

hiiti, ohamqter, and his 
yjM» g^sd-femexf of the 


ought to . he i^ saprfflce bTSuch a 
mattm^Tich an oc^oU^£i^)^;hpDn the bredit a»Swad 
of suwwidenco you are to.4Mljim6t him— never fn’EhJ 




.of 

'lift. 

u^hbou^iingao%^,: -'v‘-.'Tr 
The severer lawm thut cemnt^ it seemli, 
and happy for them thit ii ' Shcmld, enables 
ih^ to reffl6re^^focm ‘ ^»t the viqlhn 

^ of .their i^afamGoU'tvthi^ mereifnr4^^t 
of pur law deprives yon of t^t 'CdhsolsGon; 
his sufferings must^^remahsi fotWet -before yomr 
eyes, a eontinUiRl call i^on your shame 
your .remorse; Bi(^t those i^erm^ , wiir do 
mor^t they will not rest satisded ^th your 
unavaoling co^gtrition, they wiU challohge tlie 
greet and paramount ingueSt of society, the 
man wiQ 1^ Weighed against the charge, the 
witness, and sentence; and impartial justice 
will demand, why has an Irish jury done this 
deed 9 Tko mg^ent he ceases to. be regarded 
as a ciiminal he becomes of necessity an ac» 
enser ; and let me ask you, what cati your most 
zealous defenders IJC prepared to answer to 
such a ohatgeeP When your sentence shall 
have sent him forth' to that stage whidi guilt 
alone c^ render* infamous, let mo tell you, ho 
will not be Kke a little statue upon a miglity 
pedestal, dimmii^hmg by elevation ; but ho will 
stand a striking and imposing object Upon a 
mojinmeni, which, if it does not and it cauitot 
record tho atrocity of his crime, must record 
thb atroriiy, of his cbhVictiou. And upon this 
subject, credit me whan I say, that lam still 
more. Atudous ^foy you than I can possibly be 
for llini. . I cannot but feel the peculiarity of 
lypur situatiOB. Kot the jury of his own choice, 
n^kh the law of England allows, but which 
in that box by ti 
p^k^ certe^y no fr^nd to Mr* Eowan, 
ceita^lynot very lutei^sted in ^vihg 

, Idm a very imps^ai ;^eelmg thi^) as I 
am. peanuaSded^ii^ cj^ot be surprised*, 

ytm at the moni^ul 

^esai^^ pi^ic is^ied to 

fear wbustL^wni yw possible diteymination. 
Bht t will nd^ foy Ihi) justfoe a&d hopour ^ our 
cenmupn country, suff^ ^ ^ Wind to be norhe 
away by such meknfihoiy a&Gdpatton I will 
net relinqm^ t^ coiiffldeti^ that thm^^y 
Pl£ Gm/^riod of his '4u!^rih^sr aUd/l^ 




* Altudhig to iiiw'ibaahbxil^ 

mGdflg up the Joiy, B^U' iWi 
allowed ™e fama ri^t of «h»llerge whioh is ei^oy^ 
fn England*' 7U. 





> lie haf been Jiitberto pnreaed, 

tout Tcir^ iHO tenA borne to tbo ami 
of bie tHU^- «i4 Vm of b^ 


woold not bov eelf^aj^ 

worabjip be'ib (ltl*lNt ctfgi |i>to ^ 

iuiaece, jC ^ trSItt b) €m %ii 4 b 

icdeeubif 3t trfll 

boeemtaifeli; vim eniSfever |lroa|;h^ 
ilomeiC end tb peeeerre bim nnmti by tbe 
oonflegraiiong ' 

▲ fflCSTOB Of OUBabN. 

The pdtfioaal appearance and manner *of 
Curran hare 'kem wis described by bs fnend 
md biograp}ier» 0. PhilKpg***^^* Mn<Jnrran we^a 
of abort statnre, wiili iPewarthy ^(miplesdoiii and 
an eye that gbtrod l&e a lire coal ’ His cegm- 
tiuiancc was stngnlarly aspresaxre. and as ho 
stood befme a jury, he not only read theii hearts 
\MUi a searching glauce, but to gave them bJeh 
his own m all the ducinatioiis of his feelings, 
from laughter to tears His gesture was bold 
ind impassioned , his aiticulaiion was tmeom* 
monly distinct and deliberate; the modulations 
of his voice were %aned in a high degKO, and i 
jDcrfeOtly suited to the widest range of his 
eloquence ” ’ | 


LOHD STANLEY, *’ 

JJoin>lB2d* Lmpg, 

{Lord Stanley, tho ^ost son of the prasent K£rl of 
Dorby, is boltoi knowu «is a statesman and adn^mli- 
tratortban ‘is an orator Nevertheless, hfSf^ecbes, 
both in and out of Fartiament, are so leprabontatlre of 
that luminous insight whloh he has brought to bear on aH 
tho groat poUtigarquestions of his age, aqd sosaggest- 
1 VO, n om tlio practical sagacity with which they abound^ 
that no woik attemptiiig to exhibit the Parhainentary 
eloquence oi tho present tune would bo completo with* 
out some lUusiraiion of his style The present oxtrsot 
torms tho greater part of a speech dwiverod <^i]i the 
Town HaU of King's Lynn on the 19tk of October, %9Bi, 
before a laige number of the eloetors and non-eleotors 
of that boiougb, for which he has been member for 


hue ihode! for theoleer survey end unflinohmg acopuut 
of hts stewardship which every ealkUMed represeptn* 


tire should bo prepwned to oger tohui eopstitueniis when 
pubHn Oeoesion requires theta ht hiahepds. * Any 
cism on the omtmseal style oldbwdBtenley will behest 
afforded by posterity^ The fotowmg suem has been, 
by the extime eonnosy of Lord Stanley, rented before 
pubUc4»on in this yolume.} 

SfisSch at King’s IiTKN« ISsti Ocfi> 18i^« 

M K, KATOB and gentlemen ; I H%e como 
tore for the purpose of eddressing to ton 
a ftw remarks on the present state of public 
aMrs» iir aeeordaaee with apromise made long 

X and^at the request of many hero pr#fiat 
m 1 hope I may reckon rimoug my friends. 

iV. 


s»55s.a 


lliM, 

of 11 M 

a<tt SM«^ t>WQ 

noiabhi eNcq?tiwh,-^aail in ^ oaae it 
if ess refigred 58*1 a^e a# ^oecem 
nessed bdbm 6ir a wdd^foemded 

belitfihft-aiqr jd^easnreteia^e^l^ 
opuuou vidQ^to iNtssedy and that 

shtu^on answois fibff purpose for which it was 
framed ;etheTemovel% the last thirty years of 
nearly all 4he prmmpal giievaaces which in tho 
id^s of the old Befqrm BiU stirred men's nnudn, 
selling oventb abroad* drawing off attentton 
from tome wdSairs ; perhaps also a land of politi- 
cal scepticism oncburageC if not cieatcd> by tUo 
success of a government Wbcli ia practically 
absolute in France ; and by the ensis through 
which the grealest lepnbho of the woild le past- 
ing,— these in my mind are the caubes of tho 
state of things which erisis now, which perplexes 
politicians of the pld school, and disgusts those 
who confound agitation with progicss Soino 
of these causes, no doubt, are tempoiaiy, bift 
others ai e permanent in then* character. X do not 
expeot the absolute ealm of tho last &ur 01 five 
years to continue; but idiftbor do I believe wo 
shall t etui a to the somewhat feverish and exci- 
ted condition of the public mind which pievailod 
with few intermiasioffs from 1830 to tho time of 
the Orimeon war, Kor do I, for my pait, logict 
this. It is quite right to ascertain fiom timo 
to time that your house is in good older, tin 
foundation i^sfo and the loof waiei -tight, but a 
man may do that without passmg his liii in e.\- 
ammmg every eraok^in tho plaster and UsUng 
the soundness of every {dank and beam , or, to 
frtft it in another way» I would say that those 
are not the healthiest men who are afwayp think- 
ing iibout their health Ato^as it is with indi- 
viduals, so it IS with states^ Political institU' 
tious are a moans and not im end ; and if peace 
ia kept abroad, if life and property aie protected 
at home, if the revenue is ledfb ocdlected aod 
economically spent; and if individual freedom is 
kit to eyeiy man, as far.a^ is (gmsistent with 
the rights of l^ers, to do ^e he can foi 
himself end his neighbours, 1 tolieva^e state 
has discharged the principal runotions which it 
can With advantage undeiiake» And I think 
Un our day it is pne of the duties of a man oi 
sense, whether he calls himself a Ltherol or a 
ConBervative, to watch that the state does not, 
as all oontmentrt governments without an exeep- 
lion do, extend its control far bejoiijcrHhosr 


«iid Iiatml 

to auk yoa io tSow m0 in ^ai4« oajlad 
« ^review of the bession. What is 4one ift 
jmdi'neitber praiae nor faaU«>^tod^g dtat alWii 
Wa majf than, loave tho pa^ti, alcHlo; opr hptji* 
neaa it with tho present ahd ntilh ^ 

^efe ie otily one past dohatoi^ which X ihtA 
refer, and I notioe it because it seenfti )ikalj^ in 
a great degree, to influe&ep the preset 
of tho country. We had a disonsstSh last Jmy 
on the oondnot of foreign aMdrS, The ostensiblp 
object of that debate was to iitfie th^ sense 
tho House as to whether the Hanish negotiations 


had been mismanaged; bjft the object with 
which many membei'S wei^into it, T among the 
rest, was to obtain from {||rlianient a distinct 
and decided expression ^opinion in iSironr of 
a policy of non-intervention in contihental dits* 
pntes. In that wo perfectly sucoooded* l^he 
fooling upon that point came nearer to unani- 
mity than 1 over recollect if have been the 
case in Parliament upon any occasiem equally 
important. I believe the feeling of the 
country went the same way, and unless 
I greatly mistake, the debate of Jnlyi 1864, 
will mark tbc beginning of a new opoch in the 
histoiy of British diplomacy. Only do not let 
118 fbcl too oontident that the vicio^ is gained. 
We have eveiybody*s reason, with Very few 
exceptions, in favour of a poli <7 of peace; but 
cases are likely to arise in which the feelings 
and political passionr of many men wffl be on 
the other side ; and caution and care will still 
bo necessary, lest what has been gained in 1B64< 
ebould be lost in future y^ars. ^ Now, peihaps, 
I ought to guar# myself in bpeaking of a policy 
of non-intervention. I do not mean that 
England should never give advice nor evef 
c\pie&s an ojiinion upon questions not iiffecting 
her own intcients; but I say thatfi’ that should 
bo done without* menaoo, or the semblance of 
menace; it should be done in such a way as 
not to hold out hopes to one party, or thic^ 
to another, that force is intended to be us^ 
Inasmuch, too, as nndeor such circumstances, 
^vico which is importunately obtruded* is 
likely be received with no mat respect, 1 j 
think it ought to be giveii Omy on rare and 
important oOoasions, when there is a reasonable 
hope that tlio parties concerned dkty be wilhng 
to accept it, or when the national conseience 
and fcihng leqtdres^a wotest <yi the part of 
oar^Oovernment. Now there dro at this time 
feiMt Isadiijii^esti^^ ih public which 
K are likdli^^jl^py attention for some years to 
coniesj^P^ there H the American war, as to j 
whi^mflill^ of strict and absohite ndhtrality* 
*fi» mind, plain , aUd, for^ my part, 1 do 

not srwt to violate that neatrshty, even to the 
exiCid^f an impriudca of ifyinp^hy with one 
side ev with tho other, iipeok of it simply 


as an observer, and if I were to veiAara upon ' 
pxed^tio% which if alw^rs hasardoiis^ £ should 
si^ that 1 see no^^prospeeit of its m$y okwe, 
WWdWo natiCbs are to a piteh of 

mnW fn wMqh losses Cease 

to aj^t %m, ifWy 

htei^npon nribi^>wiQ s^arate 

them except m «diads)m of one oe the 
other. The J^ime m has uot yet qopio. 
Neither part^ as t^%e&ire, is half b^ten yet ; 
and considering thV deteirtoiaatiQii whidi..the 
North has nbbwn, I thjms; it likely, ag Z did 
three years ago," that with thejlr enormous 
superiority of foroe, they will occupy and over- 
run in the end the whole territory of the doutii. 
«The North may succeed so far as to gratify 
thojr feeUng of revenge and their desire of 
supremacy; but when they haye done that 
thm pbliti^ dilficnltiea«will begin. I cannot 
realise tbe manner in which a republican aom- 
muftity of 20,000,000 ean hold eoUsistently wjtli 
its own prinoi]||^ of government, or indeed with 
an}^ principles of free government, another oom- 
munity of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000, utterly dis- 
affected to their rule That is the real perr 
plexity of the Ameiican future. As to the 
drain of men and money, T do not think, in 
comparison, much of it. Tho oveiflow of 
Europd will fill up all gaps in the popu- 
lation, and although ^I should bo almost 
equally sorry Ao be a creditor either of tho 
North or of the South, yet a country with tho 
giganriq uaturaL resources of America cannot 
be permanently ruined. All we can do — 
all we ought to do — to let thorn fight it 
out.* We are not in any way responsible for 
the war ; «we did not make it or advise it , and 
we know for ceitain that any offer of English 
mediation would be repelled as an insult, and 
piobably he ascribed to interested motives. Our 
concern in the question, as the thing has turned 
out, is really moie one of humanity than of self 
, interest. Taking into account the state of tho 
markets in 1860, and setting against the cotton 
famine the opening of new markets elsewhere, 
and the gain to India, I doubt if, on the whole, 
wc have been serious Iosots by this war. There 
is next the question of Italy; and as to that, I 
think We see nur way mbve clearly than we did 
two PS three years sinise, The Italian people 
have unddnbt^ly shoWn moderation and good 
sense nndeg eonsidwable difficnlties ; and they 
hayo their reward, for 1 ,0iink it Is impossible 
to doubt that Bome, or least the Boman 
territeny, will pass into their hands at no very 
distant Aate, The lafe prrangement with Prance 
fontss te this— that the Pope may hold his own 
if be can, his debts being {&d for him, and time 
being given him to ormiSm an army of his owo* 
Now ew if the ZtBiw Government yrere dis- 
poser to observe that trealy stridtly,-— and pro- 
baUy they will it only in the lett^,*— 






they eonBotpreye&t a ridag 19 B<^a aadf 
they cannot JpmentOTer'that^estiHsnt of ftdbtiari 
money, and atine, and Volante^ 
in. And then the ^aastkm remaine >liemer 
any army vihim ihe Pope wi^inaiiitiSif 0/ m 
own account, suf^rted ae hc|jhiay bl indirectly 
by Austria and Spain, but dot c^nly assisted 
, by any European state* wSl'^MBoe Id pnt down 
a rising. I do not Aiinlc ire intXzigland can 
easily undei stand the extrejseimportlnce which 
Uic Italians attach to the possession of what, 
after all, is an unhealthy and decaying town* 
possessing no peculiar military* or commer^jd 
advantages, and with nothing to rccommendl^t 
except an historical name. But if they think* 
it worth while on that account to quarrel with, 
the bulk of thdr clergy (who form in Italy a 
powerful class) and their adherents, and to incur 
the ^l-will of the Catholic powers, I think the 
choice will shortly be in their own hands, yor 
V'enice they will have to wait considerably 
longer. It is ipopossible that they can long 
maintain an army upon its present footing ; 
are at this moment spending 50 per cent, above 
their income, and the alternative before them is 
plain— cither to disarm in part and to adopt 
frankly a policy of peace, or to involve thhm- 
bclvos in a fresh war with Austria, the issue of 
which would be oxceedu^ly doubtful. For my 
own part, accepting Italy as^afact, and wishing 
well to its people and government, I hope they 
will adopt the former and not the latter course. 
Most states desire to extend* their fiintiers, 
but it is a bad bargain to do that at the cost 
of national bankruptcy; and if to accomplish 
that object they have, as they probably would 
have, to call in foreign aid, they would almost 
certainly be expected to pay for it in the same 
way that they did before, and that would, I 
think, be a transaction not very edifying on the 
score of political morality, and not veiy con- 
ducive to the maintenance of tranquillity in 
Europe. There is another part of Europe in 
which wo shall ijrobably see great dianges before 
long — I mean Germany. It is clear that the 
rlumsy scheme of a Gorman Federation has in 
practice broken down, and it is equally clear 
^ that the mutual rivalry of Austria and Prussia, 
to say nothing of the jealousies of fofbign powers, 
will make it impossible for aU Germagay to be 
united for any purpose iiusiL^ny mangier as a 
single community. The only remaiiiing alter- 
native is that the smaller states should 
unite among themselves for purposes of mutual 
protection, in which case th^ would bo depen- 
dent npon France to a great extent, or that,^ 
according to their geographical positidb and 
their political tendencies, they should cc^^nect 
themselves, some with Aust^a and some with 
Prussia, am as to be, for diplomatic and militaiy 
purposes, practically annexed to those countries. 
The latter alternative is, iq fny opinion, the 
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moi^ likdy one to he, ihe result ; and in that 
date I sincerely hope thqt Englmid will not in- 
terfor^ even by her advice, to prevent it. The 
exil^oe of tii^ petty German aoverdgnties is 
thewHttltiplyi as we have seen, the 
yi&k of.tsar j umyWrve, as far us 1 can perceive, 
sinj^le j^lHiw purpose ; an 4 ,tbe sooner they 
di^pear drotn l&O map of Europe* in my judg- 
ment, Jibe better. Tho/ourth quest^n of which 
I qpoke is Jthat of ^ East. It does not press 
at this moment, 4 md thelrefoye I shall only fonch 
it in passing. { belj^ve the breaking up of the 
Turkish empiA be only>a question of time, 
and probably not of a very long time. The 
Turks haVb#played -their part in history; they 
have had their day|but that day is over ; and 
I co2ifo8i|I do not uraerstand, except it bo from 
the influence of old -diplomatic traditions, tlie 
db|ermination of our older statesmen to stand 
by Turkish rule, whethir it be right or wrong. 

I think we arp making for ourselves enemies of 
nfoes which will wery soon become in eastern 
countries thp dominant; we are keeping back 
countries by whose improvement yre, as the | 
great traders of the world, shall be the principal 
gainers;* and we are doing this for no earthly ad- 
vantage, cither present or prospective. I admit 
that England has on interest, and a very strong 
one, in the neutrality of Egypt; and some in- 
terest also, although to a less extent, in Con* 
stantinoplo not falling into the hands of any 
groat European power; but these two points 
set aside, 1 con concoive^o injury arising to 
Great Britain from any transfer of power whicli 
may aflect the Turkish empire; and, although 
that is not a practiral question at tlio present 
momait, 1 have a very strong iBea that before 
long it ^1 become so. Now, in regard to colo- 1 ' 
nial matters, apart from two questions— one, 
that of the African settlements, and the other 
that of oolomal defences, on both of which I 
shall touch as matters of Wnce— there is only j 
• one subject which need interest us greatly at 
— I mean the relations among themselves 
of the colonies composing the two groat groups 
of Australia and of British North America. In ^ 
British North America there is a strong move- 
ment now in progress in favour of federation — 
or rather, in favour of union in some shape. In 
Australia the |ame feeling is beginning to arise, 
though it has not expressed itself so Wrongly, 
or jOBBumed so practical a form. I think that 
both in one cass»and in the other that tendency 
ought to be enoour^ed. We know, whatever 
our wish ihout it may be, that those colonies 
nfost at no very distant date be undependent 
l^ates. yre have no interest except in tbrir 
strength and well-being. We see praclically in 
America the danger of a federal union, hastily 
and loosely patched up between separate and 
sovereign states, each naturally jecdouswof its 
own independence. We have in practice settled 
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iha 

try; (he^v^fc r 0 »ftiiiin|r to vi to 4o ii tO 
them to aoltla 0»m tiiMfm with 02^0 
anofilior* By no doing w# KImQ vlmgfim ^ 
Britieb ampirob wUlo tbog oo^iiOOM 

wbb uii and wb^ tb^y cA^kt ba qnx; Apifk^ 
danom wa oball obtaia mxa oMUt 
poworfbl alliw, I do oot k«dW if it' la woolb 
wUle to meatW baro ibat oohleby ^lunNil 
which has spnmg op batnttflii tiftaio 
ritiea nod thoM of /ipstrajia «u the aillo^Of 
tramiportaiicm. Tho caAo^b tbbs m 

continue to send a cOrtadn a^nSbor of covviots 
yoorly to Westom Australia* ^at wbare tn 
uudoubied right to do^and tko 
themselves do not comptoin^ Bat when the 
sentences of these men aro^jbRed* they ymigTate 
to the oilier Australian c^enieOj and they intro- 
duce thereadangeroue andad^raded popnlatioil. 
Against that the inhabitants of those otlTer 
colonies protest, and they say (I think with 
perfect truth) that if you turn these men loofie 
upon any part of that continent, they are sure 
to find their way to every other* Now, there is 
some irritation —1 am afraid I must say a great 
deal of irritation-^on this eul^'eoti and X think 
not unreasonably, and I mention it because it 
seems to me that this is a matter on which it 
would be utter folly for England to (intend upon 
her legal rights. We know that before long the 
West A\u\tralians themselves will object, as all 
I the other colonists have done, to receive our 
felons. When thatSiappens, we must discon- 
tinue sending them. It is only, therefore, a 
question of sending them for a few years, and the 
number whom we so scud out is small. Under 
these circumstdnoos, I think it would be wise 
for the Enghsh Government to yield at once, and 
to declare that transportation to Australia shall 
cease. They will have to make concession, 
at any rate, before long ; and it is surely wiser 
and better to do it while we can do it freriy and 
with a good grace. 

# * ♦ # 

Now, there is one question of great import- 
4 ance at all times, but ono on whi<di you^will 
hardly expect me to enter into detail to-day — 
I moan that which relates to the franchise. It 
is useless to discuss thtit matter until we know 
whether anything is likely to done or at- 
tempted in that direeUon by the present Oabi- 
net. ^ How that may be I do not know, and 
possibly at this moment tb^ themselves do dot. 
Bat I do know thia-^that .wh3e a very small 
measure would not satisfy that party from whom 
* the demand (hr action proceeds, a large measure 
” ^ be carried, mccept in ^ 

state biding very difierent iom that 

whMijTaadlsts ei the present moment. It is 
quite, mle to think that where the question in 
didpuU is the tmnsbr Of power from one class 
to imother, you can settle the matter after a 


Bute in a way that will 

MMt ^ expeela that 

fg a dte||ddn 1 M« are many persons 

who remsmbit tha«ysar UM At that 
itetVlMb qf Itea amm and lower olasses, 
he sSMPf^tei^ an igoosudderable minority, 
da ana mSf luouir ah the other only a few 
Kundtal persema the maintenance 

of thS roUha Botoaiiha. fet that Befbrm Bill 
wea not etMed wild|jent a struggle, which agi- 
tated the oa^itey from one mid to the other. 
It ia not the upper, it is the middle class, the 
owners of the greater part of the property of 
jpe country, ^and by far the most powerfbl class 
m it, that exercises political supremacy at the 
piesent day. They are not likely to part with 
that of tiieir own free will (at least if they do, 
it will be a thing new in histoiy), and I see no 
such movement on tinf part of the werjeing 
daifses as would be likely to overbear that re- 
sistance which must be expected, I do not 
think that thSiOotiiiervative party have anything 
to frreproaoh themselves with on this subject 
They were expected by Parliament and by the 
public to make in 1858-9 some proposal which 
should be in the nature of a coipx^romise. They 
made it, thiy failed, and they withdrew from 
powern Their snocessovs have made a similar 
attempt ; they failed aliip, and they have stayed 
where they were. * Now, my opinions on this 
question are frhat they were in 1859 ; but if it 
is to be dealt with at all, it cannot be settled 
without a dissolution of Parliament, and thcio- 
fore any person who may want to have fioin mo 
a dcitoiled explanation of what I should or what 
I should not support will be quite sure to have 
his opportunity. But it does not follow, even 
if this whole question be left untouched, that 
Parliament need remain idle. We have a vast 
mass of miscellaneous work on hand, quito 
enough to occupy our attention for years to 
come, Qnr law still, after many reforms, per- 
haps the most cumbrous and complicated in 
Hiirope, wants to be consolidated and simplified. 
That is a process involving, no doubt, labour, 
and requiring that it should be placed in the 
hands of pmsons in whom Parliament shall 
have ednfidenoe ; but otherwise it ia a task not 
espoeially diftoult. We have that extraordinary 
qn>tem of purchased commiseions in the army, 
which lArmly Qxp|;:^ cee done away with, — 

at least sb fhr as regards the higher grades. 
We have the question of parish or UiJ^n^rating 
for Poor Law purposes ; and connected witli 
that is that intricate proUem of the law of aet- 
^lemenj. We know mat the administration of 
ouf great public charities faulty, and I oannot 
conceive oi a better investment of time and 
labour than wouldrbe a Parliamentary inquiry 
into at '"least the chief of them, with^ a view to 
utilise the irntneyre resources at their disposal. 
We have a licenMg system which satisfies no- 
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body* and tiw reform of whioliinu) 
hj a ooxnmittea of the of 
years i^o* In Irelaod an4 ^ 

which regulate loarriage ato^ 
for a barbaraas oQu&try^ tk'‘ 
that what ifl called the pHv^ 1 
Parliament is in a oondiUon _ 
toiy, though, as to t must adiott 

that thongU 1 see the e^fZ da aoi im it eai^ 
to suggest a remedy. TMo 0«r tfAefkis law* 
want amending, if tho^pIM^Se of gl«ht« 
mg patonie £;>r inveojions is to be te^iitiedi 
and that is in itsdf a question l^t seHonS 
discussion. 4 Ckunmiasion has been ap- 
lK)inted, on which 1 have the konafir to sit, to 
inquire into the laws relatiiigto capital pnnijih* 
lueut. And, whatever opinion may eiM cji to 
the limits within which t^t ponishment should 
be indicted, 1 think almost* Siretyone agrees as 
to fhe inconvenience of having caseSi as they 
are now, piivately tried over agam In Ek>nie 
Oillco, after they have been publicly tried by a 
judge and jury. Well, I might* go on aUgost 
jiidcHnitely with a list of questions that require 
to be dealt with or discussed; bat these are 
enough a<y a sample. You will see that there 
io ] lenty of work which you may put upon ns, 
and 1 only wish that yon, the constitacnoicH, 
uould look a little more sharply after^is, and 
make sure that wo do ft. ildleness is not Oon* 
scrvati*sm} economy and administrative improve* 
incut aie jubt as much the interest of those 
classes whose position and agsociations render 
thorn CouHOivative as of any others; and if, as 
I believe, the country does not desire organic 
( liaiigo, it as little wishes for a state of \ittor 
lethargy and stagnation. Kegulatud activity 
dlnarms agitation ; apathy and neglect create it. 
And now, gentlemen, you will be glad to hear 
that 1 am drawing to a close of what has neces- 
sarily been a very long and I fear a voiy tedious 
buivcy. I am not fond of long speeches; my 
only excuse must be that the mnnd to be tra-^ 
veiled over is extensive, and that in view of an 
election, and probably of a contest, I do not 
want any voter in this town to say that ho has 
been eitW deluded or left in the dark |fts to 
the opinions of his representative. There are 
two classes of snlijects which I •have left nn* 
touched : those rdating to India, whjeh, how- 
ever important, I conld no t make fB^esting, 
or, perhap8^aiw!rtnl8n!§®er to geqUePoen who 
may he^^gfwem for the first time ; and qnes- | 
tions'fSIwing to ecclesiastical gnbjecte, in regard 
to which, al&ough there may be a good de^ of 
talk, it does not seem tq mb that Parliament is 
indined to take any active step. But ap to 


t£bl% if a lUou y/iAm to do aitf things that he 
^onld aet with a bntthwe has 

never boon a time in nif measory when mere 

The reason, 

is bMrtsdii moderate Con* 

M mm* w ibimMit extreme 
Ofitsau^^ me mfo HOvtr Mmr, and 
etettii^ vm &9aimoer mn at i^esent, 
Theimami W an nAfvmo Tc4y Jmity* though I 
xiiaer not do X What its viewir are* 
Jhere no ddfibt, a lH^otatic party, bat it 

IS a emaU miigwitgr «n the Houtue of Commons. 
Al! bdtweea dmdes of opinion which 

nteege aipicvt }mperes|^tibly another, 

the mxm masonarne men, in my beUsf, being 
generally ibnnd nefr the middle. That is a 
state 0 ^ things whi<m is embarrasBing to many 
people^ bift liot, so far as I can see, i 2 \juriott 8 to 
the country. It may^be that those who arc 
now in what is called opposition, may be called 
upon to take their turn of power. If they are, 

I hope and believe that they will use it wisely. 
But one advantage T am afraid they will not 
hate — I greatly doubt whether they will bo 
treated wi^ as much patience and as much 
forbearance as during the last five ycdrs has 
been exhibited by them towards their rivals. 
But, whoever may administer afiairs, it is 
opinion* that governs. Opinion is the stream, 
and politicians, with all respect to them, aro the 
straws that float upon it. It is opinion that 
governs, and 1 believe t^ opinion in England 
was never more moderate than now in regard 
to homo afiairs ; never more resolute as to the 
maintenanco of peace abroad ; never more wil- 
ling to deal with p Actical an<4 proved abub( s ; 
but never less inclined to undervalue the merits 
'of the iustitutions under which wo live. And 
now, once more, let me apologise for the length 
of this oddross; lot me thank yon for the kind- 
ness of your reception ; and • let me express a 
hope that the political tie which now conneclb 
ns may long remain unbroken. Broken by liiy ^ 
fault 1 hqpe it may not be ; broken by my 
choice I assure yon it never shall be/ 


BHEBIDAN, OH BUBKE. 

*'To whom I look up with homage — whose 
genins is coitanensurate with his philanthropy, 
whose meihory will stretch beyond the fleeting 
Objects of any little partial temporaiy shnfiling, 
through the ^^ole range of human knowledge, 
and honourable aspirations after human go(xl, 
•as large as the system which forms life, as Targe 
^ os those objects which ndofll it— a gentleman 
those, or indeed any other matters within my ? whoso Abilities, happily for the glory of the age 
power, I shall be glad to answer any questions in which we live, aro not on tin Med to the 
that may be put to me. l^arty politics, a|i yon perishable eloquence of the day, but will live to 
know, I do not deal in upon these occasions, be the admuntion of that lionr when all of us 
In the House of Commons, |t is almost inevi- shall bo mute, and most of us foigottcBI’* 
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THOMAS WEHTWOBTH, EABL OF 
STBAFFOBD. 

Bom 16^, nuamv 

[Thottiiu Vf'eninotih, tlio ill^toidd Bari of Strafford, 
oamo of an aaoieot family in YorkiAire^ ^and waacroatod 
a peer by Charles 1. For a bis hJffb genihs asf^- 
dated itself with the popular eapsa ; out it afterwards 
fell under tho fatd influenoee of the &sir(» and he then 
advocated some of its meat despom xatenras. Bis 
career and fdl are alike too vtxom tihtter gf hletoiy to 
bo enlaiged on hero. Sudico it to say, that ho wai^ in 
1640, accusediby tho popular party in the Gofanfoitt of 
an attempt to subvert tho fundhmental elawa of 
realm, and the impeachment was osBcied n|) to the biu 
of the House of Lords #n the 18th oT NoOembdr hx 
same year. Subsequently a KU af Waapaased 

against him, and, abandoned by bis King, he aufi^d 
death on tho scaffold, 12th Ma;f , IwT^what follows 
here is his last defence before tho House of J^rds. Wo 
are indebted to the admirable Vork on*&itish Bio- 
quonce, by Dr. Gkiodriob, ap isnericon author, for tho 
cirrangemont and annotation of ahis apeeoh. ] ^ 

Dld'ENClS B8F0BE THE HotlSE OT LOBxS, ISTH OS 
ArEIL„16il.* • * 

M y LOBBS,— This day I^stand before you I 
charged with high treason. The burden 
of the chargo is heavy, yet far the more so 
because it hath borrowed tbo authori^ of the 
House of Commons. If they wore not interested, 

T might exj^ect a no less easy, than I do a strfe, 
issue But let neither my weakness plead xny 
innocence, nor their power my guilt. If your 
lordships will conceive of my defences, he they 
afo in themselves, without reference to either 
party— and I shdl endeavour so to present 
them — I hope to go l\fnce as clearly justified by 
you, as 1 now am in the testimony of a gOod 
conscience by myself. 

My loids, 1 hayo all alon^ during this charge, 
watched to seo t^at poisoned arrow of treason, 
which some men would fain have feathered in 
my heart ; but, in truth, it hath not been my^ 
quickness to discover any such evil yet within 
my breast, though now, perhaprf by sinister 
information, sticking to my clothes. 

They tell mo of a twofold# treason, one agamsi 
the statute, another by the common law*, tf^s 
direct, that conseoutive; this individual, thaT^ 
accumulative ; this in itself, that by way of con- 
struction. - • 

Ah to this charge of treason, I must and do 
acknowledge, that if I had the least suspicion of 
my own guilt, I would save your lordships tho 
pains. I would cast the first stofie. I would 
pass the first sontenoo of condemnation against 
myself. And whether it be so or not, I nmv 
refer to your lordships’ Judgmonf^and delibera- 
tion. You, and you only, under tho care and 

* There are in tbo railmnientary History two reports ( 
of this flpoeoh--one by v\ Inllocko, and tho Ether by 
home unknown friend of Strafford. As each has im- 
X>ortant passagos which arc not contained in tho other, 
they are hero combined bj a slight modification of 
language, in order to Toore completeness to thJ'. 
maBtorJy <h^fbnco. , 


protection of my gracions master, are my judges. 
Under favour, nbfie of tbe Commons are my 
peers, nor oan they be xny judges. I shall ever 
collate the providence and wisdom of your 

nom^nnq^StorS, put Aa kpya nf 

and lUaih,^ JQik and your 

,y < }h ^ own hands. Hone but 
your owukl^ves, iny lords, HEnow the rate of 
yomr noUe blood; none but yourselves must 
hold the bqfance in disposing of the same.'*^ 

I shall now proceed in repeating my defences 
as th^ are re&oiblo to ^he two main points of 
treason. And, 

I. For treason against the statuto, which is 
the only iraason in effect, there is nothing 
•alleged for that but the fifteenth, twenty- 
seeemd, and twenty-sevmith articles. 

[Here the Ba)d forwiutd the replies which ho 

had previeuaiyteode to these^rtlelcs, which containod 
all the charges of individual acts of treason. TL'ho 
fiftoeaith firfclole affirmed that he bad ''inverted the or- 
dinary course of justice in Ireland, and ^vou imme- 
diate sentence upon tiie lands and goods of tho King*«{ 
subipats, under pretence of ditfobedUnoo ; had Ubod a 
thili&ixy Way for redressing the contctt)j>t, and laid sol 
diers upon the lands and goods of the King’s subject#, 
to th^ utter r^ln.” There was a deficiency of proof# 
as to tbe foots alleged. The Bari declared that " the 
customs of Bngland differed excoodingly from those of 
Ireland ; and therefore, though cessing of men might 
seem strange here, it was not so tlioro ; and that 
"nothing' was more ooiumon there than for the gover- 
nors to appoint soldiers to put all mcatmej of hontunces 
into execution,” as ho proved by the testimony of 
Lord Dillon, S*i* Adam Loftus, and Sir Arthur 
Teiingham* 

The twenty-seventh article chat god him nith ha\ing, 
as lieuteoint-genortb, charged on tho county of YoiK 
eightpenoe a day for supporting tho train-bands of 
said county during one month, when called out ; and 
having issued his warrants without legal authority lor 
'the collection of the same. The Earl roplir«l that 
" this mone^ wos freely and voluntarily offcicd by llioni 
of Yorkidiiire, in a petition ; and that ho had done 
nothing but on the petition of tho county, tho Knur's 
speotu command, and the oonnivanco, at least, of tho 
Qmt Council, and upon a probont nccessUy for tho 
defence and safety of the county, when about to bo in- 
vadedfrom Scotland.” 

The twenty-second and twenty-third articles woie 
the most pressing. Under these he was charged uith 
^saying in the Privy Council that " tho Parh.imont bad 
forsakon tho King ; that the King ought not to suffer 
himself to be overmastered by the stubbornness of tho 
people; and that, if his Majesty pleased to employ 
form, be had some in Ireland that might sorvo to 
reduce &i8 kingdom,” thus crunsolling to his Majesty 
to put down Parliament, and subvert tho fundamental 
laws of the lui^om by force and arm#. To tins tho 
Earl roplifd, (L) That there was only one witness 
odduoMtw prove those words, vi4, Sir Henry Vane, 
secretary of the Coynofi,^but that two or more wit 

— 

* Strafford had no chanoo of acquittal exc-'^^y in- 
duoiiig tbe Lords, from a regard to their dignity and 
safety, to rise above the intlnonco of the Ooramons a# 
bis prosecutors, and of-^e populace who surrounded 
^Westminster Hall by thoieand#, demanding his cou- 
rdemnati^. In this view, his exordium has admirable 
dexterity and force. Ho reverts to tho same topic m 
his peroration, assuring them, with tho deopest earnest- 
ness and solemnity (and, as tho event showed, with 
porfo^* truth), that if they gave him up, they must 
expect to perish with him in tbe general rum of tho 
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nenses are necessary statoto to prove a diarge M 
treason* (2.) Tbat the others who were presenti vis;^ 
the Duke of Norbhnmheirland, the Marquis of JSamil- 
ton. Lord Cottington, and i51r laottas Laeas, md not, 
as they deposed under oath, mmenber these wj^s. 
(d ) That Sir Henry Va^ haa fitren his tehtlmonsM if 
he WAS in donh2 on the Siihieoh saying tfu ijlove- 
member/’ and ** such or sush Im wotdtf/^ wimh ad- 
mitted the words might bo kingdbm,'' najiing 
Scotland*! ^ ^ ^ ^ m 

U. As to the other kind, oo&atmetiVe 
treason, or treason by of (te$mmtation; 
to make this oat, numf artioles haye Been 
brought against me, h heap of mere*^ 

felonies or xnisdyneanoQrs (for they reach 
no higher) there conld lurk some preside Seed 
to produce what » treaeonabl#! Bat, my 
lords, when a thouaahd tnisdetneanours ,#ilh 
not make ono felony, shall twenty-eight pis- 
demeanours he heightmed into treason P 

I pass, however, k> oonsider i^eae charges, 
whfch affirm tliat 1 have designed the over- 
throw both of religion and of the State. * 

1. The first charge seemeth to he used rather 
to make me odious titan guilty) for there 14 not 
the least proof alleged — ^nor eould there be any 
— Governing my confederacy with tho Popish 
faction. Never was a servant in authority under 
my loid and master more hated and maligned 
by those men than myself, and that for an im- 
partial and strict execution of the lawd ogamst 
them ; for observe, nfy lords, that tho greater 
number of the witnesses against me, whether 
from Ireland or from Yorkshire, were of that 
religion. But for my owji resolution,^! thank 
(fod I am ready every hour of the day to seal 
my dissatisfaction to the Church of Borne with 
my dearest blood. * 

Give me leave, my lords, here to.pour forth 
tho grief of my soul before you. These pro- 
ceedings against me seem to be exceeding 
rigorous, and to have more of prgndice than 
equity -Hint upon a supposed chargo of hypo- 
crisy or cirors in religion, I should be mode so 
odious to three kingdoms. A great man^ 
thousand eyes havo seen my accusations, whose 
ears will never hear that, when it came to the^ 
upbhot, those very things weft not alleged 
against me ! Is thisjTair dealing among Chris- 
tians P But I have lost nothing by that. 
Popular applause was ever nothing in my con- 
ceit. The uprightness and integrityiof a good 
conscience ever was, ft^ ^^evor shVU be, my 
continual BY can be justifiM in your 

lordsliipg>5uagments from this great imputation 
— asflf^pe I am, seeing these gentlemen havo 

" shaU 


thrown down the bucklers — I shall account , ^ 
mysdf iiartdfied by tho wible kuigdom, booauso I words, yoo. intentions, 

a^ilTod by you who ire tho bettor.part, tbeJ “re brought out . os demonetwtfons of my mis- 
very soul and life of the kingdom. ^ 

2 . As for my designs against tho State, 1 dare 
plead as much innocency*as in tho miUter ot 
religion. I have ever admired the wisdom of 
our ancestors, who have so| fixed the pillars of 


this monarohy that each of them keeps a due 
proportion tmme with the othenh-havo 
MO admirably bound tog^er the nerves and 
sinews of the Ststsi thab straining of any 
onS ztmy danger end sorrow to the whole 
etono^s jSs of tho Crown and 

the prsprim sntl^ hsTe auph natural 

irom that, 

a,itd’ 1 |yt a;i»d noorishment iVom this. 

iuqid*so^ m4* in, thSf lute, if any qfte string ho 
vtound iEi|p*too' higtf or too low, you have dost 
the ^hfili.haxmofAy; so hfre the excess of pre- 
Vogrtlve is {giipreaiion-rrol pretended liberty in 
the aubjset is disorder and anarchy. The pre- 
ifogativh used SS Ood doUi His omni- 

potenoot^ipon extmordinary occasions ; the laws 
must have place aCT all other times. As there 
must be prerogai^e because there must bo 
extraordinaxy oceasionB, so the propriety of the 
*Spi)jeot is ever to be maintained, if it go in equal 
pace with the other* They are fellows and 
^mpanions that are, and ever must bo, insepa- 
rable in awdloorderod kingdom; and no way is 
so fitting, so natural to nouribh and entertain 
both, as the ^fhequent use of Parliaments, by 
which, a commerce and acquaintance is kept up 
between the King and his subjects.* 

These thoughts have gone along with mo 
these fourteen years of my public employments, 
and shall, God willing, go with mo to tho grave ! 
God, his Miyesty, and my own conscience, yua, 
and all of those who havo been most accessory 
to my inward thoughts, can bear me witness 
that I ever did iucidcatl this, that the hapx>i- 
ness of a kingdom doth consist in a ju«^t ])oib(' 
of the King’s prerogative and the snbjcePs 
liberty, and that tilings conld never go well till 
these %vent hand in hand together. T thank 
♦ God for it, by my master’s favour, and the pro- 
vidence of my ancestors, I havo an estate which 
80 interests^ me in the commonwealth, that I 
have no great mind to be a slave, but a 8 ubjc( t. 
Nor could 1 wish tjio cards to be shuffled over 
again, in hopes to fall upon a better set ; noi 
I over nourish such base and mercenary 
thoughts as to become a pander to the tyianny 
and ambition of the greatest man living. No 1 « 
I havo, and ever shall, aim at a f.iir but bounded 
liberty ; remembering always that I am a free- 
man, yet a subject — that I have rights, but 
under a monarch. It hath been 1 ly misfortune, 
now when I am gicy-headed, to be charged by 
the xnistakors of the times, who arc so highly 
bent that oU^ppears to them to be in the ex- 
treme for monarchy which is not for themselves. 


* Strafford was ffoiioiully repforded a« tho secret 
author of tho King t( aversion to Parliaments, which 
)iad led him to dispeii<>o with their ubc tor mAiiy years. 
Honce tho above declaration, desiguod toareheve linii 
from the effects ol this projudioe. 
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demcanotivSi SUfdi a multipljing-glaM is a 
prqjttdiosila opittioa t 

The articles against me refinr to expressions 
and actions — mj expressions ^ther in Ireland 
or in England, my actions either be^ or after 
these late stirs. • * a * 

(1.) Btiine of the expressions ^erred to were 
uttered in private, and Ido pro^t against their 
being drawn to my injury in this place. If, my 
lords, words^^pokon to friends in fiunillar dis» 
course, spoken at one*s table, spoken in ona*s 
chamWr, spoken in one's sick bed, spoken, per- 
haps, to gain better reosoia to«(|ain one’s self 
more clear light and judgment Jby reasoning— if 
these things shall be brought agdinat a*man os 
treason, this (under favour) takes away*the com- 
fort oi all human society. ^ By this means we 
shall bo debarred from speaking — the principal 
joy aiid comfort of life^—t^ith wise and good 
men, to become wiser and better ourselves* It 
these things he strained to take away life, and 
honour, and all that is desirable, this will bo 
silent world I A city will beebme a hermitage, 
and sheep will be found among a crowd and 
press of 2 )eople ! ISlo man will dare to impart 
liis solitary thoughts or opinions to his, friend 
and neighbour ! 

Other expressions have been urged against 
me, which were used in giving counsel to the 
King. JVIy lords, these words were not wantonly 
or* nn necessarily spoken, or whispered in a 
corner ; they wore spoken in full council, when, 
by the duty of my oath, I was obliged to speak 
according to my heart and conscience in all 
things concerning the King’s service. If I had 
forborne to speak what 1 conceived to be for the 
1)cnctit of the Ki^g and the^peoplo, 1 had been 
perjured toward Almighty God. And for de- 
li voting my mind openly and freely, shall I be in • 
danger of my life as a traitor P If that necessity 
be put upon me, 1 thank God, by liis blessing, I 
have h’orned not stand in fear of him who 
can only kill the body, Jf the question be 
whether 1 must be traitor to man or pexjured 
to God, 1 will bo faithful to ray Creator. AnB^ 
whatsoever shall befall me from popular rage 
or my own weakness, 1 must leave it to that 
Almighty Being, and to tke jnstiee and honour 
ot my judges. 

My lords, I conjure you not to make your- 
selves 60 unhappy as to disable yobr lordships 
and your children from undertaking the great 
charge and trust of ibis commonwealth. Yoif 
inherit that trust from your fatKAs. You are 
born to great thoughts. You are nursed for the 
weighty emplo^m^ts of the kingdom. But if it , 
he once adihitteci that a ceuusellor, for delivering 
his opinion with oihois at the ccunoii«board, 
cmidide cosfe, with candour and parity of 
motive, under an oath of secrecy and faithful- 
ness, shall be brougHt into question, upon some 
misapproKnsion or ignorance of law — if every 


word that he shall speak ftom sittoere. on'd noble 
intentions shall be drawn against him for the 
attaiifting of him, nis children and posterity — 
I Hbow not (under favour I speak it) any wise 
or ^hle person of ftixtnnd who will, upon such 
perilVs* ai^d uiAafe terms, adventure to bo 
I couDieUor to* the fKing. Therefore I beseech 
your lordships so to look on me, that my mis- 
fortune may not bring an inconvenience to 
yourselves.^ And thdugh my words were not so 
advised and discreet, so well weighed as they 
ought to have been, yet^I trust your lordships 
are too honourable and just to lay them to my 
charge as high treason. Opinions may make a 
heretic, bnt that they make a traitor C have 
•never heard till now. 

(2.) 1 am come next to speak of the actions 
which have been charged upon me. > 

[Here the Earl went throufh with tho various overt 
acts alleged, and repeated the sum and heads of ^Imt 
had lioen spoken by him before. In respect to ibu 
twanty-eighth artiole, which charged him with ** a m \- 
llcirms design to Mgago tho kingdoms of England and 
Scoi^d in a national and bloody war,’* but which the 
managort had not lUged in the trial, he addod moie at 
largo, as follows .] 

If that oncf article had been pi'oved t^ainst 
me, it contained more weighty matter than all 
the charges besides. It would not only have 
been treason, but villainy, to have betrayed tho 
trust of his Majesty^’s asmy. Bnt as the ma- 
nagers have bgen sparing, by reason of the 
times, as to insisting on that aHicle, 1 have 
resolved to keep same method, and not utter 
the leas\! expression which might disturb tho 
happy agreement intended between the two 
kingdoms. I only admire how 1, being an in- 
cendiary against the Soots in Iho twcniy-thiid 
article, am become a confederate with them in 
the twenty -eighth article 1 how 1 could 1)0 
charged for l)etraying Newcastle, and also for 
fighting with tho Scots at Ncwbuvno, since 
fighting against them was no possible moans 
of betraying tho town into their hands, but 
rather to hinder their pa&sage thither ! 1 never 
advised war any farther than, in my poor judg- 
ment, it conc^ed tlie very life of the King’s 
authority, and the safety and honour of his 
kingdom. Nor did I ever see that any advan- 
tage could be piade by a war in Scotland, where 
nothing cpuld be gained but hard blows. For 
my part, Dhonour that nation, but I wish they 
may everroe^ under uWiV 1 have 

no desire that they should be too weij^cquaintcd 
with the better soil of England. " 

My lords, you see what has been alleged for 
this constructive, or*fathor destructive, treason. 
^Fsr my part, I have no1> the judgment to con- 
ceive* that such treason is agreeable to the fun- 
damental grounds either of reason or of law. 
Not of reason, for how can that be treason in 
the lifinp or mass, which is not so in any of its 
ports P or how can ^hat make a thing treason- 
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able whiQli ie liot so iQt iUniSt Nat of 1 m« 
since neither statute^ Common law^ im pmcHoe 
liath fioin the banning of thsi gorminwi qf 
mentioned such a tbi 
It is hardifny lor3s» to he questim^^ 
a law which cannot be diOiAi \ Vhmfe^h 
this fire lain hid for so maty htmdred ;^rs, 
witlioat smoke to discover it^ till it thus bursts 
forth to consume me e^d my children P My 
lords, do wo not live nnder*li&w6 P and must we 
]i 0 punished by laws beftre they arc madeP 
Far better were it to •live by do laws at afl; 
but to be governed by those ohoracters of virtue 
and discretion which Nature hath stamj^ upon 
ns, tlian to put this necessity of difinafion upon 
a man, and to accuse him of a breach of 
before it is a law at all ! If a waterman qpon 
the Thames split his boat }>y grating upon an 
nuchor, and the same have no buoy appended 
to if, the owner of the anchor is to pay the loss; 
but if a buoy be sot there, every man paJseth 
upon his own peril. Now, wherp is the mark, 

' where is the token ^et u^ion the crime, to declare 
it to be high treason P 

My lords, be pleased to give t]iat regard to 
the peerage of England as never to expose your- 
selves to such* moot points — such eonstructivo 
interpretations of law. If there must be a trial 
of wits, let the subject matter bo sometKing else 
than the lives and honbur af peers 1 It will be 
wisdom for yourselves aud your posterity to cast 
into the fire those bloody and mysterious volumes 
of constructive and arbitrary treason^ as the 
primitive Christians did their books of curious 
arts ; and betake yourselves to the plain letter 
of the law and statute, which telleth wlSat is 
n lid what is not treason, without being ambitious 
to l>e more learned in the art of killing than oiur 
forefathers. These gentlemen tell us that they 
speak in defence of the commonwealth against 
my arbitraiy laws. Give mo leave to say it, I 
speak in defence of the commonwealth against 
tlieir arbitrary treason I • 

Tt is now full two hundred and forty years 
since any man was touched for this filleged crime* 
to this height before myself. Let us not awaken 
those sleeping lions tc^our destruction, by taking 
up a few musty records that have lain by tbo 
walls for so many ages, forgotten or negle^od* 

My lords, what is my present diisfortune 
may be for ever yonjs^i^Jt^s not tVe smallest 
part of myj>iA0rtkaf not crime ot treason, 
but sins, which arc exceeding many, 

have iirought me to this bar ; and, except your 
lordships* wisdom provide against it, the shed- 
ding of my blood may muko way for the tracing 


lie at the stakel 

For my poor self, if it^ were not for your 
lordships’ interest, and the interest of a ^saint 
in heaven, who hath left me^ere two pled^ on 
earth — [at this his breath sapped, and he shed 


tears abuadea^r in mentionsig his wifo]-— I 
should never tSka Ifche ptim to keep up this 
stiaous cottage of miae, Bii Hoaded with such 
infinni&ei tilmtin truth Ihavo no great pleasure 
lo cany it* ajboat with: me aiiy longer. Nor 
o(?bld I ever leaa^ft at a fltto time than this, 
when I hope that 'the better ]pfurt of ^ world 
would perhapa t}ihih that hjr my misfortunot 1 
bad given*a testimony of my integrity to my 
God, my Kingi and |ny oountiy. h thank God, 

I tount ndt the afflictions of the present life to 
bo compared to that glory which is to be re- 
vealed in the titne 1^ come! 

Hy b>Tde ! pay lords ! my lords ! something 
more I had int^^ed to say, but my voice and 
my spirit fail me. ^Only I do in all humility 
and submission oasf^ myself down at your lord- 
ships* fflet, and desugc that I may be a beacon to 
Jkeopyoum»m shipwreck. Do not put such louks 
in your own way, which ao prudence, no circum- 
spection can eschew or satisfy, but by your utter 
yuin ! And so, my lords, even so, with all tran- 
quillity of mind, I submit myself to your decision. 
And whether your judgment in my case— I wi^h 
it were not the case of you all— l>e for life or foi* 
death,Mt shall be righteous in my eyes, and pIuiH 
be received with a TV Deum Mandamus, wo give 
God the praise. 

EDMUND BURKE. . 

710/ » 1730. Died 1707. 

[Tho magnifioonb spooeb wlvioh fi>l!ovir<i this noto 
doliverod by Burke, m tlio WIou!>e of Commons, on Ibo 
28th Pobi'uaiy, 1785, and remains as on© of tho fino-^t 
memorials of its author's gouius. Tho occa*.!©!! of its 
delivery was a memorablo debate ai’isin^; out t>f a motiou 
made by Fot, reUtivdito tho atfairs of ihu East ludia 
C W)i>Hny. Certain dobts, amountSUg lu all to an onoi - 
mous Rumof money, having boon alleged to bo duo fiom 
I** tbo Nabob of Aroot to souo of tho Company’s servants 
for various services conferred on tliat potentate over 
a long poiiod of years, and tho claim having been 
admitted bystho Board of Control, Fox at tempted, 
by his motion, to arrest tho npyrnent. Pitt, how- 
ever, was at that time Prime Minister ; and desjdto 
the oombiuod energies of Burko and Fox, tho 
motion was defeated, aud tbo ininibtry victoii«>us. 
^*was, however, in a great measure, in consctjuenco 
of tho failuro of Pox’s motion m this matter 
that Burko proceeded to the last nreat labour ot 
hisliio — ths ^nuieacbmeot of Warren Ilastings-— many i 
of the gi^unds for which impeachment may be dis- 
covoiod Irom a careful reading of tho speech wo have 
here reprinted. Though extending to a great length, tho 
speech, with tho exception of certain portions, which, 
being almost • purely statistical, have been omitted 
from our pages, is hero reproduood in its entirety ; and 
whore it Iris been found absolutely oeoessary to curtail 
It, au attempt has boon made to t-upply tho omission by 
a short mttw^,Wriiich, it is hoped, wiU leave tho reader 
in full possession ofiho thread of tho discourso. without 
burdening him witlv too elaborate figures and details. 


. It mav be remark^ here, that this speech is one of 
mng ot my Diooa maymaxo way lor me wacmg |* L^ciollv leTromemled k>r too 

out of yours. Yon, your estates, your f>ostsnty,W study of the young orator.^^SSSTpago 2 of this work.] 


0?^ THE Nabob of Abcot’s Debts. 

R, SPEAKER:— The times we live in 
have boon distinguished by extraordinary 
events. Habituated, however, as m arc, to 
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uncommon combinations of men and of aBTairs, 

I believe nobody recollects anything ^ore sur- 
prising than the spectacle of this day. The 
right hon. gentleman (Hcmy Bandas) whose 
conduct is now in question formerly sto^ forth 
in this house the proscentoy of« the worthy 
' baronet (Sir T. Eambold) wKo spoke after him, 

I He charged him with several •grievous acts ef 

' Pial ven4qtioi\ in office ; with abusCs S£ a public 

Tiust great and heinous nature. Ih less 
than two years wc see tne situation of Hie 
liai-ties reversed; and a singfhlar rcvolutioi^ 
puts the worthy baronet in a^fidr way of re* 
turning the prosecution in a recrimina^ry bill 
of pains and penalties, ground^ on jar breach 
of public trust, relative to the government of 
the very same part of Ii&a. If he should 
undertake a bill of that land, he will ^nd no 
cllfHculty in conddeiing it ^th a degi^e of skil]^ 
and vigour fully equal ^o all that have been 
i‘xerted against him. 

But the change of ^relation between thesa 
two gontlomen is not so striking as the total 
indifferenco of their deportment under the same 
unhappy cironiiistances.* Whatever the merits 
of the worthy baronet’s defence mighb have 
j been, he did not shrink from the charge. He 
UK't it wjih manliness of spirit and decency of 
kbaviour. What would have been thought of 
him if he had hold the present language of his 
old accuser? When articles were exhibited 
against him by that right lionourable gentle- 
man, he did not think proper to tell the house 
that we ought to institute no inquiiy, to in- 
s]ifci no paper, to examine no witness. He 
did not foil us (what at the time he might 
havi» told us with some snow of reason) that 
our conceins in India were matters of delicacy; 

* that to dhrulge anything relative to them * 
would he mischievous to the State. He did 
not tell us that tho^e who would inquire into 
his ])ri»ccedings were disjiosed to dismember 
the cmi>ire. He bad not Ahe presumption to 
hay that for his part, having obtained in l\j^ 
Indian presidency tho nltimate object of his 
I ambition, his honour was eoncernod in exe- 
I • cuting witli integrity tho trust which had bei^n 
legally oommittod to his charge ; that others, 
not ha\iiig been so foriiuiato, could not be so 
diHiutevestcd ; and therefore their accusations 
could spring from no other sonroo than faction, 
and envy to his fortune. 

Had he 1 con irontless enough to hold sucli 
vain, vapouring language in tlio face of ^ grave, 
a detailed, a spocifiod mattdr of accusation, 

, whilst he violently icsisted everything which « 
could hiing the' ntMrii 5 his t^ause to the test ; 
had he be^ wild enough to anticipate the ab- 
surdities of this day; ihat is, had ho inferred, 
as his lato accuser has thought proper to do, 
that he could not have been guilty of malversa- 
tion in olRce, for this sole and cnrioiib reason. 


that he had been in office ; had ho argued the 
impo^l^ty of h^ abusing his power on this 
sole principle, that he had power to abuse, he 
wemdhav# 1^ but one impression on the mind 
of man who heard mm, aiffi who believed 
him m hisdaenseSt^that in Iho utmost extent, 
he >A.s guilly^ of charge. 

But, Sir, leaving these two genUemen to 
alternate as crimiiii^ and accuser upon what 
principles they think expedient, it is for us to 
consider, whether tie Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and tie Ql^asuxer of the Havy, acting 
as a Board of Control, are justified by law or 
policy in suspending tho legal arrangements 
made by the^ court of directors, in order to 
•trajisfer the public revenues to the private 
emc^ument of* certain servants of the East 
India Company, without the inquiry into tho 
origin and jnstice* ^ thek claims, prescribed 
by an Act of Parliament. * 

Bf is not contended that the Act of Parlia- 
ment did hot fxpressly ordain an inquiiy. It 
is i^t asserted that this inquiry was not, with 
equal precision of terms, specially committed 
under partict^ar regulations to the court of 
directors. T conceive, therefoie, the Board of 
Control had no right whatsoever to intermeddle 
in that business. There is nothing certain in 
the principles of jurisprudence if this bo not 
undeniably true, that when a s])eGial antlioi Ity 
is given to ajiy persons by name, to do some 
particular act, that no others, by viituo of 
general powers, can obtain a legal title to in- 
trude themselves into that trust, and to exer- 
cise tliose special functions in their place. I 
therefore consider tho intermeddling of ministers 
in this affair as a downiiglit usurpation. But 
if tho strained conbtruciioii by which they have 
forced themselves into a suspicious office (which 
every man, dclioate witli regard to character, 
would rather have sought constructions to 
avoid) wens perfectly sound nnd perfectly legal, 
pf this I am certain, that tlie) cannot bo jus- 
tified in declining the impiiiy which had been f 
' l>rescribed to the court of dircitors. If tk' 
BotU'd of Control did lawfully possess the light 
of executing the siii'Cial* trust given to ibat 1 

court, they must take it as they found it, ^ 

snljcct to tht very sarao legulations wliicli 
bound th<t court of directors It will bo allowed 
that tlie c^rt of Jjjd nu autlioiity to 

dispense witji either the substaftc^Hor tho mode 
of inquiry prescribed by the Act of 
If they had not, where in the Act did the Board 
of Control acquire capacity ? Indeed, it 
was impossible they should acquire it. What 
,rmusk wo *lhmk of the fabric and texture of an 
Act of Parliament which should find it necessary 
to prescribe a stricj inquisition; that should 
descepd into miiintc regulations for thoT:onduet 
of that inquisition * that should commit this 
trust to»a particu^r description of men, and 
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in the vevf eame hveath should cmahilo siiiQitiher 
body, at their own ideosure# to mJH 

the provisions the Legialatm * 

to defeat the irhole yuzpo^e* ond^ 
of the law? This cannot bw 
of an Act of Parliament 
ministers themselves, and fotb during 

the delirium of the l^t, sessi^ . 

My honourable £dend has told * in the 
speech which introduced !»$ t^at for* 

innately this qudsln^ is not*a greet deal 
involved in the labyribths Indian detail 

Certainly not. But if it vrei^, I beg kave to 
assure yon that there is nothing in the Indian 
detail which is xnorp difficult than in the detail 
of any other bnsineas. 1 admit, l^ouse 1 have 
some experience of the fae^ |hat for the intexior 
regulation of India, a midute knowledge Of 
India is requisite. But on any specidp matter 
of delinquency in its govemment, ypu ora as 
capable of judging m if the same thing wcfe 
done at your door. {Praud, injustiee, o{)pie8sioii^ 
peculation, engendered in India, are crimes^of 
the baino blood, family, and cast, with those 
that arc horn and bred in Bngland. To go no 
tarther than the case before us: you are jUst 
as roiupetout to judge whether 'the sum of four 
millions sterling ought, or ought not,* to be 
[)assed from the pubUci tre^ury into a private 
]50cket, without any title except^ the claim of 
the parties, when the issue of fact is laid in 
Madias, as when it is laid ju Westminster. 
Terms oi ait, indeed, are diffei-ent in^efifforent 
places ; but they are generally understood in 
none The technical stylo of an Indian treasury 
is not one jot more remote than the jargon of our 
own exchequer, from the train of our ordinary 
ideas, or the idiom of our common language. Tho 
difference, therefore, in the two cases is not 
ill the comparative difficulty or facility of tho 
two subjects, but in our aitcutiou to the one, 
and our total neglect’ of tho other. Had this 
attention and neglect been regulated by the 
value of the several objects, there would bo 
nothing to complain of. But the reverse of 
that supposition is ti*ue Tho scene of the 
Indian abuse is distailt indeed ; but wo must 
not infer that the value of our in^rest in it is 
decreased in proportion as it recedes from our 
view. In our politics, as in our common con- 
duct, we infants If we do 

not put ouj^nscs under tho tuitfon of our 
jud^.^^Vtod effectually ^^re ourselves of that 
optical illusion which makes a briar at our nose 
of greater magnitude ths'u an oak at Eve 
hundred yards Stance. ^ » 

I think I can trace all tlie calamities of this 
country to the single source of our not having 
had steadily before our eyes ^ general, compre- 
hensive, welbconnected, and wcll-proportkffied 
view of the whole of our dom^iont^, and a just 
of their true bearing! and relations. 

NO. xxir^ y 


Afteir all its. mtuetions, the Briikh exapire is 
vast and voriom After all the reductions 
of tibe House of OmamonSr stripped os wo aio 
of oor brigh^ ornaments, our most 

im|»ortg&t piivfl^ges, pnongh are yet left to 
furnish as, If we with means of ehoiwing 
tojbbe world thaa^ domrvathe inperinteoadence 
of as larga an mpire ae this kingdom ever 
haid, and the contmnanee of as ample privileges 
as House of QSmmox^s, in the plenitude 
of power, had been hi^ituated to assert. 
Bht if ye m^.onprsrives too tittle for tho 
sphesraof our mlg; if> on the contraay, wo do 
not str^h oAd expand our minds to the 
compass df tthdir object, be well assured that 
oveiythmg about ns^yfU dwindle by degrees, 
until atdength our dhnoems are shrunk to tlic 
ilimensione eff our ihinds* It is not a prodt- 
to mean, so^id, home-bred cares* that 
will aveii the consoquenboa of a false estimation 
our interest, or pmvent the shameful di- 
lapidation into vri&ich a great, xrdghty empire 
must fall, ly mean reparations upon mi);hly 
mins. 

I confess I &el a degree of disgust, almost 
leading to desiiairi at fhe manner in which wc 
are acting in the great exigencies of our 
country. There is now a bill in this 1ioum», 
appointing a rigid inquisition into the iniuute^ 
d^oil of our offices at home. Tho collection 
of rixieen millions amniaUy; a coiled ion on 
which the public greatness, safety, and cicdib 
have their reliance; the ^Jbolc order of criminal 
jurisprudepce, which holds together society 
itself, have at no time obliged us to < .ill foitJi 
such powers ; no, “^or auytlyng like tJjein. 
There is not a principle of the law and ron- 
otitution of this country that is not subveitcd 
to favour the execution of that project. And 
for what is ;ill this apparatus of buutlo and 
terror? Is it because anything substantial i. 
expected from it? IjTo. Tho stir aii<l biibtN 
itself is the end proposed. The eyc-sorvani ^ 
short-sighted master will cmiiloy them- 
selves, not on what is most essential to liii 
affairs, but on what is nearest to his ken 
Great difficulties have given a just value to 
economy; and our minister of the day must 
be an economist, whatever it msy cost us. 
But where is he to exert his talents ? At home, 
to be sure ; for where else can he obtain a pro- 
fitable credit for their exertion P It w notlfing 
to him whethoWhe object on which he works 
tinder her eye bo jlsdmising or not. If ho does 
not obtain any public benefit, he may make 
regulations without end,«.B^'2rL''c/ are sure to 
^ay in present expectation, whilst the effect is 
at a distance, and may he the concern of other 
times and oUier men. On these principles he 
chooses to suppose (for he docs not pretend 
more than to suppose) a naked possibiHty, that ' 
he shiill draw some loaource out of emmbs 
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dxopp€A from ihe trenclieFB of pemir j ; that it is st31 ‘trao to itsslf^ mid :feithful to its own ; 
BomotViog be laid in stem j&mn the short per^espteSl ordiB^c ^ Those who are bountiful to 

allowance of revenue officers, overloaded wi^ ci^es will be rigid to merit, and penurious to 

duty, and famished for want of broad; by a sAice, Their penury is even^held out as a 
reductiou from officers who are at thiB vpry \AiM add cover to their prodigality. The 
hour ready to barter the -titasui^ with what eoofmj df iajusiiee is to funiish resources for 
breaks through stone walls feS* an inorease^of the fund of oorfuptiem. Then they pay off 
their appointments. From the ^arroudess their protection to ^eat crimes and great 
hones of those skeleton establishments, }>y the CThninaJs, by beina inexorable to the paltry 
use of every sort of outtiilg, and of, every uprt frailties of Uttlo mip; and their modem da- 
oi fretting tool, he flatters that ho may gcUants are spre, a rigid fidelity, to whip 

cliip and rasp an empirical alimentary powdef, their own enormities ofli the vicarious back of 
to diet into some similicude W h^th and every small offender. 

substance the languishing ch&dcras of* fraudu- It is to dj^w your attention to economy of ’ 
lent icformation. • , • ^ ^ quite another order-*— it is to animadvert on 

Whilst he is ihiis etiipleyed according to his offences of a far different description, that 'my 
policy and to his taste, ho has not, Igisuro to honourable friend has brought before ycfu the 
inquire into tliose abuses in Indiew that are motion of this day. It is to perpetuate the 
, «li awing off money by millions from the tr^- abuses which are subvex^ng the fabric of ^our 
bures of this ‘Country, v^ich are exhausting wo empire, that the motion is opposed. It is 
^ vital juices from members of the state, where therefore with reason (and if he has power to 
the public inanition is far more sorely felt thAi carry hiiiiself«through, I commend his prudence) 
in the local exchequer of England. Not con- thfit the right honourable gentleman makes his 
hut with winking at these abuses, whilst he stand at the very outset, and boldly refuses all 
I attempts to wiueozo tlie laborious Ul-paid parliamcntaiy information. Let him admit but 
dru<li(<‘s of English revenue, he lavishes in one one step towards inquiry, and he is undone 
i\x I of corrupt prodigality upon those who never You must be iguorant, or he cannot be safe. But 
S('i>(‘d tii(‘ public in any honest occupation at before his curtain is let down, and the shades of 
all, an annual income equal to two-thirds eternal night shall ^Tsil tOur eastern dominions 
(*f the whole collection of the revenues of this from our view, permit me, Sir, to avail myself 
kingdom. of the means Vhich were fmuished in auMOus 

Actuated by the same principle of choice, and inquisitive times, to demonstrate out of ^ 
he has now on the «Jlvil another schomo, fiill this si%le act o! the present minister what ad- 
of dilScnlty and desperate hazard, which totally vantages you are to derive from periiiitling the 
alters tlv’ comraercinl relation of two kingdoms; greatest concern of this nation to be separated * 
and what end soever it shall liave, may be- from the cognizance, and exempted even out of 
qu('ath a logacj^ of heart-burning and discon- thq coinfetenco of Parliament. The greatest 
I tent to one ot the countries, perhaps to both, body of your revenue, your most nuTnrroiis 
to be perpetuated to the latest posterity. This armies, your most important commerce, the 
]n*qjoct is also undertaken on the hope of richest sources of your public credit (contrary 
9 ]ir()lit. It ih ijroridod, that out i>{ some (1 to e\cry idea of the known settled policy of 
know Jiot what) remains of the Irish hereditary Englaiid), arc on the jxnnt of being converted 
rovoiiue, a fund at some tiino, and of some sort, ' into a mystery of state. You are going tohiiAC 
hliould be applied to the protection of the iTish, one-half of the globe hid even from the common 
trad(‘. Here we arc commanded again to task liberal curiosity of an English gentleman. Here 
, (»ur faith, iind to persuade ourselves that, out a grand revolution commences. Mark the period, 
ot the surplus of deficient^*, out of the hu.vings and mark the circumsfiinces. In most of the 
habitual and systematic prodigality, the capital chants that are recorded in the x^rin- 
minister of wonders will provide support for oiples and system of any government, a public 
this nation, sinking under the mountainous load benefit some kind or cither has lieen pro- 
of turo hundred and thirty millions of debt. But teaded.^’^Tho relWl g tii w in some- 

wbilst we look with pain at his desperate md thing plar(bible ; in something wlfchA carried the 
laborious trithng, whilst we fW3 apprehensive appearance at least of punishmm>gar delin- 
that he will break his back^ii stooping to pick quonoy or correction of abuse. But here, in 
up chaff and stiaws, he recovers himself in an the very moment of* the conversion of a dejiart- , 
clastio boundwwiudjv^^ a broadcast swing oV suent British government into an Indian ' 
'his atip. he squaudciu over his Indi^ field^ mystery, and in the very act in which the 

a sum for greater than the clear produce of change commences, a oomqit private iutercht is I 

the whole hemlitary revenue of the kingdom set up in direct opposition to the necessities of 

of Ireland. the'nation. A diversion is made of millions of 

Strange as this acheme of conduct in the the pubHo money(£rom the public treasury to a I 
ministry is, and inconsistent with all just policy, private purse. It^is not into secret negotiations | 
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for war, peace, or aUiaaoe^ that the # 

Coarmons' is ^bidden to a 

matter of account ; H is a peeoidai^ 1 
it is the dem^d of ^ suspected steward 
rained tenants and an emb^fsaed nfbai^that 
the Comtnons of Qreat Brityu are!bomxi^nied 
not to inspect. The whole tenor* of the right 
honourable gentleman^s argument is consonant 
to the nature of his policy# The systetd of eon- 
ceahnent is fbstored: by & system df falsehoods 
False facts, fidse colounr, ^ilse Uf^es of persons 
and things, are its whole supporti . 

Sir, I mean to fpUow Ihe right honourable 
gentlemen over ihat field of doceotion, clearing 
what. he has purposely oltscurea, and fairly^ 
stating what it was necessary for him to mjtffe- 
present. For this purpose it is necessary^^ou 
should know with some degree of distinctudsd 
a l^tle of the locality, the nature, the circum* 
Stances, the magnitude of the pretended ^ebts 
on which thii^mairvelloas donation is founded, as 
well as of the persons from who«» and by whom 
it is claimed. ^ 

[Here Mr. Burke entered into demils relative to 
the alleged aoonmulation of the deota, and then 
resumed ] 

Sir, at tliis moment it will not be nccessaiy 
to consider the various operations which the 
capital and interest of this debt have suoces- 
•sively undergone. I shall speak'to these opera- 
tions when I come particularly to answer the 
I ii»hi honourable gentleman •on eaclis of the 
h( ads, ii's lie lias thought proper to divide them. 
But thiH was the exact view in which .these 
debts first ^ippeared to the court of directors 
and to the wCrhl. It varied afterwdrds. But 
it never appeared in any oUicr than a most 
(pieatioiiable shape. When this gigantic idioii- 
tom of debt first appeared before a young minis- 
ter, it naturally would have justified some degree 
of doubt and.appr^jjicnriou. Such a prodigy 
would have filled any common man with super • 
stitious fears. He would exorcise that shttpe- 
lt*sH, nameless form, and by everything sacretf| 
would have adjured it to tell by what means a 
small number of sbght individuals, of no conse- 
quence or situation, possessed of iix^ lucrative 
offices, without the command of •armies, or the 
known administration of revenues, w^tliout pro- 
fession of anv any sort^of trade 

feufficknt t( s&nploy a pedlar, could have, in a 
tew (to some even in a few months) 

amassed treasures equal to the revenues of a 
respectable kingdom P Ws]^ it not enough to 
put these gentlemen, iit the noviciate^ of their 
administration, on their guard, and to call lix)on'^!^ 
them for a strict inquiry (if not to justify them 
in a reprobation of tliose demands without any 
inquiry ht all), that when all England, Scotland, 
and Ireland hod for years been witness to the 
immense sums laid out by the servants of the 

.. -- 


dompany m of all dcnomixiations, k the 
ptifiiSge of iMki k the bdykg and building 
af|liotises^ tte (Beouripfi k Pariis. 

n^t, timndtaons riot of contested 

k %aAdering‘ tBtooghout the whole 
range of tlSoeo Variegated of inventivo 

l^ro^fdiiy wJU^ch have cxxrited our 

wonder, s^metiiftes roused crarHndignatiQn, that 
after India was four millions still in debt to 

S ^emP ^i^dja in debt to them ! * For wbatP 
very debt fey; which m equivalent of some 
^ind or other not^given,^B on the face of it a 
fraud. What^ the equivalent they have given? 
What oquiviilAnt had to give P What arc 
the artielqii of commerce or the branches of 
manufacture whiek those gentlemen have carried 
hence ^nrich India? YTbat are the sciences 
they beagicd out to enlighten it P What aic 
^he arts they introduced to cheer and to adorn it P 
''^at are the religkais, what^lhe moral in- 
stitutions they have taught among that people 
fts a guide to life, or as a consolation when life 
is to bo no more, that there is an eternal debi, 
a debt “ still paying, still to owe,” which must 
be bound on the present generation of India, 
and entailed on tlie^* mortgaged posterity for 
over ? A debt of millions, in favour of a b(*t 
of« men, whose names, with few exceptions, nro 
either buried in the obscurity of their origin 
and talents, or dragged into light by the enqr- 
mity of their crimes. 

Jn my opinion, the courage of the ininisliv 
was the most wonderful^art of the transaction, 
especially as ho must have read, or rather llu» 
right honourable goiitlonugn says he has read 
tor him, whole volomcs ^pon the subject. 'I’ln* 
volumes, by the way, are not by onc-tcuith i>aii 
,so nuraeioiis as the right honourable gentleman 
has thought proper to pretend, in order to 
frighten yoi^from inquiiy ; but in tliOBo volumes, 
such as they are, the minister mubt have found 
a full authority for a suspicion (at tlie veiy 
leabi) of everything felativb to the gi*cat foiiimcs 
made at Madras. What is that authority? 
Why, no other than the Btanding authority for 
aH the claims which the ministry has thf>ughi , 
fit to provide for — the grand debtor — the Nabob 
of Ai'cot liimsolf. Hear that prince, in the 
letter written to the court of diioctors, at the 
precise period, Avbilst the main l)ody of these 
debts wore contracting. In his letter he states 
himself to be, what undou})tedly he is, a mo 
competent wikess to tliis point. After speak- 
ing of the war Hydcr Ali in 1768 and 176‘^ 
and of other measures which ho censures 
(whether right or wrqji^^. it nothing), 

and in;^ which he says ho had been led by the 
Company’s servants, be i>roceeds in this manner 
“ If all these things wore against the real 
interests of the Company, they are ten thousand 
times more against niiiie, and against the 
prosperity of my country, and the hajiiiino^s 
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im oBAum 
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of xnsr^apeople, f<Mr your iuitereftto $»A |i4iie m 

the 8 «u)||£ WhAt irm th^ 

Tp pmAte iitiewe of a who 

hafe tOArji^hed th^uelioai ai of 

your* hiftaaiioe an^ of Jb^ 00(4^f S^oiur 
aeritaiito haTO^ifiia «ia4e ia 4^ ooiii^ 
do ycttjMijy 

they retitou tP wi% *i|My *la# Pf 

po^odoe. 

immense finf/Uuea aO^uhied iu ^ 4u3ert »tiiiio» 
Avithout ms tkiUi lUeeMi %C <iheiitP 
When he thi$ 4iueil{^whkh Involres 
its answc]?, it w curiosity 

ilkl not prompt ihe^CQieii^or M thefl^ 
to tliat inquiry which tuigh^ ih Tain 
locommended to him hy hid own Ac^of.Pair* 
Imment. Boas not the STlUboh of Ataot ns 
in so many words* that lihre wim Ihir way 
of making the enormoiui Vnuns sent ly 
Company's si^aints to IBngjhmd f Ahd ^ yon 
imagine thal^there wJls or could he more 
lionosty and good fmth in the demand iot whsl 
renuunod behind in IndiaP ^Of what nature 
were the transactionB. with lumselfP If you 
follow the ^ train of bis information, you must 
see that if these great sums wem at a]l lent, 
it was not proper^* htit qpoU, that waa }mit; 
if not lent, the tremmotion^as not a oontraet, 
bat a fraud. Either ¥Pay, if light aAoUgh 
could not be furnished to authorize a, fhll eon« 
donmation of these demands, they ought to 
have been left to" the parties who beet* knew 
and understood each other’s prooeedmga It 
was not necessary tha^he authmity of govern** 
rnent should inioipoee in favour of claims whose 
very foundation was" a defiance of thiUt aUtbo- 
iity, and whose yhject and*ead was its entire 
suWersion. < 

It may be said* that this letter was writtesr^ 
by the Nabob of Aroot in a moody hnmour, 
under the influence of come ohagrini Certainly 
it was, but it IS iu such htunoprs that truth 
comes out. And when he^ t^ls you |iom his 
own knowledge, what every one mast preaui^e, 
fiom tlie a:rtreme pmbabiHty of the thing, 
whether he told it or noi^ one su^ testimony 
U worth a thousand that oontradfot that pro- 
bability, when the parties have a bri«ier under- 
standing with earii other, and when they have 
a point to carry that vmf mute them m a 
common deceit. • * 

It this body of private daims of debt, reel 
or devised, were a question, as it is falsely pre- 
tended, between the Nabob of Atbot as debtor, 
and Paul Ben field and Ms associates as creditors, 

I am sure I should give myself but little trouble , 
i^bout it. If tlh^hoasl^uof oppression were the 
fund for fwlisfying the claims of bribciy and 
peculation, who would wish to interfere between 
such litigants F If the demands were confined 
to what might be drawn from the treasures 
which the^Oompany^s records unifoimly assert 


lhaithcKabobiaiftpoaaeafdonof; or if he h^ 
^nea o| goNL br ailvmr, or diammida (aa wc 
knoW^tihaTOe ima Mpo), iboae gentlanen might 
brtt or d% in his mines 

But the 

gendpa^^n W oAer ride of the honae know 

hot contradict 
that ^ cmditors 

WmS not. 

1m yaMi% and 

liMmtd KOk ft&d 

man combimim am confirierattn^ on' me rid^ 
load |i«b^»mvanm wd misambl^ 

rinhal^Mri p( rim rninad oonatis^ im tho other. 
^Shoaaaautlmmdibd and taaldefen- 

damm&eauit a 

hoards for tho^tiriirid^ of ai^ d^nd, the 
Haboh^of Ai^ k filwaya ready, xiay,*he 
caiheatiy, and with a^lgemeSB and passion, 
contahda for deliveiiJig Wp to thaae pretended 
crepmra ins thritmry and his saljjeots. It is, 
thdefore, not from treasuries and mines, but 
f^om the food of your unpaid armies, from the 
blood withheld from the veins, ahd whipt out 
qf the backs of the moat miserable of men, that 
we are to pamper oxtortion, usury, and pecu- 
lation, tinder the false names of debtors and 
credit^ of state. * ^ 

(The speaker then proceeded to review, in the most 
eeareUng uenaer, the emral daseee of oreditors, and 
thoir rri^etlTO el^me on the Nabob, animadvcrtintc 
in the BtAnffost ietms on their acknowledgment by tLo 
ministry, fiethen continued ] 

But what corrupt men, in the fond imagi- 
natiomr of^a sanguine avarice, had not the con- 
fidrimb to propose, they have found a Ohancellor 
of the Etohe^oc in England hardy enough to 
undmtakefiir them. Ho has cheered their droop- 
ing qnrita He has thanked the peculators 
for not desparing of their ^mmonwcMth. He 
has told tl^ they were too modest. Ho has 
'replaced the twenty**fivo per cent, which, in 


in their conSrions terror. Instead of cuttmg 
off the interest, as they had themselves con- 
sented to do, with the fourth of the capital, 
he has aMed»the whols^groivih of four years’ 
usury pf ^w^vf'per coat, to the first overgrown 
prinnipalq ^ and bps agam grafted on this 
mriiorat(i4 storic a pdQWffif&uaMuity of six 
per cent, to take place iit>m ihe^^^^781. 
Iiet no man hereafter talk of the oSearying 
energies of nature. All the acts and monu- 
ments in the records of peculation, the con- 
^idatedvQOxroption of* ages, the patterns of 
czomploiy plunder in the he^ic times of Boman 
iniquity, never equalled the gigantic corruption 
of this single act Never did Nero, inwall the 
insoloht pr^gality of despotism, deal out to 
his praetorian guaj^ds a donation fit to be 


niftmed with tlie lilitoM 


bouBffy of oiuf 

ibo (hitbM bd^ i(^:Us.S^ 
. Tbo 

coam<m’jlSlfia|ft’'‘»^''''.- >•'■ 







and to imty 

deucy of ADMihi^//tfajBfc;^^^ 
tile debt ht tm YCae^jff V^ W 
Nabob (the pai^y indel^Ud) dooi 
secondly, b^anse it^isinimlueyon^ b^eep jl 
longer afloat^ imd' '&e pajide^ of tfe 
EtitY)pean cfeditota' Will ptonidte' cirijyiat^' 
the country. ThCM two indtives 
reasons . in thd wcadd) ^ ^douiaAtlb 

gentleman has this dliy t6 

abandon. In the first place, Jia j||ie<^^^ 
authority of tKe . STabob of . Arcoife.^ wnld 

indeed be pleasant to see hiw ndSewj^ito 
rxjiloded testimony.' ^ He n^t,^. gionndl 

equally solid, abandons the benefits, of that 
circulation, which, was* to he .produc<^;^by 
drawing out all the juices Of €be^l^y.<- ' 
aside, or forgetting these ^ertWnces of 
patch, he baa just now^- assutned 
totally different, but to the'faU^ entoaoil^finary. 
He proceeds upon a 

the claims may be^ fictitious. He then mdS* 
that in a case where nia,ny vaM aum huin^ 
fraudulent claims are blended tojg^th^^ the best 
course for their discrimina^fm' ie ifi^Sdiiininat^yi 
to establish them all. He truste (I suppose), as 
there may not be a fund sufficient for, eTOlJr 
description of ^editor^ that the best^arranw 
claimants will exert themoAves iii t||h^g to 
light those debts which will not hear aa^4i^Way. 
What he will not do bims^ he; is 
will be done hpoaiersj'awd ior thie,ptiil|K>Sb;he. 
leaves to./«;«hy person a general: power of ex- 
cepthife to the debt This tofcal change ^ 
language, and prevarication in ' principle,^ is 
enough, if it stood alon<N to fix the presumprion 
of unfair dealing. His wpatch aarigne mo|ives 
of policy, concord, trade, and circulation. His 
speech prodoims discord and litigations, and 
propose^i as the ultimate eifd, detection.^ 

But he may shift bis reasons ; and wind and 
turn as he will, confusion w%its him at all his 



ih^ 

arisen 
QzOditors^' ' fias -not 
the i pcOferenoe 

M^3(0ar2^ at detection 

debtfe^W^ which, they 
6w6miiiA^WS:^ Arcct at- 

tended ^|>leint he has 

evor!^inLa|iev He ^^cotnpli^ed df ^uti^r dealing 
in ^ B k fixed np^ him with 

interest bn interest^, and tilts loan is excepted 
fioUi all power* of litigOtii^, . 

This day, and not tight honour- 
able^ ' g^leman thab^ 'the ; general es- 

tablishment of all okimt k'tho latest way of 
%iiig ^opsn tiie finud of of them. In 
India this hi a i^hnf dei^p poUcy* But what 
wbkd ^ thought <ff tolls' iUode ^ acting on a 
dfenaUd upon tree^ry. in England P In- 
stead of hB 'tiik ocuinii^/^ not one plain 

n^yr opiEiW that is, to put the burthen of the 
p« 0 «^on^tbO 6 o who mahs ihk demandf Ought not 
theministry to bat^J said to tljs creditors, The 
person who admits your debt stands oxcippted 
^tb as evidence; lus^standt.el^gedas^ 
piaciy, to hand over the* public revenues to you 
for sinister f^urp^f You say,, you have a 
ddmoUd of someiadOiontQil: the Indian treasury; 
prove tfagt you hayaactedv% lawful authority; 
prove at least that your money has been ^owtt 
fi30 advanced j entitle yourself to my protection 
by tlm 'ffiirneas and fulness , of the communica- 
tions you maW^^ an honest ciuditor ever 
refuse' that reasonable and 'llimest test P 
" ’Uhere is little doubt thai|evo«d individuals 
have beeh seduced: >by the* purveyors to the 
Nabob ofAluot to, jmt thw money (perhaps 
4^ whole of honest and laborious earnings) 
ihto . their hands, and that at such high intci*cst 
as^ being condSnned at law, leaves them at the 
mSmy of the great managers whom they trusted. 
•These seduced creditors are probably persons of 
no power or interesiUeitihcr in Ei/gland or India, 

* and may be jtt$t olgects of compassion. By 
taking, in this arrangement^ ho measures for 
discrimination and discovery, the fraudulent 
and the fair arc in the first instance confounded 
in one mass. The subsequent scleftion and 
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diitrilmiioii is to tiie Nal>ob. 
the a^te aad instnimenta of 
irhom he AM to be to ttaglaiiit, 

and who ma^ serve him in totose^ a« tiu^ haTO 
done in times past, will hare '^tocadenc^ if not 
an exchiflivo preference. Thmdeadto^ toterms 
domineer, have always domineofedf over 
the whole. By this anras^emOnh, 
seduced arc made dependent on thefi^ sodljoani ; 
honesty (comparative honesty at ]|^eaet) mnst 
become of the party of fraud, indkt duft A$ 
pro]>er character, and its just maimU^to eidjtla 

itself to the alms of briberytond^acnlatiiMit. 

• 

[Hete, aaain, Mr, Burica antaratl \aiauts|y Into a 
qiiosUoxi of acoounts, disputing (tbe acct)M^ Ot the 
Claims put forward, and sillogiaog ffadd in WS ppS* 
tended creditors ; ' * * . . - ^ . 

lows .J 


after which be 


proceeded all fob 

Jt is impossible (at least I have foal^ it imt 
possible) to fix on the real amemnt of the |fid- 
toiidod debts with which yonr ministers have 
thought proper to load the Carpatiek. They art 
obscure; they shun inquiry; they axe enormous. 
That is all you know of them. 

That you may judge what chance any honour- 
able iind Ubofnl end of government hts for 
a provision that comes in for the leavings of 
these ghiltonous demands, 1 must take it on 
ni) bolf to bring before yon the real cond|tion of 
ill at abused, insulted racked, and mined 
oohiitiy ; though in truth my mind revolts from 
li ; though you will hear it with horror j and I 
confess I tremble when«l think on these awful 
cind confounding dispensations of Providence. 
I shall first tioublo you with a few words os to 
the cause ^ 

The gn'dt forts nes made in India in the be- 
ginnings of conquest, naturally excited aft, 


whole sncccssion of the (Company’s service. But 
in the Compan} it gave rise to othef bontimettts. 
They did not find^the new channels of acquisi- 
tion flow with equal rioheft to them. On tlie 
contrary, the lugh flood-tide pf private emoki- 
ment was generally in the lowest ebb of their 
a (Kills. They began also to fear that the 

foitnno of war might take away what tlie for- 
tune of war had given. Wars were accordingly 
diHKuiragod by i'Oi>eated injunctions and me- 
naces; and, that the <.crva»ts mjght not be 
bribed into them by the nativs princes, they 
wcic stnoily forbidden 'to take any money what| 
soever from their hands. But ve^meiit passion 
is ingenious in wources. The Company’s ser- 
vants were not only atuanlatftd, but better in- 
structed by th( 2 ^ prohibition. They soon fell 
*npon a contrivance whfth answered their pur- ^ 
ix)8es fat better than the methods whi& were 
forbidden ; though in this also they violated an 
ancient, but they thought an abrogated order. 
They Tev;a;sed their proooedings. Instead of 
receiving presents, they made loans. Instead 


of eaxiy tog m wars in own name^ they 
contriyod w0n^rjify at onoe irresistibto and 
to Vhose name they might ravage 
ind iemg JhuS freed from all 
^ to^tugjed themselves in the most 

The cabal 

cif cftdtomw navn ' b^ the ohjoot of the 
Ute bosmUM graht' lb Hi^esty's minis- 
ton, to or&r W ^emsclves, under the 

natoa of ereffitorli ahd^aistfgftieeSy ofwvery country 
to Xndto; as 'hMt aS it should be conquered, 
inspired toto tfl» mtod the Ifaboh of Arcot 
(then a dqtendant on the Oompany of the 
humble)^ Order> a schcml^ ot the ftpiost wild and 
desperate amtitioft, that X beHeve ever Was ad- 
Wtted into the thogghis pf a man so situated. 
First, they persuaded hw to consider himself as 
a principal membea in ihe polltieal system of 
Europe. In the neit pfSce they held oa|| to 
him,^ and he readily imMbed the idea of, the 
genel^ empire of Htodostan. As a preliminary 
to this undertoking, they prevailed on him to 
propose a tripartite division of that vast country 
one part to the Company, another to the hla- 
rattas, and the third to himself. To himself he 
reserved all the soutbom part of the great 
peninsula, comprehended under the genoial 
name Deccan. 

On this scheme of tl\pir scr\aut8, the Com- 
pany was to appeals in the Carnatick in no 
other light thah as a contractor for the provision 
of armies, and the hire of mei*ccnaries foi Ins 
use, anda under Ms direction. This dispositirm 
was to be secured by tho Nabob’s putting him- 
self qnder the guarantee of France, and by tho 
means of that rival nation, preventing the 
English ibr ever from assuming an equality, 
much less a suj)eriority, in the Carnatick In 


«»mnlatu)n in all the ports, and through the ] pursuance of this treasonable project (tr(‘asou- 


able on the part of the English), they extin- 
guished the Company as a .soveieign power in 
that pait of India; they 'withdrew the Com- 
pany’s grrrisons out of all the forts and strong- 
holds of tho Carnatick; they declined to reci*ive 
'the ambassadors from foreign courts, and le- 
mitted th.jn to tho Nabob of Arcot j they fell 
upon and totally destroyed the oldest ally of 
the Conij^y, the King of Tanjore, and plun- 
dered th^bot&itry to the omount of near five 
millions «ter]mg; one after another, in tho 
Nabob’s^ name, but force, they 

brought* into a misetablo semS^ all the 
princes and groat independent nonlSiijk.of a 
vast c6ttntry. In proportion to these treasons 
and violences, whioL ruined the peojple, the fund 
o^the Nabob’s debt grerw and flourished. 

' Among the victims to this magnifleent plan 
of universal plunder, worthy of the heroic 
avarice of the projectors, you have all heard 
(and the has made himself to bo welF remem- 
bered) of an Indian chief called ITyder Ali 
Khan. This man possessed tho western, as 
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the Company, the nanm of tbevlfabobipf 
Aroot, does tbe aastertti ^ ^ania* 

tick. It was among tke n^|ur«s*jiii 

the design dP this cahal 

emphatic language) fir exlijbpal^thir Sjg^Ali 
' They dedared w Ifabob of^A^rdit^'io Me iMi 
sovereign, and himsd^ to )»e I iwb^ and|mb}ii|y 

invest^ their fhs .spf 

of the kingdom o^y^e^ Bat ibenr tictim 
was not of the pasdi^O Ic&l. wSfO aoo^ 

obliged to conclade'a of peace d^ 
alliance with this rebek at the jgdB^ ot 
Both before and since that tre<^, ev^priiN 
cii>le of policy pointed out this fKnm as a 
natural {dliancei and on his^par^ it was 
courted by every sort of amicable ofice. Bulf 
the cabinet oonncil of JEnglish creditors wpuld 
not suffer Iheir Kabob of Arcot to sign the 
treaty, nor even to to a pribos, at least his 
cqdial, the ordinary of respect and courtaQT* 
hVom that time forward & continued plot was 
carried on within the divan, hljbok and whiter 
of the Nabob of Arcot, for the destrucU^ of 
Hyder Ali. As to the Outward members pf the 
double, or rather treble govemmeut of Madras, 
which had signed the treaty, they were always 
]n*evcnted by some overruling inffuence (which 
they do not describe, Imt which cannot be mis* 
nudei stood) from performing what justice and 
interest combined so ^idcefly to enforce. 

When at length Hyder Alivfound that ho 
bwd to do with men who either would sign no 
convention, or whom no treaty and ijo signa* 
fine could bind, and who were the determined 
t iiemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed 
to make the countiy possessed by these Incor- 
rigible and predestinated criminals a memorable 
c\«implo to mankind. He resolved,, in the 
gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of buch ^ 
things, to leave the whole Carnatick an ever- 
lasting monument of vengeance ; and to put 
pcriietual desolatioi^ as a barrier between him 
and those against whom the faith which hol<lfl 
ilic moral elements of the world together was 
no protection. He became at length so confix 
deni of his force, so collected in his might, that 
he made no secret wjiatsoever of his dreadbl 
resolution. Having terminated his dentes with 
every enemy, and every rital, wise Mfried their 
mntual animosities in their common <^eteBtation 
against the creditors of tl^ Nabob of Aroot, 
he drew frotn every quarter whatever a savage 
ferocity e^aiid add to his new rudiments in the 
arts bt destruq^on ; and compounding all the 
materials of fury, havoc, and deSolati^, into oim 
black cloud, he hung foy a while on the docBvi* 
ties of the mountains. Whilst the tfuihQrs'of^^ 
all these evils ware idly and stupidly gazing on 
this menacing meteor, which blacaei^ all 
their horizon, it suddenb^ burst, and ijoured 
down the wholo of its contents upon the plains 
of the Carnatick, Then ensued a scene rf wPe, 


^ aye had, sasn, ng heart od^- 

^ adequaWy 
«t! war before known or 

w^e to that new havoc. A 
stprm ,o( bleeted^rmry field, con- 

every temple. 

^ tghperab^ their 

pwffc tmre /^nghtewd^ 
oth^; re^iird |o sox, tp age, to the 

ses!^' ^ iicmdnese ef function ; 

Dfohe^ dhwren, husbondH iktm wives, 

^nvjdo|y<^ In a^hjrlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
the gM^g spears jf drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing %r80s, wore swept into captivity, 
in an utt^bwn and hostile laud. These who 
Hble'^to evade this tempest, fied to the 
walled cities. But^" escaping from fire, sword, 
and exAe* they foil into the jaws of famine. 

* The idW of the "settlement, in tliis dr<‘adfwl 
exigency, warp certaqily liberal, and all was 
done by charity that private charily could do ; 
hut it was a people in beggary ; it was a nation 
which stretched out its hands for food. For 
mouths together these crentnres of suiforauce, 
whoso very excess and luxury in their moti 
plentooufl days had fallen short of tlio allowance 
of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigiud, 
without sedition or distuii>ance, almost without 
complaint, penshed by a hundred a day in the 
streets* of Madras ; every day seventy ut least 
laid their bodies in the streets, or ou the glacis 
of Tanjore, and expired of famine m the graimiy 
of India. I was going to awake your justice 
towards this unhappy part of our fellow-citizens 
by bringing befoie you some of the ciroum- 
stanocB of this pli^ie oi* hunger. Of all the 
calamities winch beset and ovaylay the life of 
this comes the nearest to our heart, and 
f is that wherrin the proudest of us all feels lum- 
I self to be nothing more than he is , but I iin<l* 
myself unifile to manage it with decorum ; 
these details are of a species of horror so 
nauseous and disgusting; ^y are so deginding 
tq,the Bufferors and to the hearers; they arc so 
humiliating to human nature itself, Ihnt, on 
better thoughts, I find it more advisable to 
thVow a pall over this hideous object, and to 
leave it to yoor gcneial conceptions. 

For eighteen months wotkout intormiRsion 
this destraotion raged from the gates of Madias 
to the gabB 4 ^ Tai^ore^ and so completely did 
^these masters In their art, Hyder Ali and bis 
moiw feroaOug eon, absolve themselves of their 
impious vow, that when the British armies 
traversed, as they did, the Carnatick for hun- 
► dreds of miles in all directions, through the 
whole line of fhetr match they did not see one 
mao, hot one Woman, not one child, not one 
four-footed beast of any description whatever. 
One dead, uniform silence reigned over the whole 
r^apon. With the inconsiderable ei^ptions of 
the narrow vicinage of some few forts, 1 wish 
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to 1 wTtiefjbliilySA>^ Imesu &akVik 0 Si')» 4 »^^ 

to ftn 'dw 1 ^ .mtnaiu^K «&d <ln(a>ly 

nki^iflb 40! 'ea£btopti<»W «Uo ^^V>M){)l« Ito»$^j?titw»» iMooiAitea intli 

M^o^Udlto i» it* full atteat.'«9Mt ltitzjii!<mit^ o^or or lMi(k «w> «« nett )r^ 

oiwpcbwd^mni^^orefypAiib^^ ii«t' fia»^ 

of iho Oawiticjk: * m ^ '«n«r 'tp4i»l| uifl'n^^ngHto 

da^ete to tite toorth aaod to tto-aoiiiib (oaf' . bo'tiio td^oiiiilk^'iNliM^, lN>tli,'i«venae, 

these iKitwho%tiakmdhtd}e««0|piid 14 k 

ravage. ’ ^ ,-fc > .>^,1 

The Oamth^isaoovaby'liotvsnfjhidhiw ftfialMit0i 
in oxteni io Knjflandj proof kidoagh n is intiStt ofM^vidtoo; It is 

Hpcalcer, tho bud in cbi^it^ some dsgrs si;aps I thiriotts and 

you 8 it» figure to yourself tft £ 9 ^ aXtSi fasluon interestliig iika|^ Icspt m the lildift 3 abttse, 
of your sweet and cheerM eountvyr fr&rfi Should be lidil befeire you. The House 
Thfwes to Trcht, north and soufib|» find froh U not yet & tead^ss to send it; I have 
the Irish to the German uea^ east find west, thefefote bro^ht dbSrn my own oopjr, and 
emptied and embowelled (luay God fi,\i0rt the ihfii« it lies for the use of any gentian who 
omen of our oriiues !) by <80 aOoompIii^ed a may think^sueh a matter worthy of his atten- 
desQlaiioii. E^nd your imagination a little* tiOA. It i$ uideed a n^e mapy and of liable 
furlhm; and then suppOaeF^jour ministers taking ’^things; but it is decisire againdt the geldeu 
a survey of this scene of waste and desolation : dreams and sanguine i^ctilatians of avarice 
what would be your thoughts If you should bff run mad. In additioin to what you know must 
inlormed, that they wore computing how rnnsh be ttke case in ekery pfirt of the world (the 


I Hpcalcer^ tho tend in wh^ <^ir* 

’ you sit^ figure to yourself tft f9n& and fashion 
i of your sweet and cheerM enuntryr from 
^ Thfwes to Txmit» north find sotriib|» find froln 
I the Irish to the German uea^ OfiSt find weat» 
emptied and embowelled (may God the 
omen of oUr oriiues !) by <80 aOoomplii^ed a 


had been the amount of tho exciscB, how much necessity ot a previous provision of habitation, 
the customs, how much the land and malt tax, Bced> sftock, capital), that map will show you, 
in order that they should charge (take it In the that the use of the iufiuences of Heaven itself 
most lavourablo light) for public service, upon cU^ in that country a work of art. Tho Car- 
the r^s of the satiated vengeance of relentless natick is refreshed by few or no living brooks 
ouemies, tho whole ol what Sngland had yidd^ or running streams, an^it has ram only at 
in, the most exubetant seasons of peace and a season; bat its pioduct of rice exacts tho use 
abundanceP What would you call it P Tooailit of water eulgeA to peipctual command. This 
tyranny, sublimed into madness, wOuldbetoofaint i» the nationel bank of the Oarnatick, on which 
an image; yet this veiy*lnadnBS 8 is the principle it must have a pelpotual credit, or it perishes 
upon which the ministers at your right hand irretrievably. For that reason, in the happier 
have proceeded in thdr estimate of the revenues times, of India, a nnmber almost incredible of 
of the Oamaticl^ wheh tlAy ’^ere providing, reservoirs have been made in chosen places 
not supply for tfie estfiblishmentB of its pro- throughout the whole country ; they are farmed 
toction, but rewards for the authors of its*, for the greater part of mounds of earth and 
^ stones, with sluieeS of solid masonry ; tho 

Every day you are fatigued aa^ disgusted whole constriieted with admiiahlo skill and 
with this cant, ^^The Oontatick is a countiy labour, find maintained at a mighty charge 
that vill soon recover, and Become instautly as In the tenitoiy contained tin that map alone 
piosperous as ever.** ThV thmk they are I have been at the trouble of reckoning the 
ialking to innocents, who wiB believe that by ^reservoirs; find they fitnouni to upwards of 


sowing of dragons* teeth, may Come vlo 
ready grown and ready firmei. They who 
give themselvee the tmublte Of Consmeriug (for 
it requires no great reach of thotighi no very 
profound knowledge) the manj^ ^ W^ch 
kind ore increase &nd countries <^trvated, 
will regard aU this raving fis it i^ght to be 


dOven hundred, from the extent of two or three 
oeres io five mfles in circuit* Prom the&o 
r^eriroirs currents are oooosionally drawn over 
the Sfildsi^d thea^ Wfiterooume again call for 
a ecnsidarfihle* esfranae keep them properly 
^qved and dnfy levelled. Taking the district 
in that map os a meaeuifii, there Cannot be in 


logfirded. ^ crder that the people, after m the OfiiiafiNik and Taiijore fewe^ than ten 
long p^od and plunder, may be In thoUsaindof these reliervoirs of the lfirge!;;and 

a pondition^lo maintfitn^ gOviMmeht, govern- middEliatg dimenstonii; to Say nothing those 


ment mnrt^^begin by maintaining them. Here 
tho economy lie^i not through receipt, 

but thlofip^ exp&nBO ; and in that <^untiy 
nature hafi given nO Short cut to yortr olject. 
Mon must pre^fite, Bkfi otibter tminuds, by the 
mouth. Hever oidneatdCtt light the nuptial 
torch; ne«sr did oatortion find usury spread 
out the genial bed. Does any of you think 


fi>r domestifi nerviep, and Itxe use of religious 
pipiflcari^n. These are- ^ot the enterprises of 
/^our^pewer, nor in a at^rlfi of magnificence 
sfitted to the tfista of your mhuster^ These arc 
the monuments of fial kings, who were the 
ffithoM of thrive paotde; testfitota io a posterity 
which they einbraCid as thrir own. These are 
ike grand sepulchres built by ambition; but 
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by the ambition of an insatiable benevolen^, 

which, n6t contented with reigning-in 

pensation of happiness daring Ihe^S^i^a^lNieted 

term of human d^e, had straiiied 

lodchings an^ grasj^s of a 

to extend the dominion of boim^l^ond 

the limited of nature^ anA 

(.ehes thiongh generations 0 igAmiikitig, the 

guardians, the proteotOrfii^ the\]ioi|ijUbers of 

mankind. ^ \v , , 

Long before the late ]nTaBioa» ftcr ^spns 
wlio are objects of the grant ^ publio money 
now before you, had se ^vertoa the Supply of 
the pious funds of culture and populatio]^ that 
everywhere the reservoirs' were fallen'^ into a 
miserable decay. But s&er tltose domestic 
tuemies had provoked the entiy of a orucl* 
foreign fotinto the coun^, he did not Icaue it 
until his revenge had com;^ted the destruction 
be^nin b/ their avariOb. Few, very few indeed, 
of those magazines of water that are not eilhet 
totally destroyed, or cut through with *such 
v'aps as to require a serious .attention and 
much cost to ro-cstablish them as the moaan of 
yysent subsistence to the people and of future 
xevinuo to the state. • 

What, Sir, would a virtuous and enlightened 
ministry do on the view of the ruins of such 
woiks before them? — on the view of, such ii 
chasm of desolation as th,\t which yawned in 
i ho midst of those countrfes to the north and 
>outh, which btill^ bore some "^stiges of cul- 
tivation? They would have reduced all their 
most necessary establish meilts ; they would 
lit\Yo Mispend^ the justest payments; tlioy 
A\( aid have employed, every shilling derived 
liom the producing to reanimate the powers 
of the unproductive parts. While ^;hey were 
I ni forming this fundamental duty, whilst they 
Avoic celebrating those mysteries of justice and 
luiuianity, they would have told the corps of 
iictitious creditors, whose crimes were their 
claims, that they must keep an awful distance ; 
that they must silcuce their inauspicioasb 
tongues; that they must hold off their profane 


tormpaSuw took unotliw anectim; ihev- 
vitoe towihed.>fiPL'i% w> kng 

toKluetttod of palms ; 

%!ir faowol, jiWiMd, TO. wvcfi thak kod long 
niwed lk« ms^tha $ 

^ k«d >«,u £» 

so 4^ 4tm of 

tecBsnxjr) tkef wire> in^ ooittpwi^ 

ior aw lypresSkn. ,)l|ok^g tww diy, 

patcli^ unbloody jmra. ' Theso vi(«e tbo 
of soSwidSk Tbssa visre jtbo so* 
o^tios TOvi^^jidC ibqr were stadbras to pro- 
iride. ’ 

Epio speak6r*here took a sanroyCf the rev^ueoC 
tbo Qamatiok at tbo time of the alleged oontraoting of 
the debts anfl afterwaSlrds, with a view df disproving the 
mustence of the croditers* claims as set forth by the 
ministry^a^ then resumed . J 

• But Sir, who* profess to speak to your 
iftnierstanding and ^ your consciencef to 
brush away from this business all false ooloars, 
false appeUaijons, ub well as false facts, do 
positively deny that the Carnatick owes a 
.shilling to the Company, whatever the Company 
may be indebted to that undone country. It 
owes liothiog to the Company, for this plain 
find simple reason—the tenitory charged with 
the debt is their own. To say that tlieir 
revenues fall short, and owe them money, is to 
say tlicy are in debt to tliemselvos, which is 
only talking nonsense, The fact is, that by 
the invasion of an enemy and tlie ruin of the 
country, the Company, jsther in its own name, 
or in the names of the Kabob of Arcot and tln^ 
lUyab of Tanjore, has lost for several years what 
it might have lookgd to receive from its own 
estate. If men wore allowed to credit them- 
^selvcs, upon such principles anyone might soon 
*grow rich by this mode of accounting. A flood 
comes dowll^pon a man*s estate in the Bedford • 
l^evcl of a tiousandtpqpnds a year, and drown-. 
Ids rent for ten years. Thtf chancellor would 
put that man into &e hands of a trustee, who 
wcadd gravely make up his books, and for this 


iinliallowed paws from this holy work; they'^ loss credit himself in his account for a debt due 

a. «... . .«.« « « I I « . A j\ tJ 1. ... 


^ u ould have proclaimed with a voice that should 
^mako itself hoard, that on oveiy country the 
flrsi creditor is the plough ; that this original, 
^indefea'nble claim supersedes ovbry other de- 
mand. 9 

This is what a wise andt virtuous miniatry 
would have done and said. This,therri6]!b, iswhat 
our minister could never think of saying or doing. 
A mmisiry of another kind would have first 
improved the country, and have thus laid a solid 
foundation for future opulence ana future force. 

•I-fc J • 1 *2. _ A JL-_A5 


to him of ieiOjOOO, It is, however, on this 
piinciple the Company makes up its demands 
on the Carnatick. In peace they go the full 
length, and indeed more than the foil length, 
of what the people can liear for current estab- 
lishments ; tlien they arc absurd enough to con- 
solidate a& the calamities of war into dobis, to 
motamorphosc^tlie devastations of the country 
into demands upon its future production. What 
is this but to avow a resolution utterly to de- 
stroy their own country, and to force the pooxde 


But on this grand point of the rcstdraiian ofol to pay for their * sufferings to a goveinment 


the country, there is not one syllable to be 
found in the conespondenje of our ministers; 
from tho first to the last they felt nothing/or a 
land desolated by fire, sv^ord, and famine; 


which lias proved unable to protect cither the 
share of the husbandman or their ownP In 
every lease of a farm, the invasion of an enemy, 
instead of forming a demand for sy^rear, is a 

27 
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mImm of (mti voir for that release i« it at 
wtnwiaw’ M tiko^f, that the hnaaioa hat Itft 
dttapier of the toO, though 4u 
IIm pneeatoaw it Would bo to(x (ta 0 y to pipm 
ibab xadaaclicdjr it'act. I iliafifbire ^{iptaWded 
tay f^giit houdUtoble friend* Wboi* fium lio Mi- 
YEtoed the CN»iitm.ay’efttooito4 ^ 
toabiUtoattm^tiint to ttaftd on fidtobqpd 
of any kind* Uh ditoerithi; ^ Md 
deciding h%nd on tom debto of tlib eM|Nii&y, 
ftom the Nabob of AreOt dhd Bs^ek^ Tai^e* 
ttnd at one stroke efimnged Hbm kil» e» Utterly 
irrecoverable ; he m^ht l^ve fij^ded as tittor^ 
iuk£>anded. , * 

On theee grounds I do not btotoeHhaanMl^ 
ment this day in quoBtion« as a preMhM given 
to the debt of individuahr over toe Company’s 
debt. In my eye it is ho morethaiatos pre> 
ferenoe of a iiction ovea a ridmera; but I blame 
the preference given tO toose fiotitiotm 
debts over the standmgStofence and toe stimd* 
ing government. It is there the > public is 
robbed. It is robbed in its aTmy ; it is robb^l 
in its civil administration; it is robbed hi its 
credit} it is robbed in its investment which 
forms toe commercial oonUeetdon betwo^ that 
country and Europe. There is toe robb^. 

Bttt my principal objection lies a good deal 
deeper. That debt to the company is toe pre- 
text tinder which all the other debts kirk and 
cover themselves. That debt forms the hul 
putrid mucus* in which are engendered the 
whole brood of creeping ascarides* all too end- 
less involutions, the Utemol knot, added to a 
knot of those inexpungable tape-worms which 
devour toe nutriment, and eat up the bowels of 
India. It is necessary, fikr, you should reecl- 
lect two things first, that the Nabob's debt to 
the Company carries no interest. In toe next 
place you will observe, that whone^ toe Com- 
pany ha‘« orcasion to boomw, s]|^a8 always 
commanded whatever fit at eight 

per cent. Canying in jotir mind these two 
facial, attend to the process with regard to the 
public and private debt, and with what Itttlo , 
appeal anoe of decency they play into each 
other’s hands a game ^ utter per^tion t<i«the 
unhappy natives of India. The Nabob ialh 
into an arrear to the Company. The Presidency 
presses for payment The NaboVs answer is, 

1 have no fnoti^. Good. Brit "toefe are 
Boucars who will sup^ you on the mortgage 
of your territories. Then steps forward some 
Paul Benficld, and from his gratoful obmpassioa 
to toe Nabob, and Ids filial regard to the Com- 
pany* he unlocks the treasures of his Wtuous 
industo|)^lirid1br a coi^ideration of twenty-four 
or toii^^w per cent, on a mortgage oj^the ter- ‘ 
rito]^dl »>evenue, becomes security to the Oom- 
paiiQ^ for the Nabob’s aercar. 

All this intonnndiste Ustny tons becomes 
sanctified- by the ultimate view to the Company’s 


paym^t In tois case v^onld not a plain man 
df todCNimpany : If you 
mk m fntti^ibmnhily mortgage 
hit imftodto se^miito to pny his annual 
gffsal* to Vohi ^ hto the«,as(^ment or 
8lortod|E3 mOe Mecily to the Oompafiy itself? 
Ny the Company 

wouldT be Sttd^lilie debt paid without 

thO tosvg^Of n it^sst to that prince. 

But ;fif i&t ooufto riMWd he toovtght too ihdul- 
gHbt, to tlicy»&iOt take &M* assignment 
with snefi iutoreettoths&advss as they pay to 
ethem; thf^k, elgMpA oenh^ Or, if it were 
toougU itoro advisato (why it should I know 
hot) hp borrow* why do not the 
^ Company lend their own credit to the Nabob 
fof torir Own payments That credit w6uld not 
be* wmAened by toe collateral security of his 
territorial* m^g^. The money might still bo 
had at eight" per eenh Instead of any of these 
Intoost and obvious methods, the Company han 
for y^ns kept up a show of disinterestednesH 
and moderation, by sufibring a debt to accumu- 
laft to to^em from the couutiy powers without 
any interest at all; and at the same time huve 
seen before ihCir eyes* on a pretext of borrowing 
to pay that debt* toe revenues of toe rountiy 
charged with an usury of 20, *24, 36, and even 
48 pe» cent., with compound interest, for the 
benefit of their slants. All this time they 
know that by having a debt subsisting wxthont 
any interest, which is to be paid by conti acting 
a debt on the highest interest, they manifestly 
render^ it necessaiy to the Nabob of Arcot to 
give the private demand a preference to the 
public ; and by binding him and their si rvant 
together in a common cause, they enable him 
to form Sb party to the utter ruin of their own 
authority* and their own afifaiis. Thus tlicn 
false moderation, and their affected purity, by 
toe natural operation of everything false, and 
everything affected, becomes j>andcr to the un- 
bridle 1 debauchery and libeutious lowdness of 
• USmy uniai extortion. 

i 111 consequence of this double game, all the 
[territorial revenues have, at one time or othiM , 

I li^en cusrered by those loousts, the English) 
I ffOupars. Not one single foot bf the CarnaticldT 
I ])ias escaped |hem ; a toritory as large as Eng-I 
Ijihd. During these oxieratiuns, what a sccnaf 
has thgfc country presented 1 The usurious 
European assignbe supersedes the Nabob’s 
I native mnfter of the revenue; the faimer flies 
I to the Nabob’s presence to claim his bargain; 
whilst his servantH murmur for wages, and bis 
soldiers mutiny fcff pay. The mortgage to thp 
European assignee is* then resumed, and the 
native farmer replaced; replaced, again to be 
removed on the new daniour of the European 
assignee. Every man of rank and landed for- 
tune being long Since extinguished, the remain- 
ing misehible laat^cultivator, who giows to the 
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' soil having liis b«ek ^ ^ wiio ia bj;^ 

haaitagaklbyedlqrth^wMlpoft^ Wl 

' and is thna bya ^aav'aiim beoai^lir dP iwar iHr fMKi^ 4qMv«A of ^ 

hyed. suooeaeio^ of obiinuo^ kH^m tm m P<^ <rf tko'4iiw5rf*t*?fW^ ki^ \x^ a 
preaaor to Qpi»t^r, wUlat. ft aili^ ^ 

blood i« loftasibotneaiiaof il^ ^ 

firram of corn. * Do afift* ^t. f»|Pr In 

>ery for from it; 1 do ' tb i» 

approach to it Um Of l^ ia«!A»aVfr^^ ^ mwigik 

men equal to yonx aob(riiwMiP^ pofvr. ^ «na tit im 

<iro daily tied xxp iM 4ao|ivgo^ ^ axpettCft ^ 4lMiW^ d!hol»o 4 i < 9 - 

multiplied demand* of ta^m* xmkm0l^ *«4 i^«e«ttyftr yw hirta a 

contradictory title*, aH imiiiig from eft* ft *4 di**r «;imiidi$iStiioft of &* nm of iiiM* fr^ 
ihe eamo sonrc* Ti^iftimoti* moUiftt buhw which Jfre Mntlemen 

on servile oonoealmeut; and thaf again cafi) ^ whohftvngfi^ 

forth tyrannooB coercion* They move in* a to lay on ftr we purpose of disgiusing their 

ciiclo, xnntnally prodndng and pi^ueed# tilhat pm pf jwresaioit *TSe JSTahob of AreSt^ and 

length nothing of humanity 9 * left in the Bmah ofTam<^ei hft^e in truth and snbatanoifi^ 

goveyment, no trace on»tegnty, spirit, or man* ^ mem than a merely ciyil authority, h4l4n 

huoss in the people^ who drag out a preear^ons the'moit entfre dspendjenee on the Oomptiftyf 

and degraded existence tinder this system of The Hahob, without militavy, without {bdftal 

outiage upon human natarc. Suoh is the effect cfllpaoltyt is eatingaidied as a poisntaty $ but 

ot the establishment of a debt to the Gompaay, than hi is carefhUy kept alire as an indepen- j 

as it has hitherto been managed, and as it ever dent and soverei^ power, &a> the of | 

will lomain, until ideas are adopted totally dif- rapine aud^extortion-^fbr the purpose o^per- j 

f Cl cut from those which prevail at this time. pctiiatuig the dd intrigncfl^ amoioritifis, usuries, > 

Your woithy mimsters, supporting what they and corruptions* 
are obliged to condemn, have thought fit to It was not enough that this modteiy of 
icncw the Company’s oM or^r against contract- tribute u'os to be oonriimed without the ooi*re- 

ing private debts in future. They begin by spondent protection, or^any of the stipulate^ 

I cwaidmg the violation of the ancient law; and equivalents, but ten years of anrear, to the 
then tiny gravely re-enact provisions, of which amount of £400,000 sterling, is added to all 
they have given bounties for tile hraaehi This the debts of the Company, and to individuals 

inconsistency has been well exposed. But what in order to create a ncft debt, to be paid (if at 

will you say to their having gone the leng^ of all possible to be paid, in whole or in part), 

giving positive directions for contracting the only by new usuries Randall this for the Nabob 
debt which they positively forbid P • of Arcot, or latber for Mr. Lbnfield, and the 

lAff«n Mr Burke entered on rtntieaenl eiplanntkq» W Nabob’s Ct^ton and their soucars. • 
iQ(i proofs, with rttforenoe to the Oomatiok ; pnasing oa Thug these miserable Indian princes are con- ^ 
afterwards to the conduct of the immsiiy with re- tinned in tlfe seats^ for no other pmposc than 

feronce to Tanjore.] ^ render them in tbj fiwt instance objects of 

Such is tho stato to which the Company’s every species of extortion, an^ in the second, 

servants have reduced that country. Now come « to force tliem to beedme, for the sake of a mo- 

ihe reformers, restorers, and comfiuters of India, mentory shadow of reduced authority, a sort of 

VVliat have they done P In addition to alT* suboiriinate tyrants, the ruin and calomitj^ not ^ 
these tyiannons exactions, with all these ruinous th* fathers and oKen'shCrs of thou* people. ^ 

debts in their ftrain, looking to one side of an But take this tnbute onty as a mere charge 
agreement whilst they wilfully shut their eyes (without title, cause, or equivalent) on 
to the other, they withdraw froid Tanjore a& people. Wliat one step W bsctt taken to 

I the benefits of treaty of 1762, and th^ famish groui^ds for a just ealcftlation and esti- 

, subject that nation to a perpetual tribute of mate of the proportion of the burthen and the 

forty thousand a year to the Nabob of^ Arcot ; P None; not an attempt at it. They 

I a tnbpte never due, or pretended to be due to do not adapt the burthen to the ftyength ; but 

I hwif even when he appeared to be something ; they estimate the utrength of the bearers by the 

' a tnbute, as things now stand, not to a real burthen they impose. Then what care is ^en 

potentate, but to a shadow, aflream, anjncubqs to leave a fund su^cient to the future reproduc- 
I of oppression. Aftwthe Company has accepted ‘ tion of j;ho reveres that are to boar all these 

I in subsidy, in grant of territory, in remission of loads P Bvery "one but tolerably oonvemant 

lent, as a compensation fos^ their own protect in Indian a&irs, must know that the existence 
tion, atUeast two hundred thousand pounds of this little kingdom depends on its control 
a-yoai, without discounting % shillmg for that over the river Cavery. The benefits af Heaven 
receipt, the mmisters condemn this harrassed to any community ought never to be connected 

^ ' 
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political arrattgements, oi> made to depend 
on i£e personal conduct of princeet ; in which 
the mistake, or error, or neglect, or distress, or 
passion of a moment on either tnde, may bring 
famine on millions, and min an inpocent natien 
perhaps for ages. The meaifs 8f the subsistence 
of mankind shonld be as immnt&blc as the la^s 
of nature, lei power and doidiiiion^take what 
course tliey/nay. Observe what has heea ^<>^0 
with regard to this important coi^oeni. ^e 
use of this river is indeed at length given to inc 
Uajah, and a power provided foy its enjoyment 
at his own charge \ but the mean^s of furnishing 
that charge (and a mighty one Hr is) are wholly 
cut off. l^is use of the water, whielf ought to 
have no more connection than clouds and rains, 
and sunshine, with the pbHtics of the Bajah, 
the Nabob, or the C'omi>any, is expressly' con- 
trived as a moans of enforcing demands apd: 
arrears of tribute. Thftj horrid and unnatural 
instrument of extortion had been a distinguish- 
ing feature in the enormities of the Oamati(jk 
politics, that loudly called for reformation. 
But jLho food of a whole peojde is by the re- 
formers of India conditioned on payments from 
its prince, at a moment that he is oveipowered 
with a swarm of their demands, without regard 
to the ability of either prince or people. In 
fine, by opening an avenue to tlio irruption of 
the Nabob of Arcot’s creditors alid soucars, 
whom every man who did not fall in love with 
oppression and corruption on an experience of 
the calamities they produced, would have raised 
wall before wall, and mound before mound, to 
keep fiom a possibility of entrance, a more de- 
structive enemy than Hydftr Ali is introduced 
into that Ivingifom. By this part of their 
arrangement, in which they establish a debt ta 
the Nabob of Arcot, in elfect and substance, 
they delivei over Tanjoie, bound hpnd and foot, 
to Paul Benfiold^41i6 old betrayer, insultcr, oj)- 
prossor, and scourge of a country, which has 
for y eai s been an object of an unremitted, but 
unhappily an unequal struggle, between dho 
bounties of Providence to renovate, and the 
, wickcilness of mankind to destroy. , 

The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
talks of the fairness in determining the territorial 
dispute between the Nabob of Arcot and the 
prince of that conntr> , when lie sitpcrsedcd the 
determination of the directors, in whom the ISBW 
liad vested the decision of that controversy. 
Ho is in this ju*-! os feeble as lio is In oveiy 
other part. But it is not necessary to say a 
word in refutation of any part of his argument. 
The mj^o of tiie jirocecdiug ^sufficiently speaks* 
the spiniof it. It is enough to fix l^s cha- 
racter a judge that he never ' hoard the 
direc^bors in defence of their a(^adication, nor 
either of ibc parties in support of their respective 
claims. At sufficient for mo, that ho takes 
from the Itaj.Ui of Taujore by this pretended 


a^udicathttt, or rather from his unhappy sub- 
jects,* f040, 000 a-year of his and thedr revenue, 
and leaves upon his and their shoulders all the 
charges that can be made on tj^e part of the 
]^ob,^h the of bis ereditors, and on the 
part^of ifie^ Company, without so much ai> 
hearing him as to r^ht or to ability. But 
what prinoipolly induces me to leave the afiaiv 
of the territorial dtspirt^ between the Nabob and 
the Bejah to another day, is thi8,^that lM>th tin* 
parties being ^stripped their all, it little 
signifies under which df their names the nn- 
happy, undone people are delivered over to the 
merciless sougars, the allies of that right honour- 
,able gentleman and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
eh^uer. In them ends the account of this 
long dispute of the Nabob of Arcot and the 
Baj^h of Tanjorc. ‘The right honourable gen- 
tleman is of opinion, thft his judgment injthis 
casq, can bo censured by none but those who 
seem to act as if they were paid agents to on»' 
of the parties. What does he think of liis 
Cotrt of Directors P If they are paid by cithn- 
of the i>arties, by which of them does ho ihiuL 
they are paickP lie knows that their decision 
has been directly contrary to his. Shall T 
believe that it does not enter into bis heart to 
conceive, that any person can etcadily and 
actively interest h^sel^ in the protection of 
the injured and oppressed, without being well 
paid for his service? I have taken nolicc oi 
this sort of discourse some days ago, so far as 
it mny^be suppbscd to relate to mo. I then 
contented myself, fis 1 shall now do, with giving 
it a^old, though a very direct, contradiction. 
Tims much 1 do from respect to truth. If i 
did moie,*it might be supposed, by my anxiety 
to clear myself, that 1 had imbibed the ideas, 
which, for obvious reasons, the right honourable 
I gentleman wishes to have received conceruiu»( 
Jill att(*mpts to plead the cause of the uativ(*s 
of India, as if it were a disreputable employ- 
«ment. If ho had not forgotten, in his prescul 
occupation, cveiy principle which ought to ha\ e 
"guided him, and 1 hope did guide him, in bih 
late proiosgion, he would have known, that he 
who takes a fee for pleading thoiaanse of distress 
a^^amst ix>wer, and manfiJly performs the duty 
hg has QfiSuSned, receives an honourable ro- 
com^nse for a virtuous service. But if the 
right honourable gentleman will have no regaid 
to fact fn his insinuations, or to reason in his 
opinions, I widi him at least to couside]^ that 
it taking an earnest port with regard to tbe 
oppressions exercised in India, and with regard 
this ^ost oppi^Bsivt ease of Tanjore in par- 
^ticular, can ground a presumption of interested 
motives, he is himself the*mo8t mercenary man 
I know. Bis conduct indeed is such that he 
is on aQ occasions the standing testimony 
against himself. Ho it was that first called] 
to that case the attention of the House; the 


I 


reports of .hi& commj^ .lUte- ^ 
affecting upcm t^«it (jmbject^ .^d aitf 
as have escaped his ^ massacre, miu^ ^xeme^!)^ 
the very pathetic pict^^ h^'ia^e c^ i^ai^r- 
ings of the >Tinjore-e^jtiy^«.on the itpy vr]^ 
ho moved, the unwieldgr^. com of 
resolatioiis. ' * Bad' he not stam oto^aad^oi^ 
again in his r(!ports^:^^the ill tecsatoi^ 

Bajah of Tanjore. (a?^Sgur^of the « 

of the Marattaia^ tOt*whem'^im 

Marattas felt as afford to^ ^cmSelves) 
main cause of the alienation of/ i£at people/fm^ 
the British power ? And does he, now thi^ 
that to betray his. principles^ to contradict }i|s 
dedaratiojis, and to become .him^lf an acti^ 
instrument in those oj^ossions which he had^ 
so tragically lamented, is the way to 
himself of having been actuated by a pecuniary , 
interest, at the time tfriien.he chose to appear 
fuirof tenderness to that ruined nation ? 

The right honourable gentleman is fcniU of 
parading on the motives of othe 4 rs, and on his 
own. As to hims^, he despises the 
tatious of those who suppose that anything 
corrupt could influence him in, this his un- 
exampled liberality of the public treasure. I do 
not know that I am obliged to speah to the mo- 
tives of the ministry, in the arrangements they 
have made of the pretended debts of Arcot and 
Tanjore. If I prove fraud* and collusion with 
regard to public money on those right honourable 
gentlemen, 1 am not obliged to assign their 
motives; because no good ••motives , can be 
l>leaded in favour of their conduct. Upon that 
case 1 stand : wo are at issue ; and 1 desire to 
go to trial. IliLs, I am sure, is not ^loose 
railing, or moan insinuation,. according to their 
low and degenerate fashion, when they make 
attacks on the measures of. their adversaries. 
It is a regular and juridical course; and, 
unless I choose, nothing can'wmpel me to go 
further. , 

But since these unhappy gentlemen have 
dared to hold a lo% tone about their morives* 
and affect to despise suspicion, mstcad of brin^ 
careful not to give cause for it^ I shall beg 
leave to layjjafore you some general obs^- 
vations on what I conceive was iheir duty in jp 
delicate a business. . a * 

If I were worthy to s^gesb any Hne of .pru- 
dence to that right honourable genllemah, I 
would tell him, that the way to a^9id '|tispic!on 
in the settlement of pecuniary transactions^, in 
which great frauds have been Very strongly pre- 
sumed, is, to attend to these few plain princfplet : 

— First, to hear all piirties equally^ a^d nOt . 
the managers for the au^ected olaim«Bt£i/)i^^ 
Not to proceed in the dark — but to set witli as 
much publicity as possible^ Not Jo pV^ipitaie 
decisioiv To be religious In following the rules 
prescribed in the commission under wfiiSh wc 
act. And, lastly, and above all, not to be fond 


df consticumihg^^si^ to fom aj^<^ 

' ^^on, and to d^-. ttf^pniglves the moni^ 

of the W If thqse few 

plain rul^ H^e ho cotmptipn^b^ht 

to be Bj^ecied^ if dt tiim 

sdspi<^n,wiU prb^rtfoh. of 

them motiy^lii^/iome 

hind dr ,<^r witt:!|^aVb^ be suf^eem, Jbtit 
mhst h0 'presumed. ■ ' . ‘ 

[At this pojfnt^r. iSi^ke irtepuod aside; as it wore, to 
dH^ aHeOtion jU the part taken in rrieranoo to the 
alloged dobta hvntain a^iiants of the India Cop^psiiiy, 
named Benfteld Sid, AUebisdn, proceeding thenoe to the 
oouclualon ohthifl gMt.oitttion as followt :] 

Z .condne mjself teethe connpe^ion of ministers, 
mediatefy Winwediptoly, with only two persons 
I sQheerheif in this How many others, 

v/bo suppo^ their po^er and greatness wij^hin 
and without doors, are concerned orighially, 
cr by transfers of those debts, must bo left to 
general opihiop. I refer to the reports of the 
select committee for the proceedings of some 
of the agents in these affairs, and their attempts, 
at least, to furnish ministers with the means 
of buying general courts, and even whole par- 
liaments, in the gi'oss. 

I know that the ministers will think it little 
less than acquittal, that ihey are not charged 
with having taken to themselves some part of 
the money of which they have made so liberal 
a donation to their part j^ans, though tlic charge 
may be indisputably fixed upon the corruption 
of their i>olitics. For my part, I follow their 
crimes to that poiijf to which legal pre.sinnp- 
iions and natural indications »lead me, without 
considciing what species of evil motive tends 
'most to aggravate or to extenuate the guilt of 
their conduct. But if I am to speak my« 
2 )rivate senitments, I think that in a thousand 
cases for one it would be far* less niiscliicvoii.s 
to the public, and full as little dishonourable to 
thgmselves, to be polluted with direct bribery, 
than thus to become a standing auxiliary to 
the oppression, usury, and peculation of mul- 
titudes, in order to obtain a corrujit support 
their power. It is by bribmg, not so often hjr 
being oribed^ that wicked politicians bring ruin 
on mankind. Avarice is a rival to the pursuits 
CffXnany. ft finds a multitude of checks, and 
ibiuty oppofiers, in every walk of life. But the 
tibjects^ of ambition are for the few ; and every 
pera^n wfto ainis at indirect profit, and there- 
fbru vrauts other protection than innocence and 
law, lUst^d, of its rival becomes its instrument. 
There is a natural allegiance and fealty due to 
tills dimineering paramount evil, from oil the 
vassal vices^Vhich acknowle<lge its superiority, 
ahd readily militate under its banners ; and it 
is under that discipline alone that avarice is 
able to spread to any considerable eStent, or to 



render itfMdf » giKgeral public It is 

4Mlo(#lbr aaimatera liavo 

xio^ 'by the 'Easitiq^/delin^ueu^^ 

1[>i)ii;thi^1^y We euly fonW wi^ 

tbein Signing ea^ otW 
Gorifiag to Ae eidgea^of 
TW they he^ e done eo i»,evidenii$ Jand tlMiJnne- 
tba of lie pimer of <ifi^ in, ^ 

alnise of kitWty xti; £[(^ ^ 

prevented ereh tbb appeawi^;.^ redrm 
the ^evaiiceB of India; nuiy W 

be found to We if tiof extan^eh^di, 

the honour, the^oai^onr, the .gen^rositj^ the 
good nature, wMeh chorao- 

tensse the p^pk of England. I 1 wiah 

that sonie more' feeling than I hafe yet ob- 
served for the Bufferings of *oar fellowrcreatuves 

and folloW'Suhiocts in that oppresseti 
the world, had manifested* itsdf in Vny one« 
qnaiter of the kingdom,^ or in any one laigfe 
desonption of men. 

That these oppressions exist, is a fact n<k 
more denied, than it is resented as it ought to 
be. Much evil has been done in India under 
1 the British authority. What has been done to 
redress it? We are no longer surprised at 
anything. We are above the unlearned and 
vulgar passion of admiration. But it will 
astonish posterity, when they read our opinions 
in our actions, that after years of inqdliry we 
have found out that the sole grievance of India 
consisted in this, that the servants of the 
Company there had not profited enough of their 
opportunities, nor drained it suffioieutly of its 
treasures ; when they shall hear that the very 
first and only important aot of a commission 
specially named jj>y Act or Parliament, is to 
charge upon an undone country, in favour of a 
handful of men in the humblest ranks of the * 
I •public service, tbe enormous sum of perhaps 
four millions of sterling money. • 

It is difficult for* the most wise and upright 
govonmient to courect the* abuses remote 
delegated power, of unmeasured 

wealth, and protected by the boldness and 
~ strength of the same ill-gotten riches. These 
i * abuses, full of their own wild native rigour, 
will grow and under * mere nii^^ct. 

But where the BU]|^eme authority, not o^titet 
with winking at the rapacity of , its . 

instruments, is so shameless aiid*corrupfi..^. 
openly to give bounties and premiums for 
obedience to ite laws ; when it will notK%i^ 
the aotiviiy of avarice in the purioit ^ m 
gains;, when secures public robbary byifi 
the cterefbj(,j>^puay and attentW' with whkm 
jt pught tfif^ot^t property from such violence.; 
the com^liSlrealth then is become tW^V 
verted frte its purposes ; neither God nor majn 
^riH long endure iS; nor it long endurn 
itself, ^fn that case, thm is an unnatural 
infecticte, a'^pestilential taint fi^entiug in the 


^ustitiarffemu^f^ society, vhieh fever and^con- j 

othor mui^ throw off; I 

or .Ikf aa * | - 

uiteq^^ m puf]^ \mk %pm ihem.. 

seW WL whole func^ 

g#W to dea.^; and instead 
of wW waS .l^t the ddight.and 

boat^i of the orsarioR,r.iW0^ he cast <mt 

in the face of W Ws®* bloated, putrid, noisomo 
carcass, fulVof SteW poisQU^an offence, a 
horror, a IrWu to thS world. . , : 

In my we ought not to wait for the 

[ fipuitW instruction of calamity to inquire into 
I the abuses which . bring upon us ruin in tlie 
I worst of fornfS, in the loss of nnr fame and \ 
virtue. But the right honourable gentleman 
I (Kr^Dundas) says, in answer to all thejiower- 
ful arguments of my^hononrhble friend--—** that 
I this inquiry is of a ddicattc ' nature, and that 
tbe state will suffer detriment by the exposure 
I of this transaction.’* But it is. exposed ; it is 
l^ei-fectly knoiyi in every member, in every 
parade, and in every way, except that which 
may lead to a remedy. He knows that the 
papers of corrpspondenoo are printed, and that 
they are in every hand. 

He and delicacy are a rare and singular 
coalition. He thinks that to divulge our Indian ; 
XKjlitios inay be highly dangerous. He I the j 

mover ! tbe cb airmail ! thfi reporter of the com- ; 

mittee of secrecy ! he that brought forth in the i 
utmost detail, in several vast, printed folios, the , 
most reepndito parts of the politics, the mili- 1 
tary, the revenues of the British Empire in j 
India. With six great chopping bastards, each 
as Infty as an infant Hercules, this delicate 
creature blushes at ibo sight of his new bride- 
groom, assumes a virgin delicacy ; or, to use a 
more fit as well as a more poetic comparison, 
the person so squeamisb, so timid, so trembling 
lest the wiuds of heaven ^ould visit too roughly, 
is expanded to broad sunshipe, exposed like the 
sow of imperial augury, lying in the mud with 
^1 the piggies of her' fertility about her, as 
SNudenoe of her dehcate amours — 

THgiuta mpituxD mtus enixa jaoebat, 

Alb^ toli^'rocubims. albi oirouxn^era nati, 

Whilst dise^ery tfie ^misgovernment of 
ot^mikd' to his own power, it was wise to 
it was safe te:.pubfi8h ; .there was then 
there was then w danger, Bnt 
^whenhia/^lp^jB obtei 4 ned,aiid in his imitation 
h#%a8 outdone the crimes that ho had repro- 
b^d in volumes of reports, and in sheete of 
bina ^d penfdties, then cpnoealment becomes 
prudentee; and it Concerns the safety of the 
gtgte J^hatr we should not know, in a mode of 
parlioiwmiteiry cognisanoe, .what all the world 
knowa hpt top well, that is,Jn what manner he 
ch0<^8 to^diEpose of^he public revenueato the 
creatures pf & politics. 

'<'[^6 debate has been long, and as much so 

\ ^ 


^luck it QiCt$ f But if ike on tke 


me.'- 

1$ it wm 


on my part, at least aa on the piuri c^:.:titfe^ 
who have spoken l^foxe; nie: 
ii^ the more material k^>f 
• hardly heen touched on ; 
and destTfustire syst^ to y 
been renderea subservicevt,.^i^^tl^^ 
to be pumed tilth at 

r^uhirity as ever. If 1 eoniKdefed your ease 
or my own, «uther4luih.4ike weight tjpd impcM- 
ance of this question, I ;p^kt to make seme 
apobgy to yea/ .'perhaps |pme supoUbgy to my- 
self, for having detain^ ybthr a^hiion $o. long. 


to ms. 


1 know on what groimd* I treM* . Tldir sttbi^t, ih^oroif imdl at,.any ^fflke-1W 

^J. i* x-i ‘*.i ^J.1- a J 


at one time taken up with so min^ fervodr and 
zeal, is no loiter a favourite in this House. 
The House itS& has undeigone* u great and 
signal revolution. To some the subject is strange* 
and uncouth ; to sevei'al harsh and distastofht ; 
to the relics of the last Parliament it. is a matter 
of fear and apprehoftsion. It is natural^ for 
those who have seen their friends sink in the 
tornado wliioh raged during the last shift of 
the monsoon, and have hardly escaped on the 
planks of the generd wreck—it is but too natural 
for them, as soon as they make the rocks and 
quicksands of their former disasters, to put 
about their new-built barks, and, as much as 
possible, to keep aloof from this perilous lee I 
shore. 








anything ioviti^.:Wr$d|let^ 
f^w-citizen^ jh 

version ^^the prijsent i^ -^- 

presedve intern for its govextm^l^ |h Iha' shall 
dnd^h ^ afiuid; hdt a steady, oatneet, 

and fiithml assistaut. ‘ 'J-, 


^ LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Btrn 1802. Lining. 

Kukofban FuBnno&i. ^ v, 

I T is said of PyiThus, the king of Epirus, that 
he sent a messenger to ancient Borne, wlio, 
on his return, reported to his master that lie 
had seen a city of kings, where every man was 


But let us do what we please to put India* as mucji a king as the king of Epims liimsolf. 

* A* T *r 1, ... . 


from our thoughts, *we fean do nothing to 
separate it from our public iiAerest and our 
national reputation. Our attempts* to banish 
this importunate duty will oiAy make it return 
upon us again and again, and every time in a 
shape more unpleasant than, the former. A 
government has been fabricated for that great 
province; the right honourable gentleman says, 


So I may say that I have seen the public 
opinion of the English people pronounced in 
such wise, that, as Lord Brougham, I believe, 
once said, in the voice cf’ the people the thunder 
of the Almighty was felt. I liavc received a. 
most kind greeting at Southampton, and ad< 
dresses have beeU sant to* me from all parts of 
the kingdom so numerous, Hhat in reading 


that, therefore, you ought not to examine into ,and answering them I have some i^a of the 


Ids conduct. Heavens! what an argument is 
ibis ! Wc are not to examiho into the conduct 
of the direction, because it is an old govern- 
ment: we are not to examine into this Board 


public opinion of England; but 1 see that 
public opinion incarnated in the great demon-* 
strations of^ London, £^rmin|^hani, and Man- 
chester; and those demonstrations loudly pro- 


of Control, because it is a new one. Theh Wa claim, “ Ye oppres.s&d nations of Europe, be of 
arc only to examine into the conduct of those goed cheer ; the hom* of delivery is at hand.'* 


who have no conduct to ’ account for. I have experienced enough in my public life to 

fortunately, the basis of this neW goyernm^ know that public opinion which is pronounced 
has been laid«^ old* coi^mnod delmqnezi^, by*thepwpleof England^ in that cause of wliich 
and its supeiwtructure Is raised ^ of pro- I am ohe of the humble rep^sentatives, may bo 
secutors tunied into protectors# The ey^t didsimulatcch for a while, rfc' may be jeered at, 
has been such s^mi^t be hxp^ted. jlSuf'ifit but ftfelast ^eyedit must be ; Iwcauj^e England 
hod been etherise' constituted; hod it constitutional country, and in a constitu- 

coiistituted even as' I wisHM, a^Jae the mover Qa,i!iutry the public opinion is caused by 


of this question bad planned, the bet^r 
part 'of the proposed establishment waS rin 
the publicity of its proceedings; In its’’ pei*- 


,lau^, Ji)y constitution, to give direction 

^I'wvernhieht aud Parliament. I know what 
pi## pnbHc opinion has a right to claim ih this 


pctual responsibility tP Parliament. Y^i^- *g|orious land;* and, because^ know it, J may 
out this check,, what is onf libveri^enf At* ^permitted to.say that ,I tliank the people 
home, even awed, as every Eu^r'opha|if'gov#h- Englatfd the people cf Manchester for . ^eir 
ment is, by an audience formed' of t!ie other gn^t atd tlie caui^C of humanity, not in my 
states of Europe, by the applansct # oot^#u- own natfcbnly, but in the name of oppressed 
nation of the discerning and critical- (^mpany natiblis. Since my arrival on Engl^d’s happy 


i 


THE OBATOB. 


shores^ 1 have had a continnal oppoi-tunity of 
hewi^t^pron^a(da 1 aon 9 f opinion 

ipi remM ^ a^t|ee^on« th| jEK)li^bii;pf whiah 
out Provid^ce to bo 
of W tirae-^ 

d^de tW fi)^' ^finan1dndfor.e^(^^ This^ 
qu^ion is not ohlj of scoi^ys paft^lute^ 
tt,ia;not o^y a^npble opinxnjuRK^^ for ^ 
x^fo^Qds of hi£vidud}ii, dr of .0ra comtrf fit 
is a quieetl^ of national interest, bk Ahioh ev^ 
coiintiy, evtry pebjde, is penally id^s&d. ^ J 
say equally interest^. *"Thern wftV a/Af- 
ferenceas to the ^cces^ioh oli;i^e at #hich 
one or the othsj^ nation vM h^niffcctje^ ty the 
inevitable consequences of this qdeetion* = But, 
ofiected they will all be^ ^one a day sooner, 
another a day later— it ii| a mere* question of 
time. And no countryi«no nj^tioni. however 
proud its position, and ch\ef|y none jrithin 
boundaries of the Christian Asmily and ef .Eui , 
ropean civilization, ean avoid a shai'e ofi;he 
consequences of this comprehensive question, 
which will be the proximate /ato of humanity:, 
t scarcely need to say this comprehensive ques- 
tion is, whether Europe should be ruled by the 
principle of freedom or by the principle of 
despotism. To bring more home in a pfactical 
way to your generous hearts that idea of free- 
dom, the question is, whether Europe shall be 
ruled by the principle of centralization or by 
the principle of self-government. Beca^ self- 
gbvornmeut is freedom, and centralization is 
absolutism. What! shall freedom die away 
for centuries, and mankind become nothing 
more than a blind instrument for the ambition 
of a few ; or shall the brand of servitude bo 
wiped avvay fiomthe biowpf humanity? Woe, 
a thousandfold to every nation whichr con- 
fident in its proud position of to-day, sD care- 
lessly regards this all-comprehonsive struggle 
for these great principles ! It is th« mythical 
struggle between heaven and bo 

blessed or to be damned is {he lot of all ; tlicre 
is no transition between heaven and hell. Woe, 
a tbonsandfold woe, to every nation which yfill 
not embrace within its sorrows and its cares 
the future, but only the |>assing n^om^t of the 
present time. As the sun looms through the 
iniui before it nses,' so the future ia seen hi the 
events of the present day. There are aomeirho 
endeavour to contract the exprestioaiB of sym- 
pathy which I have the honour trf meet, to the 
narrow scale of personality. They would lam 
make believe that there is nothin more m 
these demmrstrations than a matter pf fatUon | 
-—a transitory obulUtion of popular 
passing aWigy like a moments^ bubble, or, ah 
the utn^s^' the tribute ^of approbation to the 
braveiy ^Q^-a gallant people in a just catkse, and 
of consolation to their anmeri^d misfortunes.. 
But X say it is not so. 1 say that the veiy 
source of this demonstration is the instinctive 


feeling of the people, , that the destiny of man- 
.kind is come to a tuming-poiiit for coatnrxes. 
It i8«^6 dy of 4#^ "iipon the ostensible ap- 
profiieh of -danger. It is. the 

l^ation'of fhe^ rhetetinqt; of solf*pre^Vs^on 
, the in|iaxiatire Imowl^ge of the fact, 

the deGisir;egi|]l«]||^ Ihr/the dostinies of 
•Snz^'dra# |l6. pimple, no 

by the issue of 

'^'groatUtr^ We^havebeen 

th!i^ ; the of Europe 

hnt^e become that despotic govc^n- 

ments of. Europe fed their approaching death ; 

be straggle so called 

&xe&i Will last in mankind's histo^. In 
stating hhm &ee lts 1 conceive it, 1 say it is not 
* my individucj^y, it is not my presence which 
roused any npw feeling, 'any hew sentiment, 
l am nothing hut the opportunity which elicited 
the hidden spark*r<^the ^opportunity at which 
the instinctive apprehension of approaching 
dah'ger to nations, burnt forth in a loud (gy of 
alaam. Else Jiow can a sophist explain the 
faqt of the universality . of these demonstra- 
tions, not restricted to my presence, not re- 
stricted to a climate/ not restricted to the 
peculiar character of a people, not restricted to 
a society's organization, but spreading through 
the wo^ld like the pulsation of one heart, or 
like the spark from on electric battery ! 


J. .B. GOUGH. 

• • 

Born 1817. Living. 

, Th» Oaxtse of Tempehance. 

O UB enterprise is in advance of the public 
sentiment, and those who carry it on are 
glonous iconoclasts, who aro going to break 
down the drunken Dagon worshipped by their 
fathers. Count mo over the chosen heroes of 
this e.irth, and I will shov(j. you men that stood 
alone -ay, alone, while those they toiled, and 
laboured, and agonized for, hurled at them con- 
^imely, scorn, and contempt. They stood 
alone j they looked into the future calmly and 
with fBitli;,tboy saw the^golde^cum inclining 
to tiku side of perfect justice; and tliey fought 
on amidst tlm storm of persecution. In Great 
i^tomthey l^ me .when 1 go to see such a 
I, prison, There ti,a dungecm in which such 
a one y “ Here, among the ruins 

^ an , old castic/ we will show you where 
such a one bad his ears cut off, and Where 
another was murdered.” Then they will show 
me monuments tdivering up to the heavens : — 
, ^^^Tl^ere is a monument to such a one : there 
is a monument to anotlier.” .. And what do 
I find P That .the one generation persecuted 
and howled at thSse men. crying VCnicify 
thenll crucify th^m!” and dancing round 




the Maplb|||»^By(|liQ^ ooiuained &eiiiit all 
the oestt g(aier»ti<m bosM ba 
npthe fOKt^md adiKte ff »» aftacfejiiM’l^raMt' 
and tto^QsiiBic ib«n& Mt-'UHi 
]ution.'e biato^. t^rea] Ite mpa^ilt'dWbt 

brunt 01 tne'* 9iMia% MUQ? 

•secret "•'pssfeei^ (Se 
8l<a4y pnipoee, 
leward them «peii]|frvib^|il 
see no sign of tEqOnpInt 'tbmr ^4ef* 

pn90* •» ^ <(L. j 

Ouroause ia e pr<f(s;^e(iiii^^ 
tivst conatitntion of the ietnt8SC|iaa$e^ 
fonxicd in the State of Ke^ Tow ^ end 
one of the bje^lawe etalidd« 
this association who shell he eonyioted of tin* 
toxication shall be fined e quainter of a doHari 
cxc^t such act of inibxioation sbid! take place 
on Ino 4th of July, or any other regularly ap- 
poii^i^d military iniistor/’ We laugh at \hat 
now ; but it was a serious matteEin those d^JT^ : 
xt wds in advance of the pvkUie aentunenhi of 
the age. The very men that adopted ^t 
principle were persecuted; they were hooted 
and pelted tlu^ongh the streets^ the doota of 
tlioir houses were blackened, their cattle mn«^ 
tilated. The fire of perasention scorch^ some 
men so, that they loft the work. Othera worked 
on, and God blessed them''. Some are living 
to-day ; and I should like to stafnd where they 
stand now, and see the mighty enterprise as it 
rises before thorn. They worked hard» They 
lifted the first turf— prepared the bed in which 
lo lay the comoi -stone. They laid it |imid 
persecution and storm. They worked under 
the surface , and men almost forgot ^hat there 
were busy hands laying the solid foundation far 
down beneath, By-and-by they got the foun- 
dation above the surface, and then oommenced 
another storm of perseoutiom Now we see the 
superstiucture — ^pillar after pillar, tower after 
tower, column after column, with the capitals'^ 
emblazoned with ** Love, truth, sympathy, and 
good will to men.*’ Old men gaze upon it §Jf 
it glows up before them. They will not liV;6 to 
see it completid( but they see in faith the 
crowning cope-stone set^upon it. Keel^eyed 
women weep as it grows in^beahty $ children 
strew the pathway of the wurkmeu with 
era. Wo do not soe its btaofiQr' dd not 
see the magnificence of its SQpetetrus&^ yet 
— because it is in course ei er^fiemr 9eaffo]4> 
ing, ropes, ladders, woriemen asoenfiing and 
descending, mar the liettuty of the building ; 
but by-and-by, when the hdifts whd hare li^- 
boured shall come up over a thousand battle- * 
fields waving with blight grain never js^tata to 
be crushed in the dbtillei 7 --throughviiiej^rds, 
under trdJised vines, with grapes haugihg mt all 
their purjile glory neuer again to be pressed 
into that which can debase and degrade man- 

NO. XXIV. I ^ 
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)wt 

{hen 1.01 

ilw a nl 01 . 1m 

«S1 wt ft iMHdi^MA4h« SiildiBg ^irtart 
ia ki» IwfiHre aa astooMiea 

vorM. jpoo^ ilranlcaml go ioto H 

Md fi»f I) aAif* anjr»; iMid aboote of 
•idtftllbe heiiM. UA tlMW i^l ia hm>M, 

if«!l(bn tiw trina^iu of>ft ipMl'WtoiiKiiioAbtJl 
lUilter ia tint tiftT' af tbe tehut^pbf of tbo egflun 
df Ohmi. Z beUevo ii ; oa aqr aoql, Z Mutre 
it. WiS.}^ brip^asP ^Etat isthe q^aeirthm. 
We have 0f aith yw. Good ai^t, 


OLIVER OBOMWEIiL. ‘ 
Jiemtm. Dit4W^. , 

[CBOMWKLli wee not by any means an eloquent man in 
theordinoay eenst of the term, but the following second 
exfaract finds Its plsoe hersas a speqik&en of the speech 
of a great man, peoullariy ohsrsoteristio of his mind, 
and illustiativo of a poUUem and moral situation 
imique in the history of tlie wovhk It is taken from hiH 
address to the first Perhsment (oommonly called iho 
Bsrebonos Parliament) summone(j!» by him after tho 
dissolution of the Bump on the 4th July, as edited 

.by Mr. Carlyle. 

It may not be oat of plaee here to quote what Mn 
Carlyle himself says respooting this qMech — * 

Jnite1hgsn*>resdem have found intelligibility m thi4 
speech of Tver’s . but to one who has had to road it 
as a painful IBdiior, readlngevoiy fibre of it with msi 


and seems, in fiioty as Oliver’s speeches generally do, to 
an altogptiior idngular degree, the exprass image of the 
soul it Qamq from Is not th» the end of all sneaking, 
sod wagging of the tongue in every Goueeivaole soil, 
oxeept tne false Sod aooursed forts? IfihaU we call 
OUvfc a Euf fibeafcsr, then ? SIM wo^not. lu, a very 
hmdmnental aw, sail him a good fi^oaker T ”1 

itiiB Lixilb FAU^tiXaiOiNSc. 

TN uiy pilgrimage, aud some exfreiHos I have 
Jt ahrcAd, I did read ilaftt Scripture 
edtsm, Foriy-fimtr of Xsaiah; where God gave 
mo, and some of my eucouragement 

**00 to” what He would do tiiere and else* 
where; which He hath performed for ns. He 
said, would plant in the wilderness the 
cc^, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the 
etttree; and Ho would set in the desert thg 
fir trbe, find the pine tree, and the box tree 
together.” For what end will the Lord do oil 

k2 



we hart^''irecei^ 
and Irnow, xtiid^ii^i^^ 
flfc^BteiJbeth done and ^ ^ 

Whole 

yWi— but 1 think 1 ^ . , , , _ . 

4fo Whole# Flock 1 Love iiffe |o^^ 
lambe; love aU> teii^d 41, 
nance 41, in all ii^fga<th4.ll^J^d. 4^d ^ 
the poorest OhtiB%h.V|^ ;^fit 
Chi-istion, ehall desire to li^ Jip^ 

.qi4©tlj' under you,— I say, if any jftitqf^ld il^re 
bttt to lead a life of go4in^S and 1^ 

hiin be protected. ^ , V' 

I think 1 need not adyisoi 
you, to endeavour the Proniotingp pf 
to oncourago the Mini|i]^iy ;* snob a 
and such Ministers as be faithful iii the Li^nd ; 
upon whom, tlie tnic cha^ra^r is. 
have reo^ved the Spirit, whMh Phriatiana ^1 
bo able to discover, and do ^tlie ^iUof; ” hien 
that “have received Gifts, from !^im who is 
ascended up on high, who hath k4 captivity 
captive, to g>ivG gifts to men/*t even hr .this 
same work of Gie MinistjyJ 4hd^ truly , the 
Apostle; speaking in another plaee,. & the 
Twelfth of the !]^mans« when he has l^umnlcd 
11 ^) all the mercies of 6od» and the goodness of 
God ; and discoursed, in the former Cheaters, 
of the foundations qf the Gospel, and of those 
things that are the snligect of thos^ first Eleven 
Ohapters, — ho beseec^^ them to “present 
their l)odies a living sappj^pQ.^’ Hb bi^a^hetit 
them tliat thoy^ would hot esteem .highlj 'of 
thtjinselves, but be humble and sober-winded, 
and not ntroteb thomselyes beyond 'iliMr Tine { 
k and also that they woidd hove a care for those 
that “ luid received gifts “ to tile uses there 
iiicntioned. I speak notj^J thank God it is far 
from my hcait,— fpr a JUkustry denying itself 
fi*om the Papacy, ^.nd pretendiiig tp that wi^icli 
is so much ioaisfed on, ?‘Su^^c»n/' ; T he 
true Succession is thrcitig^ tllQ .Spirii-r-giv^ iu 
its moasure. T}ie Spirit ia ^^'for that Use, 
“To make pix^per SpoaifgS*r»aih . Gud’s 

eternal Truth;” and that'^ right Succession. 
But I need not discourse of tlicsb.feings to yon; 
who, 1 am persuaded, are taught 'm God^' much 
more and iu a greater measure than 'myself, 
concerning these tlnng^ ' , . v 

Indeed I haye but one word more to .say to 
you ; tho^h iu that perhaps 1 shell show my 
weaknter:^^*©, by way of encourag^ent to gr 
on in W^, And givcf me leave to begm 
thus; - t\conlbi§ljSiI never looked tqrfSedt such a 
Day ns this— it !pay be nor yon neither— when 
Josut Christ shdr^ be lip as. He is,"^ 


&^ork; Jhs^i 



yom 
do. 


* Proaebing Cleigy^ 


f Ephosians iv. 8. 


aUchdtli hSn Ha^ns, 

'ipadi W:on^ i%e th^W : 

To hhve People called tb^tho' Supreme 
Ai^j^pri^. ' gre^fc 

mecey, ne^ito ffiaSTO Son. .^ G^ hath oi^ed 
3^ wi ; imd hath made 

• own Hfiu- t confess I never looked to 

hays seen su^^ a day j I did not. Perhaps you 
are ndt k^^n by j|^ one pother; indeed 
I opnddenk 7 ^^* coming from 

the.^atiei^ as.ybu do : but wo shall 
tel|fb^/thai .indeed w^elmyen^ 
the choif^ of.bue^rson in whom* we had nAthis 
good there was in hini faith in Jesus 

Olmst) pd love jl» all His People and Saints. 

Qod h^ii owned you in the eyes of the 
wwld; and thus, by coming hithei*, you ovrn 
Him : and* ^ ^ lu Isaiah xliii. 21, — it's an 

«high expressioii ; and look to your own hearts 
whether, now or hereafter, God Aall apply it to 
you: *’ This Pwple^’ saith God, “1 have foimcd 
for Myself, ijiat they may sliow forth my 
praise.” I say, it’s a memorable passage; and, 
1 hope, not unfitly applied : the Lord apply it 
to euen of your hearts ! I shall not descant 
upon the words; they ore plain: indeed yon 
arc as like the “ forming of God” as ever people 
were, 11^ a man , should tender a Book to you 
swear yem upon, I daro appeal to all your 
consrieftGCS, Neither directly nor indirectly did 
yon seek for your coming hither. You have 
been passive in coming hither ; being called — 
and ind^ tkat’s an active work — though not 
on your part I “ This People Tiave I formed 

* consider the circumstances by which you are 

Ixithet ; Gitough what strivings — 
what blood you are come hither — ^where 
neither you nor J» uor no nmn living, three 
months ago, had aaiy thought iff have seen such 
a company taking upon them, or rather being 
call^ to take, Gie Bupi^ine Authority of tliis 
NUrtiour Therefore, own ypnr call! Indeed, 
X,thiiA it ^ may te truly said that there never 
was a Sdpreme Authority conaistii^ of such a 
Body; above One hundred* and forty, T belicvo ; 
never, such ^ Body that came into the Supreme 
Autjl^fty bi^oic,#undor such a notion as this, 
|U way arbwnihg God, and being owned 

by , Him. And therefore.! may aWsay, never 
pch a “ People” so “ formed,” for such a j)ur- 
pQ^..^i !0 t^s c4fod before. , 


* l^salm ox. 3, a itvTOurlto Psalm of Olivor'a 



^ ^ compare 

with flijfe have he 

the of liie PitoJo — 

tell how God may ; 

A thikmP ]^Qim m SadsA Of 

Wotildi tai were the 
stua* Wohld all the h^dt 
l)lieta/ I tfG^d «lt mm &t to eell^. It 
ought to be &e pt oar jbieai^ to ale 

men faroiufht tp own Tnldioet oi JMUS 
Ohnst Ana give mo le?fre to eey i tf I knOw 


hearb to 
e^ ect )t tu^ 
Power *to anoSier 
to be b€yond my 
4ajrk. ]|^, I 
hb 6 be exorcised i6;tR^eee 
arey&tuw# ' 

e ake thiiSy t ha t ydti afc 
ought to be Ihe Icmginff pf <m )bi«ai|| to eSe l’«t ft^mises and Pr^heeba. 

men brought tp own the rn&reet oi Jeshi At if tfetoe^ifreie neither PieiK|be nor 
Ohnst And give mo le?fre to mffi tf I knOw Btophecr^*^^ ydh are carrying on fee best 
anythingin the world, what is Hhero bkelter to •tbugSj yon tfife ^endeavonring after the best 


Win the Fettle to the of Olmst, 

to the love of Godhuess (and tfaerefbre what 
Hiiongcr duty lies on you, beingf tb?is called)* 

than an humble mid godly conversation P • ^ phoose a ^cQy mem that hath principles. Ss- 
that they may see that yon love them; that peoially whem a p^st is to be commuted 
you lay youiselvcs out, tjme and spirit for Berate# t kjlwW wl^re to a man that hath 
them ^ la not this ebha likeliest way to*birnig •princtples. I beheve if any one of you should 
theln to their liberties P And'^do not you, by ^SmoHe a servant, you, would do thus. And I 
thm^ put it upon God to find out timefiP^and Would ^ our Magistrates were so chosen — 
se-i^ons foi you , fit seasons bj; putting forth this may be done; there may bo good cfifects of 
His Spirit ? At least you convince thw f^at, this * Surely ttV our duty to choose men that 
as men feaniig God hewo fought thorn ottc of feat the Lord^ and will praise the Lord * such 
then bondage under the Beg^ Power, fio men hath the Lord “ formed fca Himself,” .ind Ho 
fearing God do now rule tliem in the fear of eicpocfs no praises from oikef than such 
God, and tako care 1o administer Godd unto This being so, tluly it puts me m mind of 
them But this is some digieSsion I say, anotlier Sciipture, that famous Psalm, Sixty- 
own your call , foi it is of God ! Indeed, it IS eighth^ Psehn, which indeed is i glorious 
maivellous, and it haHi bePn unprojected. It*s Piophbcy, I am pusiladcd, of the Gospel 
not long since either )oa oi wt* came to know Chui(h(i>— it may be, of the Jews also Thi^io 
ot it And indeed tins hath been the way God it prophesies that ** Ho will bring Jlis Ft 1(» 
dtali with us all along. To •keep tlii|iga from again from the depths oi the Sea, os once He 
out ( yes all along, so that wc have seen nothing led Israel ihiough the Bod Sea And it may 
in III! Ills dispensations, long befoiehand, — be, as some think, Gfod will bring the J(ws 
which IS also a witness, in some mcasuie, lo om home to their station from the isles of tho 
integrity I say, you are called with a high sea,'^ and answer then expectations “ as fiom 
And why should we be afraid to say ^ the depths of the sea ” But, at all events, sure 


thin^j ai|^dy*to have elsewhere, ft I 
were td choose any seiryaiit, the meanest Officer 
fox^ the or Oommoawealth, t would 
ohoose a ^cuy mflSu hath principles. Bs- 
where a p^st 


01 think. That this may be the door to usbei m 
tho Things that God has pioniised; which have 
btin pioph(‘Hied of, which He his set the 
heaits of His People to wait for and espect P 
Wc know who they aio that shall war with 
tho Lamb, “ if, unst His enemies ” they shall 
be ** a ptoi)l» « died, and chosen and faithftdf’ 
And God hath, m a Militoiy way — we may 
bpeak it witbiMit ilattcimg ourselves, and I 
believe you know it — Ho hath appeared with 
tlicm, witli that same “ People,*’ kud for them, 
and now m these Civil Powers and Authorities 
docs not lie appeal P These are not ill prog- 
nostications of the God we wait fay. ilndeed I 
do tjiink bomewhat at the door : we are at i 
ihe threshold and therefore it becomes as to 
jtift up out heads, and cncoute^ ourselves in 
the Lord. And wo have thought, Some of ^s. 
That it IS our duties to endtavour this way;* 
not merely to looJc at that Prophecy in Daniel, 

“ And the Kingdom shall not bo dehvmed to 
another* people,” and passively wait. Xruly 
God hath biought this to^ur hands, by the 
owning of Youi call, blessmg the Military | 


I am, when the Loid shall bct up the gloiy ot 
the Gospel Church, it shall be a gathering 
people as •*out of deep waters,” “out of the 
multitude of waters,** such’ me His Peopk, 
drawn out of the multitudes oi the Naiicns and 
People ot this world And tiuly that Pstlni 
IS veiy glorious m many othei pa its of it 
“^^en He gathers them, “guat was the com- 
pany ’* of them that inibhsh llis ^ ord “ Kings * 
oi Armies did fieeupad, and Gut tanird 
at home divided the spoil f* and “ Although yc 
have lain ifenong the pots, yet shall yo be as 
tho wings of a dove, covered with silver, md 
4icsr feathers witli yellow gold** And indml 
the tHnJhi>h of that Psalm is ekeersling hir,h 
and great , and God is accomphshmg it And 
the close of it— that closoth trfth my heiit, and 
'I do not doubt with yours, ’‘The L(iid -hakes 
the hills and modntains* and the> k d’ \nd 
God hkth a Hill too; “an high iJill as tho 
Hill of Bashati: and ihe ehanots of Cod are 
twenty thousand, everi" thousands of Atigcls, 
and God will dwell upon thi% Hill for 
everi” _ 
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OaA|tI«Bfi^<JA4CB8 VOX. 
' maim ^ 



OrcAt Blitaiu and B 

tham amMt wbatai^ fn wl 
btondy Splayed. Out 
dESy^ndly eomplaltitd tbal aii|pl8t«M4Hid , — 
dueed tba praUminajrla# aal4 1» dim bm HdJaMd* 
between the Anafliaa and "* * * * ‘ ^ ^ 

lam sums had hm um 

an amanient. A. vHtaik 

inora ample pradtudloii ef papm 
tiotts ef the jreceut diplomacy of t 
the whole of the oonespondeno^was 
wished to toWy the itoips thasthad 
was then Imme Mildsier, mstM the 

eoiviogthatsoffioient had beep dtwjoMi 

House acquainted with alt the eseenilal paits of m 
f bnsinesSf and asserting ihatcoonddenee was due tomi 
administration until thdr oai^ty or intefl^Biy warn im^ 
peaohed* On the 29bh of yelwuaryi ^the 
revived by Mr. Whitbread^ thetf tnambdr forBeofordf 
who moved Hie following resoldtlousr^'l'hat no ar* 
Eangement reiqieoting Oosakow and its dlel^ci appears 
to have been oapable of affeoHng the politiosl or ootn- 
meroiel interesfi of this oouniry^ so as to justify an/ 
hostile tnterferenoe on the psi^b of Oreot Britain be* 
tween Russia and tbe PorM ; and that the interferenoa 
of Great Britain for the purpose of prevoniiiig,;^ cos* 
sion of the said fortress end its dwtiletto Hie Bmpress 
of Russia has been wholly ttBsuecSsslid, and Hiat^Bki 
Mi||e 0 ty*e mimster^ in endeavauring> by oieane of an 
argiod foroo, to oopipel the Empress of 
abandon hmr claim to Oosakow and its distrioti kaa in 
continuing an armament after the object lor whlehit 
had been ptoppaed was rHinquiihed, had been guilty of 
gross misoouduct tending* to inour unneoessary ex* 
penses, and to diminish the influence of the BntiHi 
nation in Europe.* Many members, amongst whom 
were Windham and Shendan^ to^ pait In the ; 
but the two most remarkable speedies were doHimiWa by 
the great livats, Pittrand Fox. On Hm ieoohd ovonlng , 
of the dobabTast of March, 17^, the ^uSe being 
extremely Hamofous for Foa»hejro8e and gaveutten* *' 
ance to the splendid speech Which we have here to* 
sprinted, and in whtoh be toede one of his moSt teniflo 
attacks upon Pitt. jTo give, thej^fore,^ a oonnected 
loterost to iho reodtng of this speech, wi have here 
added Pitth explanation, and F^’s subse^ent rep^ | 
and. as a fine passage of arms Imcwcen the two peBUcaf 
iivols, this debate is well worthy oi the space whiab tt 
occoptes in our oolumna Jt may also be remembeied 
that this speech of Fox it one of thote specfmetit oi 
oloquonce refoited to by Lord Bronghsia in hie letter 
' 1o xMioaulay (see n. 2), as being moit deseiving of 
atlentno sindy and Imitation. If In also amongst the 
best roiiorted of Fox’s addreasts in ParllHiMlIi^ ^ 
majority of wMch have come down to rsinthethlfd 
poison. Tbatof PHit^, whuli follows, isnipt 0011011^, 
but 18 sufficiently hill to give a dearwlew of ths aigib 
roents he used and the energy with whiebth^ were 
onforcod It may be a^ed tbS the gpNd minister wmt 
again triumphant^ and Mr. WUtbreadfa resolutions 
were negativcui by a laf^^rnsjority.’’] 

TH£ Hmi4N AeMAME5$. ^ ^ 

wan throwa out' 
to w/w titegpeedi of the fight honourable 
genHesfkau (Mr. Dondas), last uighV I did con- 
Bidet it ihy duty to tf^le you somewhat at 
length on this imposthBlB^Qestioii. But before I 
enter into eonsiderifdk)n of it^Iwill explain why 


IBifttiot obey u oaB made in 4ie be^tbning of 
thol3oy» End i^ated aevetral timei}fdb alpiiinuf 
Moir eonsitteni either with thd AoiiDni<^of 
dt(btl4e|^or with tbe order whittitlte right hosnous^ 
iMb i^jiemdb hmWdf h«e |^ro|u»S^ fyr the 
ofi this day« Ww members 
iMk^ thiidk thtaedwet oni»l!iodi«to fhll on an 
iddimdid in not; but why I 

'UwoBSaid 
to be tbe 

wtshioFiha idshl noiiMmtSe iM&tlemaa to hear 
ill that oetdd bf ibtr|eot» before he 

'eater hito^hk defmioe. If so, it 
omflh&fy epoidd not biMidxhe vne to prevent him 
from weehiB idha^^gewHemau who might 

bo ineted iio ^Q^oali m tbe oeoa^on ; and 
8» be parttdidally alluded to me, I thought it 
reepoe^ ^give why to gmstlemen, that 1 
nod ^ omno which he has 

(diMB fortfbnsol^ as It slems be rese^es 
himself I hioe apoken. Ibis call on me is 
of a singular liatnre. A Minister is accused of 
haying ruslilysengaged the oounhy in a mea< 
iurw by whidi we have suffered disaster and 
disgrace, and when a motion of censme is 
made, he chooses to reserve IdmseAf, and speak 
after ev^fyone^ that no means may be given 
to reply to his defence— to expose its fallacy, it 
fif^adoue — or to detect its misrepresentations, 
if he sh^ tdioose to misr^esent what may bo 
said. If the righ^ honourable gentlemen is 
truly desheuB bf meeting the charges against 
him, and be -has confidence in his ability to 
tindicaUr his coftduct, why not pursue the 
courso which would be manly and open P Why 
not gp into a committee, as was offered him by 
the honourable gentleman who made the mo* 
tion (Mr* Whitbread), in which the forms of 
this House would have jiermiited members on 
each side to answer whatever was advanced by 
Ao other, and the sul^ect would have received 
the most ample discussion P Instead of this 
honudrabik coarse, he is determined to take 
all advantages. Ho screens himself by a 
stMogeta wSiok no defendant in any process 
hT^iS eouiitry could eorjoy ; since no man put 
upe^hii d^nee in any conrt of justice could 
so ooHlxive as not only to prefSnt all reply to 
bfs defimee^ but aU rui^tatm of wbat he may 
eiSsrt^iitK miliiidaticiii of what he may mis* 
SifreeeMit Svidi are the advjanteges which the 
right htonourable Menttonan is ^termined to 
e&e in tbiwnmtsc^ df his trial; and to con- 
fess the truth, never did man stand so muqli in 
liCed of eveiy advaatag^ I bever was thwe an 
oScasiOii in which a Mimetor was exhibited to 
thjs Houte in eirehmstsmees so ungracious as 
^bosd under which he stands befiire it in the 
present moment 1 For what is our precise 
situation P Last Session of PorUament we had no 
foweivHiaa four debates upon tlm qUestioh of the 
armament, in whiclf thei^ht honourable gentle- 


^ m oiutcai* 


loan involved tMtcoantry,witifaoatcond6foeil^ j 
to exfdain tbeolject which he had in vieiff/^ 
niino]% of this Bouse atocx^ forth agaji^ . 
inonetroiui meaeolw of involving* ihe^eo93Ui|lif!^ 
without unfcdding the reiwph* The' 
prouder and ^oh^atelj refuted, mA 
on the 3niQ0i% tb support im* 'STe (m 
opinion at la^e On j^e sniye^ 
as it tamed out^ on Jdta 
of the right hcteoti|»W»g|g| ^ 
are not suocettftil ; tpfr 

He replied to hm yrljg^^psf, Wttrf 

could answer pB 

duty to toy King top Wtu to sildttoittii^ljns 
moment to etpose the aeoiets of thoBtate^ and 
to lay the reascms hefbaroypu of the measure on 
which I demand yottr eoaddtotock I cheoi^ 
rather to lie for a time under 0)1 the hnpitta* 
tions which yon may beap^sgaiiist w, trositag ^ 
to the explaneiicms 'phioh iKU come nt hgtr 
Snob was espliditly hk lengooige* < However I 
might differ fixtoi the right hanonmhle gmtttman 
m opinioDi I felt for his sitahtato* There was 
in this excase some shadow of a reason on 
it might be possible to defend him, whm the 
whole of his Conduct came to be>inquired into. 

I thought it hard to goad him, when, perhaps, 
he considered it as unsafe to expose >vibat he 
was doing. But when the condusiop the 
negotiation had looked him Heom his fetters, 
when he had oast off vhe feammek.thSit bound 
him, I thought that, like the hofse desolribed by 
Homer (if I remembered, I would qoote the Imes), 
exulting in the fresh pastured aitar hediad freed 
himself from the bridle, the nght honoumble 
gentleman would have been eager to meet us 
with every sort of explanatioo and satisfaction. 

1 thought that, restrained by no ddioacy, and 
panting only for the moment that was to restore , 
him to the moans of developing, pf expatiating 
upon, evezy part of his conduct that was mys# 
tenous, of cleanng up that which had been 
reprobated, of repelltag on the heads of his ftdv^* 
sdries those very accusations with whi<di thsyhad 
loaded him — the right honourable geniQenuin 
would have had but one wish, that of oomingfen- 
waid in a bold and manly manner^gud endeavour- 
ing tomake bis^use good against ns, in tau face 
of the world. Has he done soP has Im even 
given us the means of inquiriiig^fe]]^ and fenrly 
into his oDuduotP Ho such ihiOg.. Ho }%fs 
before us a set of papers, sofiMent, indsed^as 
I shall contend, to feun^ ^ stasug* erimiaal o 
change for miseoiiddct against him, but evi- 
dently mutilated, garbled,^ and imperfect, wkb 
a view of precluding that ftdl iuq’tdfj; whitfe bis 
conduct demands, and wlfUi we had ev^ ' 
reason to expect he would not hiRre shrunk ( 
from on this day, We call for more ; th^ are i 
denied us. WhyP “ Begause,*’ say the gentle- < 
men off the othtf side, ** unless the pi^W9 ^ I 
before you shoif there is gmund for aoensation. 


utdam 


dim wssy tafe awHnentP When ko 
oeOed fer tffe ^itakh negotia- 

tio 9 i w^ were anewiMMjh tha Sdgollidikto waa 
p9i^S> ^ unsafe to grant taem/* 

w^^ Btft vjhed ft TOi over, and the 
eaineiystoNMm fer iw^olditig them could not 
^ be said^fe exist, v{S were teid, ^*Look to the 
*result-^e nation $9 giftfedcd with what we 
Save ga^ and yon •mmit lay a ground^ of ^ 
criminaHiy before we can admit your principle " 
of ahttiug fey , papers.** Thus we were pte- 
clodaa febm all inquiry inta that business; 
but now taV right honourable gentiemon, eon- 
Bobua that tae country feels somewhat dif- 
ferently, admits the ground of oriminality to 
have ]^eu laid by produring those doeumente 
on your table, imperfect as they are. It is 
fioni Ms own coufessioa, tberefere, that 1 am 
to pronounce him gniityi until he proves him- 
self not to be so; and it is enough for meito 
contend^ that the papm now before us affoid 
Mm,jjpremd /utrfe, no justification j bat, on the 
obntaary, afford strong proof of his guilt, inas- 
much as they evineaa complete failuio in the 
olrfeCt he armed to gbtaiiq. Sir, the right hoiioiir- 
alUe gentleman is sensible diow much these 
^ oireumBtanoes render it necessary for him to 
take every possible advantage his situation can 
g^ve Uto r iustea4» therefore, of showing hinv* 
self anxiou^to come forwar^ or thinking it Ins 
duty to explain why ft was inconvenient or im- 
politio for him t«! state last year the true 
gnotmds on which he had called upon us to arm, 
what was the olyect of that armament, and , 
V 9 by ha had abandoned it, he lays a few papers 
on the table, and contents himself with an^ 
ernpeal unheard of before. "H you have any- 
wng to ffj against ma apeidc out, speak 
iriR pOt say a word tOI you have done — 
let pigl^sav ypii^ phe after aU<fther--I will have 
,all the advantage of the game— none of you 
riiall come behind me— for as soon as you have 
all thrown forth wrhat jrou have to say, I will 
moke a speech, which you Chall not have an 021 - 
portunity t6 contradict Omd I will throw myself 
on my majority, that olaKea you dumb for ever.” 
Such^is tae eftootion in which we stand, and 
such is the course wbeeh the right honourable 
gentleman thinks it honouiable to pursue I 
I riteerfuUy yield to him the^ ground he 
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chooses to oc^py, and submit to the call ad- 
dressed personally to myself (although, perhatJd, 
not in a manner very decorous}, bf staiatig to 
the SR^se what I hate tO offor, b^otn the right 
honourable gentlemanii^ open his lips. ^ 
^Having made these prelimiitaty pbsenratioas 
on the manner in which thi^ bfisisiesH has been 
conducted, I will 'proceed frtokfy to state 
reasons upon which 1 found the vote of cen- 
sure in whicji I f^haU this night agtee. Iduch 
a^ment has been used On topioa^pot un^, 
indeed, to be xmxed with this <}U4^flion, but not 
necessary} topic$ which undouj^edly may be* 
incidenWly taken up, but which^am not essential 
to the discussion. In this class I rank what 
has been said upon the balance gf*Enrope. 
Whether tho insulated state of policy which 
disdained all continental Cbnnccttoii ivhatever, 
as adopted at the beginning of the present 
reign — whether the system of ertensive forcigli* 
connection, ho cageily iifisistcd on by a young 
gentleman who spoke yesterday for the first 
time — or whether, as I am inolmed to suspeef 
is the true and wise course, the medium 
between these two bo our inteicst, aio cer- 
tainly very pioj^er topics to bo disonssedi but 
as ccitainly not Oboenlial to^jics to this ques- 
tion. Of tho throe, 1 certainly think the 
middle lino tho true political course of this 
countiy ; J think that, in our situatioui every 
coptinontal counoctiou ia to bo determined by 
its own merits, f am one of those who think 
that a total inattention to foreign connections 
might bo, as it has proved, very injurious to 
this countiy. But if I am driven to choose 
between the two extremes— between that of 
standing insulated and ulo^f fioin all foreign 
connection, and trusting for defence to our 
i own rcsourcis, and that system, os laid down 
in the speech of an honourable gentleman who 
' ^istin^ui&bod imnself so much la^i night, to 
' ’ tho extent to wljjjth he pjcsbod it — d do not 
I hesilab' to declare that m)r oijinion is for the 

I firbi of those situations. 1 should prefer even 
total disuniou to tlmb soit of connection, ^to 
^ I)r( ervo which we should bo obliged to risk 
^ the blood and tho losoiirccs of the country m 
cviiy quarrel and every change that ambition 
01 accident might bring about iu any part of 
tho continent of Europe. But in lie question 
bcfoic ns, I deny that I am driven 6to oiiber of 
these exiicmcR. I'he honourable gentleman, 

, who spoke with all the open ingenuousness as* 
well as the iin'raation of youth, seemed himself 
I to dread the extent to which his own doctrines 
would lead liuu : ho failed, therefore, to sustain 
I ^ the policy irf tlm 8} btem he doscribed, in that 
p.iil where it can alone apply— »amel5^, Jo the 
degi 00 which it is necessary for rs to support 
a balance of power. Holland, for instance, he 
btates to bo our natural iMly. Granted. “ To 
]n*csorvo liirlland, and that she may not fall 


inl^) the arms of France, we innst mak^ tai 
alliando with Frussiai” Good. 'But X^nSsia 
may he attacked hy Austria, ^en vt0 ihuSt 
make an a&ianoe with the Ottoman Forte, 
that th^ may fall on ^Austrut. 1i^l!, but 
thp For^* pay ho attacked by Bussia. dl'hen 
we pUBt ipoke tan aliiasice with Sweden, 
that he, may ihll onJKdesia. By .ihe way, I 
must here rdlfii&a him, that he totally forgot 
even to ^ Fahshd, 'te (f ^at Country, 

now become in soma* dsj^ee able to act 
fbr itsetf, ircnii the change in its constitu- 
tion, was of nb mornhnt, or Incapable of 
infiueneing in any manner upon'this system of 
treaties and attacks. ^Si3 naturet ingenuity 
pointed out to him, &at in ohsting up the 
account of all this, it Would not produce a 
favdhrable balance for England, and he evaded 
the consequence of his o^n principle by say- 
ing, that perhaps Bussia would not attack itne 
Fortv ; for when weJSpeculate on extreme cases 
(says the honourable gentleman), we have a 
right to makc^allowaucOB: it is fair to Stpeot 
thafwhen wo are in alliance with the Forte, 
Bussia win feel too sensibly tho importance of 
the commercidl advantages she enjoys by her 
intercourse with thia country, to risk the loss 
of them by an attack on tho Forte. Are we, 
then, to suppose that, in that scene of universal 
contest and warfare, Jbhis simbitlous Power, that 
is perpetually and systematically, as it has 
been reproached her, aiming at the destruction 
of the i^jrte, dnd^while the rest of Euiopc h.i8 
been at ^eacc, has been in a state of tecilosi 
and unceasing hostility with her, will then bo 
the only Power at peace, and let slip so 
favourable an opportunity of destroyiin' her 
old enem^^ simply because she is afiaid ol 
losing the trade with you iu tho Baltic P If 
the honourable gentleman means to state this 
as a lational conjocturo, I would ask him to 
look to the fact. Did her sense of these ad- 
vantages restrain her in thoMute war, or compel 
her to desist from the demands she made 
before we began to arm P Certainly nob. We 
fiuS, flom th^o documents before us, that she 
adhered to one uniform, stea^ course, from 
which neither tho apprehtosion of commercial 
loss, nor the j^otrors of bu^ Ums, influenced 
her one moment to recede. 'Vl^hat, then, are we 
to conclude from intlicide system of 
balances and countisr'balaiices, aUd those dan 
gcroas thcoHea with which tho honourable 
gentleman Seemed to amuse himself P Why; 
that these are speeulationii too remote from our 
policy ; that in some parts, even according to 
tha honourable geutiicdian's argnmefit, they 
diay Be defective, after all j and consequently, 
that if the system he builds upon it fails in one 
of its possibilities, it ihils in the Whole of them. 
Such •must ever be the fnts^of Systems so 
nieely tonstrheted. *’Btit«it iS net true that 

^ ^ 






the sjstem necesdary to oimble this ooTintry||0 
derltre the tinie^eixefit ftom the Dat<»h alBan^ 
oaght to he fountded upon those inTolved and 
iuysionOvi.s po}itips v^hich make it iaQfimhe&t 
iipon us, uay^ wlricls prove its perfection, by 
compelling us to etaud forsrsfd ^findp^s 
in emy qparrel, the Quiroi^ of^evety enter- 
prise, the B^itohors in evpry plpt, inirtoe, and 
distarhancis. micli are everjr day at^ng in 
Europe, to embcoil pne stptn ^ it^Wtth another. 

£ confess tbai*my opiniona fall indnitei^ short 
of these pe^rtlons extremes t that poasihly my 
genius is too scapiyi toy understanding too 
limited and feehlo* for the eontemplaticm of 
their consequencesi aud that I coq speculate no 
faither than on connections immediately neces- ,! 
saiy to prc«?eire us^ safe and prosperous, frcmi 
the power of om* open enemies, and the %u- 
croachment of our competitors: that tliis 1 
hold, to be the only teA by wliicli the merits of 
an alliance can be tried, which I should cs^*cm 
either valuable or useless in propoition to its 
hU ict adherenoe to ibis principle.^ I did think, 
foi instance, that when the intrigues of ^rahoe 
threatened to deprive us of our ancient ally, 
noli ind, it was wise to inteifere, aZid afterwards 
to form an alliance by which that evil might bo 
prevented. But every step beyond the aUianco 
wo then formed, every link in the diain of con- 
federacies BO largely i^expa^iated upon hy the 
gentlemen on the other mde, brings us more aud 
more remote from iLa true punoiple ; the broad 
and clear lines of your policy become narrower 
and less distinct, until they aife carriei? at last 
to an extiemity of Europe, where every trace of 
them is lost. > 

Other tojAios have been introduced into the 
dibousBion. The beginning of the wa]r between 
Kussia and the Torto has been referred to. 
'SVhat possible connection that has with our 
armament I know not ; but of that I shall have 
occasion to speak by-and-by. 

1 come, however, Sir, to a question more im- 
mediately befpre us, and that is, the value and » 
impoitance annexed, in the minds of l)is Ma- 
jesty's Ministers, to tho fox ti css of Oczakow; 
and here I most beg leave to say, that they 
have not once CtEtemx,iied to answer the argu- 
ments so judiciouidy and ably enforced by my 
hononiable friend who made this motion. It 
was explicitly stated by the geatlemen on the 
other dde, as the only argument for onr inter- 
forenoe at all, that the balance pf Eurdpo was 
threatened with great ddnger if Qesakow was 
suffered to remain in the bands of Eu«)sia. Of 
no loss imporl ance did Ministers Iasi year state 
this fortress of Oczakow, than ^ if it vr^e indeed 
tho talhumi ^ on which d^ondpd tho fat& of ' 
tho wholo Ottoman Empire* 

* This. Was acn i^lusioti to a part of Mr. Groy*g Bpaecb, 
wbo h id quoted a nassage^om Uastiogb* i^rativo 
oi tho IIxpidition,^o much the same effect. 


' ^But 4f this, ftotn th^ own admission, wtis 
trap last year« wh^t^lms happened to alt^ its 
valneP If k th^ eneiied the alarms of hU 
Minfetera fer the safety of Europe, 
what can enable them uow to ielL us that we 
are perfeestlpci^ure? If it ws6» true that her 
bare possession Oespkow should be so danger- 
0 ^, what must be the terror of Europe when 
they saw tut n^otlptors put Basthl wto the 
way ^f seizing oven ponstantioppld itsCli^P 
T^is wasih^ strong %vgiinmnt of my hdnouraUe 
friend (Mr. 'If^iibread), a^d whfeh he main- 
bined with sneji so]jd that a shadow 

of an answer has not been given to it. To 
iUustmte the value of Oezoko^, hovrevor, one 
hononrableo gentleman (Mr. Grant) went back 
; to the reign of Eiizttbeth«— nay, to the days of 
Philip ‘BomOsihenos. II o told us that 
when Dunosthenes,* urging tho Athenians to 
hifike wav on Philip, reproached him with inat- 
tention to a fewtown^be had taken, tho names 
of which they scarcely knew, telling thorn that 
tSope towns were the keys by which ho would 
m time invade and overcome Gicecc, ho gave 
them a ssjutary warning of the danger that 
impended. But il the opponouis of that guat 
orator had prevailed — if tlicy had bucceeded in 
inducing their countrymen to acquiesce in tlu* 
surrender not only ot those towns, but of con- 
sidorably more, aisrin the xircsont lusianco, with 
what fetce would he afterwards h ive doolaicd Jo 
his countrymen, “True it was that the^o soiiy 
and nameless towns weic tho ko 3 s to tho Acio- 
polia itself, but you have surrendered them, 
and what is the consoquencoP ITou are now 
in a state of tho most i>erfect security —you have 
now notliiDg to feaP — ^yoit h^e now tho pius- 
peot of sixteen years of iieace Tjeforo you ! “ 1 

esk. Sir, what would have been tho icccption 
even of Demosthenes himself, if ho had under- ^ 
taken to suppoit such an luconsisiency P 
Let us try this, however, tJlp otiioi way. In 
Older to show that Iqs Majesty's Minislois incut 
the ceubure which is x^ropobcd, I will admit that 
the*' preservation of tho Turks ii iiece^bavy for 
tho socurity of a balance of poACr. £ tiubt, at 
the same time, tliat this admisuon, wliiih I m 
make merely for the aigumeut, will not be dis- 
mgenuously quoted upon me, as hypothetical 
btatoments t^o commonly are, ioi admibrioub oi 
fact. What^will the right honourable geiiilc- 
man gain by itP The Tuiks, by his anan^c- 
j3ient, are left in a w'oisc situation than lie 
found thorn in; for, previous to his intoifeicnLC, 
if Hassia had gone to Conbtauiinoplc, ho would 
have been unfetioitd by tho stipulations which 
bind him now, and he apd liis ally might li(i\o 
interfei^jd to save tho Porte from tot il striic- 
tlon. Now, however, tho pos^ib’ <ind total 
exluimtion of tho Ottoman jiowfr is made to 
depend on a point so xirecaiioua as their accept* 
ing tho propobid which the light IfOnourablo 
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thotiglit fit to agK$e ^ tliem, 
n^iice Ibur viontm ^ AilSVlittt is 
'Why, nhonld 

^ onlf tike object tlujliad 

Mirtiti, but tbie rery Ocfe^ow; 

eufldleAt, itt the faande to 

tur^k ^ baJanee.' rfp 'tlierdfbre»^t trat eo iifl« 
portont to recover Qctdcow; $fc Ic not jrecoyetie^f 
aitd Misiata^ ought to*be odnstii^ If nnlm* 
portant^ they onght otVer te haire d^auded it. 
If ao unimportant, ought ^ oeneurfd 
for armings but if so importmkt at they htw 
stated it, ih^ ought to be ^nsutld fbr diaarm- 
iug without having gotten it. Siiher tray, 
therefore, the argument oomcs to the ^me point, 
and I care not on which tside the gentlemen 
choose to take it up ; for whethea Oq^ow be, 
as they told us last year, the key to Qonstanti- 
nople, on the preservation of whioh to Turk^ 
the balance of Europe •depended, or, as tHey 
must tell ns Uow^ of no comparative importance, 
their conduct is equally to he condemned tdt 
disarming, and pnanianimoualy yidding up the 
object, in the first instance ; for committing the 
dignity of their Sovereign, and hazarding the 
peace of their country, in the second. But they 
toll us, it is unfair to involve us in this dilemma ; 
there was a middle course to be adopted. Oc« 
yakow was certainly of much importauco , but 
tl^is importance was to be determined upon by 
circumstances. Sir, wo are become nice, iudeed, 
in our political arithmetic ! In this calculating 
age, we ascertain to a* scruple what an object 
is really worth. Thus it seems that Oczakow 
was worth an armament, but not worth a war * 
it was worth a threat, bug* not wortli canying 
that threat into bxecution. Sir, I can conceive 
nothing bo degrading and dishonourable as an 
^argument such as this. To hold out^a menace, 
without ever seriously meaning ip enforce i^ 
constitutes, in cc^^imon language, tbo true de« 
sen jition of a bully ; applied to the transactions 
of a nation^ the disgrace is* deeper, and the con* 
sequences ^tal to* its honour. Yet such i^the 
prcci&e conduct the King’s Ministers have made 
: the nation to hold in the eyes of Europe, /md 
which they defend by an argument which, if 
urged in private life, would stemp a mau with 
the character of a eDwai(fbnd fb bftly, ai^ rink 
him to the deepest abyss of inlhn^ and degra* 
dation. Sure I am, that this distmotjon neter 
suggested itself to the refleotion of a noW 
Duke, whose conduct throughdut the whole of 
ibis business has evinced the* manly oberanter 
of his mind, una^siomed to such calculations ! 
Prom hinuih^^am the fact. Ho said, iniai 
place, th^ jiijlt OdUedgues thQU|^ht it fil ip ride a 
threat io roeover Oczakow, but wo^d not risk 
a war fo)^ St. Such conduct was not for him I 
ft might suit the character^ of his odHeagues in 
ofiioe; it could not his. But they say, it might 
be worth a war with the public opinion, but 


w&rih nodiing without it I pg»m^ comeke 
9/S^ eip0jifi whicly a $»d wise 

Committed itself hy g xnkihee, ea^ with* 
^draw that Theoon- 

Srefse of 4he proposi^J can esIS^ conceive— 


thirt thsve Isay W a plaet^&v insteirie, fiot fit 
to be aslted It ell but beini^ ariced for, 
and wMi a tfienaice^ Itlefit to torist ]tk|Km.«<f2lils 
ttSdouMi^dly goes ^ gsake a naiimk, like an hi* 
dividual, cautioue cf^commsttiiigltarifi booauso 
there is no ground so tendeir as that of honour. 
How do MinisteVs thinkton this sulgeotP Oc* 
zakow was everything by itself, but when they 
added to Oczakow Ihe honour of England, it 
became nothing. Oczakow, by itself, threatened 
\her balance of Europe ; Oczakow and honour 
weighed nothing in the scale. Honour is, in 
their political arithmetic, a mmtw quantity, to 
be subtracted from the vriue of Oczakow. Sir, 
1 am ashamed to state this reasoning; nor*caii 
I refteot on the foul stain it has &ed on the 
English •name, without feeling mortified and 
hnwbled indeed! Their late colleague, the 
noble Buko (the Duke of Leeds), urged his stn- 
timonts with » the feelings that became him; 
feelings that form a strikiug contrast to those 
that actuate the right honourable gentleman. 
He told^his country, that when he had made up 
his mind to the necessity ^ demanding Oczakow, 
it was bis opinion* that it might have been 
obtained witbdht a war; but having once de- 
manded it, hafelt it his duty not to shrink from 
the warithat mi^t ensue fiom the i ejection of 
that demand, and preferred the icsignation of 
his ojfico to the retracting that opinion. Pai 
different was the conduct of the right honout- 
able gentleman, though his advice was the same, 
and small were the sciuples he felt in tarnishing 
the honour of his Sovereign, whoso name he 
pledged to this demand, and afterwards obliged 
him tu recede from it. 

Th( y tell us, however, caud seem to value 
4ihemBflve8 much upon it, that in abandoning 
&e olgect fbr which they had armed, they acted 
ttopnibrurity to public opinion. Sir, I will 
fairly state my sentiments on this subject too. 
It certainly is right and»pradmit to consult the 
public opinion ; it is frequently wise to attend 
even tp pubfie prgudiees, on subjects of such 
infinite Imjiortanee ae whether they are to have 
VraV or peace. But in the capaoify of a ser- 
vant tdl^e Crown, I were to see, or strongly to 
imagine that I saw, any measures going foreword 
that threatened the peace or prosperity of the 
country, if the emergency were so pressing 
efi to ^i^and thfsudden, adoption'of a decisive 
course to avert the mktohief, I akonlA not hesi- 
tate one moment tb act upon my own opinion. 
If the public opiniqn did not happen to square 
with mine ; if, after pointing out to Ukem the 
daogm*, they did not see it in the same light 
with me, or if they conceived that another 
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lem^y wan pxeferaUe to inine, 1 sboiild 
fiider it as duo fo mjF Xiii||^ due to my 
due to my cfvm hmpmrp to* retir^ Him my 
msgbt sdirsue the 

by a fit iustctmo^^ ft.ioan who 

thought witii them. 6\tdhw0whe|tfyi}^ 
on my not 

siAtolider luyvOpii^on* .Ilwoai^iwdekihif^ 

« or the emergenoy to I 

ready, parba^ mmxmdir torttm 

of the puhlioi hut 040 thfiiiK it most eloaY iu 
suoh an event aa this-^eulSy« Aiat X onght to 
give the public the zneans of fcnoiiig an opinion. 
Do I state this difference fairly P If I do, 
and if the gentlemen over against tne will admit 
that in the instance before us the public opinion * 
ought to have influenced them, it follows that 
the public opinion ought to have been consulted 
before we were oommitted in the eyes of Jhirope, 
and*that the country ought to have had &e 
means and the information nocessaiy to fbrm 
their judggient upon the true perits of this 
question Did the King’s Ministers act thus P 
Did they either take the public opinion, or did 
they give us the means of forming one P No- 
thing like it. On the 28 th of Match, the mes- 
sage was brought down to this House ; on the 
29 th, we passed a vote of appiobation, but no 
opinion was a&ked fiom us, no explanation was 
given us; so far from It, we*weie expieesly told 
our advice was not wanted — ^tbat wo had nothing 
to do with the preiogativo of l^e Ciowii to 
inako war — that all our business ,^as to 
give confideneo So far with icgard tp this I 
House , and I cannot help thinking this 
conduct somewhat haid upon tlio majdnty, 
who certainly might have counted for something 
in the geneial opinion, when the light honour- 
able gentleman was collecting it, if he meant 
fairly so to do. 1 grant, indeed, that there are 
many wj}s by whidi the feeling and temper of 
the imblic may bo tqjeiably well known out of 
this House, as well as in it. I grant- that the^ 
opinion of a ic&pectable meeting at Manchester, 
of a Meeting at Noi wich, of a meeting at 'Wak#^ 
field, of public bodies of men in different pfiirta 
of Kngland, might gii^ the right honourable 
gentleman a correct idea of the public njflnion< 
Permit me to say also, that in tba spee^sa of 
the minority of thia House be might fii)^ also 
the ground of public opiuien'^slbothwl^di xpighj: 
give it rise, and what might give it ^ammvauce. 
But was the msjoiify of thisJ^nsc tl^ only 
boj^ whoso opinionowcore notworih ooffSultiii^rP 
** I travelled Isr Norwielv ^ Msafeihsst^ 
Wakefield, fi>r*opinions,*^^iU Iho r^h)i 
able gentletnan say P "1 fistoned Ae p|jn^- . 
rity, X looked to Lord Stomumt^ tp the l^arl of 
Q-uildford; buMs to yon, 147 trusty majority, 

I did noil lodk to fon I 1 !»id other bus^pesa 
for you ! Itih[ oot yom office to give opinions; 
your business is to ooimdel Ypu must pledge 
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Inf 

de^t 

edivedf 

tell tis-— X 
in dafiger, J asSked fgr m 
it.* You ajprov^d iw 

public sense wSs against db, and witnoot nhml- 
ing you, 1 yieb)Cd pb that senA. Hy o|d4iaib 
however, remainsps^ the name; tho^h^^nuj^ 
be confessed, that I led you into givipg a sstte- 
tion to mf sohemes^by a species of reasoning 
which it appi^rs thp country has saved itseff 
by rosis&^g. But ^hey were to blame. I yet 
think thal the exact contrary of what was done 
ofigbl to have been dqne; and that the peace 
and safety of Burope depended upon it* But 
imvcr mind how you voted, or how directly oppo- 
»t6 to the general opinion, with whi^lcompUed, 
was that opinion I persuaded you to snii^ort. 
Vote now^tlmt 1 was right in both — in the 
opiuiofi I still maintain, and in my compliance 
with its opposite. The peace of Europe is safe ; 

1 keep my place, and all is right again.” But, 
after all, the right honourable gentleman did 
not acf fiom any defeience to the public 
ox>mign ; and to prove this, I have but to reeflU 
to yonr recollection dates. The message was 
bi ought down, as I sajd before, on the i 2 Sth 
oi Match , and in loss than a weeh-^I believe 
in four days — aftei wards, before it was possible 
to collect the opinion of yaty om pubbe body 
of men, their whole system wns reversed. The 
change, therefoio, could not come from the 
country, even had they been desirous of con- 
sulting it. But I have proved that they wm* 
not desirous ’to hare any <^inion from any 
quarter ; they came down wiA them jiui poses 
masked and veiled to tliis House, and tried all 
could to preclude inquiiy into what they 
were doing, i^ese are not '^e steps of men 
desirous of acting by opinion* I hold it, how« 
eve}, to be now aclmowledged that it was not ^ 
the public o|4uion, but tb^of the minority in 
this House, whieb compel^ the Ministers to 
rdi^q^uish t^p ; I6r a right 

hcno^ruUc gentleman who last night 

<|Cr. Dondas) owned the truth mhis own frank 
way. 'tWe certainly,” said hcv not know 
th^the {pinion of me puhhc was against us; 
we m^knov/ that a great party in this country 
rtas ,iig$iust us, and therefore we apprehended 
^lai ^ongh one cau^^sjgn might have l^en got 
thrpuglxl at Hie beginning of the next session they 
would have interrupted ua in procuring the sup- 
plies.” X believe I quotethenght honourable gen- , 
tleman correctly; and here, Sir, let me pause,' 
and thank him for the praise which he gives the 
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t^su^eot? 

however Ota^ xw; 

^ftd‘ 2 ttunaklM Ibr iJbdwSb^me flMNbew- 
^piud ^ ^ trii^ of 

HieHotiMi^, 

3 bK 4 Wiai^fi 4 ;M hopptf&id 

4ii fm tfmiinm di^ #«« a])&iuabnj 9 d« 

Him we ave xust wltet 

Mot w 

fadiicai, 

tiglit aad wmg. 
Tbie ie oleas^^ iflil^Miitoli l^cfkaUb'Owa a^lesiicms; 
fbr gmsg ^egr fexmd we diisappvowKL, 

ihtf ifinast Ikw^ begnsi ia j^he idea i&t wo 
ehic^d nijpipnxfef We approved H. tho case of 
«HQUdsid> and in ihe case of Spain. In the 
fit!^ case we did so» because the xeotitade 
of the thing was so^clear and manifest^ $k that 
eveiy well-wicdier to Ihtghmd mast oppiove. 
We did so in tiie case of Spain^ becatusC^the 
objects were explained to us — ^the insult given, 
and the ^paration demanded, were both before 
us. But bad the right honourable genilemam 
any right, boeause wo agreed to the Diitch and 
Spaniidx am^ents, to anticipate the consent 
of the Opposition to this P It was insulting to 
impute the possibility to us» What ! agree to 
take the money out of the pockets of the people, 
without on insult explained, or an object held 
up ! It is said thep olgecfi was stated, and that 
the means only were left to conjecture — ^that 
tho object pn^posed to the House was an arma- 
ment make a»peace, and Oczakow was sup- 
posed to be the meom by which that peace was 
to be elated. Sir, it is almost constantly my 
misfCrtune to be diftcring from the right 
honourabls gentleman about the import of the 
words ohjed and mms. In my way of using 
these w^s, X shopld have directly transposed 
them, ai)d called the armament the means of 
cdectii]^ j)eacQ» and Oczakow the object of that 
annanieni, And the event proves that Mmis- 
^ters thoagiit as I do; for l^ey gave up that 
object because they knew they could get tlje end 
tfeey proposed by^ their armament without it. 
Thi4.^eot)i indCiSd, wiiatever was its impevtance 
it was or wa^ not, sis we have alter- 
nately &aird it ossei^ and denied, the key- of 
Onnmsitiiiople, nay, aa^somo wild and fanciful 
people ^pst peumoded themselves, tlie key 
toour poSnerions jn the likist Indies — the King’s 
Kinishf B have completely renounced, and seem 
Jyy conduct to have ^ed V017 little ;^hat 
baoMe xxf that m* Constanrinoxde itself. * Hie 
beloacf of Enrepe, however, is iicrfeotly safe, 
they i^l as ; aad^pn t^t point we have notliing 
. riloin to lij^rehend. The enormous accession of 
power io iKuBsia, from the possession of Ocssa- 
kow, BO Ihr from ni^ b ^ing Qreat^ritain, is not 
ttei^v, accordiiig whit the lihiistsrs must 
assure 11% to &ii^b the traaquiUity of her 
nearest neighbours. 3 &at Oczakow, therefore, 


^ ^ jts rf , 

wt jimdaild 
on the n&easiaiutof Oovem- 
We take j^ide te oqrsriep^uit at 
we are not aittizi^ in % €omtC(iitee of 
voting ehor^oww mA 4pTOies ^ 
this tialiufdimB pioeaMk 
To us ne ];ioues% Glares ^is erbwto be dim; 
and the coantxy wSl, no doubt, f^'tbegtsdd- 
tude they owe us for having sai^m them froa^ 
the kiserieS^of wan An hanotnnj^ gentlems^, 
indeed (Mr«^ i^obkinsop), 1mA told us that 
opppsitioii to thir measure hn its cominonceimmt 
occasioned its having been* abandcftied by the 
!l(linisters ; buii he will not allow ua the merit of 
having saved the country from V. wSCf by our 
interpositjipn, but^ charges ^s with hn^iug pre^ 
venM thrir obtdningi&tcrms demanded, whi^ 
would have b^n got without a war. I am glad 
to hear this argument ; but must declare, in t^ 
name of the minority, that think ourselves 
most unfairly treated by it, and forced into a 
re^iponsibility that belongs in no manner what- 
soever to our situation, hoaiourable 

gontlemou, when repeatedly ^wessed on this 
subject during (he laat session, woe uniform in 
affirming that he had reasons for his Conduct, 
to his uuud so cogent and unapsweral&a, that 
he was morally certain of the indispensable 
nocessity of the measures he was pursuing. 
He has said tho same jinoe, and to ^s hour 
continues his first opinion^ If^theririlp?e, the right 
hoBourablegentlaman thought 8o,azi4I^PQ^ at 
the same time t^t oUr aijgatnents were mcely 
to imslead the oountty from its true interest^ 
why did he continue silent? If public cponioii 
was so necessary for him, that without it, as he* 
%t^li US bow, he could not psooeed a single step, 
why did he so^^ns to corrupt thS passions, to 
blmd and io^pervert the wsderstanwgs of tho 
puliljc to % decree that wnnpelled ids sacrifice 
of tbit es^enthd mcasUTe F ^ A^y^dheqttfoQy, 
and withouii^ concern, wateh w prevalence of 
OUT fates urgutnentsF Why di# 'he sanc&n 
their preOTcss, hy never ^nsweii^ i[fcbi««n^ wten 
ho knew the consequma^ const hecCssarily M to 
defeat his dearest ol^ect, iQff 

his country to tha hazirilF Wiv w 
oppose some antidote to our ^i^acmF But 
having neglected tp (because of 'ix^ 

duly to pi'oservn jStfxte ibecre^ as be would bavp 
uu believe), what fhodow" m n righti 
possible pretext has he ha come forward^ now, 
and acooso us for thwarifrig hte viewp, or ia cast 
IT the rcBponsibilify vl hte folltire and dteg^MB 
upon uB, iKii^ ausfaiu<mts he^neven answered, 
and to whom ha obsiittatdy and invariably 
refused all sort <t infocttkatioa, by which we 
might have bcefi enoMed to form a better 
judgment,l,nd possibly to agree with him oa 



hftve advajMI 



Ernpnm of Bosifa^ mil 

het part tlM waar aadr'tbdlr^ la 

bewae m to Itjet 

rhey tda 

Oal^air, of HortBittea on 

m rtoktioo a^iisinyliyii^ tMitnxio^i 

not am ai whicE thiQ^ lum 
by a aingle or liikvo'ir^itel esi mtj 

other Wo^albatiian'their own aMiSm But 

to these, 8ir, 1 expose the authority 
Mimateas themadrea; for in one of the dta- 
patefaes of the Duke of l^eeda to Mr. Whit- 
worths he desires hini»to comtaunioate to the 
CouH of Peterabui^f, that if they wiU consent 
to make peace with the Turks on the siatua^m, 
the allies will consent to guairantee tha Oriraea 
to them, “ the object of ^ war, as he st^s 
it to be. I desire no further proof than ^is 
that we alwaye oousidere’d the Turks an the 
aggressors ; for xt folbws that wheie any place, 
in the possession of one Power, is ma& the 
ol^ect of a war by another, the Power ote^iiig 
that object is the aggressor, tf, for ealimp)^ 
we were at war witu^paif, and OibraStaar the 
obj’cot, Spain of course would bei>he aggressor j 
the contrary if the HdTannah were the oldcch 
The King of England, theiefore, by the de^tch 
which 1 have quoted, has, in words and vbl fact, 
acknowledged the Turks to have been the 
aggressors in this war, by making’ pretdttdions 
to a provinco solemnly c^ed to Bussia in the 
year 1763. 1 can scarcely think that Mimsf era 

mean to contend that cessaim by treaty does 
not give right to possession. Wmee are we to 
look, thor^re, to ascertain the tight of a 
couniiy to any place«or territoiyy but to the laet 
treaty? To what would the (^poisdte doctrine^ 
lead? France might Chum Canada* ceded in 
1763 ; or we Tobe^z ceded iu 1783. It might 
bo urged that they tocik advantage of oar dlipate 
witli our own oolMiies, and that the treaty 
no nght. Canada, Jamaica^ everythhl|r mighti 
be questioned. IVliere would baHha pptoe ^ 
Europe if these doctrines ware to |ie eiM On? 
Every country must contintiein a a( end- 

less perplaxitj, armament, and pi«pa{flt(ons« 
But, Jbappify for mtsikind, a dilTexw pitMple 
pi^emls in the law of na^ns; ’ttiero the^ £hi 
treaty gives the right, and upoit that ioffA 
aver, that if, as the dos^ptoh^ftf^, Mbm 
was the olject, the Turk was the sggraittK>rf 
What therefore was the by the 

right honouralde gentiema^ to enter Into this 
dispute ^ I Will an<iwer t tiie rig^t of a pretid 
mao, amcious to play a park France hnd^ 

gone off the stage— th/SSiaraeter of the nriser- 

— / ~ - — 
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dthtirfl^ fidtiiifheir ^ 


Sh) in jttStiee to 
ovanwho% in ade^oe tike ihte w vatmm 
body of QfiB' Iblbw-^tBms, wdno ai^ Mfe par- 
ticalari^r ^e''\irtiiiiB»oif thm aoe^ 

whomjBbe most porftoaf thd eemndh 

ealain% must be bomsc I ani to 

aftfhit that every $tate;M‘ arigkyn ^ efwm 
of danger, to diiim tbo eenriceA of oB or a^y df 
db members; thi^t the **$ahiut popvU^ 

08t*^ Tenderness and^ebusideratioii ik the 
u*^ of such artedrtta pawers is aB 1 can 
recommenC to^ttmse wheMm business ft is to eeil 
them ihio act|wiiv ^But hero I fabst hupent, in 
common with evbi^ Aelh^g orttdK tibai tfnneoe^t* 
sary barbarity which dra^gfed ttom their 
homes, ^qjgiTcd them of wir Kbertjr, and tore 
tliein mm the industrious eswriee bt those 
modee of lif» by whkdt they earhed kapptHct lilr 
their famiHos, waintCnjly, Cruelljr, afsd withont 
pretext, beoausb without thC smsJlesI intentgion 
of emplpyiog them. OHie gentlemen WeQ know 
what r state to bo a fact ; tor fhoy imbw that 
their system was olumgec]^ ahd their ohfSQt aban- 
doned, befewe even wy had^begun to Issue 
press-warrants. ^ 

1 fetttlm, Sir, to the disgraceful eondi^on in 
which the right honourable gcatkpsSsLn fias'* 
involved us. * Let us see whitl^What Ihavi 
said cm this point be not Ikmlly tmae. The 
Empress of Bussia bfisred, Cmrly in the year 
1799, to depart from the terns Slad at first 
thrown cmt^namdiy»tbatBessarabia,Wallackia, 
an^ JkFoldalua, should be independent of the ^ 
Ottoman power. This, it appears, she j^ieMed 
t^uUrthe amicable r^iesen^tiourf of the allied 
eild|mb8t}tu|ed in^'^IChe rocon of them 
ihmw^e(mdi]l^ns which have sinco been con- 
ceded to htw--^*mimAly, that the Baiifiter should 
he the bounds between the two empires, and 
aS’^bnpefib^ "Then,” 

say Mmutinip ^xf Aa gaiUed this by simple 


What did she db? Peremjptonly refused to 
depart one at&m ftom her last conditions , and 
these, I assert, were in the possession of hii^ 
Majesty's Ministers long bcfoie the armament * 
they knew not only this eaily in the month 




B JS^wise 

Ur 4|i^iO|^f^*tl^^Ob&| of 
b iM^lbasoiis «edt 

tWuM -rtJ l»nt 

«da« <«rci)iwea 

«V3«7 wmfp0^^yh !Bwi(^ 
tbeiA 0f iheso ^iitiibelSsdg^ 

with dSL ahnG|;dity «f wli{f <{)i there id 
wm|)liD» celled «|Km 

Kot beoauee they aaeaiit ho emfm the 
meat iigaiiiet her^ bet itt tii^emsiml 4^at 
beoi^uie» in an aniioable ^eg^tiation^ im Ste* 
pieBB been ^Siw^ed n|Kin ikQt t(atoei» the 
demand of Wtillaoliia« Ifo^Tia, Wd Batwa- 
rabia, ae ind^endent eciirq|;^gnti^di tihhnld 
infoIHbfy encc^ ^7 e^d ni^*|^pleying 

that annament^ jn |)er$naainj^ her to Uxuldon 
all the test ! And whaj wae the end t MfHy, 
that after pledging the King^s name in the 
most deliberate and solemn manner; after loftf 
vepouring, menaoing, promising, denying, turn- 
ing and turning again; after keeping up the 
parade of an armament for four months, aeeOni- 
paniod with those severe measures, icf be re- 
gretted oven when nepessaiy, to W reprobated 
when not, the right hanonrable gentleman 
crounhes humbly at hwr feet; entreaty snh- 
missively suppHcatee of her xpodeiatfon t]^t 
i^e win grant him some Small trifUt of what he 
asks, if it is but by way of a boon; and finding 
at last that he can ^et nothing, either by 
threats or his prayers, gives up the whole, pre- 
cisely as dhe insisted upon having it. 

The right honourable gentleman, however, is 
determined that^his House shall take the whole 
of this disgrace upon itself, I beard him, with 
much del%ht, on a fbrmer day, quote larg^y 
^fr^ that excellent and phflos^hieal work, 

*• The Wealth of JQ’ationB/' In almost the first 
page of that book he will find it kid down as a 
linnoiple, that by a diviskm of labour in the 
different ocenpations 6f life, the objoofe to 
which it is applied are perfected, time is saved, 
dexterity improved, and the general STock of 
' soienco augmented : that by -joint offorif Ind 
reciprocal accommodation the severest tasks 
arc accomplished, and difficultieih surmounted 
too stubborn for tho labour of iHsin^oMfed. 
Thus, m the building of a great paJaoe, we ob- 
serve tho ^ork to^lpa parcelled ouMnio ^fferexgi 
departments. atA >^fet)ib^ted aaui subffivi^ 
into varioub degree^ some'‘ higher, some lower, i 
to suit the capamties and canditkm of tiioiie j 
who are enjoyed in its constraGtion« There 
• is the ihai^jnvefits the plan, and 

erects thi l^t^y eoluimis; there fe the dust- 
man dni the to clear away tho 

lubhish. Tho hormrahle gentleman ap- 
plies thes^piinciples to his politics, and in the 
iuvision and cast of parts mr the job we ore 


^ to fqr him,1u^r^ea|pff'fbr Idimidf 
ihe hhfi^'and aitfea ttmei^alwshansW ^ 
buriAst!" msd Ibai^etihdit tno us. 

1$ tifrmtsd i)h9 arom of Oonttkosl'-n^ 
t]»« ,Mt(T he "Vte 

UbnwfilOHeBoCi^ w AM 
lnifid«F{h 

wroved^^, he gave 

had fefiddft? 

**1 

think the ;amo cf as etuTi it is 

the Hdtiseof it it Is 

the^aiiomie iiMf supportw^ matiuu fei their 
senseless daminir agaiust my^ measxtmWl it is 
to fide &mtte that you must look fer the 
* dmme and ^{It of your disgrace.*^ To himself 
he« takel9 the more conspicuous chajpuster of 
menaom^. It is hq that disMbutes proyinoes 
wnd linim etopiius ; w^e he leaves ^ this 
House the humbler office (ff licking tho ^ust 
and»begging feogiveness, 

*' • « ifoi mine these groaiuK- 

Ahese sighs that issue, or these tears that flow.*' 

** I am forced into these submissions by a low, 
contracted, grovelling, mean-spirited, and ig- 
norant people 1 ** But this is not all. It rarely 
happens ^at in begging pardon, when men 
detmmmMS upon that coume, they have not 
some benefit in vi(!fw,woi^t}iat the profit to bo 
got is not meant to counterbaJanoe, in some 
meawure, thei^ honour to be sacrificed. Let us 
see hq(w tlie eight honourable gentleman 
managed this. On the first indication of 
hostile measures against Eusda, 185 membeis 
of this Souse divided against the ado2>tion 
of them.* WuB it was, according to a right 
honourible gentleman who spoke la the debate 
yesterday (Mr. Dundos), that induced Mini«>tois 
to abandon their first object ; but not like tho 
Duke of Ijceds, who candidly avowed that if ho 
cotdd have once broUghti, himself to give up 
,the claim of Oc^akow, he would not have stood 
out for the razing its fortifications, or any such 
terms. Ij^isters determined that the 

nation fit least shajl reap no benefit from tho 
reversal of their systenig ** ICou have resisted 
our prcjects,’’ say they ; ** you have discovered 
and exj^sed our inoapucity ; you have made us 
the tidictLle of Bnrope, and such we shall appear 
to pogfi^tyf yog have defeated, indc»cd, our 
inieutjbj^ of ii^olving you in a war; but ^ou 
efeall not be toe gainers by it ! you sh^ not 
save your money ! We abandon Oesakow, as 
you compel us to do ; but wo will keep up the 
armamei^, if itoas o^y to spite you ! ” De- 
tlrmine^Ho act this diiigprdeeful pait, their next 
core wiy| to do it in the most disgraceful 
manneri ,and aa they had dragged Paihamont 
and^ their Hing tlrongh the dirt and mire, 
they resolved to mchibft them in this offensive 
pli^t to the eyes of tfiniope. To do thiathey 
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Bat a ^odir 
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as they ag ^ 9(mA^^^ 
laeapaci^ Iw.waa tQ 
^onOTir 1^ w6^ "dtfpatecl ta 8arK^d^4. Wm iU 
thus l( 9 e«aiBr iii Jq^kmf roiE^ t£«ir 

dij^OHiatki bodj?^ tiiere wn» no lajutv if 
leat^ i&om it T^bose. ^pn^%,QS9mi}a 
thep dirty job he ww to eKaontei^ "i4 
was hopottr io be taorifiood* a fttadz^ to be,, 
tipon the national charaoteri en^Oi^einenia to be 
retraotedi and a 6iend to b| <]%andbneds did 
it never occur to Ihem that i£it)pe was mo iMn^ 
upon their diplomatic list who would have been* 
pronoimced by general aoelami^U6n thorou^hfy 
qualified m soul and qualities fbit:, servue f 
Such a person they migbthave fot^^ thd no^^ 
occupied as to mehe it iuoonv^niWt tc> ety^OJ 
him ; they would h&W) Jbn^d him al^sept Hyokn 
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9 sp e^pqdi^i^i Hi UqHKbtt the 
h^k)s of the* pA 0m easmiot pto* 

pose ajE^ to li^t answer do they 
»ee«veP ngeetjon of eveiy 

0]^^ of *' their |k|^|3pSsit^^ acoopnpaztied, Imw^ 
with 4 k deomtatioit; to which 1 shall sbon 
r^r3i» tbii the navigation of that river shall 
bo free to ^ theVorldi and a reference to those 
jOi^ms of p<^y lirmA have invariably ac- 
tuated the Itmi^ress of Iktutiila in her inter* 
eOtirsejwitb neutril ftations# whose eomineroo 


his station, under the pretence qf attending Lflhe has at all times protected (md enMirtigcd. 

. xi_.«_ TT XT. — t. j X ^With this declaration the British pienipotAi* 

tiaries declare thehiselves perfectly contented , 
fiay more, they on^e»^bat if the ’[Ctattfcs should 
these condmonf, and conthine obstinate 
kn^r than fonr months* the idSfed Oourts 
abandon tb&^ teimkaticm of i^e war to 
'' the events it may produce/’ ^nd here ends for 
over all cafb for the Ohohian empire, ali'soli* 
ciinde about ihe balance of powbr. ^he right 
hon^r6b]e.^ntlcinan will interpose no farthc? 
to save either* but lests the yhole of a measure 
once so indispensable to out safety* upon this 
doubtful isBUCi whether the Ikrks will accept in 
Deoembbr those very terms which, in July, the 
British HbistCrs could not venture to propose 
to ihem! ^ 

Sir, lie may look in vain to the events of 
fonper tunes &r a disgrace parallel to what wo 
hm sufihreQ* Louis the ]P0mpteeutb* a mon- 
am dfteu «^ained tn ottr^ debates, and whoso 
rti%|i eahib^ fimiW than any otherthe extreme 
^Of prcsparo^ and (ft advsije ibrtane* never, in 
tl^ ndl&t <W most hUnuU^ting distresses, 
stomd id so dtspioable a hactidce of all that 
cau^ dear to man. !pfae of the succession* 
tmjustlly began by him^ had rcduesd his power* 
had ^aUoWed'^np'hh^^a^indes'and his navies, 
had desolated hiSl provinces* had drained his 
treasures, and delu^ the earth with the blood 
of the b^ and most faithful of his subjects. 
Exhausted by his various calamiti*^, he offered 


duty iu this House, though he dqes not o^oso 
oBen to make his appearan|^6 here. Xnstoad 
of this, however, they mcreased the alshonour 
that they doomed us to sufifer, ^ sehding^ a 
gentloiuan endowed with every vjrae aud ac- 
complisliment ; who had acquiredi Jn the Service 
of the Em 2 >rcF« of Bussia at an earfypenod 
of his life, a charaotev for braveiy and enter- 
piise that rendered him personally esteemed 
by her* and in whom fine talents and elegant 
manner, ripened by habit and expotieuce^ bad 
confirmed the fiattering premise of his youth. 
Bid they think that the shsblfinesa of theic 
message was to be done awuy by the wortl^of 
the messenger f If I were* to send anhunu- 
hating apology^t^ any person, would it change 
its quality by bmng entrusted to Lord Bodney, 
Afliiiiral Pigot, my honourable friend behind 
me (Geneial l^goyne), Loid OoiuwaUjs* 
Henry Clinton, Sir WiUiam J^owe, 0 raip 3 ^mjl^hor 
gallant and brave ofiicer P Uertainly no^ 

It was my fortune, iu v^4|Mffly^^ey td h^e 
set cut in Wbits of partieulat intjtna0y ^th 
Mr Fawkener, and however ckcumstiu^es may 
have mteivened to suspend thil^t iutii^y-*^cir- 
cumstances arising w;de di^ences, in 

political oi>inion— they never have sltored the 
sentiments of imvate esteem which I have uni- 
formly felt for him , and with every amiable 
and ebnciliatiiig quality ^^t l^ougs to man* I 
know him to be one T^m wbom improper sub- 
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at one time to his eueroios to loimqni&h all the 
objects for which h( haiJ begun the wai that 
proud moxiart h sut cl foi peaco, and was content 
to receive it fiom om luodeiation But when 
it was made a condition of that peace, that he 
should tarn his urns a^sin«Jj his gtandson, aJid 
compel Inin liy luice to iclin<pii:Jfi the thionc ot 
Spain— humbled, oxbaii^bd, (jonqnercd as he 
was, imsfortune had not yet boixed Ms spiut to 
conditK ns po bud as the e We know the 
event }« pcrsi‘-ted still lu the wdis until itie 
lolly and wi( Iced m ss#(>l Queen Aifiie’s Mmistei§ 
en dilcd him to conclude llw pmv^e ol TTticcht, 
on tei IDS considc 1 1 bly 1< s discid\ antageons < vt n 
tluiii iboso be luid lumsilt pioposed ^nd shall 
7u, Ml, tin piidt oi om a^t*, Ihi tefror of Lii- 
lope, ubmit to tin liunuli^ilinif swuhco ot our 
bunom Flue uilbicd a dcfi ft tit Blen- 
lunni^ Slull wi, with oui ineitT,siii_f pros^ 

I rd}, oui \Mdily Jjflnfrjid cipitil, our navj, 

tin jn t bill I (t ot om common e\nltition, 
oviill >wm^ coUcis, tbit enable ii'i to gi\t bac^ 
to lb pie wlut, in tin bom ot cilimily, we 
\\u« ( »ni| 11 1 1 ) tik< fiom Lh m, tliiHliedwilli 
i u cut tiiuiupb o\(r S| un and yet nuuc 
til in ill while om old iivul ind ciumy Was in 
cipibli ft dislmbin^ us shall it be ior us to 
yi 1 1 to wh it I 1 nice disdiimd m the hour ot j 
Jki sbupcst disticas, and cvliil it onisclvis to | 
llu world, the sole iximplt in its lunals of 
su li an abjict and pitiful cU i idiUout^ , ^ 

JJiii p( ntknjcn intoiin ns now, ui )usiilu iln ii, ' 
IS I sujiios* tluvnuaiid ui ill Ihcsi nu isniis, ' 
tint to tllt(t 1 pi i t bi + wun Bus li and tiio 
l*c»itt wis only the istinsilk c inse of om 
iinuiniiit, Ol lit kast w is^nt the sole c lusi , 
iiid that Mimstus wcii uudei some appie 
Jicnaoii lest the hinpcioi, if tht ilhcs mcu 
to di urn, sbi iild insi t oubcttii ttiins Iroiii 
<tko Jinks til 111 In hid igiced to xcccpt b> the 
coimntion ot fliydunl nh bfs C ( in not 
liclnv VMi 1 his Alajisty n i a mcssir* 
li iiilniTi 111 111 u iitF tbit h tliiid s it 

II less ny to aim 1 i \ spiiih piiq i st, J 
cinnot supi) )se tint iid chood bis bemi | nt 
into bis \!o)tsty ^ montli , ind tint tin nm i 

• in nt 'wliiib In jncij scs is niccHsai> >i on* ' 
[ lip) c is intenikd ku an)tlni If tb i%bt 
bull III li nth ni in sb ill tdl me Uni ,i 1 Ui 0 Uj/li 

tin i\ 11 I ttw ton liiissi Mid the Jiuti w is tin 
i il L )t cijiiippin,' the uinamcnt, }ct til it 
bun,, un i ujuippod, it was imm to k(*p it 
win II n ) k a i v anted on 1 li it u i ount, b cause 
tlieEmp if ( 1 ( 1 mdnnd to dt jnit tiom the 
convention ct iicMlnnbieb, tin ii I an^woi, 
that it wis lijs duty t> Jiui* fomc with a* 
second messa c to Fiilifimtnl, expies^ly st iting 
till new objcft, with the lu s «r> intorfci ition, 
toe mbit the FI(ii‘'e i »inl^ ot its piopinty 
\n(thci ‘f tin UI i ici c mtiimin^ the 
^iinanieni attii the oi n t wis i< Iniqinsbtd is, 
that Hussra might 3i ii ^ lusistod on haidci 


terms, not ocmceiving heiseli bound by offers 
which ^ had refused to accept I pottSeetly 
agrei/ with genfiemeu, that after the re- 
peated offer ^ those t^rms on the part of { 
Kussta,^ 9 >ttd the rejection of tlscm by usi the 
i!lfenpieb'» WAS not bound to adhere to them m • 
! all jaisbible event# and contingencies If the 
war had continued, idle would have had a | 
light to farther nniemnificaiion ior the expense 
of it But was It *not worth rte Mmibtei*s ‘ 
while to try the go6d faith of the Empicss of I 
Basel i, after she had solemnly pledged her- 
self to all Enrojie that she would not iise in | 
hci demands P The experiment would have j 
bf(u made with little trouble, by the simple 
* expedient oi sending a mcssougei to ask the 
<(U^9tion Th( object of his aimiincut would 
liave sulFeied little ,by the delay, as an anbwci 
fiom the Raasidu Court cmight have been had 
111 five Ol SIX weekb W is it itisonabJbin 
Aliutsteis to suppose that, b< c nise in the eaily 
pait of the ne|fotiation the Empicss bad shown 
so^mneh legaid to us .is 'ictually to £,ivc up 
wlntiicr pii tensions she bid loimcd to o^h i 
province of ,tbe Tiiikidi inipiu, solely with 
tbo view of obftiimiig our lOiKuucnie io the 
pmcipli oil which she ofiiKd to milt pci e, 
blie woubl icvdt to thost vtiy jutensnus the 
insiint*slie hid oltixnud th it cone mu lice on 
om ] ait, loi till •lenefft ot winch sjhe hul 

swiih * I tlicm*^ ly, is 1 Ji i\c said it 

w IS «.\oith w\jiil to mik( tin c\}cnmcnl l^it 
m|Ji pid ol vio«s isthiswis iMij diftcieut 
cciuM WIS idojtcd Oc/akow in kcil wish | 
linqmsh*: 1 bitu* the iiinnmiit is wt 

may bud 1 y ( impaiiin, the dili of the pu s 
waninla ivith tint f the Did* ot Ijcid'is 
icsii,nition As o* u i tin Kin^ mcssi i , 

was ddncied t> fViiiiiuuiit i iiics lugn wis i 

<lispi(fhid to Fkihn with an iiitimitDii of tin 1 
i( solid *11 t( inn This, jeilnys wis i ishlj 
*loiu tiny might hue fucsccii th it the 
11 * isui vonld piobilly meet with (]]>o itun, 
ml minh time coull n)t hi\< bun lost liy 
waiting the (Viut of ibc fii t *1*1 itc N^o 
nni s th* *lnjsnn known thm i si nl 
nnssen^d wis suit 1 ,to owitil in I sf p 
Hu disputrlusof the hist ml Mils lim»- in . 

^ m thd iBgiimciil which J coni ipp us 
to me icp unhl cly t*) In i > them out Th y 
tell us that the Blmg ot 1 ussii li u niiinel 
in lonserpionce of om nssni in s ot suijut, 
w* e*uld nut disiim bflou we knew tin ecu 
timcnts ot till Couit ol BdJin with ut* the 
unpul itj^oTi ot haling om ally in the Inieh 
DkI we wait foi 4111 sqptinientM of tint C juit i 
to^elatciniVfie whethei Ot/ikow w is to be ^ivcii ‘ 

up Ol notP '^n, wlun tint ni i iiu w is u I 

oheel upon, the iigbt benomabk geiithman 
actiijlly Jint abindm d bis dh , lucl tiuitMuh 
WIS tin general s<»so o^tln ( oui I ot Bcihii, 1 
believe can be tcbtiheit by c\ ery LnMislimTji 
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who Uiove at the titne. ISo sooner did 
b(>oniid meeeeager arfiv^^ and the t^tenta ai 
Ins despatches becomo laiOKssa^ ihan almost 
^eneial mdignatlon rose agojas* the conduct c£ 
tiie light hoaptuahlS geutlemaa» I axn 

well enough iiiformcd on the Eftihje<)hio state 
this Hon^Cj that not an finghdiman eoiUd 
show lus iaoo in that capital without ei^^oeing 
Inmself to mortiEoatioii) perhsjis to iiieult. 
Uut, between ,the ‘ 28 tk fir IXarcl^ when tlie 
mi ‘>sage was brought dowie tp this House, and 
the 2 iul 01 8 rd of Apiil^ 'wlicn the second wee-** 
••cTiga was dispatched with the news tliai 
Atimaiers had abandoned Iho object of it, the 
mmament could not have been walormlly ad* 
»anced Why then was it peisistedinP TJhe« 
light honoiuiible gentleman cannot Hr 4 >ut that 
hcki.pt up the aimament^ia oomphcUii emth 
his engagements with Russia, when the atma- 
iiuivt, in trict, did not exist* and when it had 
hicii begun }mt lom oi hvc days pi e\ lows to 
Ins linouiumg the object of it Tljat could 

II it lidAe been his motive. Wliaf then was the 
iTiitni ? Why that he wa) too pioud to cAsn 
bis ai I, ani valued loss tlic money and tiaii* 
(piilbtj of the iHople thin the appearance ot 
h mm ss, w 111 1) Ik had lenoiuiMd the leality 

I il I di iiu 1 till I lent ot iimuv puiPs By 

III ( shaim d iniiu inij hi* tiniptid b *ommit 

i nnid i lien iil^iobWiy liiilni ni d by 
*hi t d t sh inn ih Mn lold d the 

pcojjl tluii moiKy, llu staiiKii il iht ii 

llicM fun lies ot supi oi 4 : md piiUetioii, 
u d ill till', i ) ( oin I 'll llial tluj h id imdi i 1 ken | 
i ’i) tem vvIikIi \v is n d bt tc be puisind Jt j 
il ( y i^ lint thev III this, diipuhu \e* tint 
without tin tnin (d an ainunupt Bussia 
V < uld ml stand t) lln Inuis which tliej had | 
itfubid to mill, thi y d) no ni )u than it ^ 
knowledge that liy the msdtn e <1 tluii 
aiming and llu pu Jpitiiu} of tin n •'ubniis 
siou, tin y li id cilhi^ so piovoltl lui it cut 
mini oi t\cil(d h i t oiitdnjd, ‘‘hat slu would 
not tvui umih sfon 1 to igiee t » hci owe piopo 
siti iib when i[»[rovtd by 11^111 Huthowt'jri 
Ilf> nn.jhl hi\< tliouglit lici di )>u td to ad 
(11 tins sill] d, it^vv i ^il h 1st tin 11 duU lotij 
wluthii i I wo il I li IV bull b t GOndutt 01 
not • 

MS pi tint till tiinis lowhiildhtj agittd 
at li t WOK tl (. sum with ^Iho^t tliey 1 djH 
1 )c(tc(l .ill I h l 1 iL n.fi^siiv fii, me to ob 
sn\ IS, tlial th tn I nivi^itiun of llu nvci 
Dim ^ 1 ( 1 , till onl\ iiovdty inli >dn td into 
tlum wa^ mil bid m pofo mg itl ,is a 
liiunliiy, foi it i:> a w'cJl u , lhal 
tlu bmndtuy between two pov i'. nfli^t b( hs 
fi t 1 o tbi out is 1 ) till otliti rino, siy'' 
the iVlmiil but wi lu\c got the fioe navuM- 
tim fui ,tlic sul)t(P oi oth i jiowcif'. n- 

luly toi thosi ot L*ohiud, Il this 1 1 an 
ad anlagi, it i> an lul^ntagc, ho has t,wnccl 


nta >( , It 1 > 
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hf coUGesfiaou, for it ho bad not agived that 
the nver should be the boundary, 1 he naviga- 
tion would not have been free. M'he Tmke 
o$bred no such etipulatKm, hod they been put 
in possession of both ^e banks , besides 
which, as a*&oVe,duke whom 1 have already 
quoted well qjjservcd, it is an advantage 
v^atever xoay be its value, which can 6ubs]$>t 
only m tiwie of* peace. It w not, 1 suppose, 
imoguacd that tho navigation will be heo in 
time ot ufti. Ttu^" ^have then got nothing 
^hat dcatrvoS dhe ntiino of* a moditiGation,' a 
teiin, I niubt.dieif^ obseivc, tlio use of wluih 
iH not justified even by the ougiual incmoual, 
wheie the sense u mmc .icruiatoly expiessed 
by the hrianeh wold ** mdoaribsanifiiit*^ Wj'J 
it then lor Rome *uTihn^i'isemtu( that they 
continual* tb ill aimamuitP Wd't it to say 
tlu^ 5ihupicsp, *whcn fhoy hid conceded 
ererythaig, “Wt havogivm joii ill you asked, 
give' UF. flometbiug thaf we nuiy liedd out to the 
JUabhe, sonieUiing that wo maj use a«, uust the 
mmoiity, that hiinmity whom we luivc en- 
deavouied to i epic sent i-* jom allic'^ W 
have saciifioed oui allies the ^imks, to you, 
you can do no lo ^ thin sxeiifiic youi alliea 
tho mmoiity. to us ’ ’ Ji J had bei ii t > id\i 
I Din Einpie s on the* aibjO f, 1 would h m 
1 (ouniiillfd ha Gi lut tic British J\luii<;tii 
siindliiV, of llu boit C would Mcn Inv 
na b is^ 1 In i to 1 1 'G the toitdU'aiions of Oe'/al 
li he hil uiMslcd on it, I vvemld havi nppi iliTl 
liom lui pduj 1) 1 k i gciiiDsilv, and slid, 
Griut him Ihn as in'apohyv, toi he stun’ 
mnilim iindof it Hawlnlo ol lot was lo 
appeni to gun ^ou^^tlun % no iiiaDa whit, hv 
eoiitinuing Ihi ainaincut aid cviu iii this 
list pihtul ind imsciablG ubpet he hiHlaiUel 
*Jf aftti ill), 1 ask whether tin g lei ms aio 
(ontamid iii the peace that wo have (oiuludaU 
loi llu Muii^ , oi 1 ithei whieh tin Tiuks i ii 
I ludi d t >i till mil < the lU'^lvci is, “ W i h iv 
no lutluiilu < 1 py of 'll ’ Ts this wh it we h ivt 
got.by oui a ms, by distu s-jint, oiii lomiiKin, 
(fiag^uug our si uwn fioiu then bonus and 
cHcu[ktlions Hiul siju iiidtiin oni nioiuy lb 
tni\ llu tlh( (> ol MU inti It relief , .ind the • 
liiimpho* )uw 1 mi and om liiniiuss'^ 'Tlu 
M'uil hive at length leiiclie' 1 a | , of 

wlucli they f^o not ctMi loudcs* ud ti lavuur 
i \ith « c »py, so that wi 1 uov what d i 
only bj Hpoit, uiul the balauGO ot J^hii ipt 
laic in so iiiugU d um i and of ‘*0 uukIi im 
poit in e, IS lift toi lliem to BtUle without (oii 
Riiltiug us • Is it loi tliiH tliot we employ! I sm Ji 
.mill f l\iv>ktnti and Mi \Vhilw(iDir' 
liic;y well s no t'> lu ^Miatc loi tlu miteiiah 
of I ech, .end failed But whd o the 

(>nij>l lilts that pnvub tiuuliui>bu x fight 
to uukc to those ot ,m insult* 1 iJubliG*^ df 
a million ot money is sptnt, tin jiC<^ile ularmevl 
and iiilciiupted lu then pi ipci puisuiti the 
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pt & war, and for whoi P For 
tao of Oc^^ow P Ko s Oo 2 ||kow ia 

not To savo the T^tTpf fyati hemg 

httmhlodP Ko^ th^ tfi^ now in a 
wcone i^natioa than 4hay wonld havo been bad 
never armed at tdL |i Iftcundn had peile** 
vnrod in that aystam dP* efi^aolinkent of which 
ehe is doonned^ we Conldi hi t^<3fblDferved bcd^ 
tfaca have as^eted uiem tmembhmto^ Vl!^^ 
are now tied down bj irea^t and fettefed by 
Htipulatione ; we have^^ eyen' gi^^ntciyl 
Bassia what we before md it wdind be wnM? 
for the Turks to yield, arid don^ierotts ^ file 
lioaoe of SuKope for Bussia to ^oeseas. Ite is 
what the public have ^ot^by the a^vnametti 
What, then, was the private* motive P 

Sdlicet, at Tatno ooiitiliif{»t regm'ooeiwc, 

Kos, aDimw vilos, Itihttmaito infistsqus turba, 
Stemamur oampi8<««i<« ^ • 

The Minister gained, or thought he was to 
gain, an excuse for his rashness and misconduct, 
and to purchase this excuse* was the ;|)ublic 
money and the public quiet wantonly sacrificed. 
There ore some efiects which, to combine with I 
their causes, is almost euificient to drive men 
mad I That the pride, the folly, the pfcsump^ 
tiou of a single person, shall be able to involve 
a whole people in wretchedness and dis^ace is 
more than philosophy can teach mortal patience 
if endure. Here are the true weapons thea 
enemies of our constitution ! Hero tnay wc 
search for the souice of, those sediUous writings 
meant either to wodken oui attachment to the 
constitution, by depieciatmg its value, or that 
loudly tell us wo have no^constitation at all ! 
We may blamf, wo may reprobate such 
doetrinos, but while we furnish those who 
circulate them with arguments such as these ;* 
«^vhilQ the example of this day shows ns to what 
degree the fact in^ true, we must dot wOnder if 
the purposes thejr are meant to answer be btft 
too bucocssful. * 

I They ^ argue that s constitution cannob be 
^ light w£ere eUeh things are possible, much loss 
I so when they are inaotised witlioutpouishment. 

^ This, sir, is a serious reilection to evcjy man 
who loves the constitutioii of iBlngland. Against 
iho vain theories of men, ^whp project fondan 
mental alterations upon gronud^i ^ spe- 
culatiTO objection, I^con oorily dmend it ; but 
when they recur to these^^ foots, and show mq 
how we may bo oQ^ed to all the horrors of 
war by the caprice of an individual, who will 
not even condebcsnd to explain liis reasons, 1 
can only fly tp*this Honso, and exhort ybn tot 
"louso from ^ your leiliftrgy of confidence into 
the active mistrust ajld^ vigDant oontroi which * 
is your dut> and yp«r 

Without reemrring fo ib« dust to which the 
Minister has been and the dirt he 

has been dragged through, if wo ask for what 


^08 the been distudsed P > 

Ibr what dreg|^.like | 

a thijit fdieuld be hodhddi^clc P i 

We mttik be hnewi^, V<n scmic tln^4^»art^ 
of a mij^ of hamn tdspbyy cmfdiie banks of 
tbeBniesN^i la ttiid^naine of ejl we value 
vbeu 'Meb IsMpecs m quoted in 

jpceistmtlcii, some right to i 
flinswcr,dbi|^ fli^ nre tte prinniplee, but 
the moastiotfii dibml intrudjsd fta practice. 

Letit'ueflibe (Mdd* tlmt4ecai»e the executive ' 
power, for an ^eqpate pud evident cause, may ' 
meOBtireis ihai icqnive expense without 
• consnfisbg Parfiament, we are to convert the 
exception fate a rule, to reverse the principle , 
*aofd that it U now to be assumed that the 
peqpWs mon^may be i^ant for any causfo, or ^ 

fbr none, without .either submitting the exi< 
gency to thejudgtneut o|^;thfisr representatives, ' 
or inquiring into it afterwards, unless we •can j 
maliB ont ground for a criminal charge against 
the exeqprive €k>vemmcnt. X<et us disclaim ' 
these abuses Wd return to the constitution. 

I £n not one of those who lay down rules as 
Universal anc^ absolute, because 1 think there is 
I hardly a political or moral maxim which xs 
universally true, but I maintain the geneial | 
rule to be, that before the public money bo 
voted aWay, the occasion that calls for it should 
be fairly stated, for the ISonsidexatlon of those 
who are the proper guardians of the public 
money. Had^ihe Minister explained his system 
to Parlpiment b^re he called for money •to 
suj^port it, and Faihament had decided that i 
it was not worth enpporting, he would have 
been*saved the mortification and disgrace in 
which his own honour is involved, and by 
being fumiahod with a just exou<*o to Piussia 
fbr withdrawing from the prosecution of it, 
have saved that of his Sovcreigii and his 
counby, which he has irrecoverably tarnished. 

Is unanimity necessary to ^is plana P He can 
be sure of it in no manner, unless he expUms i 
^them to this House, who are certainly much I 
better judges tha^he is of the* degree of nna- | 
ninuty u th Which they are likely to b(* loceivciJ 
Why, then, did lie not^cousqlt us? Because 
Its nod other purposes to answer in the use he 
meibxt to xDtfike of Ws majority. Had lie 
opened, Inmself to thofioiise at first, and had 
we d'eriWed agaiqst him, Le might have been 
ilto^pped in (he first instance. Had we declared 
for himt we might have held him ibo firmly to • 
his principle, to Rufi*er liib receding fromMt as | 
he hasadoiio. Either these alternatives he 
drcadecN^ Tt w»s .policy to decline onr 
opiujonR,%uJ to exact fer eoufidepco, that thus 
liavmg the means of acting either way, ac- | 
coiding to the eTigeiici(.s ot his i orsonal situa- 
tion, he might conf^ to PaiHamcnt oqd tell us 
wha{ our Opinions, ought to be ; which sef of 
piinciples woiili^ be vAM expedient to shelter 
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him a>BdJVo^|(93d^^ Ij^ 

for this he comes yfiKk it.foov san^ 

pitiful caamse^ that ^ 
he expected, wmT fcascir to 

war ehou]^ to a^sedoud ewpm^ 
mig^t be phatrocted^ Wb^T im spcjif 
own the rcdl iM P Be tmoA imi e saeoid 
campaign might^ooeamop. ttier|oi»8 0f loaidllt^. 
Let him keep bdt hie *Shice, he hems adt what 
else he loses. ^ With oii^iAen, i^ptetion 
glory are tho oljleots of spbition ; power an4 
]^lace are covetel Imt^ e«: the cseans of theSa 
For the Ministers power and pla<^ am anfSiment 
of themsidveB. With them he id for 

them he can calmly sacridoe ereiy fwond dis- 
tinction that ambition coretsi and every no^le 
prospect to which it points the way I 
Sir, there is yet an argument which I have 
not sufficiently notioed[| It*has been said, as a 
grotHid for his deffince, that he was prevented 
iiom gaining what he demanded by our oppo- 
sition; and, but for ihis, Busaia would have 
complied, and never would havh hazarded a 
war. Sir, 1 believe the direct contrary, 4Vid 
my belief is as good as their assertion, unless 
they will give us some proof of^its veracity. 
Until then, I have a right to ask them, what if 
Busfcia had not complied? Worse and worse 
for him ! He must have gone on, redoubling 
his menaces and espensef^ the Empicss of 
Bussia continuing inflexible as ever, but (or the 
salutary opposition which preserved him ^om 
his extremity of shame. 1 aip u6t contending 
that armciments are never necessoiy td* enfdirco 
negotiations, but it is one, and that not the 
least, of the evils attending the right hoaour- 
able gentleman’s misconduct, that by keeping 
up the paiade of an armament never meant 
to bo employed, he has, in a great measure, 
deprived us of the use of this method 
of negotiating whenever it may be neces- 
sary to apply it effectually. For if you 
piopose to arm in*' concert with any foreign 
Power, that Power will answer, " What*' 
security can you give me that you will p^- 
severe in that system P Tou say you cannot 
go to war unless your people are unanimous/’ 

If you aim to negotiate against a foreign 
Power, that Power will say, I ^ave only to 
persist, the British Uinister may threaten, 
but ho daio not act — ^he wiB not h^litatd tho 
loss of his place by a war.” '’A rij^t honour- 
able gentleman <Mr. Dnndas), m excuse" for 
withholding papers, asked what foreign Power 
would negotiate with an English Oa^et if 
their secrets were Hkdy to devebKM and 
exposed to the idle m^osity of a Jdouse if 
Commons? 1 do not dread such a conse- 
quence ; but if T must be puriied to mc^mes, 
if nothing were left me bub an optiQi|Pbetw6cn 
opposite evils, I should have no hesitatidh in 
choo&ing. Better havMo dealings with them 
lA. XXVI., * J 


it I^ehumld Ihe right of inquky 

into 4v0ry part -^y think flL 




jtM tl» 

Ut, 

A Watt a 

^ 3edbi)ire, 

agpinal 

tera; { deoUjise thht ^ties of ws Souse 
ai!e,>vigilanee jja p^erenct to secret^, deUbei^*' 
imn in preferesipe to dispatch, X'have 
given my reasons for aupp^ing motion for 
a vote o!%nsare on the Minister. 1 wiS listen 
to bis defenpo with intention, and I will retract 
wherevee ko shall prhve me to be wrong. 

1 » 

OHANOBLLOB PPET said, the ve- 
hemence and violence^ which had been em- 
ployed, and the splendid eloquence of tho 
right honouraUe*gent}eman who had just sat 
down, had caUsd the attention of this House 
to the subject now before it. fiis eloquence, 
for what^er "jpuipose it was Hiiected, wo't 
always powerful ; and he was happy that Ins 
arguments on this debate had been biought 
forwaid, and that ho had taken tho O 2 >|>or- 
tunity, *at a time when it was fully awake, to 
^aw tlieir attention to his sentiments. He was 
also Eappy in tho circumstance of the adjourn^ 
debate, as it had allowed tho House to go more 
fully into the subject, ahd it was witli pcculiai 
satisfaction to him that, after having heard 
stated everything that had been said on a 
former evening, as well as on ^is, he now rose 
with a very different temper, and a different 
view from that nght honourable gentleman, to 
recall the attention of the House fiom thak» 
brilliant display of language, and that forcible 
appeal which had been tlieir passions 

and imaginations, to^what appeared to him to be 
the pioper subject before them, and tho real 
point in dispute between them, and upon which 
their judgment ought to be exercised , and then 
Jbo should leave the whole to tho delibeiate ^ 
wisdom and impartial justice which he was 
confident that House wpuld exercise on this 
important suljecf^ in which ou^paridusl policy 
was involvefl, and on a point partioulariy 
affecting the character of the defiberativo, as 
lirell as the executive part of Govetnment. 

In stating the, grounds on which he should 
have to oall the attention the House, after 
jt had heard the arguments^M the right honour- 
able gentleman, also after having heard 
the deb 9 *te of the ^irc^ediag night, to wliich he 
had satisfaction in Toverting, he should en- 
deavour to be as oleat and as concise os pos- 
sible; and notwithstanding (he eh^ueuee with, 
which (hey had just heard one fcWe of the 
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etiU refipM ^ cost* 

leg ik 

td in a |pam» ^Uch was 
on of |te Bouse, oDd re- 
k of that p)b^ eloquence, 
IS of reasoukig^, aid ax- 
□oh hobelj^Tod was wholly 
nihho assembly on a fisst 
eoeay, and would do honour to* the most 
inuctisod speaker or statesman tkab ever 
deHverod his sentimeii^ Whin the wailseof 
^atltouse. . ^ ^ 

In statmg whatever oconrredtfo him on this 
subject, and the grounds he should lay before 
the House, he begged to say, that l|o did not 
fed it necessary to enter Into thtf gi’ounds of 
Boiho of the reasoning w£ich the House had 
heard in the course of {liis d&atdj^ljceause 
the general question of system was* one parfi 
necessarily connected with the incnts of .the 
exercise of that system, and because It was 
impossible to separate the conduct of Minist€|;s 
from the principle on which they acted, liefore 
the armament which formed th' niatict of 
dispute was entered into , and having done k>, 
then he shoula proceed to siato the grounds on 
which the subject was taken up on that system. 
That part, therefore, which wont to separate 
those two points was unnecessary, and being 
no material port of the debate, ho shonfd there- 
{^re dismiss all consideration of that of 
reasoning, as the paying attention to that 
distinction would on^ ^create confusion in con- 
sidering the real points before the House. He 
should therefore talm the liberty of confining 
the subject to its real Hm{ts, as they appeared 
to him i in the ^urse of which he should Uy it 
down as an argument, that the measure in 
question wag founded on policy, and tliaf 
«au<*ces 8 was not unreasonably to be expected in 
the issue. • 

The way in llnich the question was to be 
debated appeared to him to be, first, by desiring 
the House to reboot the principle of«the 
meaeureK^ the foundation of our continental 
Oonnecti^l and then the pohoy, under aU the 
^ circumstances Of the cose* These |K>inis would 
be governed by the rela6^vd situation of the 
oountiy wHh^regard to its aBanoee with foreign 
Powers; by a consideration of thf dae^r and 
ineonvenience to >hich it might hato been 
exposed by an estenriop the maritime powq^r 
of Bussia. The wMoih vt toSfy of the whole 
byetem would, in a great tneasmw, depend on 
wh^ was cahei the balance of power h 


Msuny gentlemen sdanud to think that the 
question of the hshmeer of power had been 
improperly mtwAloed into the sulneot, and 
that it had nod(mg to ^ with the discussion 
•bf this Me, bnvwae lobflly inapplieable. 
These pomta, mM, tfere nbt strenuously 


mnitttsmedt and nut be 4wAi 

^nponj he now# wu. mt 0>r paia- 
tioular appiioation they had to the 
for the weme of the 'piiuptlde whhd^ tim icpfu* 
tation ^ those e^hmerils tea^ h suppoit. 

fbmmgihm «f the matter, whioh he Aould 
urge to tlie#Boaie, rested on thi^: the. geasvul 
^ balance of power, at appUpalde in the SHee to 
the arguments on the v^le of the enhieoh had 
by some hoen tKb^ abject of ^argumentative 
attack, and deeried,4atid by others treated with 
aflected ridicuk); but on the regular discussion 
of this, much, in his opinion, depended. He 
> had heard it Vdlowed that the balance of power 
was a question in which both sides of the House 
• agreed in principle. Oontlemen on the other 
bide admitted the necessity of maintaining this 
balance, and said that they differed only in 
degree; and yet Ihe Jpngili to which they 
earned their argnments against interfesenco 
would, notwithstanding this admission, defeat 
the very principle which they aflPect to suppoit ; 
and thus thS system which they pretend to 
fafour could not regulariy l)e ftp2)lled at all. 

When gentlemen admitted that thero wa-. 
such a thing* as the balance of power, what 
it but saying, that if we arc ourselves, or if our 
ally is, in a situation of danger from the over- 
growth of another Power, we should, fiom due 
regard to the tranquilliffy of Burope, use oiu 
endeavours to •check the growth of that Power, 
au(k indeed they might be engaged Uiemselvcs 
immed^tely m the calamity of a war by neglect- 
ing this princijde, when a2)plied to one ally 
only. He did not mean immediately in the 
sense of time; but that we ourselves might 
become V)0 objects of attack, in consequence 
of inattention to the principle of the balincc 
of power. Whether tliis was material to Gre.it 
Britain, or to any of her allies, at the time of 
the arinamont, was another que-stiou which lie 
should not endeavour to argue there ; that 
would ^ome much lx)tter in another stage ot 
*tho argument. The point which he had tluie 
tt contend was, that the priucqile of the halnnoo 
of powoi was Btton as they ought to regard with 
vigilance and attention, because they were so 
deeply interested in ils couseqaencos. And 
what ne objected to on the part of gentlemen, 
who Qf^ea on the other side, was, that 
what admitted in terms on the subject, 
ihiy-denie^ in s^stance; and ho believed that 
no'one’ nation in Surope would for a ni^ient 
bo secure in its tranquillity, if the spirit of 
these ^ictrines wan to be the governing prin- 
ciple oNits cousoiL Ha was persuaded that, 

I ilotjvith^ndmg aU Ihey had heaxd to the 
contrary, the balance of. power was a thing 
on whii^ depend^ much of the happin«j 8 s of 
the^woxUt b^ause/^ilhough in some porticijilar 
xnstancea it led Ut^na to war, it contributed, 

, on the whole,, to priflboto the general tiau- 


»te the general tiau- 

^V- 



as to be UlSktlb^ in an;^ apbt ^ t&t^ 

prdeot^ of tiro Itapen^ camt^; jtthd % 
wbbthei* lUia tProtkMi tH fbeli or ptobalS^ 
bnvo any on ti^,telance Of % 

Euiope f Wfce&er tbat kingdom flrdi^ indebted 
to this for any and wbai.aOj^m of inteiff'Oi&limt 
in its favotur ? Whether that intemntlQn was 
lightly eihplc^ed P Whether it Was named as 
fai ae» under alt the eitoamstanee^i, was prndeni 
and wise, and no farther P Tliose Were the 
quetttiotis on which tiro whole of the dHbatS 
would iiuj), and on which he was of opmidu 
the justice of the House ntinld decide. 

JECa had heard it v9ry much eontentted in the 
debate, which made at necossiry foi him to 
tioublo the HoUbc so much upon the siftgcct, 
that the balance of power, as aupplied to the 
Tiulish cmpiie,was a wild and chimoucal|d^ 
Indeed, it was contended the last ycai spccifi- 
c illy, that the whole of the question of the 
bttlamc of ponei was irrelevant Gentlemen 
did not choose to go to that length m the 
com so of the piescnt discussion, and, yet the 
light hoiiourablg Ionian Who had spoken 
last went, \i he was not mistaken with respect 
to what he hid said, veiy muly to that ex- 
ticmc lie went v(iy neai to the point of con- 
tending, that if the TurkijA empneewero de 
slio^td, it would have no clFeot on the b dance 
of power in Europe, and would be a m ^tter of 
total indiderencc in that lespect to the othei 
Powus of ljuiope Ho believed, hHwevci thit 
it this was In'* oinnion, ho would find himself • 
i iugnlai in thot idea 

He should not, foi the proses of hw de- 
fence, cntci much at length into the natuie of 
the cmi'kiro of Tiiikcy , but it wa** muteiial to 
the IToiise, foi the luopci uudei^tinding of the 
subject in dispute, to reflect foi a while on the 
system cf the allianccr would remcAher 

that they had formed an alliance with the 
Court of Prussfti, and that it was duo to the 
inWest of that Powci that England, os its ally, 
should not neglect to notico ahd te Check the 
sudden giowth of a marttkne Which 

might, and probably wouldf be mi Ihcettvemedt 
neighboui to that Power. It whs cf iiSpofl* * 
aiace to England itself, as a maritime PbWer, 
independent of all alliance with any otlier, end 
as to the necessity there xfhA of replrduig the 
Porto as a P6wor to be ftfejecraf atte^^ion* 
to Europe, he believed that it Would be Aiund, 
that from the ekiBCst perils of tiij Turkish 
empire down to wSc It had wan he^d 

essemf^ to the balance of tMt tfS otlier 


J?owi«ro of Ihor 


should be sufi^ed ii^ePtoo great a AaHl^e 
ascem^ncy over th& Epwer. elker siiroe 

_/ 1 ^ 


Of wak 'hg|d 011;% 

who^^ wrftWki 
Amhrlcod*^y BfoiltOlInhAi nUt 
^erer deuiod*by wny auawW irf 0^ 
whatevm if*l!d#W0!(i9 frnwto 
much moie so Stnust it be ofw^ 
piiO^ wkon consijiered as tIiMtehad if 
ascendancy of so great a tharitime BtfW Ok 
that o^Bu 6^ tndoed, Buseia of itself, Ho^f 
l*owvi\ suited *^0 increase it4 naval 
» would be reij %midable, and d 60 tr<ty Stait 
liUlance on wMoh, i^ty all oBowed, so hifieh 
depended Was it not theui for wte 
acountry to interfere fin the purpooaof oheckhi^ 
the growth of this fotmidabte PbvJ^P The 
time might come when they would not have 
that in thmr power, and ol^ugh, for the 
happlncbS of mankind, Providence seefiied to 
have ordained that empires, When tbty became 
of an unwieldy size* worked their own destruc- 
tion, it was wiBS in them to do all they 
could to pi event the excessive g^oWlh. And 
hete ho believed it would bo grdntftd Wto, ^at 
the pfTogn ss of Bussta Was great and rapid, 
and the chaiacter of the Empress, whatovei 
\irtues<%he might possess, not entirely fiee from 
amhitwn 

Ot the tiuth ot this they had some iccent 
specimens, and the House u^uld, ho hoped, *800 
that it no uiieifortnco had taken place onthsii 
pmt between those contending parties, thii^ttbe 
advantages which the Empiess wo^d hoie 
gamed o\w the Turkish ^pire wtmld have 
given hci the enitre comtdand of the Block 
Sea He aAitned, then, that not ohty oS an 
ally of Fiussia, but on the general pkhKi^ 
of solf-proservaiion, interfiorencls Was dictated « 
, Having stated disiinotly his opmiott dH tho 
principle of the hakmda^bf poWeft itiki it a]^ 
pHed to Turkty rtt well Of to ady bther Pow;#, 
and that the interest hf this, mmtae couhtty^ 
whick^5SVi.l« afffeeted 

<$f ovan in 

oon<iequ^a Of our Offiamro t& Ckmrt of 
Birhn, become atfB Iiibw6 IShnediiBi^ c6n^ 
nocted, and these eomi^lSt$iid#B i^ not 
bo separated, the question tlLon was, WhOlhst 
theic was a sericms and i$sdibiiable appirtih^ 
aHon of danger towdr^ ^em or then alty, Sb os 
to r^dcr interferf nco^ tM to render a ptfiveii- 
Ibn of the father a tatiohol 

pM(^ dn the ponit of El^hmdt and whether 
MiitrotSit wore to be accused 1^^ * 

filr in the iMs thty Shtered int^ fitf wfmt op- 




^'cm’scfR. 


teMt to be 

ed<ii«|%rof ^oiutiyf 

finti irab cer^ 

iafSBfy BOfc eoni9iihd»le$ {bx* as to ^ commeviM* 
(fie mUrfmnee, it iras at Hke ve^osst 
tier ![iii|>arial M^sstje eSlia ien&ged, thA 
vnef, ia, coi^imatioa, wh (kStt all^ the Cauyt 
Bcndin, would v^asaut ]^orta tM 

moderation of hat danmncbi. SliesaMsiaaiida 
were, that Bsssanthia* !|lf oldima» aaod WaUi^ 
elionld be ceded to her;^ud thia^la^tdilticli 
her Imperial Mi^esty was pioaBdi to ierma« 
epeoimen of her motoatkxha liaiw, he wished 
the Eonue to reflect what would have beSn the 
conseqtiexice, and whether it would wot have 
been to the disadvanteife o/* the Titichish em- 
|dreF and he thought &is jpoint se clear, that 
he might leave it to the House without faithto 
comment. * < 

He agreed with the rig^t honourable gentle^* 
man who spoke las^, that the last actual attack 
was unquesUouably commenced on the Sxd-e 
press by the I'urks, and that tfie claims of the 
Turks, taken by themsdves, were unjubt, and 
not included in any treaty ; but then the point 
of oflbnsive or defensive war was not the ^nes^ 
tion to bo coiitsidered by those who were to 
interfere for the sake of x>reserving the balance 
of power, nor was the actual commencement 
of hostility the real aggression between slates , 
thejfe i)oints were often govenned hy a considera- 
tion of the system adopted by either party* 
There was a regular extern on the port of 
Bussia for an encroachment cm the Turks. 
This, he believed, was the origin of the dispute 
between the parries, and if it was not retj 
material, even on sthc point of justice, much 
loss ou the system of the balance of poweri who 
stniok the first blow , and that, but for thrir 
interference, the final aocomifiiiihxnoiit of the 
views ot the Emptem would have follftwed, was a 
}>oiBt which he bAeved would not he denied. 
If it could be denied, the ifiterventton of this 
country had ‘'in this case bean successful $ 
their rc^ieaentaiions had been sneh as to induce 
Bussia to dcant tom part of her prefect, how 
fiould it bo said Acy had gained. notyngP 
Was the compelling the Empress to give up 
Moldavia, Wahachia^ and Besaavabia iM^ingf 
These, she onginally at^uktedrriioiMb;; ceded 
to her instead and beoAuee the 

Other c^ject was not bbbsaned, were th4 Minis- 
ters to be ceuBuredP 9%^ leaned to the ob- 
tainxbg whi^ appcaired to ihem>mece8Bary 5 but 
all their object was not obtained, and to this 
he should state leasons hereafter* 

'*Qentlemen, when Acy hrgued upon the value 
of Oczakow, seesned 'turn to be wide df ^e 
real point to bp jto^lkideredo The truth was, 
that it was not value as to its 

{jopolarioh t>r its emmemt hut it was rela- 
tively so as d totresa Which commanded the 


Ihieister*, i&d eb to «bip«na- 

v%atto that the|r pass wxihiti 

the rta^ m gniW fit the Bb^did 

not state thib Iq great vidno, biibhe 
stated tkM he toportahi fie t point to be 
gainfiilLtgf rib on her ^temofam- 

bUM^ Jtf he wlb right in the prindple, 
namely, thfit i|h VMra point worth c^mtoding 

to toiit ribi iof, ninhfito ihis Im- 

pteial Princess ; jpmd%|im ritoe was a proba- 
biHiy of SttocesiC'he w^d ask amy man in this 
oonntry /Whether the object intoded to be 
2;ained was not worrit to rbk! He would ask 
any man, if hg was put into their situation, to 
determine to himself, whether he would not 
swfto to inconvenience, or to hazard of the 
ndeeaitiage of to project^ to to sake of what 
he had reason to hope ho «rould gainP 

The obfect that was to be attained by fite 
armidg, though not worth al}, was worth 
some risks, ^e contest between them was 
only^ with regard to the application of the 
I principle ; feeling, Os he did feel, the justice 
I of this balance of power, to undergo a small 
inconvenience in order to avoid a gi eater, 
this principle had been admitted and recog- 
nised in many of the most brilliant periods 
of the l^istory of the country. It was a 
principle which had been constantly acted 
upon from tbd* time the country began to 
hold any rank ^amidst the surrounding uatioos 
of Europcs * 

It was the duty of the King’s Ministers to 
compare to changes that had happened with 
that piinoiple, to compare the means with the 
end, the difiicalty of Iho object with to pro- 
^speet of obtaining it, and its importance when 
obtained* He conceived he did his duty in 
advising the relinquishment of tlie object when 
he toi^ht it could only be procured at too 
high a pnee. It had been said by some people 
tliat to sense of the nation was agamst ibe 
measure, and that, theretbre, the King’s 
MiofistefTS had abandoned their plan, others 
had ato^scl tot they had abandoned theii 
original ictoa on account of the opposition of 
thi% Hpuaer^tot waa, of 135 gentlemen, 
lather to onwnor the other of these was true. 
It was a mpasute of a certam dsgrfie of import- 
aaefi^ and was woith to going to a certain 
ri^eriflc length, but was not worth the going 
tother. It had been asserted, that' after tl^y 
had engaged in the war, they ought not to 
have chitoed their opinion, although that 
fwas a ch^fimstanfiB tha| took place almost in 
the %i^to] 7 H»f every war. It might happen, 
that they disappointed in certain 

objects, and toy woidd not then sacrifice more 
them ri^e oljeot waa wbrth^ Bnt how were to 
circumstoxicea alterediP-HiomO were alarmed at 
to expenses, which creaks great 


wm 


iiiili6cou%. wUibS^ 

opftttoa iikk 

vieiteii. By irin% rliuaS^ of SfWitM^ 

drcmitoslftilm^ the 

incieaeiedy fM Ao^^«Wte iMiP 

most eerioas cctefaiderAMcnLASie pficWftyviof 
obtainiiljf' iheir objeel;, ooi^|^4f 
theredvaiiieofit wheoot^lii^^ B^tlubdilt 
ncrf been for ttmt 

that m^a ia^j^ 

have been obtolnaA ait fiQMwkp atpew 
should sajr tikat the o|^s&n» mtacd of olaiin^ 
mg to tiiamsal^ Iba Oieirit of ptemtbig 'Bfil 
country finom being plunged ibid a war, Im 
prevented the eataUishiiile^ Of phacle in ao^jwd 
and so substantial a manner as nought omrt 
wise have taken plase in the Oountry. » ^ 

As to the cause of the Smpress having tn* 
fu^ to comply vdtB tiieir terms, he believed 
that the resistance of her Xmpeiial Vi^ty to 
the req[aisitiona of our Oourt was owing ^ Jiart 
to the arguments need by opjpositien in tUs 
country He did not mean to calhm question ^ 
the propnety of any Member of Parliament 
delivering his opinion, although the effect m%ht 
afterwards turn out to be agaiust the interest 
of his couutty, if he should, at the time of 
delivering his sentiments, be of opiyion that 
greater inconveyieime would arise to the State 
from hn concealing than* from his stating his 
opinion. He did not mean to blame this, even 
although it might be apparent •that th#ef%ct 
of delivering such an opinion would be at- 
tended with a certain degree of inconvenience to 
the countiy, by embarrassing Qovernmeni 
Such opinions woie delivered on this subject, 
and he was of opinion that they ^a4 ooniri- 
bated to increase the disposition of the Empress « 
to a resistance to our requisitions ; bnt he did 
not chaige opposition witii any piindple hostile 
to the State Ho was bound to admit the 
purity of their mc^iives, unless he could prove 
the contrary, and other evidence than iileir 
own professions he could not have* But 
whatever might be theiw opinions, he diust 
say, that as &r as they had any tendency, 
they did tend to •induce the Etnjprtss to 
refuse to comply with the requiSuiOnS of 
this countiy. It could ndt be disputed 
but they did tend to dfmiliiali <, the effeot 
of their intervention; and Imff font those 
opinions, he drmly be^ed that their 
tution would have been spooeiNtihl. iCliis vms 
mere matter pf opinion.; h]tt he eonld pot help 
saying that such was f^Sidiion pf Bustia, 
and such the situation dlto el^ntry, that'* 
with a small additiottal expense, timy^shWd 
have had it in their power--^for they had the 
means---of inducing be^ Ii^erial Mi^’esty to 
compljr with thehr temSr. l!hat thti VMS oer- 
tam he did not aAg(n$ Out he aigriued there 
was p^nnd for the c'ifnniiy^to expect it. He 


tim tento 


. ^ ^ ^ eouiitry^as* 

the temp^ # ^ 

jihva don#* 

‘ have hoeu 

hUl they 

ncnv%!^|had ifr Igse* fiat 

Mb ^ |bSh enty their tr|uinim ; ft was 
•not a 0 vsrt& etjMm bf thtiv eoshtiy, 

butoverlketiPouiselt of Ajsjfne^, 

af he was on the sutgeet ^ aafl of 

popidat%. Bn must oliiemk thaff M 
right bnsKursMisIf^ (Mr. Hundos) were to 
^ ^ to the caj^tal of^the whenq oppotition 
ha«r»j/e served, cevlahi he wee that they 
> would not be «d[$nd in any phice of glory 
Wwesn two inwtaSl^^alliidttg to the bust of 
Mr. For plaoed by the Bnfp^ss between those 
sof Bembtiihmies and Oi^ro) ; a^4 tinst he did 
not believe he were to go to tim capital 
of the empire whose interest they had been 
endeavouring to pVoteOt, that he would reonvo 
the same sort Of address from the Grand Vizier 
as that which which was read yesterday by on 
honourable member of this House. Indeed, he 
did i^ot know what to think of that composi^ 
iion. Of its auihentimty he could say nothing. 
The honourable gentlman told nothing (£ it 
but that which he was pleased to read of it 
Whether he read the whole of ijb-*-^whai was its 
date-’from whom it cdins<^towhom---and why 
•-^he could not possib^ guess^ All he conld 
sny was that, having inquired of the persons 
most likely to be aUs to infetm him, he had not 
been abbs to find out any such paper, or any- 
thing at aU like it. 

The hoAomrable gbntlemen on the opposite 
side had laid much stresg upon a question 
which they had veiy firequ Atiy put to Minis- 
ters during the disousston • Why did they not 
disarm the moment that th^ knew the terms 
upon which Bussia would cefbhde a peace ^ 
With the Forte P and tl^y had all along argued 
that the only reason whhmhe and his c^eegndl 
had given for that conduS^as, that they were 
aftaid that Bossia %mase her demands 
or dfliknrhF had disarmed. 

lipt tMs was the tml^ grouucof their conduct 
he dpMpletely denied, boMuSe he coneeived. that 
no person acquainted in any degree wfih the 
actual situatioii of Europe ak w) time could 
be ignorant that theim were o&er reasons that 
odght to claim attention, and whidb, to have 
overlooked, woeSd faa^ h^ a fiulare of dSity 
and % tot^ disregard to the interests of ike 
countiy. TStn nert point that he must uotioe 
was the management of the negotiation, which 
had Ibew so maxAi misrepresenlbd by the other ^ 
aide of the Houses and wlu^ he was of 


«i Stt 

Adaio* Sot 



.ba fa% jkstifiadf 

of the Hous^, 
ther0foi*e« ni6t Mow the 
iftto h\ det&il 

•'^«; |pi^ duHng itff prpgresg, beeaddo 
m a^oeivai :it to be i^irfoctl^ t^eceaaai^^ 
if tiro'* odndd^t of Mbii^toins Jhad/prd- 
adva^ or gt^ler than . 
Mwtty ek'i^otm frdm the negotifitbn, he 
left it to ihefiouae and th^ eonntry to d^r- 
na'ii^s wkat degree oroens^te was dj^to thedli 
Oa the point of denaate, the rlg^t honourable# 
gentl^an and hlalHende edeni^to have made 
bp their minde so completeljr that he had de* 
olaked; whether the reasons for arming wore 
or wrongs they* Irdre finally tfrong and 
eqdlilly deserving of oenStgn^ ^is he con* 
sideSed .as a specie^ of argument whi^l{^ hbw* 
ever liirgeniously put, wnld hev^rMUeVeighti i 
for that Kfnistersf Whiefb^ they were right o/ I 
wrong in their objects for arming, ongbt to be 
CensUrOdi wa^'^a doctritfo that even the mostt 
tinsucccssitil result of a negotiation could not 
justify; There next occurred to his recollection 
a part of the right honourable gentleman’s 
' speedli, which he was oorTy was not omitted, 
bit which he could not allow to pass without a 
re|;>ly. Ko meant his allusion to the gentle- 
man who was sent as a Minister to Bussia — a 
person in whom Mibisters had every reason to 
conjldc, and who juaii^ merited the compli- 
ments which thd bright, honourable gentleman 
bestowed ui>dn. him j but tbe allurion made to 
anbiber. person, oi upon 

him in bis absence, wa^;'mgh]|[y improper, and, 
in his.opinioWfli^ tm^Pke liberality 

0 f right . hono^rahm/ gei^mitb>^ 4 nd be 
V . would say in the pjreee^ of the Hou^, and to 
the public, tWt ^cre-igail ino whatever 

liiid KW jbeeii in the dijtem^tic^ 
tm ebnntry dwed to the flonbiirable 

aUuded'^;/; the services ho bad per- j 
foivned the ^ 3 ui^y c<m}d be tid itmuger to,\and 
the exercise '‘rf lib ,ahi|it?»^ elwdys be ef 

^ importahoe»w|li^ ^lled inid actfOu, With re- 
gard to ihsT.^mpOt^nce df Ocajahow; the right 
Ifbttonirable gehtiemdb ^bemed to have lmri*ed 
that (pMMftioii being, br^ht to imuei because, 
as he bad reb^rh^ he had said, 

that whether f t «dl 

to the balnzicft! .‘?f, p^wcr. 4 i^:|tfttfope, it could'^ hi 
** no Hi^pe whatever, l^'dl gi^'Q^d for interferebee 
hietww Bdssia and tke^ 0 t€bmn Porte; and 
% tj^.mttbner of fwguittgho dtd'inainfain, tbkti 
the whetde of all the ai^um^ts^ the right, 
hononrabld ^gentleiinfab hdus' friends 


oiT wis and ibs^ 
came to Urit«''a^j^| 
tim t ho 

' 't^ niwhetkMijl^^ 


.i&e 4 **^' 


reqaift 

pains 

House a Se^f .tlyat ^i 
grossest * jni4u^;. 


tfaaohh^ i^aSll^^eilr dUieck hast 

^’^ob ooiiW;)piji)t be;^^Sfi»da,; 
diverted Sw^eh a 

likewise hd. would .hof uUo# ; Ip^ i£al w their 
interference; aM mems^ito nathiitj|:^ 

gaibed or secured to Prussiai Tbstf w^lbter- 
Veution in, the of Brabahi wedi imprepdr^ 

and that whoever th^ had employe &eir 
oi* vrished to an ally, iite|r;)yiiid 

ctet*with disgrace, ahd their allies with ump^ 
poiiftment. Upon this snbj.^ h^ was perftcUy 
at ease, nor did he cCnpeilft that i&6^,^Vai{ny 
just grounds to reproach Ministers upon, AS 
to duplicity in their negotiations, which 
had been ascrib!^ to the^system of continental 
alli^p'ce, be did not believe the Btouee hacl gone 
with the right honohrabfe gentleman on that 
point. Ho must .therefore say, that with regard 
to the moderation of the first terms Offered by 
the Empress, and the propriety of acceding to 
those th^y finally got, that matter being so 
fully in possession of tlie jQ^og^se, he left it to 
their ju^ment. As*to their motives, he could 
likewise/ rely, that they should be judged by 
their fictions, whatever were their reasons, both 
on that rnd every other occasion where the 
interest of the country was concerned ; and ho 
owned that his chief hopes were rested upon 
the advantages that bad been gained by the 
system both of foreign and domestic i)olicy, 

, which his Majesty’s Ministers had pursued, and 
the actual pi’ospority of the country, to what- 
ever causes gentlemen might ascribe it. He 
wished for no discretionary power, that was 
not necessary for the functions of the situation 
iiv which he might he pToepd, and lie knew, as 
iVell as anybody, that tlie conduct of the present 
tim^ good or bo®, must affect posterity. 
Haying' stated the leading j^unds for his 
.pppQsiliCn to the resolutions, ibovcd, he must 
(jonten^ that if anjr ohto^y attended tho mea- 
^jTta of GoverfimCnt in fiosiffan iiegotia^ 
iioU, it prodded ftbm misfepret^tation. From 
whuy .fbotivM that idiri'ei^esentdliQB prooeisdc,d, 
che itieiitt tb give any opinion; and 

should content himj^f relying upon, a 
libera} Just ;^fi^io|i" of tho House, after 
jkad ^ixly^4^ llihy 6^ evety cir* 
buz£|tan<^ tl&t exi^o them to djedde upon 

bit^^^Upt^ffld l^pse who acted with him.” 

xb ;Tflre‘ lia: as foij. 

^ House &at 1 
to^se^l^ily to explann- 
tioh, haTih^\he^ nO|ihti]^‘ from the^ right < 
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if any foreign bovcvcign,^ in ftiendaliip 
my country, shall pay me the com|)li- 


we 

, Ml ecamvl^ 

tibrt wbem ^ of the losC ee 0 alon« 

1 ai9l^f^lir^pn]9;o«g |^rt of arn^* 

meat provjid?a ngainai Spajn 1 «J||i*Iept 
1 was that it arose 4 fyn t)i|p $ii 
BnreSfc^ vas necenm for 
oi^ onr ha«a^ard<«hoi2»m Iffart-In^ 
men ; bnt i|lwer di 4 % 4itien 
by avyilk^ 4hat '^fell fog;^ mK gii^e i 
men msyson to thinh I iinitderatood, that for^ 
te he dastittod to adt againat'Buseia. ^he 
right bonnnrabte gentleman's iWo -4 

fore> thnt X knew of and apprey^d the keeping 
np an annament to awe the Bmprees, iu totally; 
Yoid of fonndatle^. 

With regard to what the •right hon0\uf8hle 
gentlexnan hns ^oaen to* intr^nce into his 
bpeech, respecting cAnpliments and honours 
conforred on me by ilio Empress of KusnisY ^ 
am ready now, and at all times, to declare, 
that 
with 

ment to think well of me, and testify it by 
those m|rkH of dibtinction to ^hich he has 
alluded, I shall fool myself higlUy gratified by 
such distinction. With regard to Hussia, it 
has ever been my opinioi], that hers was 
the Power in B^asfe, 1 unll scarcely except 
even Holland, with whom the^ cultivation of 
reciprocal ties of friendship, both comm^cial 
and political, was most natjirall and of the 
greatest consequence to this country. *For the 
uniformity of this opinion, Sir, I appeal to my 
whole conduct, whether in office or oitt 4of it. 
At the close of the American war, J, thought 
Hussia the Power whose naval force, joined 
with oufs, might effectually counterbalance the 
united navies of the House of Bourbon. The 
gentlemen on the other side have opportunities 
of knowing to what degree I endeavoured to 
. give effect to this opinion. When I was again 
in office, X refused to concur iu remonstrances tef 
the Court of Petersburg against tbe soizur^of 
the Crimea. I appeal farth^ to the sentiments 
debvered hy me in this House, whea I added 
my voice to those of tAe right honourablo gen* 
Ueman*a supporteraA in applauding the success 
of the measures tahaa to assist the Stadtholder 
in 1787 ; when, in avowing my approbation of 
what waa done, I gave, as principal reason 
for that approbation, the option il placed in 
our power at that moment of forming allianoes 
on the Continent,, which mbb render ad* 
vantages we got by our intenawee pennansnt ; 
and when I distinctly nhmed l^ria^as «of 
those whom it was of the highest impoHan^ to 
cultivate. These have ever been toy senti- 
ments, pd 1 haire seen nothing in what has 
lecently happened to makf me change 
I thought it noeeesaiy ta ss^ thu» muph in 


to the hiatpi ^ p^uathms thrown 
out from the right honottrab^ gmitieman 
site to me : lur to any farther I shmM 

deem it whoUy om .fyse 1 

mitted to make any, as #0 ijpt 
gintleman ^^0 to avoid a}in 98 t 

ev^y materia] atgninent timvfm ' 


Hetme.” 




• widows LOBB JBPSaUBY. 

DaniisrnjBKois or Kmos. 

K TNCJSi have no power of their own , and, 
oven jtt tbe*pure 8 t despotisms, they are 
ilio mete* organs dr directors of that power 
^which thby who trtfy possess the physic^ and 
intellectufd force* of the nation ma^ choose to 
l>tit at tlicir disposal ,*and are at all $mai!» and 
under every form of monarchy, entirely under 
^0 control of l^at oviy virtual and effoctive 
power. There is ut bottom, tfaereforei, no sueb 
thing as an unlimited monarchy ; or indeed as a 
monarchy that is potentially either moie 01 less 
limited than ovary other. All kmgs inu&t act 
by the consent of that order 01* portion of ^10 
nation which can really command all the lest, 
and indy generally do whatever these substan- 
tial masters do not disappro\e of. But as it is 
their power which is truly exerted in the natne 
of the sovereign, so, it is not so much a uei'es- 
sary consequence aa 0 ^ Identical proposition to 
say, that whefo they mre clearly opposed to the 
ev^eiqbe of tSgi p 6 ^er,d%e k^ has no means 
whatever of assojfring the slightest authonty. 
This is the universal WW, hlSBcd, of all goyem- 
Pmenta; and though different constitution 
of society, in the various i^tages of its progrosi, 
may give a Aiffarent i^iaraetef fo the o^tmiUmg 
power, the piinoq^ which isolate its opera- 
tion are sutetantioUy tha same in all. ^leie 
is uo room, ttwafeforo, for the question,^ whether 
there shouldTiip any control on tho power of a 
king, or what tlmt contrpl should be j lecause, 
as*tho power loaHy not the king’s, but be-^ 
bugs inalienaldx to tbs stronger part of tbe 
nation itself, whether II tlial strength 

from disoiplino, talentSb situation, 

it IS impossible that it tbould be cxeicised at 
Jbis ifiptigation, without the conciu*reuce, or ac- 
quiescenco at leasts of those in whom it is sub- 
stantially nested. 


STAtB Co^VVmOJftjh-tSTHU TO 31 HKEADBI). 

» 

In the sh^wreek of A State, trifles float 
and are pi^erved, whfle everylhmg solid 
aud va^aoli^ suiks to the bottom^ mi is loet 
fof erur * 
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' ^OJSBPH MAZZJjn. 

^07% 1909, Zwk^^ 


wMlibiiii tbotf ol my other mim. of hk tleiMi^ iiiV 
tfifi find a piece the fer hiiAto^tiw trhid 

HMear in thw relemia The suMeinM uMArem ^ 

hv iSigaorl^selm, at t^e 2^ of 




wad ^nrnemlbff lurte ifie two itteelp«nM>fe tenses 
of the deruse of evmy people fitrivhi|r tobecooM 
anOtk^a; tbeet Italy cfOk anlyrijKm, o^e mad 
holy. In the equality and lore of all her ^3* 
dren, gtyat in tho vmtify of ^pternal Tmth, 
eM consecrated a to^’^liSssdOiii. a moral 
pneethood amongethe 'peoples of Btirope«-^e 
should yiot*now hiisre tmr* but victory | ^hwensa 
wonldl not^be ootri^ed to mtrnte therheinijiry 
of bar taarliyrs tn ^ebeteii; new ;^ea3co m re- 
stiUSaed from dionoiiidiig them a monii* 


vobromyt they wiWe oenoaheed %o thar »thev|» 
sod to the Atutrian gcvanupeat, ai% j^mMire for 
Italisfi li^rty, W Cue T« V. linociareltu ^ey fledto 
Corfu, ?!rom Oogrhi they ptoimel| a descent upon 
Oalabriui deceived into falie hopes' of emi}ng «hih* 
Burrootion thore^ by sMes of tut Neepohtan wvam^ 
ment. A traitor was j^aoed asoonff them. He quitted 
them on their landing; on tha 1m qf^une, and be- 
trayed them. They were emtOtthded ahd liken pvb 
sonen. after a Severe stmggle/ at San Gfovanni, in 
Fiore, on ;the ISth. On we Siotk ihey were shot at* 
Cosensa, with seven of theiucom^nions. For a mm 
complete aocoont of the mthers Bsndlenii see an 
arti^ by Signor Masstm In the PtopU*» Jontnai of 
February 28th, 1846, and Ids pamphlet entitled 
cordi dm FratSUi B^dlera.** FobbshCd by folaiuU^ 
Berners Street, London ] 

To THB MBBtOXU OF PUB MaBTYKS OF COSSKAA. 

r 

W HEN I was commissioned by you, young 
men, to proffer, in this temple, a few 
words conseecaied to the memory <»f the bro- 
thers Bandiera sStd their fellow-maftyrs nt 
p(menza, I thought that some oAe of thosy who 
heard me mighb perhaps exclaim with noble 
indignation, ** ytHy thus lament oter the dead P 
The martyrs of libcsrty are only worthily 
honoured by winning the bafutle they have 
begun , Cosen/Qf, the lan^ Where they feQ, is 
enslaved; Vemesf the city of their is be- 
girt with strangers. Let us emancipate them, 
axid until that moment let no words pass onr 
dips save those of war-** 

But another ihpaght arose and^suggested to 
me, “’Why have we not conqueied? Why isit 
that whil^ they fight for di^epsiidence in the 
Kortb of Italy, Hbefty is periling in* the 
South P Why is It that a war whi<^ should 
have sprung to the Alps with Hm Lound of a 
^ lion, h^ dragged itself aloto for fom months 
with the slow uAoertnlti moom of tSho soorpion 
surrounded by the dWfie of Howhas the 
rapid and ^werfol inUdtiefi of a people newly 
arisen to fife bemi oonyerted hito the ^eary 
- helpless effort of the sick man taming*' 
side to sidp P *’ Ahl ha4 we all arisen in the 
sanoiity of the idea fdr which our martyrs died ; 
had the holy standard of iheir faith preohded 
our youtl^ battle; had we mashed that tm% 
of life^W®Bh was in* them’ so tj&werftd, and 
m^e of our eveiy thought an addonf, and of 
cfifOf cveiy action a thcu^l hod we devon% 
gathered up thw wfds in our hearts^ and 
Isanied from ihm Liberty and Xndepeu* 
denoe are one; ihabdodaftdtba People, Country 


sadn^ on our brows, and might say ip tfiose 
precursor souls, ** Begoiee, for your spirit is in^ 
oarpate in your brethren, and they are worthy 
of you." • , 

The idea whidh they wprshippe^ young men, 
does not as yet shine mrtk in its full purity 
and«lntegrity upon your banner. The subhme 
programme which they dying bequeathed to 
the rising Itafian generation, is yonrs ; but mu- 
tilfted, broken up into fragments by the fiibe 
doctrines which, elsewhere overthrown^ have 
taken refhge amongst us. 1 look aiqnnd, and 
1 see the i^ruggles of desperate populations, an 
altematiQn of generous rage and of unworthy 
repose;* of shouts for freedom and of formulm 
of ser^ude, throu^out t®."parts of oui penin- 
sula ; but the«heart of the country, where is itP 
What unity is there in this unequal and mani- 
fold moyement— jvhero is the word which should 
dominate the hundred diverse and opposing 
counsels which mislead or seduce the multi- 
tudei^ I heai words usurping the national 
omnipotence— ** the Italy of the North “ the 
League of the States " federative oompoets 
between princes ; ** but ITALY, whore is it ? 
Where is the common countiy — ^the country 
which the Bandiera hailed as thrice mitiator of 
a new era of Buropean eivj|izati(m ? Intoxicated 
with our fiist victories, improvident for the fu- 
we forgot the idea revealed by God to 
%ose who suffsr . and God has punished our 
fiMrg<HA{ln6Ss by aefciimg our triumph Tiie 
Italtan movement, my brethren, is, by decree of 
Ptovidenoe, tbat 6f Sufcpe. We arise to give 
a please of amoral progress to the Buropean 
world. But neithei ]gpUticel fictions, nor dy- 
fiastkr aj^randisf^tneq^ nor theories of etpe- 
dkMy, cap transfomi ^ renovate the life of 
tite pimples. Humanity lives and moves 
through ftbith ; great prinriplca are the guid- 
ing sr^rs of IJutope towsards the future. Let 
ns Wn W ths«grave6 of our martyrs, and ask 
fitmp ih^*^«Sl^»ration bf those who died for 
all, the secret of in the adoration of a 

principle of ^ &ith. Tlie Angel of Martyrdom 
and Angel of Victory are brother^ , but the 
<me looks tp to l^eavehi the other looks down 
to eaxtb, and )t is mlly when, fiom epoch to 

^ A 




epodlDL, ibmx ejQB betnrden «a«tli BSfA iln^ 
yen, ihai cmtu9i is pibelHstod iffOi Sk^Tmew 
]if^ atid a ^e(^le arises^ ovi^iigelisj^ dr pisgf]g)ks^ 
from tho ei%;d20 or tlie tomb. < 

I win now, young^men, mn up to you, in a 
few wofds, tbe^feitb of our ^artwijpflihoir ex- 
ternal life is Imown to you ajp^ it y now i^af^ 
of liistoxy; X need not reeell ^ to yon« 


and is our own, waa^ba^sajKm 9r few snao^e 
incontrovertibfe trutbs, wHip^b fewoudeedvi^ 
tore to declare false, bat«»whiot!k are, navertlm<^ 
less, forgotten or betmyed by moijt. 

God and the peqple. God at tbe summit of(» 
the social edi&^; tbe people, tbe universality 
of our Inethren, at the bases God, tbe Fa^r 
and educator; tbe people, the progressive ^in- 
terpreter of bis law. ^ 

No true sooieiy can exist without a ccumnon 
belief and a commotP aim, Beligion declares 
tbe belief and tbe aim. Politios regulate, so- 
ciety in the practical realization of &at belief, 
and prepare the means of attaimng ^t adm. 
Koligion represents the principle, potitibs 
appliciition. 

There is but one sun in heaven for all the 
earth. There is 1>ut one law for those who 
l)eople the earth. It is ahke the law of Gie 
human being, and the law of collective hn- 
manity. We are^2;jA(Qe<l hero below, not for the 
capricious exercise of our own individual facul- 
ties — ^faculties and hberty are tlie meansj^imd 
not ihemd— not to work out our own happiness 
upon earth; happiness can only be Reached 
elsewhere, and there God works for us ; but to 
consecrate our existence to the discovery of a 
portion of the divine law ; to practise it as far 
as our individual faculties and circhmstanoes 
allow, and to diffuse the knowledge and the 
love of it among our brethren. We are here 
below to endeavour fraternally to build up the 
unity of the human family, so that the day 
may eoino when it may represent “ a single 
sheei>fold, with a single shepherd ; ** the Spirit 
of Ood, the law. To aid our search after 
truth, Ood has given to us ttaditiou, the voice 
of anterior humanity, and the voice of our own 
conscience. Wheresoever th^se accord is truths 
wheresoever th^ are opposed is error. To at- 
tain a harmony and conbisten<^ between thi^ 
conscience of the individual^ and tbe censoieuce 
of humanity, no sacrifice is M great. Family, 
city, country, and humanity are bdt diiSisrent 
spheios m which to exercise our activity and 
our power of sacrifice towards this great aim. 
God watches from above the ine vitable progress 
of humanity, and from time to tme^e reisQS 
up the great in genius, in love, in thought, 
or in action, as priests of His truth, and guides 
to the multitude (ax their way. 

These principles, indicated in their letters, in 
their prodomations, and in their oonyersarioiiy 
K*). xxvn. 


%ith a profetmd oofi^oioiurnM of the mission l 
eniausfed by Qt|d, to ^ faidividnal and to ^ 
humanity, were to Atti%midi JkniUo Baxi^fiera 
andtjbnfe fellmv:)naaf|yrd, comfort 

(tffiwwayylife; and,wbe&inenabdoii!mansta^ 

bad alQtO them in 

death, m roBo^ua' leltotmty mtd dolhn» and in 
tjio certlihity m thoir hopei ih the 

mture iUho hnmofM ^ 

soula^sefeout the intense love wh|ffi informed 
tl^pir faith.«, And emdd they now xfee frinn the 
gmve ana sppah to you,^ihey would, believe 
me, address jpu, though with a power very 
diffeiient feom tim? wh^ is given to me, iu 
counsel not unSke thia which i now offer to 
you. ^ » 

Love! Love is the flight of the soul to- 
wards God, towards the great, the sublime^ aud 
the beautiftil, which ary the shadow of God 
bjym earth, Lovb your fapuly* the partner of 
yoortS^tKose around^ you ready to iriiare your 
joys and sorrows, ihe dead who were dear to 
ybu, and to whom you were dear. But let your 
love be the love taught you by Dante and by 
I us, the love of souls that abjure together ; aud 
I do not grovel bn the earth m search of a felicif y 
; which it is not the dcbtiny of the creature heie 
to reach ; do not yield to a delusion which in- 
evitably would degrade ydu into egotism. To 
love, is to promise, and to receive a promise for 
the future. God has given us love, that the 
weary soul may give and receive support up6n 
the way of life. It is a flower which springs 
up on the path of dufy, but which cannot 
change its course. Purify, strengthen, and 
improve yourselves by loving. Ever act — oven 
at the price of inerting her ^arthly trials-~so 
that the sister soul united to your own may 
never need, hers or elsewhere, to blush through 
you or for you. The time will come when fronj^ 
the height of» a aeiv life, embracing the whole 
past, and compxehendiug itsi secret, you will 
smile together af the,sorrows you have endured, 
the trials you have overcome. 

Love your country. Your country is the 
land where your parents sleep, where is spoken 
that language in which the chosen of your 
heart, blushing, whispered the first word of 
love , it is the house that has given you, 
that by striving to p«^feet xmwfdveS therein, 
you may prepare tp ascend & hapif ^t is your 
name,*your glory, your sign among the peoples, 
Give to it your thought, your counsel, your 
blood. Boise it up, great cUid beautiful, as 
foretold hy our great men. And see that you 

t )ave ft tmeontaminated by any trace of false- ^ 
ood, or of servitude, unprefaued by dismem- 
berments it be on^ as tbe thought of God. 
You arc tweuty-four millions of men, endowed 
with active, spleudSA feculties, with a tradition 
of glory, the envy of the nations of Europe^ 
an immense future is before you, your eyes are 
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taiaed to ihe Itnrdiladi AtA aitmjld y(nl 

»taSL^ i\m lovelleai hmi in Etia%^; jisA fdtetn- 
nisdied tij Alps and Ihe «aa» boundaries 
tUai^eA out bj^ the Bnger of CI6d for U t>eot>lo 
of giuuts. And you must be such, or uothkg. 
Xiet hot a faan of that twenly^oou millions re- 
maih oxoluded from the frateh^ bond vHiicih 
i^all join you together ; let hot d look bo raised 
to that heaven, which is not^thatcof a free < 
man. Let *Koine lie the ark of your rodeUip- 
tion, the temple of your nation. Has she not 
twice been the tetnple of the destinies of Eu- 
rope ? In Rome two extinet Wixids, the Pagan 
and the Papal, meet each other like the double 
jeweb of a diadem ; and you must djraw IVom 
thence a third world, greafer thoir the other 
two Prom Rome, the Hfly Ci^, the City of 
Lovo (Amor), the purest and wisest aftibng you, 
elected by the vote, steel slr^gthcnd& 1)y Ihc^ 
inspiration of a whole pjBople, shaU give fortfi 
tlio ])act that shall unite us in one, and repre- 
Bfut UB in Iho future alliance of the people| 
Until llun you have no ermntry, or you have it 
contamiticitcd. 

Love huTnaniiy. Voii can only ascertain 
}our own mission from the aim placed by Clod 
before liuinanity at large. Clod haft given yon 
your country as cr^lo, humanity as mother, 
and you can only love your brethren of the 
cradle in loving yoUr common mother. iBoyond 
Ihf Alps, beyond the sea are other pevjdes, 
now fighting or preparing to fight, the holy 
fight ot independence, of nationality, of liberty 
other peoples stiiving by differout routes to 
reach the same goal— improvement, association, 
and the foundation of an i^thority which shall 
put an end to iCoral anarchy, and link again 
earth to heaven, and which mankind may lovo 
and obey without remorse or shame. Unite 
frith them, they wUl unite with you. Do not 
invoke their aid ^where your single aim can 
sUfilcc to conquer*; but say to tin in, that the 
hour will shortly sound for a terrible stiugglo 
between right and blind force, and that in that 
hour you Will ever be found with those who 
have raised tke same baniier as yourselvei^. 

* And love, young men, love and ii'^orencc 
above ereiything the Ideal The Ideal is the 
word of God, su^ieriuir to every country, biiperior 
to humanity; it ift the country of the spirit, 
the city of tlie^soul, ih which all are brethren 
who believe in the inviolability of tlioughf, and, 
in the dignity of our immortal soul ; and the 
baptism of this fraternity is martyrdom. Prom 
that high ftpheto spring the piiiujph’s which 
alone can redeem the j^eoplos. Aiiso for them !• 

* and not fhmi imptiticilte of auffering, or dread 
of evil. Auger, pride ainhitiou, and tin dceiie 
of material prosperity arc arms common to the 
peoples and their oppressors ; and, even should 
yV)U conquer with them io-day, you will fall again 
to-morrow ;*lmt principles belong to the pe^iplcs 


^ddile> dud tMr bMrelSots elite ffild IM anhi fo 
expose td ihetd, Adtdrb WonM|p 

the d^ams of the* viigixl sum, Uud%e vlsutus 
of early youth, for they are the peribme of 
Paradis^ wUch the soul^pi^sqiysS iujissning 
fiqm the ^ends of its CireaW. Beftpedt abovu 
an things your aoliacience ; have upoh your 
lips the truth God has placed ih ymtr 
hearts, Und, while wot^ug togi^ilLeV in hahnony 
in all that« tehds t<f the cniandpatidh of ohr 
soil, even with these who diiter fh)m you, 
yet ever bear pect ycter owU banner, and boldly 
promulgate your faith. 

• Such words, young men, would the martyrs 
of Oosenta have spoken had they been living 
•ampngst you. And hero, where perhaps, invoked 
by, our love, their holy spirits hover near us, 
1 call upou you* to^ gather them up in your 
hearts, and to make of Jbhem a treasure, amid 
the storms that yet threaten you, but which, 
withp the name of our martyrs on your lips, 
and their faith In your hearts, you will over- 
come. * * 

fSiod be with you, and bless Italy. 


Tkemeudoushlss or Wau. 

* 

As if war was a mattqr^£|J^oxpcriment ! As 
if you could lake it up or lay it down as an 
idle fiolic ! As if the dire goddess that pre- 
side? over it, with her miirdeious spear in hand, 
and heS gorgon *at her breast, was a coquette 
to bo nil ted with! We ought with reverence 
to approach that tremendous divinity that loves 
couiago, but commands counsel. War never 
leaves wlf?ie it found a nation. It is never to 
bo entend into without mature dtlibtiation ; 
not a dclibeiation lengthened out into a p<i» 
plexin^ inilecisioj), but a dclibeiatic ii leading 
lo a ‘.uic and fixid judgment. When so taken 
up, it IS not to be abandoiK^d without leason as 
•valid, 'iS fully, and as extensively considen d. 
Peace may be nude a-i unadvisedly aa war. 
Nothing is bo ra^i as tear; and the counsels 
ot pusillanimity very riuelj put oft, whils-t they 
are always smo to lorafravato, the evils frrim 
which they would fly ~Bntkf . 


Kationai* Honour— Sac lu o as Fkmalu ViRTTtE. 

To depai-t, hi the minutest article, from the 
nicety find strictness of punctilio, is as danger- 
ous to natvisal honour as to female virtue. 
The, woiiiun who admits of one familiarity, 
seldom knows where to stop, oi what to refuse ; 
and when the counsels of a groat country give 
way ^ in a single instance — when they ,piice ni*e 
inclined to snt)miasioh — evCry .step accelerates 
the rapidity of ^hc descent. — Junius, 
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[Thi 0 iipeedh Irom vbioh tb« ftilloviiDg ^xiracts aro 
chosen aras deliTered onetbe d7th of ^aanary^ 1844, in 



dtoM for Politioal oonspihioy w sedmon, trial 
oonun^ddeci od tiie Idth of J«ddbrr, a long pro^ 
Umiiifliy d^y, and no IoB0il|an3imsW0r6ooiimunad 
in tho exwination of witiiea«« and t^e speeches of 
oounsoli lit^Bbon, Whiteside, and dthen of the 
leading advocates at the Insh**llar being heard on ho- 
half of their respective olientl Daaiet tVConnOn con- 
ducted his own defence ; But despite all the eloquenoo 
expended ox^the ease, the jury, on the 12ih of Febroaiy, 
returned a verdict of Guilty against all the defendaxds,** 
£iome dday, howerer, having arisen out of proceedings 
on motion for a now trial and other causes, judgment, 
was not pronounoed till the dflth of May, vAien 
0 Connell was sentenced to a j ear^s iinprisonmen^nd 
a fine of £2,000 ; the others (with the exception of the 
Eev. Thomas Tieiney, on whom*judgment was remitted) 
to niDo months' imprisonment and a fine of £60 each, 
nndmll wore bound over to koep the peace for seven 
jeais. Upon these sentences the defendants wgre at 
once committed to prison ; but on the 0th of August, 
Shod, Lord John Bussell, and othcrswcallei upon Go- 
vennnent to release them fi om imprisonment, and hi 
consemience ol thur appeal, tha House of Lord# on 
tho 4tft of Pelnuary, reversed the judgment on Mr. 
O'Conhell and his co- defendants. The prisoners wore 
at once released from confinement ; but one not unim< 
poi tant result of the trial was, that the agitation for 
leppal of tho Union, and other evtromo measures ad\o- 
Ccitcd by the party of O’Connell, was much abated. Tho 
speech of 8hoil is of great length, and therefore the 
exordium, poroiatio>'^.n4 othe^of the more important 
passages m it are sit wat can be given here. It is, how- 
c\er, hoped that tho line of argument adopted by tho 
advocate will still bo bufiScion^y clear to rcnd|rtho 
speech, in its present form, a good Specimen of his 
poweis.] • f 

Defence of Mb. John O’Connell, 


J importanco of this case is not susceptible nine mouths. At the termination of every 
of exaggeration, and I do not speak in the * passage which was cited by him, he gave 
language of hyperbole when I say that tho utterance to expressions of strong resentment 
attention of tho empire is directed to the spot against thetnen by whom seijtiments so noxious 
in which we are assembled. How great is the were circulated^ in languagc^most onvenomed< 
trust reposed* in you — ^how great is the task If, gentlemen of the juryi his anger was not 
which 1 have undertaken to perform P Con- sinwlated ; if his indignation was not merely 
scions of its magnitude, X have risen to address official ; if he spokQ as ho felt, how does it come 
you, not unmoved, but unmsmayed; no — not to^pass that no single step was ever taken by 
unmoved — for at, this ^moment how many inci- him for the puiposo of arresting the ])rogress of 
dents of my own political life coipe back upon an evil represented by him tjp bo so calamitous P 
me, when I look upon my great ipolitic^ bene- He told you that the waa traversed by 

factor, my deliverer, and my friend ; but of tho incendiaries who set fire to wa passions of thp 
emotion by which I acknowledge myhelf to be people; the whole fabric of socfBtjr, according to 
profoundly stirred, although I will* uot permit ^tho Attorney-General, for the last nine months 


i fixing estimatb pftny pwu fimultieB, but from 
thorough couYt^iP pf the mnctosuce of wf 
eUMt I huow. 1 appoor in sort not 
onfy gu advocate hut n vfitpesu before you. 

I huonr hiin|p I# innooent of the misdeeds laid 
t<f hhf cherfe^ sftme blood |h>fgHirough 
their vein8-*-tha same feeling drenhi^ through 
their hearts: tl^ son and j^e fotlmr are in all 

* political ^ nWKf and with the fhther 

I ha^ toiled in no dishonourable companionship 
fi# more than half my life in that great work, 
^which it is^dds chief pr^uie that it was con» 
ceiyed in the eipiriteof peace — ^tbat in tho spirit 
of peace it was carried out— and that in the 
spirit of, peace it was brought by him to its 
glorious cdUsummdtion. 1 am acquainted with 
every feature of his Character, with his thoughts, 
hopes, tbhvs, ^aspirations. I have— if T may 
.venture *to say-— d full cognisance of every 
pulsation of bis heart. I know — I am sure as 
that I am a living man — that from the sangui- 
emy misdeeds imputed to him he shrinks with 
abhorrence. It* is tins pcrfluaajon— profound, 
impassioned — and I trust that it will prove 
contogious — which will su&tain me in the midst 
of thfi exhaustion incidental to this lengthened 
trial; will enable me to overcome the illness 
under which I am at this moment labouring: 
will raise me to the height of this great argu- 
ment, and lift me to a levd with tho lofty topics 
which I shall have occasion to treat in resisting 
a prosecution, to which in the annals of crimmal 
jurisprudence in this country no parallel can be 
found. Gentlemen, the Attorney-General, in a 
statement of eleven or twelve hours’ duration, 

I read a long series o^extracts from speeches and 
publications, extending over a period of nearly 
nine months. At the termination of every 

* passage which was cited by him, he gave 
utterance to expressions of strong resentment 
against the tncu by whom seijtiments so noxious 
were circulated^ in language •’most envenomed* 
If, gentlemen of the jury, his anger was not 
sinwlated ; if his indignation was not merely 
official ; if he spokg as he felt, how does it come , 
to^pass that no single step was ever taken by 
him for the puiposo of arresting the progress oP 
an evil represented by him tp be so c^amitous P 
He told you that the coumtiy was truversed by 
incendiaries who set fire to GiO passions of thp 
people; the whole fabric of society, according to 


myself to be subdued by it, solicitude forms no 
part. I have great reltonco upon you — upon 
the ascendancy of principle* over prqji/dicc in 
your minds; and 1 am not MMuwly without 
reliance upon myself, t do not sjis^ak iq 
language of vain-glorious self-complacency when 
1 say this. I know that T nm surrounded by 
men infinitely superior to foe in every forensic, 
and in almost every intellsotual qualification. 
My confidence is derived, not^ from^ any over- 


has been ip a blaze; wherefore then did ho 
stand with folded arms to gaze at the confiagra- 
tionP Where were the Castie fire-engines — 

» where was the indictment — and of n ojji^io 
information what* had become P Is there npt 
too much reason to think that a pi eject was 
formed, or rather that a plot was concocted, to 
decoy the traversers, and that a connivance, 
amounting almost to sanction, was deliberately 
adopted as a part of the policy of* the govern- 
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xnent, in ordh^ to betray the trat^rsoifs into 
indiscretions of 'srhich advantam* Wes» in due 
time, to be taken? 1 have beaild it said tbnt it 
vras eriminal to tell the pec^de to **bide their 
time;”* but is the goveramigit i 6 ^^bide |ts 
time/* in order to inm ^pcffilSx elndtemmit to 
account P The public prosecsM ^rho giteS >91 
indirect enconragemezrt to agiMion. hi order ^ 
that he may afterwards more efiwnalW fall' 
upon it, bears some moral affinity to the in- 
former, who provokes the crime wh&e 
denunciation his igdominious livlUhood is 
rived. Has the Attomey^enbfal adopted a 
course worthy of his great o£ 5 lca*-worthy of the 
ostensible he^ of the Irish J)ar, and the repre- 
sentative of its intellect in.the House of Com- 
mons? Is it befitting that th^'si^ssor of 
Saurin, and of Plunltet, jvho shoula **keep 
watch and ward” from his high station over th^ 
public safety, should descend to the performahee 
of functions worthy only of a commissary of the 
French police ; and in place of being the sentinel, 
should become the *' Artful Dodger” of the state? 
Bui whnt, you may ask, could be the motive 
I of tlio light lionourablo gentleman for pursuing 
I the course 1)0 has adopted, and for whVh no 
exjilancition has been attempted by him P Ho 
could not have obtained any advantage sig- 
nally serviceable to his party by proi^ecuting 
Mr. Duffy or Dr. Gray for strong articles in 
thfir newspapers ; or by prosecuting Mr. IBteele 
or Mr, Tierney fur attending unlawful assem- 
blies. He did not fish with lines — if I may avail 
mysdf of an illustration derived from the habits 
of my constituents at Duugarvan — ^but oast a 
wide and nicely constructed^ammel-iietjiu order 
that by a kind dt miraculous oatch ho might 
I take the gieat agitator-leviathan himself, a« 
member of parliament — Mr. Steele, three editors 
df newspapers, and a pair of priests, in one 
stupendous haul together. But there was an- 
other object still more imjportont to be gained. 
Had the Attorney-General prosecuted indivi- 
duals for the use of violent language, or* for 
c attending unlawful meetings, each individual 
^ would have been held responsible for his ojvn 
acts ; but in a prosecution for conspiracy, which 
is open to every one of the objections applicable 
to constructive treason, the acts and the speeches 
of one man are given in evidence against 
another, althoifgh the latter may have h^n at 
the distance of a hundred miles when the cir-f 
oumstances used against him as evidence, and 
* of which ho had no sort of *oognizauce, took 
place. By prosecuting Mr. O’Oonnell for a con- 
^spiracy, tlm Attomey^Goneral treats him ox-* 
actly as it he were the editor *of the Nation, the | 
editor of the Freeman, and the editoi^ of the I 
Pilot indeed, if five or six other editors of i 
newspapers in the country had been joined os I 

* Onoof tfis songs of the If uiion Is entitled **Bicle 

your Time.” 


kaversem, fim eviMfyBnehi ihair 
O^Co^eil wfnddM held 
one Xhi^iah gerrfieman, 1 Wiev^ upon tS«t 
jury. It a proBSentionr d^r a 
institn^ the Anti^OoA Iiaw lieague 

itf England Wotstd b$ not think it verj^ hard 
indeld th%t Kr. Cftibden and ahbtfld 

be hdd anew^Ue every e^iole in the 
OhrordoUf in the and in Sun t Bow 
large a portion of the case the Drown depends 
upon this imjjlicati^ of Mr. O'Oonnell with 
three Dublin mewapapoM? He is acodsed of 
^conspiring with men who certainly never con- 
aspired with each other* For those who know 
anything of news|mpers hre aware that they are 
*mefrcantile speculations-^the property in them 
is held by shares — and that the very ciroum- 
stanoe of i£eur ^ing engaged in the same poli- 
tics alienates the proprittors fVom each other. 
Ther pay their addresses to the samo biis- 
tresi, and cordially detest each other. I 
remember to have heard Mr. Barnes, the cole- 
brgted editor of the newspaper, once 

ask Mr. Kogers what manner of man was a 
Mr. Tomkins? to which Mr. Rogers replied, 

** ho was a dull dog, who read the Mmmivf/ 
Herald.** Let us turn for a moment fiom the 
repeal Jlo the anti-repeal party. You would | 
smile, I think, at the wjggestion that Mr. i 
Murray Mansfield ^ and SfrTlemmy Sheehonf j 

should enter iflto a conspiracy together. Those 
genflemen would be themselves astonished at 
the imjfiutation. • Suppose them to bo both 
members of the Conservative Association ; would 1 

that circumstance be sufficient to sustain, in ' 
the judgment of men of plain sense, the charge 
of conspiracy upon them.'^ Gontlcmon, the 
relation in which Mr. Duffy, Mr. Bdrreti, and 
Dr. Gray stood to the Repeal Association, is | 
exactly same as that in which Mr. Staunton, 
the proprietor of the WtMy lieqisftr, stood 
towards the Catholic Association. lie was 
,pald for his advertisements, and his newspaper 
contained emancipation new/), and was sent to 
ihbae who desiredfio receive it. Mr. Staunton 
is now a member of the Repeal Association ; 
he xriU tell you that hie connection with that 
l)ody is precisely of the same character as that 
which existedfwith the celebrated body to which 
I have referred; he will pnwe to you, that over 
his papef Mr. CVConuell exercises no sort of , 
control,^ and that all that is done by him in 
reference to his paper, is the result of his own 
free au^ unbiassed will. The speeches made at 
the Association and public meetings were re- 
ported by % 1 iff In the, same manner as in the 
o&ec pubhc journals ; he is not a conspirator ; 
the Government have not treated him as such. 
Why? Because there were no poems in his 

^ ! r 

* The proprietor of»tho Bvtnxny Paclfi. 
t Thepropnetor of the Evening MaxL .Both high 
Conservanvss. ^ ^ \ ^ 
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piq[>ee lik0 IC^oiy 

m direct 0fg?Qn4<m to % 

Mr. O'OoniiicB, and 
e:y)f688ed^4e i|p^tie|d 

Gantiiemeii, X |iavc eoid eaofijj^ yoikito aliofr 
how formidabto le tide dootritja^^ oM9pira<gir^ 
of leg^ ocoej^inuaif-'-''^^ rioted 

fk&m an 1104^8 aotuid 
ym ftiriher lunr oaiftious joit ought to bo ' 
fiodiug dgihtttof your fSSDiowxciiizens 
that diarge. The defhndtuta are inmoted Ibr 
conspiracy, and for nothing e^f#. No ooants 
are inserted &r attending unlawftil ammblies* 
The Attorney-General wants a conviction lof e^ 
conspiracy, and nothing else. He has deviated 
in these pariicnlara from Snglislx usage. • Xif 
indictments for a conspiracy, connts for attend- 
ing nnlawfol assemblies arc in £nghind uni- 
formly introduced, i^pglish juries have almost 
uniformly manifested an aversion to find men 
guilty of a conspiracy. Talco Hemy HnnVs 
case as an example. When that case^was tried 
England was in a pexilous conmtlon.* It had 
been proved before a secret dbmmiitoo of ^lihe 
House of Commons, of which thq present Earl 
of Derby, the father of Lord Stanley, was the 
chairman, that large bodies of men were* dis- 
ciplined at night in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, and made familiar with the use of arms. 
An extensive org^isAtion^mdstcd. Yast public 
assemblies were held, accompanied with every 
icYoluiionary incident in furiherapee of a revo- 
lutionary object — ^yet, an English jujjy would 
not find Henry Hunt guilty of a conspiracy, 
but found him guilty, on the fourth count of 
the indictment, for attending an unlawfhl as- 
sembly. Some of the Chartists were not found 
Lniilty of a conspiracy, but wore found guilty 
iiimn counts from which the word ** conspiracy” 
is left out. Ucntlomen, the promises of Mr. 
Pitt, when the Union was carried, have not 
been fulfilled — the prospects presented by 
him in his magnificent dedamatiou have 
not been realized; but, if in so many other 
regards wo have sustained a most grievous 
disappointment— if English capital has not 
adventured here^if XJpglishmen have preferred 
sinking their fortunes in the rocks of Mexico, 
rather than embark them in speculations con- 
nected with this fine but unfortunate country — 
yet, from the Union let one i^vantagft be at all 
events derived : Let English feelings — ^let Eng- 
lish principles— let English love of judiice— let 
English honor of oppression — let English 
detestation of foul play — ^Ic^ English loathing 
of constructive crime, find its vsojibwmongst us ! 
But. thank God, it is nob to Euglaxsd that^Ilim 
driven exclusively to refer for a salutary example 
of the avoision of twelve honest men to prose- 
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^ lnfiwiot clc^ tut^er 



cutions*for conspiracy. •You remember the 
* Tlu^pong was set out at full in,the mdictihent. 


«a^on i they were 
but they were 
agreat politi- 
‘ 'a govem- 

^ ie ** m^mrts of 

lrele.n|,” ©f Ireland 

rosfe-^aMbjf^ ponrechin ftom idmost 
evepe dsHr^ .in ihe country, rimonstrating 
a|ti|Uit wUdi was represented as 

^hostile to tS» liberties of the coan^, and as a 
great stretehftf'tilie prerogative of the crown. 
The jury did i£eir duty, tkwi reAuied to convict 
the traxgrsers. The Oa^dios at that 

time, heated fielings of parttsanship, wore 

rash euQUglu to wi^ fbr a convietion. Fatal 
miitakd! * A f^recedent would have been created, 
«whiob wbuld socjp^ have been* conveited into 
l^tice against themselves. Gentlemen, we 
are living in times of* strange poHtical vicissi- 
|ade.^ God forbid that I should ever live to see 
the ti[me-~-(£6r Hate to see ascendancy of every 
kind)^God forbid that I should ever Uve to see 
the time, or that our children should ever live to 
SCO the time, when there shall be arrayed four 
Catholic judges at a trial at bar upon that 
bench, when the entire of the Government bar 
who shall be engaged in a public prosecution 
shall b^ Boman Catholic ; and when a Catholic 
Gio^^n solicitor shall strike eleven Protestants 
fiom the special jury list, and leave twfivc 
Boman Catholics in that box. X reassert it, 
and exclaim again, in all the sincerity of my 
heart, that I pray that such a spectacle never 
shall be exhibited iz^this, the first criminal com t 
in the land. I know full wall the irrepressible 
tendency of tho power to abuse. Wo have 
I witness^ strange things, and strange things 
we may yet behold. It is tho duty, the solemn 
duty-^it is tho interest, tho paramount interest 
— of every one of us, before and above every- 
thing else, to secure the great foundations of 
libuty — in which we all have an equal concern 
— from invasion, and to guard against tho ^ 
creation of a precedent which may enable some 
future Attorney- General to convert the Qneen*if 
Bench into a star-chamber, and commit a fur- 
ther inroad upon the principles of the constitu- 
tion. GenUemeu, it is my intention to show 
you that my client is not guilty of any of the 
1^ conB'{>iracies charged in the indictment ; and in 
doing so X friiall bnvc occasion to adveri to tho 
several proceedings that have been adopted by 
the Qovermuent, and to tho evidence that has 
been laid before you. But before 1 proceed to 
that head of the* divisibn which I have traced 
out for myself, I shall show you what the ob- 
ject of my client really w;\s ; I shall show you 
that that object was a legal one, and that it 
was by leg^ means that he endeavoured 4io 
attain it. The Attorney-General, *in a speech 



of lengfth^bdt noi loztger tban tb0 

greoiiii€|89 of the ocoasion j^oetified — 

adm’tedio a great numbei* of df?^r8i$ed iqpioe, 
quoted the speeches of Sir Bobort Veel and of 
Lord jrobn Bosscll — adverted to the report of 
the secret committoe of the Hdnse«of Lords %a 
1797 * and referred to the great era of Irish 
Parliaxnentarj independence, 1762. ^at be 
should have been so multifari&na a*d disour* < 
stve, I do ^ot eoroplaui. In a ease of ibis 
incalculable importance we should bid: for light 
wherever it can bo found. I shall^o somewbati 
farihor than the year 1782 ;»battdp not imagine 
that I mean to enter into any«lengthened nai** • 
rative or elaborate expatiation. Loi|g tracts 
of time may bo swiftly irdver8cd* « I do not 
thiuk that any writer has^iven s moro accu* 
lato or more interesting account of^tho Hist 
struggle of Ireland fbr assortidh of her^i 
lights than Sir Walter Scott* He was a Tory, j 
lie was bred and born, \)erhapa, in somo dis* J 
I dish for Ireland; but when ho came among^ : 
us, Ills opinions underwent mateiial altoa- 
tion. The man who could fcpwk of Scotland 
in those noble lines which were cited in the 
courbo of this trial, with so much passion at 0 
attachment, mado a just allowance for tlioso 
who felt for the land of tlioir birth tho same 
just omotion. In his life of Swift, ho says, 
Molyneui, tho friend of Lock© and of liberty, 
published in 1698, ** Tho case of Ireland being 
bohnd by Act of Parliament in England, stated,'* 
ID which ho showed with great force, " that 
the right of legislation, of which England made 
so oppressive a use, was neither jusiiGahle by I 
the plea of conquest, pur^ase, or precedent, | 
and was only submitted to from incapacity of | 
efTecinal resistance. Tho tem^ior of tho English 
House of Commons did not brook these remon-* 
Strances, It was unanimously voted that these 
bold and pernicious assertions wcid caloulated 
to shake tlio subordination and dependence of 
Ireland, as united and anueiiod for ever to tho 
Crown of England ; and the vote of the Tlqnso 
was followed by an address to tho Queen, com- 
plaiuing that although the woollen trade was 
« the staple manufacture of England, oyc^ whfch 
her legislation was accustomed to watch with 
the utmost earn, yet Ireland, which was de- 
pendant upon, and protected by, England, not 
wutented witl^ the linen manufacture, the 
liberty whereof was indulged to her, presumed 
Ulso to apply her credit and capital to tho* 
weaying of her own wool and woollen cloths, 
to^ the great detriment of England. Not a 
voice was laiselt in the British House of Com-« 

« xnons to c(!|{k]itiraaict maxims . equally impolitic 
and tyrannical. In acting upon these commer- 
cial restrictious, wrong was hoapea iipop wrong, 
and insult was added to injury — with this 
advaniage on the side of the aggressors, ihat 
they could intimidate the people cl Ireland into 


eHoTCoe by raising, to ^1^^ 

the cry of * rebel,’ and * Jaogl^te/ ” 

Swift' came to laelund in 1714, He at 
devoted Himself ta Hterar:^ oceupations; btit at 
length Hh indignation was aipused Iqr wp 
monstrous swroufi^ which were InHiot^d upon 
bis country. » pe wnh so excited by the iujus^ 
tico wHich^he abhorred, that be eo^d not 
bear etclaitning to bis friend B^ny, ** Bo not 
the yillankn of men %at into your Hesh In 
1720, he publisHed e proposal mr the use of 
Irish tnaimfa(4t>re, uxhl was charged with bay|pg 
endeavoured to create ho*8tiUty between different 
sdasses of his Majesty’s subjects^ono of the 
charges preferred in this very indicimeut. At 
4ba2i time the judges were dependant upon 
the^Orown. They did not possess tJiat “ fixity 
of tenure ” whidh i§ a secnnty for their public 
virtue. They are now ||0 longer, thank Qod, 

" tenants at will.” They may be miatakan— 
they, may bo blinded by stiong emotions — but 
corrupt they cannot bo. The circumstance 
detailed m ihb following pa<«sage in tho life of 
Sv^ft could noUby possibility occur in modem 
times. “ Tho storm which jSwift had driven 
was not long in bursting. It was intimated 
toLoid Chief Justice Whitshed by a person m 
great oflice” (this, if I remember right, was tho 
expre'^aton used by Mr. Boss, in reference to a 
great unknown, who soivtHiim heie), that 
Swift’s pamphlet was published for the pur- 
pose of setting the two kingdoms at variance ; 
and it was reebmiponded that tho printer should 
be presented with the uttermost rigour. Whit- 
shed was not a xierson to neglect such a hint, 
and tho arguments of Government were so suc- 
cessful tb^t tho grand juiicB of the county and 
city x)resonted the Dean's pamphlet as a sedi- 
tions, factions, and virulent libel. Wateis, the 
printer, was seized and forced to give great 
bail; but, upon his tiial, the jury, though some 
pains had boon bestowed in selecting them, 
brought him in not guilfy; and it was not 
•Until they wore worn out by tho Loid Chief 
Jt^ticc, who detained them clcvon hours, and 
sent the 1 nine ti&es to reconsider their ver- 
dict, that they, at length, reluctantly left the 
matter in lus hands, hf a special verdict ; but 
the measures, of Whitshed were too violent tu 
be of service to the Government; men’s minds 
revolted qgainst his iniquitous conduct.” Sir 
WtUtor Scott thch proceeds to give an account * 
of the famous Drapiei’s Letters. After speak- 
ing of tho fiist three, Sir Walter Scott says, 

•• It WHS now oHrious, Horn the temper of 
Ireland, ihjtk|hn true point of difference between 
ihp two co^intries might safely be brought before 
tho public. In tho Drapier’s fourth letter, ac- 
cordiugly, S\\ ift boldly treated of the royal pre- 
rogative, of tho almost exclusive employraont of 
natives of England in places of trust and 
emolument in Ireland^ pf the dependence of 
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01 bifidinfir hei* bv tbe lb.M of a. nfn*f{49Vf^4>. ^ 4 a <^^4. . 


of bi&ding her by the IhM c£ a paril^iat & 
vrhhh. she htid ao representa^kai.*’ Aji^^ gentle- 
meni is it a ^aesuoli tc^ beUt ef the to efty 
whether if Ireland here fio effictiye^^reaen^* 
tiou<— if the wieheit end ftelipge ef ivpre- 
eentofttyee of Ireland upon Irbh queetiotis are 
hdd to be of no aceoaat--4f the tzl^ repre- 
sentation is utterly merged In the I^OgHsh, and 
the Minister does not, b> a jildieiOuS pdli^, 
endearonr to counteract iU-ns be mighi^ iu the 
opinion of many men, eb^ej^uhlly oo — ^is hot ihe 
practical result exactly the same as if Iceland i 
had not a single representative in Parliament? 


tl do not know, genilkm^y ^heitcr his naine 
waa tlobinson, but it bu^t to have betnw^ 
^ And the p(j>pIo sdM. sfiallionatW 
die who hatia v^onght iny gttfftt salVhtion in 
Israel F Go4i forbid f As thd tord Uveth 
there shall^Mt one hair of hm hheo ^ W the 
ground, for he hlth wro^ht with God inis day; 
so the people rescued Jbuiithan, tmi ba died 
hob/’ Thus admdhislied hf veiue, law, and 
Scripture, ilU grand jury, assembled. It was 
in vain that tpe Lcgd Chief Jti^Uoe Whttshed, 
who had denonnoed the Dean’s former tract as 
seditions^ and procured a verdict againCt the 


Geutlemeli, Swift oddressbd ^e people, of« prisoner, exerted himself upon a similar oeba- 
Ireland upon this great topic, in language^ as sion. Tho^jlour Ibf intimidation was passed, 
strong as any tliat Dauiel ^O’Conndl has cm- Sir Walter Sfeott, tftler deiailfag instances of 
ployed. “Tho remedy.” he says, *^18 Wholly in violeflce of l^tshed, and describing the 
yous hands. ... By the laws of God, of of the Deanes letters, says :— *• Thus vic- 
imtions, and of your country, you are,, and torioualy terminated t#o first grand struggle for 
ought to be, as freo a people as your brethren independence of Ireland. The eyes of the 
in England.” This tract,” says Sfr Walter kingdom were ifow moved with onC consent 
Scott, “ pressed at once upon the real meeits upon the man by whose unbending fortitude 
of the question at issue, and the alarm was and pre-eminent talent this triumph was ac- 
instautly taken by the English* Government, complislied. The Drapier’s head became a 
the necessity of sui.poriing whose domination sign- his portrait was engraved, worn upon 
devolved upon Oarterefc,who was just landed; ottd handkerchiefs, struck upon medals, and din- 

accordingly a proclamation was issued -offering played in every possible manner as the 

£300 reward for iW discovery of tho author of rator df Ireland.” Well might that epithet 

the Diapicr’h fourth letter, dc’^oriped as a wicked « grand ” bo applied to the first great atrngglo 

ami malicious paniphlei, containing several ofthe people ofireland by that immortal Scoteh- 

aediiious and scandalous pa^sogbs, highly re- man, who was himself so « grand of soul,” and 

fleeting upon his Meyesty and his Miiiislerf., ^ho of mental loftiness, as well as of the mog- 

and tending to alienate tho afibctioiis of his nificcnce of external nature, had a perception 
good subjects in England and Ireland •from go fine— and well might our own Graituu, who 
each other.” Sir Walter, aRer mentioning one ^as so great and iTO good, iu referring to his 
or t\^o interesting anecdotes, says, - 5 -“ When own achievement in 1782, address to tho spirit 
the bill anaiiibt tho printer of tho Drapier’s 'of Hwift and to the spirit of Molyneiix his 
Letters was about to be pi esented to the gland enthusiastic invocation— and may not L ip 
jiiiy. Swift addres«>C(l to that body a paper g^ch a cmve as Giis, without ii reverence, offer 
entitled Seasonable Advice,” exhorting them op my pinycr, that of the Spirit by which the 
to icmemher the st 6 ry of tho Leyone mode by pool of Henry Giattan was itself intlamcd. 

which tho wolves were placed with the sheeps cve\y remnant in the bosoms of my countrymen 

on condition of parting with their shepherds j^ay not be extinguished. A prosecution was 

and mastiffs, alter which ihi^ ravaged the flick j,ot instituted against the great consinrators of ' 

at pleasure.” A few spirited verses, addressed 17 ]^, The English minister had been tHught^ 
to the citizens largb, and enforcing similar i^ tho struggles between England and her 
topics, are subscribed by tho Drapier’s initials, colonies a lesson from adversity, that schCol- 
and are doubtless Swift’s own composition, niistrcss, the only one from whom ministers- 
alluding to tlie charge that bo bad gone too fai ever learn anything — who charg< s 60 much 
in leaving the discussion of Wood’s project, to bloody so much gold, and such torrents of tears, 
treat of the alleged dependence of Hcland. ile Vor her instructions. In reading the bistoiy of 
concludes in these lines — that time, and in tracing the gradual descent of 

Tf, then, oppi o‘!slon has not qi^te subdued <, Engldud from the tone of despotic dictation to 

sS'r,sssSs.s'‘.j".r”A- . 

4ii(i don^t dosorvo and woiVt bring dow^youi luiijr- to the ignominious confession 01 aefeut, now 
tf >et to virtue you ha^o aomo precenco — • many painful considerations are presented to 

If yetyouaro not lo^ttocommohscme, os ! If in time— if the English minister in 

A«swt your pati lots m your own dottiico; • , j “ « 

That stupid < ant, “He went ioo lor," despisp, time bad listened to tho eloquent warnings 01 

And kdbw that to be bhivo is to be wi&o ; * Chatham, or to the still more oracular admoni- 

tms of Edmund Bmkc, what a wrld of woo 


ployed. ” Tho remedv^” he says, ‘^is Wholly in 
yous hands. ... By tho laws of God, of 
nations, and of your country, you are,, and 
ought to be, as free a people as your brethren 
in England.” “ This tract,” sa^s Sfr Walter 
Hcott, ** pressed at once upon the real meiitB 
of the question at issue, and the alarm was 
^ instantly taken by the English* Government, 
tho necessity of supporting whose domination 
devolved upon Carteret, who was just landed; ottd 
accordingly a proclamation was issued <*offering 
£300 reward ior tK discovery of tho author of 
the Diapicr’ii fourth letter, dc‘^onJ)ed as a wicked 
and malicious pamphlet, containing s€|yeral 
aediiious and scandalous pa^sagfis, highly re- 
flecting upon his Miyesiy and his Miirisiers, 
and tending to alienate tho affections of his 
good subjects in England and Ireland •from 
each otlier.” Sir Walter, after mentioning one 
or two interesting anecdotes, says,*^— “ When 
the bill against tho printer of tho Drapier’s 
Letters w«is about to be picscnted to the giand 
jiiiy, Swift addres«>cd to that body a paper 
entitled *• Seasonable Advice,” exhorting them 
to icmemher the st6ry of tho Leyone inode by 
which tbo wolves were placed with the sheeps 
on condition of parting with their shepherds 
and mastiffs, alter which ihi^ ravaged the flick 
at pleasure.” A few spirited verses, addressed 
to the citizens largb, and enforcing similar 
topics, are subscribed by tho Drapier’s initials, 
and are doubtless Swift’s own composition, 
alluding to tlie charge that bo had gone too fai 
in leaving the discussion of Wood’s project, to 
treat of we oUegod dependence of Iceland. lie 
concludes in these lines — 

Tf, then, oppi o‘!slon has not qi^te fsubHuod <1 
At once your prudonco and y 6 ur grati«tido 
If >ou yonraelves conapho not you.^'jaiWng— 

And don't dosorvo and wofl't bring dow^youi luiiy- 
tf > et to virtue you hax 0 somo preconco— * 

If yet you nro not lo^t to commoh tense, 

A«siat your patiiots in your own doit-iice ; 

That stupid <ant, “ He wentioo lar,” despise, 

And kdbw that to be bhivo is to be wi&o ; » 

Think bow he struggled for yomr liberty, 

And gi*^ him heedom while yoiu^elvcs aro £roo. 




wot 44 1|^ :1]^ ^voided! B; ' 

dennented, ai^d lost., 

followed htt pet^lnoii. The 
^we were lost ; bnt Ireland was e$!vei by . 
t{^ tinidy . recognition of the great {>rinciple on 
Which her independence Wae. fotinded; 
Attorney-General was found ooldT to 

pmecute Flood imd Grattan fbf a pbnepnr^. . 
With what Coom would tw;elTd .Iriehnm 1iim\ 
repudiated the preenmptuoua fa)|cuoniBj^ 
whom BUctT an enterprmv.Bhould ^have 
attempted; Irishmen ih^ felt that" they hod 
a coqntiyf they ahted nnder Ihe Influence 
of that instinet of nationdUty/'trhioh« for nia 
providential purposes, the aawlt of xoii^re has 
implanted in us. We were .then a na4iionr-we 
were not broken into fragments -by those dis- 
sensions by which we are onoecOnf^hled and 
degraded. If we were eig^t million^ of Pro- 
testants (and. Heaven forgive me, there are* 
moments when, looking at the* wrongs done ‘to 
my country, I have been betrayed intp the 
guilty desire that we all wore) but, if we wen 
eight millions of Protestants, ^onld we be used 
as we are P Should we see every office of dig- 
nity and emolument in this country filled by 
the natives of the sister island P Should we see 
the just 6xpenditui*e requisite for the improve- 
ineut of our country denmd P Should we see 
the quit and crown rents of Ir^nd applied to 
the improvement of Charing Cross, or of Wind- 
so|[ Castle P Should we suhndt to the odious 
distinctions between Englishmen and Inshmon 
introduced into almost every act of leg^ation P 
Should we boar with an Arms Bill,, by which 
the Bill of Eights is set at nought P Should we 
brook the misapplicatioiy of a Poor Law P 
Should we allow Ithe Parliament to proceed as 
, if wo had not a voice in the legislature P Should ,, 
we submit to our present inadequate representa- 
tion P Should wo allow a new tariff to be in- 
troduced, without <giviog ns the 8%bt^st equi- 
valent for the mahifest loss wo have sustained P 
And should wo not peremptorily require that 
the Imperial Parliament should hold psrio- 
• dical sessions for the transaction of Irish busi*. 
ness in the metropolis of a powerful, and, as;, it 
^\ben would bo, an undivided .country P But we 
arc prevented by our wretched re|i|;iou8 distinc- 
tions from co-operating for a single object, by 
which the honour and sul^tantaal interest of 
our country can be promoted. Fatal, disastrous, 
detestable distinctions! Detestable, bemuse,, 
they are not only repugnant to the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, and substitute for the 
diarities of religion the rancorous antipathies 
of sect; but beaauiie they practically reduce us«' 
** to a bolonial depe^ency, make the Union a 
name, substituto^r a real union a tie of^aroh- , 
ment which ai^^j^t m|ght sunder*— convert a 
nation into an make us the ibot- 

stool of the Hinii^i tho secam of England, and 


. the ^mmijs^ati^u nf 
only Europe' 

distbvistlcns ‘Mwyen Pkuteatoul^iipl' 
are perii#ted1i0;4K^ luGeno^y^^ 

Luther trans]toi|. .J^e S6nptui^^ in 
wh$^ Ci^1{|h aj^ iu the 

lahd^, ttte prii^a and .the. 8^. Barthofo- 

xaewss whenoe i^e forafist^^ 

of one of fhnptiou^^ pf 

and . thu, ^st;^ ministeiii^ -^of the; court, 
were barbarously d^hrm^^r-^tbe 'Mutual wrongs 
I done by Cathoilic Biotestai^ ore forgiven 
and forgotten,^ while wejl nuidinj^ that we are, 
i^arrayed by that fod fia^^oiam whi<ffir driven 
from every other country in Europe, bus found 
^ refoge here, predipitaU oursdves upon each 
other in those encoUntm of sectarian ferodty 
in 'which our country, bleeding and lacerated, 
is trodden under foot. We convert the Island, 
that ought to be one bf^tiie most fortunatp in 
the ^ea, into a receptacle of degradation and 
suffering ; counteract. the designs of Providence, 
and enter inta a conspiracy for the frustration ! 
of ^be beneficent designs of God. { 

[Mr. Sliofl h«n9 took a rapid mirv^^ of the mwth of 
ihe national feeling up to the time of O'Connell, pasBipg ^ 
on to vindloato the policy and professions of tno chim 
, defendant throughout the whole course of his career, 
and attempting to prove the alleged Boditioas mootings 
not to bd'suoh as they were represented in the indict- 
ment.] ^ 0 ^ 

I have already called attention to the fact 
thati'none uf, the gentry of the country wore 
brought|forward to state what the character of 
those meetings was. AU the. official persons 
exaroined'-Htmong whom were several of the 
high 'boxistablcs of the various districts — con- 
curred in Ktating that there was no violation of 
the pcace'^ at any of thorn. Indeed, the asser- 
tion of the Attorney-General was, that the | 
peace was kept — kept with the malevolent in- | 
tention of enabling the whole population to rise : 
at a gi'^n time, and establish a republic, of ! 

which Mr. O'Connell was to be the head. j 

Vorty-one of -these meetings were held — all of j 
thr same clmractoii; and at length a proclama- 
tion was determined on and issued for the 
purpose of putting a « stop,. to the Clontarf 
mc^ng. You have heard tiio remarks of Mr. 
O'Connell, im referenee to the coarse adopted 
towards j^at meeting, and to me they appear 
* extremel^ reasonuble. Notice of that meeting 
had been ^en for three weeks, yet the procla- 
mation *Sim not published until the day before 
that oh which it to have taken place. Mr. 

O’Goni&li did not ebaige the government, when 
acting in tliwwray, and delaying its measures 
tiK ^e lastmomen^with bemg capable of such 
an atrocious and (^stmetive attempt on the 
lives of the people, as might hate l^n perpe- 
trated by sending the army amongst an un- 
arms populace, if Ahe meetfog had taken place. 
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niiel^i^iintyi mi jjpvenv{ :f: 

deration lQr»;ai4 ^coni# Jo- 

a iW5Wl practicerHit%le,'iiif _ 
privy’- biilin'cil U lo - 

direetei to l)o ta 

l>eii^. of^^iSfe*S 

On iiiff 

issued. . 1 amliiijren^to iweretaad tiaPOiie^^ 
Baron Brady, ^k’hofis In 4^ hab^^ 

:it donnoils^ 'wat noj^ immmoped/ . The B 
TConoutable Anthony Bi<%a)r4 ]dlalro, a Boxnah 
()atholia gonttoman^ iR^o!^ ^ appointed' dhieif 
Remembrancer of ^the E)^clteq[ne)^ nnder a Tijry >j 
administration ^ the , intip^tO' friend of 
Marquis Wellealoy-^ii miyi trho had never 
appeared in public assemblies, or interfered in 
the proceedings of phbfio meeting — a man who 
had never uttered an indammatpry harangue 
in his life — ^tjj^at gentleman did not receive a 
summons. T will make ho comtaent*on thie 
omission of the government on this occasieli, 
but such undoubtedly is the fact. ^ I have told 
you who did not receive summonses, ai\d I shall 
proceed to state who did receive them. The 
Jlecorder of the city of Bublin — by whom the 
jury-list was to be revised he received a 
summons. In his ^department it was that an 
event most untoward, as respects the traversers, 
befell. It was suggested in this court that^he 
jury-list possibly might have lipen mutilated or 
decimated — for decimation it was-— hy Sn acci- 
dent — perhaps by a rat, as was suggested by 
one of tlio court. I am far from suggesting 
that there was any intentional foul pl|iy in this 
decimation; but that a large portion of the list 
was omitted is beyond a doubt* X state the 
fact and make no comment on it. Well/’ an 
application was made for the names of .the 
witnesses on the back of the document, on 
behalf of the ^aversers. One of the judges 
declared he thought it matter of right ; another 
of tlio judges intimated his opinion that it 
would be advisable for tiie crJwn to ftirni$h the 
list within a reasonable time. From that day 
to this the. list has nevSr been given: The, list 
of jurors is drawn 1^ ballot ; th^re are eleven 
Ga&olics upon it. Tliey are struck nff,, : Thq', 
trial comes on. A challenge , b put/^ tq the 
• array, upon the ground that/oVc-te^Jih,,pr .very 
nearly one-tenlb, of theju^yrHst^as 
One of the (!onri.exprepw;&^ 
challenge is a good one/ differ 

from him ; but when m > tri^ Jh.« 

instance of the croWa^'^jk^ w: judges givjs; 
an intimation ^,80 uneqmyS^raS to ther.bon- 
straction of the juiy Jiti;, perhaps it would' have 
been more e 4 ^sabla.C 9 r theicroWn to have dis- 
charged file order. Corn sp^al jury, and tohave 
directed the high 'sheriff of tlie city Id have 
KO<fXxvnr, * * 



its va^ness*' 

rable in tixe bign^V'^ 


.JimiRttrions 

^The ihdictbeait in 


has eveif 

Hardy's piwi^whbsd* trial laired ten or eleven 
days, doSB«nDt*exceed three dr jfeur pages ; but 
this indictment requires an effort of physical 
fcr<;o to lift it up.*, Oomhined with thi| indict- 
ment was a tremendous bill Of partiqhlars in 
^epiug with it. Gentlemon, tiie Aitornoy- 
ueneral, as I ha\Re already observed to yon at 
the outset of these observations, denounced the 
traversers at the close of almost every senienco 
that was uttered by him ; but it struck mo that 
it was only in reference to two of these charges 
that he broke forth in a burst of genuitio and 
truly impassioned indignation. Tiie first of 
tKb$e charges was^a conspiracy to diminish 
thehusincsel of a court of law. How well the 
great l^ord Chatham ezdaimed-^I rememberto 
have read it somewhere, but 1 forget where— 
Shake the whole constitution to the centre, 
and tbo lawyer will sit tranquil in his cabinet ; 
but touch a single tiircad in the cobwebs of 
Wcstminster-hall, and the o^msporated spider 
crawls . out in its dofonee.” The second great 
hit of the right honourable gentleman was 
made When ho charged Mr. O’Connell with ^ 
deplorable ignorance pf law, in stating certain 
prerogatives of the . crown.'N With respect, 
gentlemen, to the ai'lptratioh courts, the Society 
of Friends are as liable to an indictment for 
conspiracy as the defendants. The regulations 
under which the Quaker arbitration systoiii is 
carried on will bo laid before you ; and the • 
opinions of Xica'd Brougham, who has always 
been the strenuous advocate of the arbitration 
system, will, I am sure, have their due weight 
upon you. .With regard to ^r. O’Cenueirs 
alleged lUistako, respecting the ’power :of the 
Brown to issne writs — what is it after all but a 
project for swamping the House o? Commons, 
amdog^S to that of. Sir : Jainos Graham and 
my Lord Stanley, fqr swfon^ing the House of 
Lor^P The p&||;.{ruth .id Sove- 

reign hpa the'‘' a|Wract right to create licw 
boroughsl ;But,1bho exercise of that right lu jgHt 
ber^arded as inconsistent with the principles 
of ,tha constiintioh. ‘ Lord Denman and one of 
his late Majesty’s law advisers in tike House or 
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Ck>X]u»(ni#di 9 tbct]y avserted right to uisoo 
writs; and although that opinion wm repre- 
hended by Sir Charles Wetherell, I believe that 
of its being strict law there can bo littlcf doubt. 
But the real question between#the Attorney- 
Odneral and the traversers, and only on# to 
which you will be disposed to my muoj^regard, 
was raiscd>^y fhe Atj^|(hey-<3fitmerar when jbe 
said that there ezisl^ a dang5>rons ^conspiraoy^ 
of which the otgdet was to^ p?eparo thq great . 
body of the people to rise at a4iBignab»an<]^ to 
erect a Bangamaty of jrhich Daniel' 

Oponndl^ould HR^e^he^^. Gontlemei, 

" how do men piracdbd^who enjp^age in a guilty 
onterprisei^f tiP kindP They bind each other 
by solemn oaths. They areeworn to flecreoy, to 
silence, to deeds, or to death. They associate 
superstition with atrocity, ted heaven ir invoiced 
by them to ratify the covenants of hell. Tliey 
idx a day, an hour, and hold* their assemhlapidk 
in tho'^midsi of darkness and of solitude, and 
verify theroxolamation of the conspirator, in 
the langfuage of the great « observer of ohr 
nature t— 

OU, Conspiracy, 

AVlieio wilt thou And a cavctu dark cnoitgh 

'J'ohulo thy monbtroua vibago ^ 

^ How have the repeal oijnspirotora proceeded P 
Plvcry one of their nsaernblages have been open 
to the public. For a shilling, all they said, or 
did, pr thought, wore known to the Govormnent. 
Hvorything was laid bare and naked to the 
public eye; they stripped their minds in the 
public gaze. No oaths, no declaration, no ini- 
tiation, no form of any kind was resorted to. 
They did not even act Ifcgeihcr, Mr. Dufiy, 
liroprictor of the*N« flow, did not ettend a single 
mooting in the country. My client attended 
only three; Mr. Tierney, the priest, attended 
more than one. Itnrould haye been moie 
manly on the p^t of thi^ AttO]ney''GeneinI to 
have indicted Dr. Higgins or Dr. Oauiwoll, or, 
as he was pleased to designate them, Bishoj) 
Higgins and Bishop Cantwell. Well, why did 
he not catc'h a bishop — if not Cantwell, at all 

^ events Higgins P For three months we heard 
nothing but Biggins, Higgins, Higgins.” The 
Timcff was redolent of Higgius ; sometimes he 
was Lord Higgins, then be was Priest Higgins, 
aftpi wards Mr. Higgms, But wherefore is not 
this redoubted Higgins indicted, or why ^*d you 
not assail the great John of Tuom himself P 
He would not have shrunk from your persecu- 
tion, but, with his initre on* bis head and his 
orozier in his hand, he would have walked in his 
, pontifical yestmonts ipio gaol, end smiled dis- 
dainfuUy upon you. But yftu did not dare to 
attack him, but fell on a poor Mojiiagb£i priest, 
who only attended ouu meetiug, and only made 
one speech about tfw “ Yellow Ford,” for which 
Jrou should^ not include him in a conspiracy, but 


should make him professpr of rbetori^,^ Jfay- 
*nooth. Gentlemen, 4n €MM>ri|i<ius masy 'nf 
spee^es delivered by Mr. O’CenneQ wfthiii the 
last nine months has been laid before yocu 1 
think, however, yon will tome to the condnslbn 
that tHty ji>re ni|^ing more thA a repetition ot 
^o^opiniong wh^ he expressed in 3810; ted 
wh^ yon come to consider them in detf»h 7^^ 
will, i(am sure, be convinced that theS44ypejCKilies 
were not merely interspersed with {fences to 
peace and order, w^ a view to.Se8ei^ frbm the 
law, but thai there rnns, through the entire 
mass of thoAght that *came^ from the mind of 
Mr. O'Connell, a pervading love of order, and 
an iinafiected sentiment of abhorrence for the 
employment of any other than loyal, oonsti- 
iuliional, and pacific means for the attainment 
of his object. He attaches fully as much im- 
portance to the mbans as to the end. He de- 
clares that ho would nc^ purchase the repeal of 
the Union at the cost of one drop of blood. 
announces that the moment fife Government 
callB upon hkn to disperse his meetings, these 
ny^etings shall be dispersed. He docs but ask 
“ the Irish nation to back him ; ” for from that 
backing he atiticipates the only success to which, 
as a godd subject, as a good citizen, and as a 
good Christiau, he could aspire. But if, gentlo- 
meu, it bo suggested that in popular harangues 
obedience to the laws submission to au- 
thority are easily simulated, 1 think I may f(*dr- 
lessly usseit* that oi the charges ])referied 
agsAnst him«his life afibids the refutation. A 
man ccfinot weaV the mask of loyalty for foity- 
four years ; however skilfully constructed, the 
yiror will sometimes drop off, and the natiii dl 
truculence of the consphator must bo disclosed. 
You ma/ have heard many relcrenci‘s made to 
the year 1798, and sovoidl stanzas of a long 
poem have been read to you, in order to fasten 
them on Mr. O’Connell. It was in 1798 that 
the celebra/.od man was called to the bar, who 
was destined to play a part so conspicuous on 
the theatre of the world. He was in the bloom 
of youth— in the full Hush of life— the blood 
bbunded in his wiins, and in a frame full of 
vigour was embodied an equally elastic and 
athletic mind. Ho was in that season of life 
when men are most disposed to high and daring 
adventure. He had come fi*om those rocks and . 
mountains of which a desoription so striking I 
has appeared in 'the reports of the speeches ^ 
which have been read to you. He had listened, | 
os he says, to the great Atlantic, whoso surge 
rolls T]|^brokon from the coast of Labiador. Ho 
carried enthusiasni to romance ; and of the im- 
pressions tVW@h great; <)vent8 are calculated to I 
make upfin mind# like his, he was pecnliaily | 
susceptible. He was umvedded. He had given ' 
no hostages to the State. The consorvativo 
aftectious had not tied their ligaments tender, 
bat indissoluble, about his heart. There wa^ at | 
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iBat M on foot, guilty,, and before yon, ix> doteot a single ^ressioti'Mme 

deeplyi^^^, indeed, but not wholly homeless, solitary phiAse^whibh^refloets in reinotest 
The/pe&a iStat overhang the^ay of Bantry are degree npoii the Prote^ant religion. , .He has 
climiy 'visilAe from iveragh. - What , part was left all the contumely hea]^ npon the fom of 
taketi; in >^at d|trk adventure by tbis^nspira- 0]jr*istianiiyr iripoh. he , i^roftsiles utterly nn* 
tor of , sixty-nine P Curran luspectcdPr- he^^ed, and* the ]brotes|Bnt. Optra^Ve Bsoiety 
Grattah was suspected. Both weto ^esig&ated has not igoydhed a .re^rt^ 
as, uBuhpeaohed ; but on the nan^of dispu^ht hi»^ ii^^^out any intefjw^ 

Danirf Owhhdl;„a donjectlire »ever li^Jited. part, been* permitted to ^sh ill 
And can you^bring'^'^youri^i^m-^ that fear to tread/* religiori of lifcr.\<)*Cio^^i 
the man turned witb^abhe^^ue ftoni .the letches hi\u»two things-^charity tbmrds ' 
conjuratipn of 17d8 wwdd noyr, In^ ah’ old Sge, who dissent Irom him in doctrine, find fergite* 
which he hims^f has not premature, en- ness of those \f Ac dd him wrong, yod^ecolltct 
gage in an insane undertllcing, in t^ich' his (it is from such incidents that we are^aabledto 
own life, alhd the lives of those '^bo are dearer^ judge of ihe charapters and feelings of men) — 
to him than himself, and the lives of himdibds* yon rememVr lb have heard in Sio cdufse of 
of thousands of his countrymen, would, beyOnd the eyi^epctr^frequent reference made to Sir 
all doubt, be sacrificed P Can yon bring your- Bradley j^ing« ^e unfortunate man had 
selves to believe thait he would blast the 4}^en deprived of his office, and all compensa- 
laur^s, which it is his bOast that ho has tioU was denied him. jEo used, to stand ih the 
won without Jbho effusion of blood — tbaf he lobby of the House of Oommons, the most 
would drench the land of his birth, ofhiis aficc- desolate and hoppless4oohing man I overi^yr* 
tions, and of his redemption, in a deluge ,^of The only one of his old ' friends that stuclc! to 
profitless massacre, and that he would lay him was Baron Lefroy. But Baron Lefroy 
prostrate that great moral monument which he had no interest with the Government. Mr. 
lias raised so high that it is visible from the O’Oonnell saw Bradley King, and took pity on 
1 ‘eniotest region of the world ? What lie was him. Bradley King had been his fierce poliUcal, 
in 1798 he is in 1814*. Do you believe fjiat the almost hie personal ai^tagonist. Mr. 0 ’Connell 
man who aimed at revolution would repudiate went to J^ord Althorpo, and obtained for Bradley 
I’roncli assistance* and denounce the present King the compensation which had been rofrised 
dynasty of France ? .Do you think that the him, « I remember having read a most striking 
man who aimed at revolution, would hold ^rth letter addressed by Sir Abraham Bradley King 
to the detestation of the wofld the infamous ,to Mr. O’Oonnell, and asked him for it. He 
slavery by whfch the great transatlantic republic, could not at first put his hand upon it; but, 
to licr everlasting shame, permits herself to be while looking for it, he mentioned fhat soon 
degraded ? Or, to come nearer home, do** you after the death of- tb^ old Dublin alderman, an 
think that the man >Yho aimed at Tevolution officer entered his study, aiid*told him that ho 
would have indignantly repudiated the proffered p^as the son-in-law of Sir Abraham, who had a 
junction with the Kiiglish Chartists P Had a short time before his death, called hiin to his 
combination been effected between the Chartists bedside, and ^said When I shall have b^if 
and the Eepealors, it would have been more buried, go to Daniel 0*ConTiell, and tell him 
than formidable. A^ the head of that corabina- that the last pmyer of a grateful man was 
tion., in England, was Mr. Feargus O’Connor, , offered up for him, ^d that I implored heaven 
once the associate and friend of Daniel O’Con- to nrvert every peril from his head,” Mr. 
nell. The entire of the lov|er orders in the O’Conuell found the letter — you will allow me 
North of Epgland were enroUed in a powerful to rpad it ; — ^ 

s SL-rs: 

effocted. Chartism uses its utmCst and most ^ Aug.,^ ^ 

clandestine efforts to find its way into this '* My dear Sir, — The anxious wish for a 
country. O’Connell deteota inml crAhes it. satisfajto^ termination of my ^eause^ which 
of the charges preferred against him^ am I not your continued and unwearied effoi^ toft have 
right when I exclaim that his life contains the ever indicated, is kt length ae^m^tidied; the 
refutation P To the oharge that Mr. O’C^annell vote of compensation passed I^j^^lght. * 
and his sc^ conspired to *excitd animosity “ To Mr. Lefroy and youxsttf am I indebted 
amongst her Majestyis subjects, the^lhst obser- ibr putting the case in tbk '«ght light to my 
vatioti that I Jiave made* to yotf is idore pecif- Lord Althorpe, aild to: to lordship’s coiwe- 
liarly applicable. Gentlemen, M/. O’Oonnell quent ofJhdid and straighliforwaTd act, in giving 
and his co-religionists have been made the me my jiwt dues, and thus restoring myself 
objects o&ibe fiercest and th% coarsest vituMra- and family to competence, ease, and happiness, 
-^ion ; and yet I defy the most acute and dili- “ To you. Sir, to whom I was earljr and long* 
jjoii^RcraVny of the entire of the speeches put politically opposed— to you, who pobly to- 
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getting tills coniinued ditfeieoce of opinion^ tmd 
t^fCting every idea of patt^ fteljng or 
ei^ii thooglit only of my dlstreth^^ and 
ib succour and support mo, how can I 
my gratitude P 1 cannot attempt it 
®fe reword, I feel, is to be found only in y<ftir 
own breast, and 1 assure myself that the ge* 
nerous feelings of a noble mii|^ wiu cheer ydh 
on to that prosperity and happinesi which a 
discriminatSig i^ovidonoo Jiolde out to *tliOse 
who protect the helpless, and iteioiii ibo 
falling. • • ^ • 

IFor such reward and hap^nAcas to yon and 
yonra, my prayers shall be offered fervently, 
while the rOmidndcr of days, passing, I 
trust, in tranquillity, by a^couipletf* retirement 
from public life, and in the^bosoi^^f my family, 
will constantly present to the gra^ul reool* 
lection of one to whom mainly indebted 

for so desirable a olosiiiggp of my life. Beliefo 
me, my dear Sir, with the greatest respect and 
truth, your faithful servant, ^ t 

** AbEAUAK BnADIiUT Kiko. 

** To Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M P.** 

tt 

You may deprive him of liberty— -you may 
shut him out from the face of nature, you may 
inter him in a dnngeon, to which a ray of the 
Bun never yet descended f but you never will 
take away from him the consciousness of having 
dicAiQ a good and a noble action, and of being 
entitled to kned: down every night he sleeps, 
and to address to his Creator the divincst 
portion of our Redeemer’s prayer. The man 
to whom that letter was addressed, and the 
son of the man «to wlion^ that letter was ad- 
dressed, are not guilty of the sanguinary infonts 
which have been ascribed to them, and of this* 
^jfiey “ put themselves upon their country.” 
Besouo that phrase from its technjoalitdes**^lei 
it no longer be a ^ctitious one ; if We bare lost 
our representation in tho» Parhament, let us 
behold it in > the jury-box, and that ^n 
paiticipato in the Teelings of millions of 
your countrymen let your verdict afford 
• a proof. But it is not to Ireland that the 
aching solicitude with which the result of this 
trial is intently watched will be confined. There 
is not a great city in Europe in which, upon 
the day when the great intelligence shall be 
expect^ to arrive, men will not stop eacbsother 
in the public way, and inquire whotber twelve^ 
men qpon their have dooiqed to inciarce- 
rtitionriie mau gave liberty to Ireland? 
Whatever tx^y he your a^udication, ho is pro- 
• pared to mert^t. Hio knows that the eyes of 
the world $^tippn him— and that posterity' — 
whether in a or out of it— will look back 
to him with admhryvhon $ ho is edmost indifferent 
to what may be&ljL him* and is for more soH- 
oitons for others at this rndment than for him- 
self. But'l — at the commencement of what 1 



have said to you— t told yott I was not 
unmoved, and that many 
iioal *life, the btfahgo altema^ons ojt fertnne 
haye^ pgMU, had come TSlck 
u;i)on;n^ 13ut now the bares possibility at 
which Xhafn jlJailbed, has, I uoknomedge, almost 
utrmi^ned jSbatt I, who sti9rtoh''’ont to 
yon in bdiUf of thneon the hand whose fotters 
the fotherhee. ttrt to cast my oyen 

Uj^n tbdi i>inioile of sorrow, iutthe vicinity of 
grhat metropoliif, and say, ** there they 
have jmtnm'ed*the Libi^ratbr of Ireland, with 
his fondest and beat-beloved child? ’’ No! it 
i^sball never be ! You will not consign him to 
the apot to which the Attomey-General invites 
*yon to BUI render him. When the spring shall 
hare come again, and the winter shall have 
passed— when tlie spring shall have come again, 
it is not through the wii^lows of a prison-house 
tibat the father of such a son, and the sofii of 
such a father, shall look upon tbgse green hills 
on whicb th( eyes of many a captive have 
gazed so wistfully in vain, but in their own 
mountain homo again they shall listen to the 
murmurs of the great Atlantio i they shall go 
forth and inhale the freshness of the morning 
air together, ^<they shall bo free of mountain 
solitudes they will be encompassed with the 
loftiest 'images of libeity upon every side ; and 
if time shall have stolen ifo rtippleness from the 
father's knee,«or impaired the firmness of his 
trcaC, he sh^ll lean on the child of her that 
watcheS|,over him from heaven, and shall look 
out fiom some high place far and Wide into the 
island whose greatness and whose gloiy bliall be 
for dver associated with his name. In yonr 
love of jwstice — in your love of Ireland —in 
your love of honesty and fair play — I place my 
confidence. I ask you for an acquittal, not 
only for Iho sake of your country, but for your 
own. Upon the day when this tiial shall have 
been i)i ought to a termiisation, when, amidst 
^tho hush of public expectancy, in answer to the 
'solemn interrogatory which shall be put to you 
bye the officer of court, you shall answer, 

** Not guilty,” with what a transport will that 
glorious negative be wolpome^ ! H5w will you 
bo blessed, adored, worshipped; and when re- 
iiriii^ from ihis sceiiw of excitement and of 
pasi^n# yon shall rethp to your dwn tranquil 
oCmeS, hhw pleaisiprably^wiiryoa look upon your 
cdiildreii, in^the conaCiouSiiess that you will have ^ 
left thdm a patrimony of peace by impressing 
Upon the British Cabinet, that some other 
measuA, beeides a state prgseoution, is nccessaiy 
for thd pasSficaticn oijmt country t 


There is no extremity of distress, which, of 
itselfi ought to reditico a great nation to despair. 


— I 
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oi^aiDst ih(^ Ifttftntiiiable M 
Amerioi^n Oo)oBi6i|, wd Jja 

ftinini«ntal In bbta&dng for m 
spooobos doUrorod in i^o 
evoir we may abhor ij^pilnabaM. we nsM 
himetedit for cpnefeiMmeylxNiinying d 
however just Wo may consider hie iir% e 


iff tt«ni nnh: end 


the House of C^inmone for i^abominal:^ Ebay^hh 
Woman>" we must agree mth^im itP the tojttf^Soe with 
which he was denied hie Mt In Parlumkeni-(nfterlMs 
second expulsion), on the ground that the fbt of nis 
having been expelled lendei^ hini ineapanlebflMlnif 
re-elected to serve in the same PariiAmenti e priholple 
which strikes at the f ctundation of our politioal libeny. 

The following sMtch will explain itseifi and is w good 
specimen of hw|dahi and straightforwara oratoiw« It 
was delivered on iho 22nd Fely^afyi Vtio, but the ob- 
ject for whidi it stifove was not attdtod for many years 
after,] e 


, Midolbisibx EixcTToirs^ 


fTlHB motion, whicK I shall hfhre isho honour 
X of submitting to the House, affects, inomy 


X of submitting to the House, affects, inomy 
opinion, the very vitals of this constitution, the 
great primary sources of the power of tho 
people, whom we represent, and by whose 
authority only, delegated to us for a tihae, we 
aio a ptvrt of the legislative body of this Mng* 
doTu. The proceedings of «the last Furliameut, 
in the btisiness of the Middlesei^ elections, gave 
d just alarm to almost every elector in the 
nation. The fatal precedent jfcheft attempt^ to 
be established was considered iw a dir^t attack 
on the inalienable rights of the people. Many 
of the most respectable bodies in tliis kingdom 
expiesscd their abhorrence of those arbitrary 
ineasiiies. They proceeded so far as to pi^tition 
the Ctowii for the dissohition of that Parliament, 
as having lieen guilty of a flagrant abuse of 
their trust. Above 60,0t)0 of our felfow sub* 
je(ts, freeholders of the realm, carried then 
complaints to the foot of the throne ; a nnm- 
])er surely deserving the highest legard, at 
lenst from a Minister, whose whole attention 
was not engrossed by the '^,000 borough dec* 
tors, who return a majority for him to this 
House. The pebple, *sir, were in a ferment, 
which has not yet subsided. They made my 
cause their own, for iihey saw flUl tiie powers 
Government ez^te^ the ^nstitation, 

which wag wounded throp^h'^ny sidies, said the 
envenomed shafts of a wich^ gdsbiiibtratxon 
pointed at our laws and lihet^es no less than 
at a hated individuaL d!]|e ifiiB carried 
on for some years with a spirit of ^jnolevplenoe 
and rancour, which ||^dd have dygraoed jihe 
veiy worst, but with a perseveranoe which fr6vld 
have done honour to the best causs*^ ^ ^ 
mean, sir, to go through An irksome detail of 
the vanoos persecutions ^ injuries, v^hich 
that p^son suffered, t.ho^ wHh a becoming 
* % * * 


^ f<^tude. t hate ftrgiven. &eim AUthogreat 
07 w P<>y®>^<l^‘<4«StatewareatoneiamecomWaedto^ 

* * i' 1 ' iP^dr their acottmulated vengeanice fthe 

Houses of ParUamentehose ine ^ the iniht 
Isk acceptable yictiin, which could be sacrideedat 

tBo shrine^of fosiv court idolhtry, and even 
imperial Jove# pointed huf thun^er^bolts, * red 
with uncolbmoa wrath, at iny demoted head, I 
VBs scor«1teil, out sot opnranud, Vba broad 
of ibe kw’Dvotected me. % «eiien»tt, 
tinaUs ** I!May-)»> and ttnf noble tnmaSiM, ikfi frecAoMem (if 

j C dd teeea^ tke wer steadj^fiMtiida «f Hb«^ and 

SS cOBatrjutpowed babm^iiiio my womUte. 

Tbay iMie be^e<lso tbai eeata^a soar rmaaine. 
Botj-eir*! fed, feel w^Voniida given 

^S; to osjfti iutiSn. They are Sw bleeding, 

^wiurd oratoiy« Ifc and this Swse OH^ can heal thetn^ aS well as 
restore ^e i^nsritution to its forpier state of 
^ ^ • purity, healib, a^^4gonr, May I he permitted 

to point out fha mode of cure, and the salutaxy 
TTOifSa ^ methods whidi I think you ought to apply P 
A i*. 1 . JBefbre 1 proceed to the refnedy, I shall riie 

f&ve the honour i^aulgmice of tKe House state the ctse with 
e, affects, precision and accuracy. I hope they wffl for- 

xmsUtution, the ^ narrative of 

power o the a^ndpal facts, because 1 mean to argue 
and by whose them. 1 will give them as briefly as pos* 

I f impartialiiy of a by- 

ast Purhameut, Mr.Sv'ilkes was first elected for the county 
^ Q^twm gajre j^iddlesex, on the 28th of March, 1768. He 

elector m the expelled the 3rd of February, 1769, Und 
t ^ second time chosen, without opjwsition, 
a Oimt atwK i 2(5th day of the same month. On the 
people, ^ Many following the election was vacated, and he 

a tins Kingdom declared by ^ majority of the House 

those arbitrary of being elected inh> that Pailiamont. 

L Kotwithsthuding this resolution of the House, 

bat Parliament, ^ March, 

grunt abuse of without opposition; for 1 supiio'^e tii<* 

>nr fellow jmb* ^^oulous Attempt of a ^r. Dingle>, who 
^ varrica then ^ ^ single freeholder to propose, or vot(* 

broue; a hardiy be called an opposition. 

II X- ’^hat electiort, however,^wa« declared void the 

vholo attention ^Yiq 13^ of April, Mr. Wilkes ^ 

borough ^ fourth time elected by a majority of 

ir him to this votes against Mr. Luttrell. who had onl^ 

m a foment, Hou'-o voted, “fhat 

pey made my Lnttrell ought to have been returned.” On 

L w powers of 29th of April, a petition was presented to 

Lc TOustitutm, ^YiQ House foom tlm foe^ol^rs.0f Middlesex by 
maps, the ^ ^ w<Jbhy heuronet, f who is not only au honour 
aosbiiustrmon ^ Honse, hut *to human nature ; notwith- 
s no less toan gtanding whfob the House an the 8th of May 
m ci^dd ^that Henry Lawes Xmttrell, Esquire, 

(ff jnolevple^ ► fs duly elected a Hh%ht of the shire to serve 
I disataoea xhe *' . •* * 


* In Junius's letter to the Sing of Doo. 19, 1769, it 
Is said, the destruction of one man I Mr. WjUkesJhes 
been pew, lor mimy years, the sole ohjeot of your 
Oovemutentf'” v 

t Sir Qed^ Sftrite, Baronet, Membeefor Tqrkshire. 

0 
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in thii MHxnt Parixaoiditt tcsi tlia j^onntt d 

These^ air, aro ilia great otttlifieg, the leading 
factfl. t nriU not trouble the t/lerk tn 
Ihe jpoaolntions, to which t havn^ltrdod* thev 
tireab, I am porsuaded, in^ the memories m 
goatlenien. 1 oijy Cali for tbag of Feb. Vft 
1761), respecting inocpacity as ^be cert^ Con^ 
sequence of ^pulsioau ♦ 

I The Clerk read the i^oluiion } , ^ 

i^ow, fiii*, I think it fair to state to the House « 
the whole of what 1 iniendeto ihove in conse* 
qiience of Uic toots stated, and* the resolution 
jaat read. The first motion f intend is, ‘Hhat 
the resolution of this Hoivio of 'the 17th ot 
February, 17t>D, ‘that John WiJJtw, ^JJsquire, 
having been, in this session of Pa^iament, 
expelled this House, was, an^. is, incapable of * 
being elected a member seive in this present 
Parliament,' bo expunged from the joumala of 
llila House, as being subversive, of the rights otk 
the whole body of electors of this kingdom.’* 
This T hold of necessity to restore the consti- 
tution, which that resolution teams up by the 
toots. I shall then, if I succeed — if justice and 
a reverence for the constitution prevail in this 
I Parliament — proceed to the other motion, 

I “ 'JliqJb all the declarations, orders, and p'aolu- 
i tloim of this House, rcs]>ecting the eh'cUon of 
Johji Wilkes, Rsquirc, for the county of Middlc- 
sev, as n void election, the due and legal elec- 
hon of ITcnry Lawos Lu ttrcl I, H squire, into the 
last i'lirl lament, for llio county of Middlesex, 
and the incapacity of John Wilkes, Rsqnire, to 
he electi'd u Member to strv^u the said Pariia- 
ineiit, be expunged fiuni the journals of this 
4 House, us being subvo^ivc of the lights of the 
whole body of electors of this kingdom.” 

^’he word'* of the resolution of the 17th of 
February, 1 76s wliifh I moan nue ^particularly 
to comh.it, arc " was and is ineapahlo,” and the 
ix]>lanaiion of them the saufe day in the older 
for a new writ, “in ih# room of John Witos, 

4 Esquiit*, who is adjudged incapable of being 
(lected n klonibcr to scivo in this present Pav 
hoincnt ” ^In the fiist fonuaiion of this Govern- 
ment, in the original settlement of our constitu- 
tion, the people oxpresrf,’^ reserved to themselves 
I a voi y < on -.iderable pai », of the legislative power, 
whi<li they coiDfpnlcd to share jointly wi^i a 
King and llonso of Lords. From the great p«)pu- * 
lation of om Uhiiid this right could not be claimed 
, and oxeniscd p»rsonftl]y, and therefore the 
many were c*om polled to delegate that power to 
^ a few, who thus wto-cliopen their deputies and • 
"‘agents only, theSKjcprcstutatives. It follows 
from tho rerjr a choice, Ihpt shoh &ioicQ 

must be fi'ee f^'^ncoiitrqlled, admitting of no 
restrictions, but ^Iho law of the land, to wliich 
• the^King and ^he Ijords am equally subject, and 
what murit ac^se frotn tlio nature of tac trust. 


A iSsj 5nManee»,Tca5??tot he 

deoiedl of ^ the House of Commons, 

hcd^u^be s^^ady dblSna a part of another bran^ 
of the same tegislative bod^. A lunatic has a 
natural k)papacity< OHier instances might be 
inentaoned, but tubse two are suffioftnt. The 
of ei^tion<s tlien the common jrlglit of 
the people of Bnglandk their fair and just share 
of powor ; and I ho|d^t to be the most gtorious 
inheritance ef every suhject of tkis realm, the 
noblest, and, J ihtKki %he most solid part of that 
beautifol fahrinihbe Hhgliah constitution. Here 
I might lean, sir, on the most respectable autlio- 
fities which can bo cited, the supreme judicatun* 
of tJiis kingdom, and the venerable judges of 
fbrmer ages> as well as of our own times. “ T 
moti tlicm accidentally this momiug in tho 
course of my reatling,*’ as an old friend * ot 
Wilkes and Liberty, aovq alas! lost to evciy 
sense of duty to his countiy, frequently 1 fills 
cuiothcr great assembly, that he accidentally 
moots in this ni^nner all Ixis tirosomo quotations. 
The House of Peers, sir, in the case of A®hby 
and* White, in 1704, determined ‘*u man h.i^ a 
right to his freehold by tho common law ; and 
the law having aainexod hia right of voting to 
his freehold, it is of the nature of his freehold, 
and must depend upon it.” Ou the same 
occasion "iikowise they decliu'cd, it is absurd to 
say the electors’ right of bhoosing is foundid 
upon the law afid custom ol Parliament. Ti is 
an olSginal right, pint of tho constitution of 
the kingi|pra, as much as a Faihamciit is, ami ' 
trom whence the persoud eketed to scriu hi | 
Parliament do deiivo their autlionly, and can i 
have u*b other but that which is given to them 
]>y those that have ilio original uglii to clio >>(' 
thorn.” The greatest law luithoiitus, hotli 
ancient and modem, agree in the* opinion that 
every subject of the realm, not disqualified by 
law, IS eligible of common right. Loid C’okc*, 
Loid Chief Justice Holt,* and Mi Jinliet* 

a lacksione, arc tho only outhoiitus wlin*!) 1 
laU oil 0. I regn rd not, sir, the slavish, ( oin lly 
doctrines propagatei^by lawyeis in oithoi lions,* 
of P.u*luuneint, as to tlio right ^ of tho bubjett, 
no more than I do as tojvhat#lhey pronounce 
high treason and rebel hon. Such doctrines .no 
dcUviTed here ^nly to bs reported tlscwlioic. 
Tlicso men have their tjOward. But the xeml 
tongue of h pix>stit»te odvox^jato oi judge is hr d 
answered bye the wise and sober pen of the 
same miiu, when, in a foimer cool moment, 
iinheated^ by party rngc or faction, after tho 

* The Dnk^oC Gmtton, JupiuS, in a letter to hie 
Gra^ ol May 80, 1769, seyi^you complained .... 
that* your fti^d, Mr. Wilm, who had euffereil bo 
much fertile party had been- abandoned to his ^to 
. « • . as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhnvHi, the greatest 
inisfoituDoof his life, ti^t vou shouid have so many 
oomponsations to taaKe in the closet for yoaipfonnor 
frienchilSb with him Vcsir gracious tnnster Ubderstands 
your oharact<.r, and makes yon a fersoentor, hsc.uise 
you ha\ o boon Iriertd." • 


]b6 laid dow^*in 

law' of the lioad. Jterl ^3olto iray^f '* 
in eligible of tommen M ^sal 

hj the dhid' ordinance in PaThapepalv 
had been hjr oJUParlia£aeiat A *11^ 0 


fol^it very HitJe 

ibe'Jirewmfag^i^aadtolshgt^l^f^-apm^A#?^.^ is i|^e% 

pi^al dotinl of their undo^h^ • v A' precMent 

he laid dowh*in cki^ at^ felted, a 

law' of the ^3ohe iraya,; '‘ tteVljM'' :^TO]b|^//iter 

is eligible of 'tomtaoii r^ht pamio^ M df. 

by the eh^' ordinance in ParlWapalv Wy he 

had been by of Parliament," OSi^ 

Jnfltice Holt dedter^ -.** flje^^eteotiott of -Icwights^ SmwJ* fc^/wiei^er ihw 

belong to the freehoMea^^f donhtto^ it ^ ppwfir iS 2ii| >3®^^ 

an original r^ht, vested' i^ ^iid inseparable fipm ' pie l/0aro how 

the freehold, and can severed from fong-thp i»snrpatim" has continued; hbv oftem ' 

i» -L^iJ A.1 xi: JR. .-■^4-’ Ji-a •x_^ii»' ‘t. ^ > •tx •' x* • * x^ _*-^x ix' , 


the freehold, and can nq^ W severed from 
their freehold, than their freohdld itself cah be 
taken away.” Mr. Justice Blaekstono,in the 'iln|ti 
book of his ** Gommentaries on the Laws of Ung* 
land,” has the following words:— ” Subject ip 
these resti-ictions and disqualifications, every* sub- 
ject ‘of the realm is eligible of common ri^t.” 
This common right of the subject, air, was 
violated by the majority of the last^ HoiTSe of 
Commons; and I affirm that they, and inj;;arii- 
if I am rightly informed, the noble 


* practised. Ij^ is high time to put'^.end' to it. 
It was tho^casoW General wafrantsr Cteo 
precedent, howeve^, the most insi^d npun, I 
must tdkp notice* of, becauso it is said fully to 
come up td the point, but in my opinion in 
almosti every parif it proves the contrary of 
wliot itAas been Vrought to support. I ipean 

* ,the remarkable ilhse of Mr. Walpole, in 1711, a 
period in which ti» rankest 'Fory principles 
were countenanced more tha-n in any other of our 


Lord with the blue riband * committed by that TOstoiy' prior to 1760. The case, sir, has been 


act high treason against Mugna Ohaita. JlliiB so partially quoted, even by a person * whoso 
House only, without the interference of the sole merit here was an assumed accuracy, which 
otljer 2 ^arts of the Legislature, tdok tqmn them ho never j^ossessed, that I shall desire it may 
to make the law. They adjudged me incapable bo read to the House from the journals, 
of being elected a Member to serve in that Par- pph© Clork read] 

liamont, althongt J wM qualified hy tke law of „ Ke«,ivccl, that Bobei* Wtdjwle, Esquire, 
^0 land! Md tlie jjoble Wdedared m this of Parhimont com- 

House, Tf any other candidate M only mx ^ prisoner to the Tower of London, and 

votes, he wonld s^t him for Mdlesex. I ’ued tliis House, for an high breach of Khist 

repeat It, sir, this violence was a ’direct mtnnge. in the ' execution of Ms office, and notorious 
mont of Magna Oharta, hi^ treason against corruption when. Secretary at War, was and is 
the ^red charter of imr liberties. The words, i„ca,pablo of being elected a member to servo in 
to which I aUnde, ought ^ways to bo yntten rarliaqient.” 

in letters of gold. “ Ho treeman shall bo dis- * . 

seized of his freelipld, or Uberties, dr free cos- I ^^igt observe, that even tliat 

toms, unless by the la>vful judgment of his ■ Commons, at fcn era so hostile to the 

lieers, or by the law of the land.” By the yi^rties not only of England but of Europe, 

conduct of that majority, and of the nobjo ^ij ^ot vrtiturc to adjudge Mr. Walijole in- 

T,oi-d, they assumed to themsolves.the power of capable of being elected a f^ember to servo in 
making the law, hud at the same moment Parliament only Isicauso ho ivas expelled ; 

invaded tho rights of the people, the Kmg, and i^ the body of the resolution itself they 

the Lords. The two lost tamely acquiesced in another mason, which would bo trilling 

the exercise of a power, which bad been ih a if tj,^, sufficient and adequate to tlie 

great instance fatal to their predecessors, had . • ,, j,i jj i,j^ch of trust in the oxecu* 


put an end to •their* vary existence; but the 
peoi>le, sir, and' iu particular the spirited free- 
holders of this county, whoso rifling passioft is 
the love of liberty, have not yet for|^ven the 
attack on their rights. So dbngeroiis a proce- 


tiijiigf his office, and notflwoun. corruption when 
Secretary at War.” As trustees for Uie nation, 
they assigned a public cafise, whicli must 
interest every member of the ;,co7iunuuity. In 
the •case of Mr. Wilkes, the lust House of 


dent of usurped power, which muorjtiffutpre times * Commons declared, ^»that .Tolm Wilkes, Esq., 
bo cited aud adopted in practice by a despotic Jjayin^ been in. this session of Parliament ex- * 

Minister of the Crown,, dught to be expunged peije 4 i this House, was and is incapable of being 

from tho journals of this House ^ ^ elected a member to serve in this prosent Par- 

I have heard sud .|j||ad -^immh ol^ precedents ihiment.” The having '\)cen cxfMilJed, wlictbec 

to justify the proeMmgjj of the last House of unjustly, is the o% reason which they 

r-- gave to the world. T. shall not yet, sir, dismiss 

* By ''tho noblo Lord with Woo riband,” Lord 
North wrw inteutted by Mr. WiDsoa} but oxb^ewion 
roforrod towiis made use of by hi|^ father, Lord Strange, 
and not him. ** 


* Jorexniah Dyson, Esq., formerly Clerk of tho Ho>jho 
ol CQuamonfl. a 

0 
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lAi« em o^^yST^h. It willpillpfM^K^Ar 

propOilillM «f(imtamod by mo, i1| «rlIl''|b]QW tbo 
rf the l«*o Bbww jc^ 'pomjni(B&8 ,iu * 
Hr. Luttren a9 reproflieutaliy^ for the 
CMQnttbty of Middlesex. ^as/ that the 

Botfse in Queen Anne’s tune es^ldd 

Mr. Walpole, orde]!ed iimoediateily the issuing 
of a new writ. At the subs^uenV election 
Mr. Walpole was a^n retired* * A Hr. 
I’aylor, who had a minority of votes, petitioned j 
but the riection was vacated? Had tlfo doctritm 
propa^ted by the late mtgority, tdnd by the. 
noble lord with the blue <ibaai^ been just 
well founded, Mr. Tajrlor ought to have been 
the sitting member, the Honso shoi^d have 
resolved that he ought to haVe be,e^« retumoeb 
and that the grossest inji}8tice 1^ actually 
been committed ngainst him. But Mn that 
Fariiament, whose memory tli^nation dkecrates, ^ 
stopped short in thdr career* of iniquity, an<> 
did not proceed to such enormous wickedness 
It was reserved for the present era, when sham^ 
has lost its blush. Mr. Lnttrell was for some 
years permitted to sit here os representing the 
county of Middlesex, although a great majority 
of the freeholders abhon^ed and reprobated the 
idea of his rci)resenting tliom, on cveiy public 
occasion declared it, and in their petition to 
this House gave the record of it under th(»ir 
hands to all posterity. * 

Sir, when the strong, unanswerable rea|ions 
on ^hich any doctrine is founded bear mo out, 

I care little about precedents. 1 recollect, 
however, another instance in more auspicious 
times, when a glorious monarch defended the , 

I constitution which he had ^tored. It directly 
I meets the objection so much relied upon, ** that 
I expulsion necessarily implies incapacity.” Xt 
' is the last which I shall desire the clerk to * 
road. I wish him to turn to the. jotirnals of 
February ‘20, • 

{Tho Oloik njul] 

“Kceolvrd, that Bichard Wollaston, Eaqqire, 
j . being a member of the Hoube of (lojnmons, and 
having since been concerned and noted as a 
I Receiver of the duties upon houses, as also upon 
biiths, marriages, and buiials, contrary to the 
act, made in the fifth and sixth years of his 
Majesty’s reisyu, for granting several duties 
upon Fait, beer,^ ale, and other liquors, be ex^ 
pellcd this House.” ^ ^ 

'Now, Sh, 1 defy all the subtlety of tlie most 
expert couit liwyev amCMus, idl the sophistiy 
of the bar, to ycconcitj^jS^r, Wollaieton’s case^ 
^ with the favourite that expulsion 

necessarily implieA>' Rapacity TJhe ^ct is 
asccriained^ that a new 

writ did issn^^l^Mlte borough of ^VhitJhmx5h, 

I in Ifampshfr^, timt )iCr. Wollaston was re* 
elected, aiuh sat in the same Parliament. 



JnCapacify^ thenfore, ih tha ilmm Pariissheat ’ 
does not ^ood^rily follow ex^rion. . i 

P am ready to^admit, ihat'^^em a <Jear 1 
legm inoapacitv exists^ all voM 'idveti to' a | 
per^n ii^caparitated nifQ if they j 

are^ knowingly glr«i him. Bu|^ air, I beg 1 
leave to asserit i£kt%this ^nm n<A'^c case in the ^ 
Middlesex baainoBS* 'Hr.^ilkcs ^as qualified | 
» by the law of thelcmd; ’land the fr6dln>ld^ who i 
IMsrfectly unjeraitood^tlke oleaJE pojat of law, sis ' 
well as their own right?, expressly declared in 
the petition pgesent^ on the 29th of April, ’ 
1769, to the House, " Your petitioners beg leave j 
4o represent to this honourable Houee, that the 
said Henry Lawes Lnttrell bad not the majority 
ttf logal votes at the said election, nor did the 
majority of the freeholders, when they voted for 
John Wilkes, Esqf, mpan thereby to throw away 
their votes, or to waive their right of representa- 
tion ; nor .wonld th<^ by aSiy means have ch<njen 
to bo represented by the said Heniy LiiwtH 
Luttrell, Esq. Your petitioners therefore aj)- 
prehend Ho ednnot sit as the representative 
of Ohe said county in Parliament, without .i 
manifest infringement of the rights and piivi- 
h goh of the freeholders thereof.” 

This House, sir, is created by the peopli*, as 
the other is by tlie King. What light can the 
miijoriiy* liave to say to any eoiinty, city, or 
borough, you shall npt haw urpariiculu persod 
to bo your reijresentative, only because he .s 
obno|ioas to us, when he is qualified by law ? 
Every county,* city, or borough has an equal 
right wf(3i all other counties, cities, and 
Ixiroughs, to its own choice, to its own distinct 
dei>uty in the great council of the nation. 
Each is fjee and independent, in^chted witli 
pieciscly the Fame jiowers * 

T do not mean, sir, now to ent(*r into tin' 
argument, whetlier it may not be fit to give 
this House the power of expulsion in the first 
instance, for^very flagi*ant and infiiraous crime-', 
eithei committed, or of which the member m.i/ 
be conxdctcd, subsequent to bis election. Tin 
sending the member back to his constituents 
on tmeb ground rflit^ht bo considered as an 
appeal to the people. If, however, his con- 
stiluents should difiVr'in cfpinion from the 
majority of tlya House, it they should think 
him fit to be re-elected, In* ought to be admitted, 
because l|o otalms his scat under tho same 
authority by \vh?rii every member holds the 
privilm of sitting and \oting here, a delegation ^ 
from toe people, their free choice. The first appeal j 
to the (Xnistituents plight in many cases apjiciir 
just and ve^Kmable. The appeal certainly lies to l 
th?m, for tjiey arc the* fruntiiiii of this power. 

Wo iTxorciso their - By their mpresenta- 

tion only we ore a !&n8e of Parliament. They 
have the right of choosing for themselves, not a 
majotity here for them. . * ' 

Sir, I will venture to assert, that ,the law i 


oonoMtotioii^ 
i InMnlfol timmixh aiQ 


HwiMm tkrotq|iji all 
it wtia \smm tb be 
^ In tho e^Wet, 


of the land, by which all oourta of kcMiora 

are equally bocnid^ ie prertumed by power It wySjfm |S|iedi€Mm ilmn^ all 

lately exercised^^by a xnajoriW of a fto]|fee of ^thb £ 9 |in $0 dNbfe» jB^ aji| ^ it wea known to be 
Oommona Xhe right of eS^tion by law^ia a mea8iure*''|i^v^^ In the eaWet, 

veeted in the toehold. ;it rs not placed H yo% whose xattah^t» piceeent reign 

but 111 other hCtnA^j in those ^ the^^ieAholdex^ ^neAl^ dhtfc^^ to tW Invai^n of 

or the consUtmeme*^ Tour pved^eesore dot the deOr^ ^ ^ 

only i^obbed a partaoj^ivr eo&fy of its nSblest ^ Upon in order 

privilegea^ bni they changed the eonstitution , to qni^t the ixibi/bi of iMjde^ t6^|estora our 

of a House of Qosnuiana • The freeholdeni of Tioiatod <JbnstitutIon tp. to 

this county ahd the nation abhorred the pro- vindicate the i|:|;fased i|ghtw of bi 

ceadmg, and poured thegr eieurations on the particular, and of a& the Obetiiha of thii Vatif^ 




treacherous authors From us hot only they, 
but the law and constitution, now expect a ful^ 
reparation of the iujuiy, by rescinding the 
lesolution. ^ 

This ubuipation^ if acquiesced under, would 
be attended with the most nalarming'Oodse- j 
quences If you can rejedt those disagreeable j 
to Sj^ majority, and exi^'l whom you please, the 
House oi Commons will be gelf^aeatm md, self- 
t i ibiing. You may expel till you approve, and 
thus 111 eifect you nominate The original idea 
of tins House being the representative of J^ho 
commons of the realm will bo lost The con- 
Hoquonces of such a pnnciple aio* dangerous m 
the extreme A moie forcible engine of des- 
potism cannot be put into the hands of a 
Minister J wish gentlemen would attend to 
the plain consequunc^s of sqoh proceedings, and 
consider hew they may be brought home to 
theinbelves. A member hated ’‘or dread^ by 
the Minister is accused of a crime; for instance, 
oi being the author of what'ho tliinift a hbel 
I beleet this case as being the ciime least likely 
to }>e committed by any one gentleman qf the 
pit sent inajoiity of this House. Ho proof 


<om, and thift n(ft tl^» least tracio of the 
and mjustice bt thf lost ParfiamsEiii^iu this im* 
portant cause disgrace our record, X 
humbly ^ove, ihe resolution bf this 

House of thp 17th of Sbbruaiy, 1769, that 
John ‘VlS|[|]ceS^ having been in this session 
or Parli^ent expired tms House, teas and ts 
^pcapable of sittGig in the present Parliament, 
be* expunged from the journals^ this Bouse, 
as being subversive of the rights of the whole 
^dy of electors oi this kingdom.’* 


• PSOPLB AND PAni^IAStUNT. 

Lot the commons m Parliament asbcmbleJ 
be one and the same thing with the commons 
at larg|e. The distinctions that aie made to 
sepal aft us are unnatural and wicked con- 
trivapees Let us identify, lot us incorporate, 
ourselves with the people. Let us cut aU^^the 
cables and snap the chains which tie us to an 
unfaithful shore, and enter the friendly harboui 
that shoots far out mto the main its moles and 
jetties to receive ijp. ‘*War with the world, 
and peace With oiir constituents.” Be this 


vvlmtev^is given on oath befoio ytJh. because ^ 

you cannot adimnish-i ^ oath, cxceiit in the Ve shaU bo truly great Bespectmg onisdve.. 
casts piovided for by Act of Parhamenl. Yon , ,, , , ^ ‘ 


dcteinune ihofact however, and thus the Mi- 
nister bogins with invading the rights of juries 
litloit aai> tiial, ho the paper voted a libel, 
and the member ho wislies expelled is voted 
to be the author, which is Sifaef this House is 
not competent to tiy and deJ^rminc EsepuUloti 
means always, as it is pretended, incapacity The 
member is accordingly ^judged wi/ apahU . He 
cannot in consequence be re-elected, and thus 
IS totally excluded from Parliaa&it. By such 
manGOuvres a minister may garble a JSouse of 
Commons till not a single msfuay oi’ his own, 


we shall bo truly great Bespectmg oui selves, 
wo shall be respected by the world. At ])ics(‘it 
all is troublSd, and cloudy, qud distractol, and 
full of anger and tmbnlencc,* botli abioad and 
at home, but the air may be eJemd byr thih 
stonm, and light and fcrtihty may follow it. 
Let us give a faithful pledge to the people, 
thprt we honour indeed the oi own, but ihat we 
hehng to them , that we are their auidlmncs,* 
and not their task-masters^tlie fellow-labourers 
in the same vineyard — ^not loiding over their 
rights, but helpers of theur joy that to tax 
tlmm is a grievance to ourselves; but to out off 


commons rm noL a smgie ^y oi ms own, to forward theirs. Is the 

01 fiiend of bis country, « left hAo. <md the g„rt 4 »tion we are «ft|>kble of re- 

lepioaontation of the people m a great degree ^ 

annihilated. Corruption had not lent despotism ^ 

wings to fly so high in the reign of ^Charles I., ^ ' 

or the minister of that* day would^havo h^ . IL 

con^ted with expelling Hampden and the , ^ BbXVW/T Financibb. 

iouiothor heroes, because tiiey h^ immediately He must be a miaerable statemian who 

been achudged inmpahU^ apd thereby incapaci- voluntarily, by the same act, increases the 

tatedfr^Siwarijiig in Parliament the aibitrary public expense, and lessens the moans of sup- 

measuros of a wicked court. * My expulsion was porting it.— # 

NO jxa^ '* • ^ Q 


A SHkx^now Financibb. 

He loaust be a miaerable statesman who 
voluntarily, by the same act, increases the 
public expense, and lessens the moans of sup- 
portiqg § 

^ Q 







PATBIOK HBNBT. 

MornllSe. J>ied 1709, • 

Amerioctn lawyer and fitateaman from due of 
w&m apeechee a few oxiraoto are here given, made hii 
fttsiaimearanee before tbe Law Courts of "Virata, on the 
let Of December, 1768, and at onqp grmy 
tttUshed binuelf by his logic and eloquOnoe* In l/oS 
So was elected a representative in the wirgintaa Le^- 
lature, and aoon became a leader of the Bfrolutloe^ 


Henry its first Governor. The following baiMagea aie 


On tub SxrBDixNCY ov ADomm toe Fbdkbal 
OONSTlTUTIOlr. • * 

V 

M b. OHAIRMAN,— I Jin mflbR oUlged to 
iho very worthy gontleman for his enco- 
mium* 1 wish J wero possesled of talents, pt * 
possessed of anything, that might enable me to 
elucidate tills great subject. I am not free fiom 
suspicion : I am iipt to outeriaifi doubts : J rose 
yesterday to ask a question, which arose in my 
own mind. When 1 asked that question, I 
thought the meaning of my interrogation was 
obvious ; the fate of this question and of 
America may depend on this. Have they said, 
wo, the States P Have they made a proposal 
of a compact between States P If they had, 
this would be a confederation : it is otherwise 
mofil* clearly a consolidated governmont. ^he 
question turns, sir, on that poor little thing — 
the expression, we, the people, instead of the 
States of America. 1 need not take much 
pains to show that the princjpli‘s of this system 
are extrerm ly pernicious, irifjiolitic, and danger- 
ous. Is this a monarchy, like England — a 
compact }»otwcen prince and people ; with ' 
clu^cks on the former to secure the liljeity of 
the latter? Is lliis a confederacy, like Holland 
— an association #>V a number ol independent 
slates, oaelj of which rotaiiis its individual 
sovereignty ? Ht is not a democracy, wheydn 
the people retani all their rights securely. Had j 
those principles been adhered to, we should not j 
have bet'll brought to this alarming t'^rusitioh, f 
from a confederacy to ii consolidated govern- ' 
mont. Wo have no detail of those gieat con- 
siderations which, in my opinion, ought to have 
abounded before we should recur to a gov(*rn- 
meiit of this kind. Here is a revolutiofi as ^ 
rpdied os that ^vl 1 ieb separated us from Lireut ^ 
Britain. It as radical, if, iii this transition, 
onr rights and privileges are endangered, and 
the soToreignty of the StatoO'l^linquished. And 
• cannot wo plainly see yuai bHlus is actually tho | 
case ? Tbo rights ob conscience, trial bjs jury, 
liberty of the prOSi^ all your immunities n^id 
franchises, all pr#«ifdoBts to human rights 
and privileges, ore rendmd insecure, if not lost, 
by this eliaiii;(» so loudly tl^ed of liy some, j 


and iiMKxnridetatdty 
rs&nq«idinio&t of rigjm,>woc^/oC 
Is it tiarthy of th%|i xnaaly thtvt 

to characterize roj^Uicaiis F It ie ami 
states have adopts tiiis ^an. J. de^arc that 
if i^wdfe vslistes «nd a hi^ had adopted it, I 
wom4 with ijianlyiifimmefis^ and in spite of an 
earing wrqiid» rqjeot it. 

You are not to inqniTe how yottf trade may 
be increase^ 7^ are^to become a 

great and powerfal people, but how your 
liberties can h^aecurad ; for liberty ought to be 
the direct end of your government. Is it neces- 
iiary for your liberty that you should abandon 
those great rights by the adoption of this 
system? Is the relinquishment of the trial 
1^ iury and the liberty of the press necessary 
for yoSr liberty? ^Will the abandonment of 
your most sacred rights tend to the security 
of your UbertyP Libetfy, tho greatest of# all 
cartWy blessings-* give us that. precious jewel, 
and you may take everything else. 

# » 

1 bluill he told I am eontiiiually afraid ; bui, 
sir, I have stiong cause of appichensiOTi. Jn 
H<»me parts of tho plan before you, Ihe great 
rights of freemen are endangered, in other paits 
absolnteiy taken away. How docs your trial 
by jury stand P In*civil Cftse^ gone — not snfti- 
(iontly secured, in criminal- -this best privilege 
is goje. Bat we arc told that we need not 
fear, because tlios^ in power, being our repie- 
sentativdb, will not abnso tlie powcis we i>ut in 
their hands. I am not well vcrbcd in history, 
but I will submit to your recollection whether 
liberty has^ been destroyed most ofteji by tlu' 
licentiousness of tbe people, or by the tyranny 
of rulers. T imagine, sir, •yon will hiid tbo 
balance on tbe side of tyranny. Happy will 
you he if you miss the fate of thofee nations, 
who, )mittifig to resist their opprcssoi ■’r, or 
negligi'ntly suffering their fiberty to bo wrested 
from liioni, have groaned under intolerable 
despotism I 

Most of the htftinn race are now in tin’s 
deplorable condition. And those nations who 
have gone in search of ^jrandcur, power, and 
fqilendour, huv^ also fallen a sacriffee, and been 
the victims «>f their own folly. While they 
acquired ilhosc visiorntry blessings, they lost 
then' freedom. 

My groat* objection to this goveamment is, 
that it docs not leave us the means of defending 
our righfH, or of Waging war against tyrants. 
It is tirgcd, by some gentlemen, that this new 
plan will bijng us on acquisition of strength ; 
an arSay, and the militia ^ tho States. Tli^s is 
an idea extremely ridiculous : gentlemen cannot 
be in earnest. This r acquisition will trample 
on yoftr fallen hberjy. I#et my beloved Ame- 
ricans guard agt^st that fatal lethargy that 




SaY« i»» iji9 diwbb 
of veaia^ flidotpliQ^ maieH, wboti «jnr only 
defeneo^ milniiii i» ]^ut»into £Md^ ^ 

Congress P ^ 

K'lie honoimbble ^lleman said great 
ganger would ensue if the oojweniloil^^^ w^- 
out adopting this syetem. i. aak^wh^ kr ^at 
danger F I see none. Other gontfeiaen fa^re 
told ns, within these walls, that the Union is * 
gone — or that^ the TJnion^ be gone. Is not 
this trifling with the judgment of their fellow- 


confederacy h not dttflioiently discerued. Had 
the delegat|8, who were sent to Philedelphiai a 
power to propose a consolidated government 
instead of a confederacy P they not de- 

puted by iitates, and not by the petploP The 
assent of the p4o{de» in tMr coUe<^ye sagpacity, 
is not neoeaty^ry to the fonnation of a floral 
gOvemmedi. The people have no ]%il# to ^ter 
into leagues, aHianoes, or coniederatiomi $ djusy 
are not the proper agents fl>r this puiposa: 
states au^ soveroi^ powm's are the coify propmr 


citizens P Till they its the^ ground of their L agents for HjgiB kind of goyenstment. Show me 


fears 1 will consider them as ImagpnaTy. 1 
rose to make inquiry where those dangers werof 
they could make no answer. I believe I never 
shall have that answer. Ts there a disposition 
in the people of tliis country to revolt agajnst 
the dominion of laws P Has there been a single 
tumult in Virgii^fa ? ^Have not the people of 
Vii^iiiia, when lalxraiing under the sovoresi 
pressure uf accumulated distresses, manifested 
the most cordial acquiescence in the execution 
of llie laws P What eould be more lawful than 
their unanimous acquiescence under geit^ral 
distresses ? Is there any revolution in Virginia? 
Whither is the spirit of America gone P Whither 
is the genius of Amenca fledP It wa*? but 
yesterday when our eiicluies marched in tiiumph 
through our country. Vet the people* of this 
country could not*b<f appalkjd by their pompous 
armaments ; they stopped theif career, and 
victoriously captured them. “\Vliere m the 
pciil now compared to thatP^ 

Some minds aie agitated by foreign alanus. 
llajipily for us, there is no real danger from 
Kiirope that country i8 engaged in^moiu 
.)»duoiis business . fi om that quart errfhere is no 
c<iiis(» of fear, you may sleep in safety for ever 
for tlieui. Whci’o is the danger? If, sii*, 
tluie was any, i would recur to the American 
spirit to detend us — that spirit which has en- 
abled us to feurmouat the gieatest* diificulties j 
to that illustrious spirit T address ray most fer- 
lent prayer, to prevent our adopting a system’ 
destiiictive to liberty. . « 

Let not gentlemen be tola that it is not safe 
to lojcct this gov 9 niuie,nt. Wherefore is it not 
safe ? We arc told there are dangers ; but 
those dangers are ideal ; they cawnot be demon- 
strated. To encourage us to adopt it, th^ 
i(‘ll us Uidt there is a plain Q?fsy way^f getting 


an instance igkere^e people have e^rcised this 
business . has ij^ not fidwayu gone trough the 
legislatures P 1 refer you to the treaties with 
France, ^Upollaud, and other nations . how were 
tliey made Were they not made by the States P 

Are thh* people, tHerefore, in theii' aggregate 
^capacity,* the prop^ pci^sons to form a confede- 
racy ? This, thOTefore, ought to depend on thift 
consent of tlie legislatures ; the people having 
pever sent delegates to maJee any proposition 
of changing thd government. Yet i must say, 
at the same time, that it was made on grounds 
the most pure ; and peihajis 1 might have been 
broiu^it to consent to it, ho far as to the change 
of government; but there is one thing in it 
which 1 never would <icquiesco in. I mean, the 
changing it into a consolidated government, 
which Is HO abhorrent to my mind. 

Tlio honourable gentleman then wont on to 
the ligure we make with foreign nations, ^the 
contem'jitiMe one we make in France and 
Holland, which, according to Uic substance of 
my iiotcH, he attributes to the present feeble 
government. Ai> jipinion has gono'^foith, we 
iiml, that wo aie il conteni|>t]blc }>e(q)le . the 
time has been when we were thought otherwise. 

' Under this v^^me despised government, wo com- 
manded the reBi)ect of all Europe . wherefore f\jpo 
we now re^kouetl otherwise? The American 
Mpmt has tied from benco ; it has gone to regions 
whore it has never »becn expected , it has gone 
to the people of France, in scarth of a splendid 
government — a strong energetic government. ^ 
Shall wo imitate the example of tlioso nations 
wto have gone from a sim]>le to a splendid 
government? Aie those nafioiH more woiihy 
of our Imitation P What can make an adequate 
satisfaction to them for the loss th^ have 
suffered in attaining such a government — fer 


ainondmonts^ When T come to ^contemplate the loss of their liberty P Tf we admit this 


this part, I siqqiose that I am mad, or •that my 
count i-ymon aie so. The way to omentoentis, 
in my conception, shut. i 


Tae honourable gentleman’s obflervatiQns, 
rcbpecting the peoiile’s right of being the agents 
ill the formation of this government, are not 
accurate, in my humble eoneeptioii. The dis- 
tiiiction^ between a national gi^veriiinent and a 


consolidated government, it will be beeauso wo 
like a great and splendid one. Some way or 
I other we must be a great and mighty empire t 
» we must have an army and a navy, and a num- 
ber of tilings. Wlien the American spiiif 
in its youth, the language of America was dif- 
ferent ' lilierty, sir, was then the primary object. 
Wo are descended fiom a people whose govern- 
mout was founded on liberty; our glorioMS 
fotefttfthers, of C^reat Britain, mad% liberty the 


THE OBiiTO^i 


foundation of oreiything. That oountt; m 
become a mighty, and nation^ 

xu>t because their goYcmmeat ii^ ofcrong and 
energetic; but, sir, because liberty is its direct 
end and foundatioii. We drew the eipbit of 
liberty from our British aiusestcu%; by thftt 
spirit we haye triumphed over efeiy difficulty* 
But now, sir, the Americaa spirit, ^dssisled if 
the ropes and chains Of oonsolffiationi is about 
to convert this country into a powerftih and 
mighty empire. If you m&e the eitizens "ef 
this country agree tod)ecomo thie sui^ects ofone« 
great coni^&ted empire 4 ^ jtgnerioa, your 
govemment will not have sufficient energy to 
keep them together*, such a goverxynent is 
incompatible with the genius* of repiiblicanism. 
There will be no checks, no |oal ba&ices, in this 
government. What can avail y*our *($eciou8, 
imag^ary balances ; your xdj^-^ncing, chain* , 
rattling, ridiculous, ideal clicks and cuntri^ 
vonces P But, sir, we arc not feared by foreign* 
ers ; we do not make nations tremble. Woul4 
ibis constitute happiness, or *secure liberty? 

1 trust, sir, our political hemisphere will ever 
direct its oiierations to the security of those 
I* objects. Consider our siination, sir; go to the 
' l)oor man ; ask him what he does ; he will in* 
form yon that he enjoys thermits of his labour^ 

I Tiiidcr ins own hg-trcc, with his wife and ehil* 

I dron around him in peace and security. ^ Gk) to 
every other member of the society: you^will 
iin<f\he same tranquil ease and content; yon 
I will find no alarms or djisturbances I Why, 
then, tell us of dangers, to terrify us into an 
adoption of this now form of govemment? 
And yet v^ho knows the daggers that this new 
I system may produce? l^ey are out of the 
i siglit of the common people ; they eannot fore- 
see latent consequences. 1 dread the operation ' 
of* it on the middling and lower classes of 
people ; it is lor tj^em 1 fear the ^option of 
this system. •* 

« m « * « 

« 

^ The next clause of the Bill of Eights tells 
you, “ that all powen; of suspending law, t^ 
Ixeeutiou of laws, by any authority, without 
the cons^t of the representatives of the people, 
is injurious to their rights and ought not to be 
exercised/* This tells us that thm can be no 
suspension of gewemmeni or laws without our 
own consent; y^ this constiintioii can couhter- ^ 
act and suspend ai^of odr laws that contiavene 
its oppressive, SMW for. they have the 
power of direct ..tflSaion, which suspends our 
• Bill of » And it ib expressly provided % 

« that make aB laws neeessaiy for 

carryii^^^^av powers into executtem^ and it is 
declared paramount to the laws and conati* 
tnti<ms of the States. Oonsider how the only 
S remaining defence we bat^o loft is destroyed in 
this manner.* Besides the expenses of main- 


taiifing^ibc house in' as mtufii 

ilpl^^d^ as they plea^ tl^e is to be a gmei 
and foighty president, wi£& very Intensive 
powmse^the powers of a ^e is to be 
supporieid^in extravagwt n»agnij|ittecei so that 
thq whols^ our property may tie taken by ibis 
American govemment, by laying what taxes 
they pleach, ipving thmnsrives what salaries 
they pl^se, and suspending our laws at their 
pleaswt. • * ^ ♦' 

1 might be thought too inquisitive,, but I 
believe I shouUf takc%ip^but very little of your 
time In enumerating little power that in 
toft to the govemment of Yirginia ; for this 
power is reduced to little or nothing. Their 
garrisons, magazines, arsenals, and forts, which 
wilhbo situat^ in the strongest places within 
the States— their^ten nailes s^are, with all the 
fine ornaments of human lif? added to their 
powers and taken from the States, will reduce 
the power of the latter to nothing. 

The voice of tradition f trust will inform 
posterity of our struggles for freedom. If our 
doStendants be worthy the name of AineriCLins, 
they will iireserve and hand down to thcii 
latest posterity the transactions of the present 
times ; and though I confess my exclamations 
are not worthy the hearing, they will see that I 

I have* done my utmost to preserve thoir * 

liberty; for I never will*‘giVe up tho power 
of direct taxation but for a scouige. I am ' 
wiUixg to gi^e it conditionally; that is, after 
noncom^ance with requisitions. 1 will do 
more, sir, and what I hope will convince the 
most sceptical man that 1 am ,i lover ol tin' 
Amerfoun Union ; that in case Virginia .dull 
not make punctual payment, ibc control of our 
custom-houses, and tho whole JoguUtion of 
trade, shall bo given to Congicss, and that 
Yirginia shsdl depend on Congress evcjx for 1 
passports, tin Yirginia shall have paid the 
last farthing, and furnished, the last soldier. 

Nay, fdr, there is another altomathe to | 
trhioh I would consent; even that they should 
strike us out of ^e Union, and take away 
from us olUlederol privileges till wo comply 
with federal requiaitioni ; b^t let it depend 
upon our own pleasure to pay our money in 
the most cosy t manner for our people. Were 
all the States, more to|»rible than tho mother 
country, to join gigaintt us, 1 hope Virginia 
could ^fen^ herself ; but, rir, the dissolution ^ 
of the Union is most abhorrent to my mind. 

Tho first thing I have at heart is American 
liberfy;*ihe secondi thing is Ameiioan union; 
and I hope tho people of Yirginia will en- 
deivrour to preserve thtfb union. The increasing 
population of the Southern States is far gi^'ter 
than that of New Enjgland; consequently, in a 
riiort time, they wfii be fhr more nymetoos 
than *the people of that country. Consider 
this, and find this State mijro par* 

* « < 
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ttmlatl^ intenwM iuSMliakib^^^Sfy. T tS wtit ho vi<a9l4> tiMr jbHn& im of two tMng« 


snd 9ci hind <nqr h^^n. Imyw^eith 

relinqoitdnneiih of Oiu lighti. ^ t gi«U 

tho best Mbuti^ a {maotoal nbvD^hitpii 

witii teqjmatiio^ tmt I h«Me«fa ^t |pW i !Bi 

all hasa^, not to gn^iitliw naliat^efl fOnfir 
of taxation. o * ' a' ' 

* * *'■* * • ** * * 

^ t ^ ; -if 

IChiis 'coAerii(ution is sItM to ba^e 
^Atot^; but when I to examine these 
features, 8tr» they app^ lor me^^ixib^ iHght^ 
ful. Among other demrmitieSf it has an^^wftd 
squmting; it squints towards monarchy f ast^ 
doos not this raise indignation in the breast 
of every true Ame^can P Your President iimy* 
easily become king. Your senate is so jm* 
jierfectly consiruct^i that«yodr dearest rights 
may bo sacrificed b}^ what may be a small 
miiioiity; and a very small minority may 
continue for ever unchangeably this government, 
although horridly defective. Where aie your 
checks m this government P Yohr atlonglioldfi 
will be in the hands of your enemies It ie-on 
a supposition that your Amen<^an governors 
•jhall l)e honest, that all the go^ qualities of 
thi^ government are founded ; but its defective 
and imperfect construction puts it in their 
])Owcr to perpetrate the worst of fiiischief, 
should they be bad ^en, mAnd, sir, would not 
all the world, from the eastern «to the western 
hemisphere, blame our distracted folly in r(tiiting 
our rights ujion the contingency of our rulers 
being good or bad P Show me that *ag0 and 
country where the rights and liberties of tho 
l^coplc weio jdacod on the solo chance o6 their 
rulers being good men, without a consequent 
loss of hbeity. I say that the kiss of that 
dealest privilege has ever followed, with ab- ' 
solute certainty, every such mad attempt. 

If your American chief be a man of ambition 
and abiUties, how ^asy will it be^for him to 
render himself absolute I The army is in his 
hands, and, if he be a man of adless, it will 
be attached to him ; and it will be the snlnect 
of long meditation with him to seize the nrst 
auspiciouer moment to accomplish his design. 
And, sir, will the* American, spirit solely relieve 
yon when this happens P 1 wopld rather in^ 
finitely— and I am sure most of this eonvention 
uve of the same opinion— h^vo a king, lords, 
and commons, than a govcrummit replete 
with such insupportable evils. If w^ mtilEe a 
king, we may presenbe the mlea hf which he 
shall rule his people, and iqtorpose buoH oheoks 
as shall prevent him from imringing^ them ; bat , 
the President in the at the h^^ad of Jlis 
arn'j, tan prescribe the terms on whi& ho 
shall reign master, so far that it will puzzle 
any American over to get»liis neck from tmd(^ 
the galHng yoke. , ^ \ 

1 cannot, with patience, tlpnk of this idea. 


wiU hfippex^ he at the head of his 

army to cwty befbra hunt or, ho 

w«^ give beil, or d^ wtinui Hr, Ohief Justice will 
ord^ him. |If he be gmtty>, will not the 
Oirilediion 04 hii^earimswteaoh hki to make one 
bold pa«h Awflfiiia. tifropeP Will not 

the immmlBie diffizrenco tettreen bdng master 
^ of cweiytikihgi %hd^vhdag>%Doiim^ tried 
and ponishe^ powerib]^. eisoita Hm tdmake* 
'this bold^ush ? Sht, mi where is the 
/oroe to publish himP Ca^ at the head 
of his armjhsbs^ down ev^ ^position P 
Away with yoiQr Prerident! We have a 
ki^; thp army willealote him mdnareh; ycMtr 
militia wilk^ve ytm, and asshrii in making him 
king, and l^t a^inst yem^ and what have 
yon to*d)^>poSe Ihis frroeP What will then 
^become ftf yon add your rights P Will not 
absolute despotisdk ensue F 


WILLIAM WINDHAM 
’ Jiam 1750. 1810. 

(Of tho oratorical atylo of Windham, Canning la re- 
ported to haro mid, that If it was not the most elo- 
quenV it oertainly was the moat inainuating that he 
had heard in tho House of Connnons, Tho lollowing 
short spooch, which is roprinted vtrbatim, was de- 
livered in Parhament at the close of the ycai 1808, 
when Windham, in hia official capaoity of iiooroh.<y at 
War, called the attention of the House of Commons to 
the victory which bad been achltved on the plains of 
Moida by a small body of troops under the command 
of 8ir John Stuart. As representing that chivalrous 


spirit in which Windham always advocated any moa- 
buie tending to incroM either the glory or uelfaro of 


buie tending to inc; 
the Briririi Army, 


p either the glory or uelfaro ot 
ns qpeeell has now a doeper 


meamng and interest than were given to it ovon by the 
stirring cirpumatauces by which it was inspiiod ( 

» 

On Moving- tup TijiVUKS or tub Housl 10 
SiB John hfruiiiT ArTza tii}| Baitlj op AIaida, 
22nu Dec, 1806. * 

• ► 

^J[E,—ln pursuance of my notice on Friday 
O last, J rise to move that the thanks of 
this House bo given to Mcyor-Genei al Su* John 
Sluart, aud to officers and men who servet^ 
under him in the glorious battle of Maids. In 
saying this, i conceive, indeed, I Itavo said all 
that is strictly necessary, prd^r to cariy with 
mo tho unanimoua eanmiwronoe- of the ; 
and^o lively^ so proper, and so general a 
feeling has manifested iibolf on this subject 
throughimt tho oountiy,. that I fe^ assured the 
motion will be recoivod, not only with unanimity 
in Parliament, but wi^ markpd and complete 
approbation from«alI Bnglishmon, 

Sir, J[ may safbly venture to pronounce the 
action to wmbh I am referring to have been 
one of the moat distingnished exploits that has 
ever graced the annals of this or any otVr 
eountry. ^ ^ 

. 
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Every man must bo bo impressed with its 
cbmc^ and importancej that it^s altogether 
mn^^cessary for me to dwell upon its value. If 
I vtMvtare to say anything upon the subject, it 
ia purely from an impulse to give indulgence 
to my feoUuge. The chara4<’^ expk>it 

itself, and the advantages have flowed 

from it, must present tliemselves to the sotor 
reflection of ovoiy man ; and iSideed, Housci 

* and the coautiy at largo have already, by their 
admiration and gratitude, jhronouncsd upon the 
value of the gldrioya achievement. Amongst 
111 © variouj views in whiol^ thia^ictory can be 
coiisidovod, there is not one^wnich does not 
raiso it to a level even with the memorable 
days of Oressy, of Poitiers,* and of«.j^giiicoui*i. 
In mentioning those scepoff of Bri^li fsnio and 
valour, I cannot omit to^remaA oa^ peculiar 
cliuracter which belongs to this distinguished 
service, namely, the accessioh it has produpeu 
to our btoclc of national 'glory— the most valu« 
able possoBbion of a great people. Other scr* 
vices may malvo a gveuter flgftre, in relation fo 
their eftbei in adding to national importance, by 
acijuisiiioiis of strength, rcsoinces, or torritoiy, 
though not <)1 a character to call foi thcfsort of 
honours and distinctions merited by achieve- 
ments ot Ihia Lind. In this resp<'ct, the value 
and impoitaucc of the cugagemeut is highly 
augmented, oven in the uiidat of those Splendid 
and biilliant triumphs to which this country 
hai!^ been so much accustomed. 'Phe *gloiy 
iW5quirc<l in this action lia^ not olteu been 
eipialled, nor ever siupasbed, in the recoids of 
military renown. 

Of wlmt value it is to^Lcep up this high 
tharaoier for military spfirit how necessary it 
is to encourage it wflli every honourable dib- 
tinction of public approbation iimj gratitude — * 
Igiw iinposBihle it is for any great country to 
preserve its cliataetcr and imlepciKlbnce without 
the possessiou of ^uch feelings — theso aro topics 
upon which 1 fool tliat it is unnecessary tor me 
to dwell ; but if ever there was a penod of^ the 
world when a strong military feeling was re- 
quired for the preservation of the great ness 

*iuid glory of a country, this is that porod. 
have reached an age when the whole world has 
become, as it were, one universal camp ; when 
ail nations aro ocoupie^l witlr military views, 
military fame, aud inilitaiy services; when 
these warlike pursuits are substituted ift tho^ 
place of the civil arts of lifo; when no oountiy 
can be safe that does net cultivate them, and 
when any country that rejects them can no 
longer hop^ tol^^^^sorve its independence. We# 

* aro come society when, os has 

been well " tho soldier is abroad; % when, 
in the language of the poet, “ man aud stoel, 
the and his swoid,'* are the only produc- 

tions of a country that caa be looked to with 
confldence fdr Its protootioa afld bdcmity.* | 


Sir, it bsomMfrtoa have lost any part 
of the miiitaty spirit ebaroctor ^ the 
couiktry# that I ^wall with pride on the 
value uf . this * exploit; certainly not. This 
countiy hau nev«s! torfei&d it^ just eharactor 
for sugMBviarity. Yet# * ftem the cir- 

cutoftancea wundeg which the wav has been 
hitherto earned on, and the pre-eminence of 
our great and glorious naval aoti^, we have 
I not had thp same ^|3^ortunities^of UistiuguiBh- 
I ing our arms by lapd as by sea. Tho motions 
of the contii^ent, too, as if their humiliation 
^ found relief in the opinion, seem to have been 
a glad to persuade themselves that our military 
power, in the largest sense of the word, is 
• wholly con ti nod to naval operations. They 
sejm to think that this country is, I shall lu.t 
bay proporiionsfbly, weak, but that it is nut 
proportionably strong by land as by soi. 
Now, it Jlb the immediatt' tendency and eflec t 
ot Uio Ijattle of Maida to meet tlie^e opinions 
and to correct the error in which they have 
origioatAl; fdr it is imi)OSfti})lc to contcmphitc 
tins glorious exploit in all its circumstance'^, 
and not give way to a feeling of triumph at ih * 
vujjerioiity of national valour displayed in it. 

Ytt it may be suid that it was not by nake«l 
valour that the skill, the discipline, and tho 
expcrictoco of tho veteran troops of the enemy 
wore to bo overcome. It results froni the cx- 
porionce of thjs action that British disciplined 
troc^is possess a decided superiority ovtv tlioso 
ot the enemy. ,Matiy persons in this country 
appear^to ontertam, and in thoir writings 
avow, tlie opinion, that the troops ot the enemy 
are Hn})eiior to the British. This oiiiuion is 
flattering J:o tho enemy; but I tiust that it lias 
not gone tar in tin* counties and I .iiii coumjkilI 
that it has not made any iiii]>ression n])oii tlie 
people or tho army. Biitish soldiers are sti an- 
gers to any feelings that would prevent tliein, 
wheiu ver they come in contact with the enemy 
upon nearly ociual terms, fiom making British 
•valour as confljncuou'* by land as by sea. 

^ir, it is a geueral opiiiion that our navcil 
«'xploils have been* achieved by a siiporioiity of 
experienced discipline ^d skill ; but 1 cannot 
bubscribe to such a position. Many oi tiioso 
heroic achievements, which have raised the 
glory of 40ur navy to tlu. highest pitch, lia\ c 
been efle^cd by^tlie naked valour of Britons, 
without th(^ aid of skill or discipline. Of this ^ 
description are the exploits performed in hoard- 
ing ships, in cutting out vessels from under the 
proteeffion of battfrios, and in various other 
operatious* performed by Britisli seamen on 
shore, in egeiy one of*whicb the native valour 
of our own countrymen is uniformly hium- 
phant There aro no such instances to he 
found rocoi*ded in tiie military anuals^of other 
nations. Yet oqf enemies have per&ua<lod 
other countries jthat they are as supoiior to 



by land, as w4d «re to tkenix by sso.; and tw 
delusion setos liitherto to bare prsrailed. But 
tlie battle of Maida has bziakeh tUc diai^t 
every circumstance of its progress, the eot^uct 
of tbe o£&om,4ULd we bravery of iaele, 
have estabHsbfd tiie ascendancy Bfii^ 
valour, and maintained that^snpeadority 
in dl ages this country bas really and justly 
possessed. Let me but appe^, in proof of Una, 
to tbe determination of John, Stuftrt to 
advance ivith bis inferior force to the attack 
oven Cff tbo strong positicSi of tjic enemy, in 
case that enemy no£ advanced to moot him. 
The issue ot the action that ensued proved to ■ 
the (leneml and to the troops of the enemy, 
win) ,u legated to themselves a superiority over < 
oil the troops of the world, that they were upt 
invincible — that they could, ndfc withstand the 
> alour of Bntish troo]>s, when fairly opposed 
to thorn m action ; and yet, from whatever 
causes (certainly not from want of com age in 
their adversaries), the events of the late war 
have contributed to countenance this opinion 
of their being invincible. They conqneix*d 
because they thought they copld conquer 
Po'^mnt quia pow ruhnfnr.** This victory, 
however, has dissolved the B]>ell It has been 
obtained, in the face of Europe, in the view ot 
the nation for whose interc^ the expedition 
was undertaken, aitd lias proved to the world, 
in a manner not to be disguised, or concealed, 
that French troops are infenor to British. , 
rt is here necessaty to take*souio preiaution ^ 
tor guarding a gainst any possible misconstruc- 
tion of my mi»aning Nothing can bo further 
fioin iny intention than to iei»reflent thi-s c\- 
]doit as e\< lusively glorious for the lypntation 
of tbe Bntish aims 'flie whole ot the cam- 
jidign in JiJgypt was ccpially conspicuous foi 
the lustre it east upon the military character 
of tlic Bntish nation. The achievement now 
und< r 0111 consideration condenses into a single 
action all the same meats that were displayed 
in iwery operation of that glorious camjiaign 
It IS a lesson to this country, to the enemy, 
and to the world, of the comji.iiativo value 
of British and of French troops, and it 
thon>ughly eonfiriiis the decisive Miperionty of 
British valour. Theie never watt, an action ao 
pci feet framed, so oomph tely calculated, in all 
its circumstances, to establish^ this importiuit 
•trill li J cannot more forcibly illi^trate this 

.fact than by adopting the eloquent langaage of 
Bii John fc^tuart. “ It seemed,” said the gallant 
(leneral, in his dispatch, *' a« if tbo prowess of 
the two nations was to be brought to trial 
before the woild.” Certainly no action und^jr 
any acuinslances could bo better calculated 1 
fur such a trail . If two sets of philosophei s | 
had undertaken to make ^u experimont, by | 
doing away everything ertraueous to tbeir i 
plocess, they could not have succeeded more | 


flSimtately. In tba Sxvt j^art of the octioil tbe 
two armies iLdvAnseod edfainivt each with 
tbo bayonet ,* an whiob> though muob 

ia&edof, very BtH/m tnlbe^plnce botween gt^i 
bodies of men Every dercu«ttVt«iice, even in 
tbo most xqjbQLuft ,dola3, thftt Bad hi^poned 
previously to shock, ooneumd to br&^ the 
courage and inlrC|ddHy of the two rival nations 
•to the triah TUB coritest was decided, not by 
any saj^riority of corporal stren|fthf but the 
pi'VdojnimiiKo of {fbrsonal intrepidity. Both 
odVfl^ced firmly tg rite charge^, i^til 
within half a^^arc^ of each otber^ In this 
moment of pefrijous trial, British rasoltitioi! 
and valour held out, and the enemy shrunk 
back with panic titmi the terrible contest. It 
will not be !(pipropor* for me to State here, that 
hardly aUy of •our ihen were wounded by the 
Ijayonei. • *■ 

• Sir, I fear 1 hc^e to apologize fo the Hotiso 
forluiving trespassed sd long on their attention $ 
b|it really tiic theme is so pleasing that I 
cannot refrain frdm dwelling upon it with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. I'lie detail ot the action 
exhibits merits of all sorts, equally honourable 
to the ^Ivill of the officers and to the firmness 
and valour^ of the soldiei’s Having been led 
thus far by the natural plea*»ure which one teels 
in speaking of so giatetul a sulgeet, I shnll de- 
tain ili^ Ifunso no longer than wliile I can 
relate to them some circumstances r< spectiug 
the action which are not gdierally known. 

By the eireumstaiices which 1 am about to 
state to you, it will appear that this victory 
has been moi*e decisive, and the defeat of tlie 
enemy more eoinplete, than was at first siiji- 
pobod. Sir John St'Oari cor.»ectly slated the 
amount of liis own force as under 5,000 men , 
Out when he yvrote his dispatch ho had not the 
means of accurately ascertaining the forre (f* 
tlio enemy, lie estimated it as approaching to 
7,000, but lie would have been 'right in slatjug 
it at nearly 8,000 niea. This fact lias been dis- 
covered fiom returns found u^ifm tht persons 
of some of the officers who fill. The next cir- 
cumstanee J have to mention relates to the 
amount of the enemy^s lof>b. Sir John Stuart 
stated the numbevH of the killed ut 700 ; but it 
was afterwards ascei tamed, liy ibserx^ations 
made upon the spot, that there were killed in 
the action not fewer than 1,JJ0() men. Fifteen 
hundred prisoners were the immediate fruit of 
the aotkm, and a considerable number mote 
fell into onr hands from the consequences of it. 

Bo that thus a number nearly ‘equal to the 
whole British force has begn disposed of by this 
brilliant victory. .Another consequence of the 
exploit lias been, to set the Calabrians free 
from the presence of the enemy, and totally 
to break up the force of General Eognier in 
those provinces, amounting to 13,000 men. • 

It is mot necessary, peiho 2 >b, to d\v611 so much 
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<m. ihA wbicb have r^tad froia 

1Mb gl<»7 Imb 
^dawd in iil^eontader of iniMteS^gtiod^ im* 
pniillikice than anj of its imuiedif^^ltmafid. 

is which will mrrf jbbe dM} <tf tftte 
Ml&uit exploit beyond ite tfn%kxr|ty fa^ ly 
placing above iho i^aoh of donb^ the 
renown of the conntiy. B!e who giaoB 
hui coantry gives it tinat whkih b^tik noaie J 
veduable tOi it than imy nc^paisitknr ’ 

Gloiy alone w not t6 taken aitt|yby 
or necident. Ships, territories! tpMsassi^ 
may be wrested from a country^ Imt the mhdtf 
of acgniting them can nev<?r 1^ forgotten, and 
the glory of the conquest is independent of all 
aceideiits. The aoquisitioiit«that wei^^the con- 
sequences of the glorions days of dressy and 
Poitiers have long since* passCdT ink) other 
hands, but the glory of those illustrious achieve- 
ments still adheres to the British name, and hi* 
immortal. It is that fine extract, that pore 
essence which endures to all ages, while the 
grosser parts, the residuum, may pass awa/, 
and be lost in the course of time. On this 
ground it is that I trust the victory of Moida 
will stand as high as any exploit upon the 
records of our m&taiy achievements, and that 
the glory of General Stuart and bis mave army 
will survive to the latest posterity, unless the 
country shall at any future time sink iirto such 
a state of degradation that the memory of 
forwer glory will become a reproach to ex&ting 
degeneracy. Yet oven at a period so degraded 
as that which 1 am suppefsingj the recollection 
of the victory of Maida would be calculated to 
rouse a degmerato race to^ emulate the gloiy 
of their aucestoiB. Th€ name of General 
Stuart will justly be ranked amcmg^it the fore- 
most in our militaiy annals. • 

, Sir, I have felt pleasure in dwelling upon 
tlio various merits of this brilliant exploit, be- 
cause it liOH rovivefl and resnsoitaiod, as it were, 
that half of otir national character which has 
been called in question, and because it^has 
proved that Britms have the same superiorily 
over the enemy by land that they have by sea 
«I will conclude hy moving, 

1 st. That the thanks of tliis House bo given 
to Mcgor-Gonei*al Sir John Stuart, Knight of 
the most honourable Orch^r of the Bath, for the 
distinguish^ ability displayed by h^ cm the 
4th of Juy last, in the brilliant aotila on^ 
the plains of Maida, which tesrininated rin the 
signal and total of the .superior forces of 
the 

9^ thp thoi^s jof Ihis House be given, 
to Brigmer-General'tbe 'Etonourable George 
Lowry Oole, Brigadier-General WiQidi^Palmer 
Ackland, and eevend other for their 

distinguished psMlIoine.oiit the 4th of ^nly last, 
ia the brilliant aotiori on the^ plains of Maida, 
which terminated in the signal and* tot^ 


d^eat <7,iihe 8np«^rdfore>»* enemy; and 

that U^MSIrdii^ do signify 




Maim 4<!.th lii^jr 

' br'tia nou-e^taBik'’ 

of {h6 Urcfa 

. ^ . Jtfly laatr vndw the com. 

moild'of m Join Stopfc, ift the 

briilknii^ Umdnr .diyialii& on the nlalipui of 
Maidor SBud that 4ic^flaine be signified to them 
by the oommiljpfli]^ the several coi^ 

who ere dialed to mmS them^for their gaU^t 
tend exemplary conduct. 


• Mima. ,A^rojLS£TT£. 

It is now sixteen or goventeen yeavs since 1 
saw tlie Qiieen of Franep, then the Danphiaess, 
at 'ViiersaiUed ; and surdy never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful viafon. I saw her just above tho 
hofisson, decorating and cheering the elevaieil 
sphere she jipst b^an to move in — glittering 
like the morning stiw, full of life, and splendour, 
and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what a 
heart must I have, to contemplate without 
emotiod that elevation and that fall ! Little 
did I dream when die added titles of veneration 
to those of enthuBiastie, distant, respectful love, 
thalashe shquld over be obliged to carry the 
sharp ^ntidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom ; little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen 
upon* her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
nation of men of honour, and of t.ivdliers. 1 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
from their scahb^ds to avenge even .i look 
that threatened her with insult. But the age 
of chivalry is gone ! That of sojihislors, econo- 
mists, and 'jhalculatorh lia,% succeeded ; and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for cvei ! 
*brever, never more shall we behold that gene- 
lOUB loyalty to giank and sex, that proud 
snbmii^cn;, that mgnified obedience, that sub- 
ordination of the heait,which kept alive, even ' 
in servitude itsejf, the spint of an exalted 
^eedom. T^lui unbought grace of life, the < 
cheap d^snee of nations, the mirse of manly 
sent^es^ and h^mic enterprise, is gone I It ^ 
is gone, ihe^ sensibility of principle, that chas- ^ 
tity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, i 
wluch inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobM whatever it touched, 
and undex* which vice itsdf lost hdf its evil, | 
by Ipsing all its gro8Bdess.^Bw*Jte. I 

> , - > ■- V 

Men, till a matlmr be done, wonder that it 
can be done ; and ps soon as it is done, wondet 
again that it w^ no sooner done. — Bc^on. 
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fZlie eraioiieal style et tsii 
and last Ijord Lynahnntt waa WlI 
aMe nritio wntintf in theJVai^ 
alter the death qi gveat ahhjM 
fa^ttei* than ^tiorte portion of 
''Many oratoin^** be eWemi^ 

Lyndhuret m the brlStao<gr el 
in the aitef treatings a aulsit 
On hie audience hia ovnt li 
overyiAilvhe is, oe far , 

disdained ornament^ exatteiisiec^ er4Beta»hc«i Ml 
iattgruaee wi» clear, precSe, and ete«M>t4 bntancthaa 
mi^t have been expeeted raftef Inliaeetett^rild^ 
of Demosthenes, than an Elng^lish orator d the Mhe- 
tcen^ conttuy. He was his own best eHtio, and had| 
cnttivatod his taste w to the standard of his other in- 
tolleotual powers He was neiihor dasslcd by vanity, 
nor misled by passion ; his temper was as serene a%hia» 
iiitolloct was clear, and Ids speeches left hitie or no- 
thing upon which his antagonists could, found an atthok 
or an answer. Indeed, whoevo** has heard liord lydd^ 
huiat on a great occasion, has probably enioyod the 
very best opportunity whioh modem times anord Of 
c«'tii1iating tho style and maimer of the great orators of 
clissical antiquity.'* Sir Bulwer Lytton also^ in h s fine 
dchcriptivo poem oi ** St. Stephen's**' imm which quo^ 
tation has alroady been made in thi vein jlo, alludes 
with admiration to what he there stvles Lyndhurst'a 
lofty sense." These encomiums, high as they are, will, 
we think, be fully bome out by the speech which we 
have here given As will bo observed on reading it, 
this was ono of those celebrated Sessional Reviews which 
Loid Lyndhurst, in tho seaith of his power and fame, 
was m the habit of delivering, and which were alwivys 
looked foiwaxxl to as among t&i most charactertsiio fea- 
tures of the Parliamentary year The ooeasion of its 
dehvoiy was in the au^ omn of Jl8d9, and shottly aftm 
liOid Melbourne's return to power, that minister having 
tendered his resignation on tho previoiib Sth of Mfiv, 
but again assumed office on the tOtn of the samo muotli 
The speech, though necccbanly treating chiefiy oi thg% 
topics of tho time, is poihaps as good an illustration of 
tho speaker's own peculiar manner ns could be found in 
the wide range of his addresses, winch have, we believe, 
never yet been published in a colleoted form We tnay 
add that, n« a pamphlet, it passed through more than 
twenty editions, and is now reprinted in its entirety j 

A Beviem of the Session. DEhiVERrp in 
THB Hovsx Of liOlLDS, 2$BP AXJOUfiT, ].S39. 

I AM anxious, my lords, to call yoi»r attention, 
in pnrsuance of tlio notice I gave yesterday, 
to the proceedings of the two Honses of Par- 
liament daring the present session. As far as 
1 am xiersonally concerned, *^he task is by no 
means an agreeable one; but 1 have under- 
taken it as a drty — ia some sort as a duty 
which I owe to tho noble Viscount (MdbolSime), 
and in pursuance also, m some d<^ee, of an 
intimation which 1 received from hiuli in a 
^ former period of this session. Tour Mrdships 
may, perhaps, recollect that when the Iiiish 
Municipal BiU was under discussion, 1 stated 
to yonr lordships, in bonsiderahlO detail some 
circumstances relative to the taidy, unsteady 
course oi this hill through the otnor House 
of Pailiament. The noble viscount, on a :niu- 
sequont day, with reference to that statement, 
and also some simibr remarks made by my 
noble and leaxined ^fieqd c^posite (Lord BxiTigh* i 
ham), said that was an tnulair oourse of bb- j 
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ooswider, not thiit 
I bhouH tain 

11 ^ the and mea- 

lords, I felt at 
% pronrii^ obsemtions 

mm if a^^lball, Uiem- 

ip Justice 

feirly beforogrou, stated irithsperfeet 
kid shnp&dily pii my part^ yofir lodU 
be in a conditfon to jn^e how Jk hdr^ ^ 
Ministers aio entitled to yont oonfidmioe'-^h^ 
far th^*cgn be cedsiderc^ as capable o( 
ducting th<f affiiirs ^ this oonntry in a xnahnor 
suitableeto ^ko extdat and importance of this 
mighty otnphe. llSy lords, in directing your 
rt^tiou to this'' subject, theiB is one thing 
that is very rcmarkalle. Tonr loidbhips w01 
fesd, tliat during the first five months of the 
session, not a ringlo bill of any importance 
whatever, passed the two Houses of Parliament. 
Legislation waf| a peifect blank. My loids, it 
seems that « her Majesty's Hmxsteis, either 
from want ofencigy or want of coniidenro fioni 
the other House of Pailiament, arc, while that 
House can be considered as fairly rcpiesentiiig 
the cotiniry, incapable of dealing with it and 
eonducting the business of the Qovctnmenf. 
It IS not until the benches have become cm^pty, 
not until 550 members, as wo aie told, have 
quitted the metropolis, and tho House consists 
of little more than a Government boaul, mo 
they roused from their sUpineness, or obic to 
conduct m any forn whatevfi the legislation 
of tho countiy. This, my louls, is a sinking 
illustiation of a statement made by anticipation 
by my noble friend* the noble duke b( low, when 
he asked, at a former period, with rcfoicnco to 
a House of Commons cmnpOd h 1 as the present 
is— how is the King's Goveinnient to bo earned 
on ? The anticipation of tho noble duke has 
been amply veufied by the result; for as long 
as the House of Commons continues to be a 
House of Commons, or tho form of Ibc lepre** 
sentation of the eouniiy what it is, the Queen's 
Government cannot bo caniod on, and it is not 
until it ceases to assume that shape that any- 
thing like legislation can be condneted thiough 
that Hou^ by hoi Majesiy’s Ministeis. My 
lords, I consider the fiiir mode of e\flmining tlio 
question 1 am about to submit toyqur lordships 
is, to refer, in the tirst instance, to her Majesty's 
speech, which must bo considctadc of coui^o, 
as tho speech of the MSinhtoi^^'^ronot^ced at 
the opening of this sesMon. My lords, I look to 
that speech Iqr the pm^se of aseertainnm what ^ 
were the views V the oWeswont. and wunt |^e 
measures thoyconsiderod efisbntisl to the ihtei^ts 
of the countiyf And looking to tho Queer’s 




fipeech with that let m tp wlia& 

exteat the pledgee gi^eu in it re* 

deeao^ hm Mtviesty'e Governxn&j;. Ih that 
. my lorde, there are four ptincipal points 

wKieh the attention of Parliament was par- 
fmiilarly directed. The Iriish*Miyiicipal B82t 


thon^btlesdness, to indiffe^m^ reeol- 

leott6n»^ a oardes^nom Aiitilb^h meastue they 
In the baoo, wd l^no was so 
io tnt intoests of Xr^d. But 
there was anoth^ amendiAent made lot yottr 
lord^plftho effect ot which WSs to dme ont 


"'we wore told, was essential to |he intereets of a hnmber of^clat^ that had been introdttced 
^ that part of the 'empire^ we wars called ^ into ^ bill for tlm first time m the Hondo of 


tahe measures for the purpose of settling the 
important affairs of Canada ; wo were tolj that, 
to cony mto effect the recofnmendatiipns of ijie 
Ecclesiastical Odnin}iBbioners was^ matter of 


great urgppcy ; We were further ^old that it was even introduced into thO hill when it was first 
a matter of the greatest importance that we •brought into the House of Commons; but in 
diiould direct our attention, to measures fi)r the ^at memorable committee of Ihe 10th of Apnl, 
more speedy and certain • administhatioa of ,tli^ were for the first time ingraft on the 
jttsyce. These, my lords, Vere prominent biU. We objected to that alteration; we said, 

rtf 1«Al* ll«>aAnT>Cli OmVI T 4'I.A Iam* £l ^ 


topiciB of her Mejesty’s Ipeech^ and 1 am 
desirous of leading your lonlships through the 
coarse of the proceedings <ff this session, hf 
show how fat those partK^ular objects, to which 
our attention was expressly directed, have been 
realized. And first, my lords', with resjiect ft> 
the Irish Municipal Bill It w not my inten- 
tion to enter into any details ou that question. 
It came up to your lordships* House ; *it was 
amended in a manner to make it correspond 
01 nearly with the bill of last session. 
What was the course pursued by the noble 
viBocuntP What was the objection be made 
and put in front of tlie battle with respect to 
the*, amendments proposed by. your lordships P 
One amendment was made with icspoct to the 
freemen ; and it is a romarkablo circumstance, 
showing how forgetful noble lords opposite 
must beef the past history of this bill --exactly 
the same Qraendment was^madc last session; it 
met with no opposition from Government; it 
went down to the other House of Parliament ? 
although many objections were urged against 
the bill in its amended shape in ^he House of i 
Commons, nono^Vhatever was made against I 
that clause * and yet now,ft8o inconsistent were 


let the law in this respect remain as it is ; wc 
struck out those clauses. The noble viscount 
told us i J would defeat tllo bill in another pjace. 
I sajd that is impossible ; it is an assumption of 
privilege and power to wnich we never can 
subscribrt Y^u introduce clauses which ;you 
cojl money clauses, and ingitvft them on a bill , 
wo strike them out, and say let the law lomain 
as it is, and fve are told tlut is to be fatal io 
the whole measure. When the bill went down 
to the other House, those clauses did piove fital 
to the measure ; but it is worthy of rcmailc, 
that at the very iugethcsqplauscs were object(‘d 
to, it was 8ta|ed that they might be the sub- 
ject^ of a separate bill. They ought to have 
been tho sublet of a separate bill. To mgiaft 
them, U tack them on tho Municipal Bill was 
an attack on the privileges of tins House My 
lordf^ it was a clumsy attack, and if done with 
design, could only have been intended to keep 
on foot sorncthing that might be eonsidcied in 
some quarters as a gnevance of which the 
Government might avail themselves as occasion 
might 1‘equirc. Her Majesty’s Ministers aic 
themselves ccspouttible for the loss of this bill. 
The tarKing of such clauses to such a bill was a 


Ministers with themselves, that the amendment •'Clumsy act ; it was advised by Ministers, and 
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which before had been acquiesced in, to wliich 
no objection was even whispered by the Govem- 
*^ment, was put prominently forward, in vbiy 
fiont of the battle, as a ground for rejecting 
the bill! This is not nU. Another amend- 
ment was propounded and opposed with great 
zeal and earnestness. That amen^ent was 
with respect "to the mode ot choosin$ 
^u^iffs. It out that three yeai^ figo 

ntftde viscount made^ in a former bfil, 

pomtely the same amendment, and defended it 


into BiO bill for toe first time in the Hondo of 
Commons. Theee clauses w^re neter heard of 
till the present yea»;«th6y related to tho grand 
jury Cess, the power| of which Avhroto be trans- 
ferred to the ix>wn-poTincils. They were not 

i Ta * A_ t •! rt. . 


oonstitutional grounds; bnt now, 
amendment proceeded from this 
side of ^jkA ‘Bfouse, the noble viscounli turned 
rouna am his decided opposition 
for ijto eon^istenoy of her 


led to the loss of the measure. They, therefore, 
hfiTvo detested a mdUsure calculated, accoiding to 
their own statement, to promote the inteiests 
of Ireland. 80 much, ifiy lords, with respect to 
the first measure alluded to in her Majesty’s 
speech from iSie throne. How, as to the second . 
—the ucasures called for by the state ot 
Canada— we elf * felt that nothing could be 
more ip^esellng and more urgent than tlic ne- 
Ceesity for taking that most important matter 
into consideration early in the session Every 
hour’s dcipy we flit, and what has since oc- 
curred confirmed the propnoty of our 
opitfion^ tmdod to the difScnlty of the s^ject. I 
Hoble lor& hastened up to this house all 
parts of the conntty and the continent for tho I 
purpose of facing present at the earliest moment I 
ditring the disdUSsion of thk impor^nt qiies- ^ 


tidn. But 3io^g mi$ A 

discus$iion«r Mi: ff&ce, the 
At laAtk liowevia^^ «t a& oot^fi^eti peoiw^ 
jsiessipn, we we^^ toU {be pUm, iempg 
the doaiadasms inatt2i«a*;^the plaii«eamefor^* 
.A oonstitttticm wee to bo fortiiatwo 

provinces^ whicb were to he iu!$te4 inlb oUe ; 
the plan was into effeot the espita* 

lion of three years-— io^ The 

government sms to be continued till that t^^ 
and then it^ become, a mattet of cou^ 
necessary, from the oxt&sion'dl the temporary - 
government^that some iurther powers should 
•be given to the Gk)vemor, in order to provicfo 
for local improvement. Thus the matter rested, 
and continued for some time in suspense." In- 
timation, however, was giveUj that there Wtould 
be an opposition to the measure proposed by 
Ministers. It was fognd it would ho a vigorous q 
o^^osition. The measuie as to the dbnstitution , 
wa-^ abandoned. Wo were told it was abandoned ■ 
in consequence of information t^at lu^ suddenly ! 
oeen leeeived from Canada. Wliat that infer- i 
matioii was has never been commnnicatt^ to 
your lordshii^s or the other H»uso of Pailia- 
nient , and anybody that will taLo the pains to 
liace the proceedings in Canada ^or the last 
biv months will find that nothing had occmicd 
at thiit period to alter the state of things with 
icleiouce to that Cbuntiy*as far as i elated to 
this mcasuK* With the bill fell also the other 
pait of the scheme, winch was, Jo oontmISo tho 
tompoiaiy go\einment for n iieiiod<,of three 
yoais But then it was necessary that some- 
thing bhould be done — that at least there 
.horld bo au appeal an co of lcgi«lat3ig for 
Canada Theiefore it was that that bill, that 
fiagment of a measure, which passed tho other , 
House of Failioment, was submitted to your 
consideration ; but so little importance did her 
Majesty’s Ministors attach to it, that oven tiie 
noble lord who had« the conduct or the measure 
was utterly unacquainted with its provisiouf, 
and could not explain them to your loidships. 
It must be dosiiable, if thj temporary goviem- 
meni of Canada should bo prolonged for three 
yeais, to give expended jioweid to the Governor 
for Uio puipose of preventing improvements 
ii*om being at a stand-still; os the bi}l is 
now fram^, legislation will not toko place until 
the next sp^ag, when it vdll* be incumbent on 
your lordships to legislate againq on Canada, i 
because in the course of the next *year the 
powers of the Governor under the fqj^er bill 
expiie. The bill was aliqgethor Idle and un- 
necessary. It was introduced metely for tho 


of legislation. Wo SWo h , 

oeyiying into eiSbdb of 
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pledge — so much for the coxm^ct ofherMa- 
jesty^s , Government on this impoftaut^ gr^ve, 
sonous subject— settienaent qf the a&hs 
Oanadi?! With respect^ to the ttird : 


for that ptffjme; it vm veaji i&ie ; 

*it prooeeSed W h fblse tt^stitnption im it 
^asahahdonf^; nofhipg has b^n 
reej^ to it. In«the speech £ron|L thd 
Is descriS^ as a measure mpst urgen^q^tSm 
for; the ifcomuiendatioh was followed 
the stage t •Itavoaumoupced, and hy the act [o( 
the Ministers* themselves, the medenre wan 
abandoned; they have nofhmg ph the 
sul:gect. fourth topic, my lords, referred to 
in . Qife<m's sj^ech was one of the firsf^- 
portonce* Measojea were said to ^ hi 
^tion to provide $)r the more oertaiu and speedy 
^administration of Justice— a SUl^jeet, my lor^s» 
of pat amount importance. What been 
edone in that inspect P As in the cW 0^ the 
iccommoudation of the Ecclesiastical Cbrnmis- 
<bioneis, literally nothing ! My lords, uputaxds 
of t\vo months ago I thought it my duty to 
call your attention most seiiousijr to the state 
of tho business of the Court of Ohauceiy. 
There is no court, there are no proceedings in 
any cpuit, to which the recommendation of the 
commissioncis so strongly applied as to tho 
Couit of Ohauceiy. I bi ought that cnsojpder 
your loidbhips’ considciation. 1 stated tho im- 
,mcnsc arrear of business in that court, and tlie 
lemody that was r<^qlUled. Tho terms I made 
use of with le&pcct to the stato of that court 
wore, that it had iiyromo grievous and intoler* 
able. A noble and loamea fiiend of mine^ the 
Master of the Rolls (Loid Langdale), adverting 
to tiio&o terms, said they were strong terms ; * 
but they ^rc not strong enough to denote %ud 
dosenbe tho extent of the lyil, and it is impos- 
sible to form an adequate idea of the cruelty of 
this system, unlc‘5«f you ducct your attention to 
some particular case ; then only will you find, 
by its details, how individuals, how families ore * 
mined, and tliPir prospects blighted, by 
magniiiido of the evil. Don’t lot it be supposed 
for a moment that I ani ^dSug fault with 
learned judges of that coprt: ^oy ai' " 
sons faithful in the discharge of their^ 
dttti|B— vigorous, active, able me»f . . _ . 

hove no power to cope witit the wtil t !3ie rorco 
of thl^ court for that puipose U ndt 
that is avowed by ovmy one; and ^ 
brought the matter forw^rA t atf^fieAt^ 
the purpose of remedyuig tiio 
understoml was assented to my am 
learned friend on t(ie woofa^h 

QiynoliAd 
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evil cotxq^ 
atid Imnhi 


icftoL It vrm ^tctf ^ 
fraeud on ilio wooliacic. 


ijr i^tiie 
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not go far enongli ; but ho wag ^sffibgn ae I 
toderstood, to try what 1 prop6^jed, vrhich, to ft ‘ 
"^eidemblo extent, .wottld remedy tbg Ibv3%f 
tH^'^^reseut system ; bnt from that tiiAo 
we have heard nothing from nor 
hlinistera on the sulqwi' » ®*€y haVe'^not 
touched this griex^noe; this intolc^fo 
vonee. The more sjaee^ and cerhsm admmia- 
tration of jtusHee was stated «to a matter Of 
the first importance in the Qaeeik*^ speech; the 
attention of your lordships ipd of Uhiisters 
was directed to the subject ^ we hadi*a land of 
pledge that it would be im^uedia^ly u^^nded 
to; from that time to the present steps 
whatever have been token iif&lff the pled^ 
into effect. But, my lOrdie^ it may be said thot^ 
Ministers have been engaged upon other mea- 
sures for reforming the law an<} lendering tlies 
administiation of" justice both speedy and cer- 
tain. 1 look around in vain for anything as ! 
the fhiit nnd roMilt of their labonr, if labour it 
can be called. I find no bill has been intro- 
duced into this house, or passed the two lioufles, ; 
on the t»ubject. Kono has been presented to ns 
for consi<lcraiion. The whole is a blank 1 ^There 
is, indeed, a measure which has been lingering 
thro^h Pailiament for three sessions, rdarive 
to bankrupt estates in Scotland, and to which 
no opposition was offored imthis house. There 
was also a bill for the purpose of iucreariug 
the salaries and making some trifling alterations 
in the Supremo Court <^f< Scotland. Bui 
neither of these bilhi ai*ip1y to Bngfand t with 
respect to j^ngland, there has been no attempt 
tb redeem the pledge which hes Majesty’s 
Miflicters held out in the speech^ from the 
throne. With to a subject which they 

themselves coh^dered of so much impotlifcnce, 
they have done notlring t5 effect the moie 
speedy and oettain administmtiou of justice. 

« Seeing the noble baron on the woolsack, it 
^curs to me that this supineness has extended 
also to him. The noble baron directed a com** 
mission to inquire 'into the state of ^e Court 
of Chancery ^hin his jurisdiotioA: no report 
has yet been mode^ 'idothlng has been done ; 
matters stand pme^jT where they did. Ry 
< JCilordsr I have now Hirough the partioolafs 
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ahf^X/a 

iftedliW 

in t6' timt 

I «Mn1ar/iia4[ » Ijgbt ftdn la, 

aHfm Acbmiivtrntfatr^ tinso. 
'dKnfP H tisiiiibsS into’ JfTtA 

^|Bt iMba neei^pHslw^r 
%a«», |Snnntiii^ nobitw, pvof^eoi^ed tinnt 
oirn ctn^efitoaClon, {tnM&oanced 

jnd^ntent ^ tbetnsIftM-x&al^ eonjitot/^m 
i-ettbr; end i^etsVy l(&dfb Ministm fltiU 
odntinue to hotd the Mina of *goTemmeat 
^thont being ftble to gnide the vetsel of the* 

state. 
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■■ . t .., - Vorsatd din, quid ferro ro<!lU8ent 
^ Quid valeant humeri 

I is good advice, n^t ta atone ; it applies, 
ab^e aU/to persons in the situation of the 
noble ^riscoont. To undertake the management 
of the affajrs a great empire without having 
vigour, capacity, or confidence of Parliament 
to c&ny thiongh such mcosuic** as aio neces- 
sary to the interests of the country, is con- 
sidered by the constitution of these realms a 
high misdoineanour, rendering the parties li.iblo 
to be proceeded against by im^ieachmont. And 
yet this is the course which has been pursued 
by the present Govdrnmenff *So much then, 
my lords, as to •the measures icferred to in tho 
Queen’s speech . The Ministers found that it 
was ncce*\saTy to attempt something — something 
to captivato a i>ortion at feast of tlieir fol- 
lowers ; and it occurred to them that nothin^: 
was scf well adapted to that purpose as some 
measure on*tho sulject of general education — a 
, matter, my lords, of the first importance, and 
deeply interesting to tho welfare of the country. 
What course would en enlightened, able, and 
straightfbrwmrd Ministry have pursued with 
resp^ to tfiis important aubjeot P Th^ had 
an example cet them by my noble and learned 
ffiend opposite, who pursued the very course I 
am about to point ^out. It was their duty to 
have pf<^[>arcd a bill, and to have given time for 
tho consideration ini its^ det^s, not only in 
Farliement, bcA also out of miors. That was 
thdeomewlddh ft iiianljF,ftble) andconstitu- 
tiofiftl'^Qc^Cl^iment would have pursued; hut 
such ft oohem woui{^ not have consisted either 
with ISle feCVn^ of the pnnciples, or even tho 
habits, of her MaJCftty’s ptniient advisers. They 
lefii the beaten highroad, in order to do- 
viatei as is their cufrtiihu, into obsettie and tor- 
tuous by-paths. Avsih^ themselves of, and 
at thft sftmevttmo «bnrii|g, tiie Confidence which 
you|lordA^ am ^idwi^s^ inqBned toplh1h«^in 
the other House of ifadmaent^ ihey proceeded, 
by ft vote c^ed^ only by ft 

nu^onty V two# to "ftppoiB'ft committee of 
geisMl insfracti^ to superintend tbc> great 
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fifom f^il. ooni^xi^^B 
.clnsivel^on fijco ypie; p{; iSh^ 

Porliam^. Of '^)bu>m, ttieii, I wpm jpii, 
does this eptnttiittee bf edaca^D .cb^t f 
There is, iSxf|i • bf'itU, 'l^r !IJf ajesty% Oh^aiv^Ilbir 
of the^%zoheqiisr; then IhpVh is «1!he ^^ ^ 
count at the; heW of^ihe iBpard of ^pifiy3i,,y^ 
ge&erallj dpos the woric pf GfpTmin^V W 
House; then thezp is 0io nohle Secreiatx»piP 
> State 'fo]|; tlie Home Department; audlosl/ly,^ 
a matter of course^ tWe isithe nob& Pi^dcht 
of the Council. This in the bpa^d of public 
instruction; this is the board w^ich h^ to form 
a plan and to digest a scheme for the supprin* 
tendeneb of the general education of ^ this 
mighty nation. 1 entertain the greatest 
sible respect, for these individuals in^hpk pri- 
vate capacity ; . yeip]f mush say of them, in thdr 
public capacity, that they arc not a body nor a 
description of individuals who wopld ha^^beep 
selected, either by the natioii or by individtmls, 
for tho management of a sdieme ol?e^cation 
of this character. We find, my lords*. thoir 
very fii*st publication, that one of them Is 
ignorant, gi’bssly ignomnt, of fprms of 

the art which he has undertaken to saperin^nd. 
What, my lords, was their vciy, first ftOtiR Tfhpy ’ 
published a scheme of little^importimoe, if con- 
sidered by it9clf--it was, circulate ..Ihxwglmut i 
the country, and ^ met with sigfial* pay> with 
univmsal I'epro'bation; and tl^t too, n^.on^ in 
England, but also in the more northerly pm!l» . 
of this island. So strong was . the fading e:r«< 
cited against if^ that 

Ministers endeavouirgir Ip . b;it^, the' uiini^jd 

Assembly of th2 Ghur^/Qf^Scg^nd% ;^vi^ 

them thp . disposal Mrf^ ,^^1^ ^ 

they pas^d a unanim<3^ 

of the scheme of Governm<^, , ^ 

then thought it to he 

throne upon the . 

been treated ,wi11i;-.ifidSj^ 

Ministers, but^^b^U^; ^ 
ought ta,ba,oons^ted,vpei^a,i^J;^^ 

*be.K^^bhsh^ 

•tbippe, ^ao, ' 

by hei«Majes)^^A.advisoi^^ Sfen 


alJOwei tb' ejcprdae* any judgm^t . upeii;<|gt - : 
8ub|eot ;. and wh^; did the noble viw^" ..:* 
advise her Msjjesty to say Jb, yo;i i» rejdy J~ 

“ Oh, youL.aliall have ismple time.^^ you for 
zeroising your judgment^ for the. proceedings 
of the board shall be annually hud on your 
table, and submitted to you for coMidoxtUjjiomi* ' 
JiTow, my lords*^ what did every man in * the 
fealm suppose., to be your meaning when yoia 
epokd .of excreising your ji^dgment on, 
su^cct? You meant, and it was knoWthat 
you meant* , a judgment ooupled .wiih emrtroh^ 
not a judgment without fruit, pot a jhdgnieast . 
unaccompanied by any pracUoal r^ult. It was 
,th^ a sneer and a moc^ery^rfor I will not use 
a more haraji ex^ssiop — it was w sneox: and a 
mopko^.to tell ypd that should be enfibled 
to exercise your judgmemt upon , these anhu^ i 
reports, ^hpu^ Z can^J^ardty' bring , piys^f to \ 
suppose that it 'was J^tenddl b^.nnch by»t^, 

imhlo vi8(f6unC I paB^pry lords, from this 
I aul^ct to. another of no *incox^derable ixh- 
portance^tp, another measure of le^slation. 
The dful^eet to ^which I have just adyerM w^s 
a measure of legislation by one House of 
liamieid* for which your lordships may indeed 
.find a precedent,, but it is a preced^t 
i&Qmftimes of tumult and d^^er, whioa 1,^ 
a^,.that t ^0 noble yiscon^^i^l no|^4^,hf> 
".jpepeat. apm6 noW, 

i ;Jig^i[i^on^the , flmt 'imfiacM ^Us 

loo^ my hjrw.a afca4y'ti|^:|^:J^ixof 

privilege^, of Ae 
'oU infernal . legation 
t'.Qolou^l A^mbly did 
.they; were entit]^%f 
IhterfcrcmceV^i^^dtwh^ 
befom.euccfS^y-t^^ 
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tints an aikewer to m|^ addxe$«. 

l!Se jgEmiopLOiiae was, that weia imme* 
diab^ jirorc^ecl^ and that mej were kept | 
Holder p^rogation, and that th^ never ajfter- | 
wiirdtt had an opportanity to *do aayil^g hf 
the way of legislation. What, then, did her 
Hajest/a Mmiaters advise, under such circoaa*^ ^ 
Stances F Any redress of alleged grievanc^F, 
Any reiractatbn of rights asserted P Any cem» 
munieation with the Colonial Assemldy whatf' 
ovcrP Ko — ^nothing but a bill tojbnnihilate 
for ever the qpnstitntion of J|Tnaiieg. T say, a 
bill to annihilate the constitntien of Jamaica 
for ever ; for, tliough that bill was no:g[unally 
intended for nothing more thah the suspension 
of Uiat constitution for dvo years, evciy one is 
aware that the practical result of huch* d mea- 
sure would have boon its coAiplete extinction 
at the end of that period. That measure, how* 
ever, was too strong and t6o despotic even for 
the other House of Parliament. A reformed 
House of Commons — itself a " representative 
assembly — oonld not consent to aboHsh another 
representative assembly, which had been long 
established in one of our colonies. The bill, on 
its second reading, was only carried by a majority | 
of five. It was, therefore, considered as lost, 
and so in point of subsianco it was. What 
was the course pursued by her MCjfisty’s 
Ministers upon heating of that catastropl^o P 
They ^stated that, in their opinion, ihw no 
longer possessed the confidence of the House 
of Commons (th^iy never had possessed the con- 
fidence of your lordships) ; and as Jp the people, 
they then felt that they hsd no longer the 
confidence of the nid^on at iSrge. They, there- 
fore tendered the resignation q£ their o^ocs to 
her Majes^, and that resignation we|} accepted. 
The* history of the few days subsequent to that 
,eVent I pass over, fgr it forms no fart of the 
matter which I Iiavb to offer to your lordships ; 
besides it was so fully laid before you by a noble 
duke, who himssif acted a considerable part ia 
^it, and was an(^yxod in s6 able and masterly a 
manner by my noble and learned iViend on tii^ 
opposite benches, that the recollection of the 
whole subject must be fredi in your memories, 
and I will not impair the effect of it by any re- 
presentations of my own. There is, however, one 
ppint oonneotsd with it to which 1 atn anxious 
to coll the attentbn of your lordshiips. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, I repeat, <iheir 

xmgnmon— that testation Wan adeepledf and 
it was nndemt^ that they only hm office 
• unti! I^r JM^sors jwore^appointed, Then 
camm^ce4p|p coimimicm for fonning 
another aopmstn^^. Before they had ter- 
minated, iX^se SEhnsters, who only held office 
until thobr succmorsiwciijp a|(|i||^litea, interposed, 

« her Majesty, notes, and 

were themsolfes the nSgotwodp* w^ thdir 


the pegotiaWr Wiffo theiir The 

result was ibi&-*-t)iAt the who €mtf 

hdd office until their succes^rswere appoii|fcea, 
at wQt tHo whole leng& o4adyiang her 
MajQS^ to reinstate them in the 0ovemmeat, 
I say dihat Msnistef^ gave her Majesty lhat* 
advice; for tuch was the result to which all 
iheir conduct evidenUy traded. Such a conise 
of proc^^ngtwas never before kqpwn to occun 
in the history of England, and I trust in Gfod 
that it never eVill oCbur again. What, my 
lords, was the first act of tnis new Government P 
Their first net was to draw up a minute, his- 
torieafly formed, argnmentaiively formed, legally 
fesnmed; aud the unconstitntidnal Character of 
it was only to be equalled by its folly, its ex- 
travagance, and ltd insolence. Ministers, I have 
before said, were reinstate in 'their respective 
offices. They declared, previously to their re- 
instatement, that they had lost confidence 
of Parliament and of the country. I now ask 
your lordsluips \^at they have done since they 
havcP been reinstated fh office to regain that 
forfeited confidpneeP I say that every act 
which they have since done, every circumstance 
\vith which they have since been connected, 
has only lowered them btill further in the 
opinion df the public. So far from gaining 
increased confidence in the House of Commons, 
all their proceodings have tended to weaken 
qnd degrade tbpm more and more. But it was 
ncces^>ary for them«to make another oxpciiment 
for the reSovery of public confidence, atid thric- 
foro they brought in their second Jamaica bill. 
What, «ny lords, was the pretence for it? To 
continue ccsiain laws which weio about to 
expire in that colony. The bill was diawn up 
*with that view, and with that pretence; but 
oth^ clauses were grafted upon it, equally per- 
nicious in principle with the bill which Ministers 
had abandoned. That bill, gn its second read- 
ing, was passed by a xaqjority of ten. So that 
v^en Ministers had only a majority of five, 
thoy^confcs<>cd that they had forfeited the con- 
fidence of t^e Houi£ of Oommons; and when 
they had got a majority gf ten^ they ventured 
to suppose that they had recovered the con- 
fidence which ti^ey before admitted thab they 
h^d unwittingly foife)ted« They felt that tlicir 
station was uHegmfortable and uneasy, and 
^that it was for them to do bomeihing 

more to retain the confidence of their party, 
and {ho question which oeenrred to them as 
moi^t lik^ ti> accoiqplish that object was the 
• question of the ballet. It was impossible that 
^us fould he a eu)ne<^*of greater importance. 
After the Beform fijBb # was one of tho ifo^ 
interesting qnestiaaa that could be submitted 
to the considerjl^fonW Parliament. Off ever 
there was a which it was incumbent 

that tho should act as a Govern* 


menty iis of 

Tlie o]^m of l&e 

i&eut. '^aM was Idbo^ taepactkg ikt V^|l| ^ 
l^oogM ihM it Votild l^e in 
their lost ii^flixenoo^ the Boust of Cmmtfii 
and 60 tho Sovartraient inpie i)]^<1»ll0l an 
open qnesl^* fji op^ queationl]^ Boat 
shabbj ptoceedwwf llUfo a 

double advantfbge in ib *, it was gam 
votes ud; the Bouse tt Qojutaiqms* it vit^a to 
afford some fliemWs ot the Gabifte^ an oppor* 
tunity of winning the^wga^d of their con* 
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nxm BfflF AbtBtSilMdt Hiiclij^es' ll«- 
:EBUA« }ij^^;Gefttitf*i^i)88«d ift 
bo^ H<n4^ «f ^nwaiafil^ tfw bif 'hut im> 
pd^Qeioa»iiiW)i><^ll«tot^ 'AbaR" 
(M' *^Q 90 oIleot(o» oF ^tiW ft, 
Gttftify X)ottr£s SiO, ^ Sml«xdcnieitt{ija ^ 
bD|, and many o£haf lulb of (fimlwii 
aeMnptib^F All, all v«are tbaiiiloned, 


stitaent^, and tberefeie it was* that m i^e ' l^tstais iSmnd it mpolsihiet i&am not botiuF 


of the reluctance, of the noble viecottht'^ai^ 
some of his colleagues, it was made an open 
(question. But when it came under the coq* 
«tic!ciation of the House of Commons* and when 
a noble member of the Cabmet let ont^^fhe 
sccict that ho had voted fbr maUhg it an open 
quc'ttion as the best way of doleating it, then 
its intense shabbiness was compktcly beaten by 
its still moro intense hypociis^ I cannot, my 
lords, congiatnlato the noble viscount on any 
accession of strength that has accrued tq his 
administration fiom the com sc ho has parsued 
npon tins question of the ballot* When the 
‘LLond Jamaica bill was passed, the 0th of July 
had ainved Up to that day not one bill of 
any groat consequence had passed All was a 
blank We had passed, it was true, the Mutiny 
Bill, wo hid pissed the Annual Indemnity 
Bill , wo had passed nme mond^ bills, of oidi- 
nary course and charactoi, wo hod passed’ 
twelve or fouitccu other bilk, somt* for Uio 
amendment, some for the continuance, of former 
bill", ind others for trifling and uniingortant 
nialtcib, to which no opposition could bo, or 
ludi (d was, made in either House of 'Pailiament 
Such, my loids, was the state of things on the 
9th of July Still the table of the House of 
Commons was coveied with bills, at once nume« 
runs and important. It becan^, therefbie, 
necessary to inqiiiiO what the Government in- 
tended to do with them The session was on 
the point of expiring, and honourable members 
were naturally anxious to ixirum to their bodies. 
Were, then, the bills on the table to be piococded 
with or not? I hndi my lords, by a paper 
that has been hud upon your lordships’ table, 
that as soon as this intimatio£ was given to 
her M^esty’s Ministers, they abandoned with 
breathless haste measure mer measure* A 
bill was introduced for the registrattioupf voters 
m England. Whit beoame of it? It was 
abandoned A similar bill was introduced for . 
the legistration of voters la Scotland. What 
become of it? It was^abondonedt The ^c- 
tit^s Votes Bill (Scotland)— a Jail of %ieat 
imi^Smnce to that coiutxy? Abondoned 
The Preparation of Wilts (Scotland)?' Aban.- , 
doijtedc The Begistratum 6f Leases (Scotland^ ? 
Abandoned The Hentabie ^comitios (Scot* 



ppssos&ed of oithftr energy, vigeafi** characiei, 
capacity, or tfto confidence of tba Bouse of 
Oommdn^ to casry them through ParlijSimont 
dunng the present Session But another mea- 
sure, m ^hich I4iavo no doubt that in the 
speech at the dOGia of the session no inconsidor* 
,able reliance will be placed, icquiros me to cdl 
the particular attention of your lord t<rit 
That measure is the Postage measure Thfit 
^measure m a formei session jfsa iidiculed, not 
only by retainers, but also by some of ^e 
members ot Government It was abuhcd by 
them in good sot terms, and was denounced as 
absolutely impracticable It was said, and 
with great bolducsa and vehemence — ** In the 
present state of the revenue, will you consent 
to abandon anothei million foi a meie hap- 
hazoi J experiment ? ” AU this, 2 repeat, was 
^id, not only by the retainers of Government, 
but also b> their leaders But the measure 
was pressed on her** Majesty’s advisers by their 
supporters out of doors — and' Ministers lud 
neither energy, nor vigour, nor character, nor 
capacity, noi ih^ Fconfideiyie of Paihament, 
wherewith to resist this pressure fiom without , 
and, therefore, in spite of their past piotesta- 
tions, and m spite of their better judgment, 
they resolv vd to persevere with^ their scliome for 
reducing the late of postageT But, aftei taking 
I that resolution, wh^t do your lordships suppose 
I was iheir first step ? ifot having the coumgo 
or '"the ability tin look the measure directly in 
the face, they hit, as they fancied, upon a con- * 
ttivanco to get nd of it bj u> side wind, ani 
her Majesty’s Chancellor ^ ilia !@tchequer^ 
with that singular ingenuity whiv^ duitinguiidics 
his ohara^tor, thought thoit if he could intro- 
duce in bi8 b^ a clause that wottld bo distaste* 
ltd fy the Bouse^ lie should be enabled tb get 
nd o^ii altogether. In oonsequeqee, he mho* 
ducea a diauae into it, coutfiinutg a pledge that 
Parhament would make good any dehcieiKy 
^ which might be occasioned nn ^uspubhe revenue 
bt Wh hew prcgoct That 

clause^ioved, ais » oni^^aied that it would 
prove, distaste^ to the House, and it was 
/calcubly am irtrenuously opposed. It was 
&l33r ahd sa^ justly, by the opponents of the 
clauBg, &at s^ch a pledgp was unnecessary i 


of ^ ^^cqner^ aixA in i^ite of able 

ax]kil^4mus zaanpeuvros, the FjpA^e naettsora 
piue^ tbrongh all ita stages jn the^oai|e q| 
ChyidsnonB. But thdh ifa$ raised aii^er ctf 
hj the retainers of (}overninenh--"0]^t, tli$ 
Loi4b will nerer suffer the rerenuo to be ^ 
duced in this inacijpitate manner, bill 
must be discussed in the House of l^ds^ and 
in the House of Lords il is sure to Weatod,*^ 
Well, the bill^did come on for iiscmfeon We — 
and 1 am speshing within the ^marh when I 
say, Uiat when it came on i never the 
opposite benclies with a thinner ajjtendanoe. 
That, however, was not all. The noble mseount 
introduced the bill to tho notice of yottr Imrd* 
ships, and moved its second^ reading. He 
argued against the measure wifh all tile force,' 
with all the talent, with all the knowledge 
of the world which alwa)'a distinguish him; 
and, after he had expatiated on and exhausted 
all his topics, ho concluded by saying, ** llow- 
ever, as tho bill is wished for out of doors, T 
now move its second reading.” We considered 
it, my loids, as a inoasure^f finance — which 
we must either rqjeot altogether or accept 
altogether-^and, therefore, as thoic were 'some 
good points in the bill it was passed, rilvctmUQ 
the nsble viscount, and has now become %h 0 ^ 
law of the land. My loids, in pursuing the 
course which I have chnll/ed out for myself, 

1 come now to another bill of \evj deep interest 
indeed — I moan (he bill for tb# suppression 
of the slave trades* Wheir that bill nas first 
introduced into the House of Commons, 1 made 
a point of reading with great care and attention 
all,tho treaties existing between this country 
and Portugal, and also all the coii^sspondcnco 
nhicli hiis passed* hot ween our Ministers and 
those of the Court of Lishon on the subject ; 
and Ihe conclusion to which 1 came, after a 
^ careful perusal of all thosesidocuments, woe, 
that Portugal had violated all the engagements 
Which she hod made with this eountiy, and, 
what was move, that she hod never enteitnined 
the slightest intention to fulfil them. But, 
then, I also found that what was so clear now, 
was not a whit tho less clear two years ago. 
And I now say, that her Majestyjs Mintetcrs 
deserted their duty, and &rgot what was due 
to the honour and chainoter of their country, 
in not colling upon Portugal two years ago to 
f fulfil the engagements into which she had , 
gnter^ ^%iiSRF ^ further, that they 
might by tM^yuockado of the port of {asbon, 
or by ^wS^pnilai measures pf energy and 
vigour, l^ve'^eompi^d Portii^al to the fidfil- 
wilt of her engagoi^nente with us two years 
ago. And what, mj lords, would hav^been 


the eonsequence af 9 Ttot 

some hpiodreds ^ Htos. wUdi 

have sjx^ ^n soMfioed^ flbe'slave-twiae. 


to pnreoef ins9^ 
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measure i^dfh they ibesre i^ro^uced; on tho 
oontinry, rpcilnpl^ of their grefft tardiness, 
and of thmr ntl^ jranifpf eflSioienoy to discha^e 
Hheir duty towmr& their Bovereign and their 
0(gintry. fi^y lords, 1 have now brought you 
down to an advanced period of the session. 

The ^ of Angust arrived, and then a huge 
fi^t of bills, tho oi TToXXoi of legislation, were 
introuneed into the House of Commons — some | 

of ^em miscihidvons^Bome of them uncon« ; 
SUttttionalY-tome of them^obbing, but a great I 
mass of them harmless and inoffensive, wbich 
met With no opposition there, and cannot meet 
with any eppoaition hero. It appears as if 
her iMajosty^s Ministers wore detci mined to 
make up by number what they wanted in 
ihe weight and'qualit^ of their legislate o mea- 
sures. Am I cxpicsdng myself, my IoicIm, too 
strongly P Be yourselves the judges. Tho iii si 
of these measures that came before yon was ilio 
Metropolitan Police pourts ^ill. By this bill 
tho patronage of tho appointments of magis- 
trates^ at salaiW of 1,200/. a-ycar, was to 
be given to tho Secretary of State for the 
Home BeSiartnicnt* but that clause was siiuck 
out of the bill by your lordships. Thcio was 
anothoy provision of the bill, which, in my vit w of 
the subject, was of an unconstitutional character ' 
— ^viz , the abolition of the ti-ial by piiy in a pir- 
• ticnlar description of crimes. This was tho 
first attempt of such a nature ever made in this 
country, except during the limes of tho usurpa- 
tion, from wluch tho noble viscount at the head 
of the Qpvcjpnment seems vely much inclined to 
diaw his piecodonts. Instead of a jaiy, a 
mauistrate, apiiointod by tho Crown, paid by 
the^Cvown, and reiaovablc at pleasure by the 
Crown, was aubstituted ; and with regard to the 
ofihnees of stealing goods, andt receiving stolen 
goodfi, jnot only was thain no jiimit to Ins juris- 
Action Of YsgaSls ihe amount, but the sole per- 
son who wna to judge whether a party should 
or shoula not haw the benefit of trial by jury ^ 
was thin vely ma^stiaio, appointed, paid, and 
lemovablo by the Ciown. Such was the bill as 
it passed through the Bofoimed House of Com- 
I mens. It was sent^up here at tho dose of tho 
6es|ion, your loidshi^s, acting vrisely and 
constitutionally, struck ont that proi^^om 
That was one of the measures of this cllftsa. 
Another was tho AiJmiraHy Bill, by which the 
salar} of the jitdgo was incTcasod tiy 4,O0O/. 
a-year, and by wbi^ a learned gentlem^ being 














nmottto 

staa^g ^ ituarease at 'iilllua^, sl^ 
bis seat in Bti>)ia.ttfl|f. ^ OQt#alUs^|&il:& ora ' 
most sxt<su!dv%oba»biete pm ^Mned'to Iw 
effected hf that tsjjil/ «t » ihe 

session whsn itwtusin^>om^^^tiisl(wd8H^ 
to give iheiA 4ae coudldWtp^lSlNiPfW loMi 
shipsdetentiinsctteir^t twl2j£ tiimt 
sure VOS up to jeAy H oas^ iMt d? 

which, I think, oonstittil^t^ hiM^haqidftl^ di8oas8edl*ictr!l9|| , . , , 
job evet presented to iji»*e(mfBiiita&ak of Belv (Siddrod m1fbniap* (lvmhi^ 
lament. When I state what titallnteMraie^ the e8Cilh£ie^j|hhhdra]^cet^ et^ 
your lordships, I am sure, wffl'not thii^ thaif iht ter^ Bpfcon,’ Wi ,KnniogheJtii.' Shegf are tern* 
terms I use are by any meat^ too strahg: I poreay measnYest but why werei^f pirodoced; 
allude to the Sale- of Spirits (Irelhb^ Bitl,* ^ and why t^in^iSiOTjeassed thionglf IFtiliametttP 
bill had been introdueed into the otfieir Bouse Be^aUim tfah ^finis^rs, in granting charters to 
of Parliament for deot6ra]>pd^»oses, having pc those Imm partictilar towns, were so earcless 
its object to tdter a law whiSi had b^ adi^ted , and indilbrent in fheir proceedings, that donbto 

xi- _ vv.v?A_ 


diddired rjelate**!^^ 

the ^ce UauoMt; 

terb tern* 

pot^ay hut why w^e tboy |ffodaced ; 

and why thej j[)assea througlf PUrliftment ? 

B^oaUue tbh ^Qia^rR, In grmiidg chckrtm to 
thoero O^e pairtict^r town$» were ao catcld98 


by Parliament in order to plcotect public morals. 
This bill was so diat^te^fol to the other Jffouac 
that there was no chance of iis^ever passing; 
and what do your lordships suppose was tie 
com sc pursued? The Chancellor of the 
chequer had a hill for the sale of, spints, which 
had passed through its vaiions stages up to the 
tiurd leading. Then it was^ when nobody 
expected such a proceedings that the OluinccUor 
of the Exchequer allowed the person wHo intro- 
duced the bill 1 ha^ just referred tOg to ingraft 
that billi at the third reading, on the Covem-* 
ment measure, and thus it passed ip the House of 
Commons by a contrivance a<^ base as has over 
occuned in the histofy of legislatiott. It is 
unnecessary for me to say, that this ^ 

the bill of the Govcinmoni was thrown out by 
this House, without any attempt beiug mode to 
defend it, for the whole proceeding WSs one 
which would not boar considerAlion or argument 
for a moment. But what was the real cause 
and secret of the bill 1 have described having been 
cmlx)died in the Government measilre ? Why, 
it was felt to bo convenient, with resp^l||^ an 
ulterior measure, to conciliate the patron w that* 
bill, and therefore it was that this eiftrap^t^dinfuy 
consent was given to iugi'aft'^t on the but of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequen Hut lihabMhesis 
of this kind always fa^g Utid ii fsiiled signally 
in this instancy to when tluit other measure-^ 
the bill relating to the chdtter of the bonk qf 
Ireland— which appeers to h1iW9 beSh tU contem* 
^lation at tho iimo this proceeding fOdk place, 
came on to discussion, that iudividiud, who, 
it was hoped, would, by this iutrigpe end 
manoeuvre, be conciliated, turned round and 
Opposed it, and upon that measure/ which was 
so important that tho GOf emment ought to^lve 
re%e8 if tliey were not able to cany it, they 
were defeated, end the bill was aWdoned. 
With respect to the rest*of the bills, which 
were, as I have described them, the sweepings 
of officef they w^e dealt out She cnpds on the | 
KO. S£CL» , 


hre entertained d to the validity of the charters 
which are now under consideration in the conrth 
taw. These^ bills, therefore, were rendered 
necessary in consequence of the bungUng of 
Hinisters themselves ; and they, theui are not 
cntitlod tq take praisO for thw intt^uction. 
Therif werO, however, othpr consideirattons which 
unforiunatcly called for tho passing of these 
bills. They were felt to bo requisite on account 
of tho tumults and disturbances which have 
taken plaee in the northern parts of iliis island, 
and/or wliich I chhsider the Ministers as deeply 
, responsible. They 

hrstsent forth tho watchword— "A^tate,agitatc, 
agitate ! ** and they arc responsible for the con- 
seqnences whj^ followed, Ajgitation was con- 
venient to place them in power, and up to a 
certain point it was nocessaiy to maintain them 
^ in power. They wished that the flood might 
go thus far tod no tother; that at this point 
the proud waves should bo stayed. But ’in 
cases of this kind it is foun^^much easier to let 
loose the tempest than afterwards to enchain or 
direct it. This haft always been the lesult of 
su(di a,conrse of potion. Ambitious men make 
use of multitudes for their own ambitious pur/^ i 
poses, and for tlie attainment of their own per^ 
sonal objects. They ride into power on the 
shoulders of Jhe ]>e0pl6, an^it th<ni becomes in- 
oonvement that that tumult and violenceto which 
they owe their own elevation should con^nne. 
Thejr then feel it to be neoessaiy to coerce and 
irestsSin agitation, and their deluded foUowora 
dliscovft«> for to tot time, that toy fHpe to 
dupes and victims of those who^ 'on former 
occasions, had eulogized and encod^i^ged their 
* proceedings. The histoty of the present Goveiq- 
ment is ^ this description. Wo all rementor 
to period when the noble lord at to hosil of 
to Homo Department received an oddreisr ton 
%h0/)00 persons assembled in the neighboiujiood 
of Birimngham, With atoted humility, for* - ^ 
* Lowliness is ycimg Ambition's ladder, 

• »' fi j 





the iidhUlkM tedeitfidl that *im 

utterly imdwrtui^ of thegreat hdwwr 
on pirn he was deeply gxatefel for it/" and 
iii^ ^ was that the noble lord drew a j^ttraJlel 
Mtween the proceedinge of theft meeting and 
the proceedinge of the Hooee df Loti$t defi%i)JU 
ting the one as the of reason^^nd theother 
as the whisper of a faetioii. yotf surprised 
at what has^fbUowed P Aye yon astcSiished at 
the result ? *ltia only the neural eoittiieqTtoee» 
and 1 should hayc^been surprised if iC4iad beeft 
otherwise. I have 'How gone tAtongh (hen 
business of the session as faaas fbQr recollecticm 
serves xnc; X have executed the task which 1 
undertook to perform; I hpve done tit with 
plcuuncss and simplicity, according tQ^ny accus* 
tomed manner, and, 1 trust, scrupulous 
accuiaoy and without the slightest degree of 
exaggeration; and 1 now pftt it to yonr lord«c 
ships, as a question, whether we Ministers, whd 
have thus conducted themselves in matters 
of legislation during the las^^ seven montlisi 
can enjoy the confidence of Parliament; and 
whether you are of opimon that they are 
capable of conducting the affairs of this mighty 
empire in a manner suitable to its wants 
and necessities, and such as you are entitled to 
expect from Mimsters of the Grown. I am 
confident as 'to what your lordships’ ^pinion 
and decision must be. I stated in the outset 
Ihat^in bringing this matter under your Jord* 
bhips* consickiation, I conceived I was discharg- 
ing a duty, it has been i^o grateful task for 
me , but 1 have performed it faithfully and to 
the best of my akfiity. 


SIB JOHN ELIOT! 

Hot n 1590* Died 1629. ft 

[Tho fbllowing speobh, which is a hoe Bi)eQiinea of the 
oratory of the tune, was delivered m the year 1628, and 
has been well eommouted upon*^bv fiafeUtt in bis valu- 
able but now scarce work, entitled ''The Eloqu6j:)pe of 
tho British Senate.” We may, therefore, here quote 
with piopnety the note that appears in that collection. 
« Thw," ho remarks, " is a noble instance of parhanirn- 
wy oioquence , foi the stiengtb and ctoseness of tho 
reasoning, for tiie oleamess of the detail, for the ear- 
ncRtuoss of the style, it is admirable it, m some places, 
lomlndsone strongly of the clear, plain, oominomg, 
irresistible appeals of Demosthenes to his hearem. 
There is no aifeetatioii of wit, no studied ornament, no 
display of fiantied superiority ; his Whole heart Sad sdul 
are m his subjeet, bO m full of it : bis hdnd wSea, as, 
it i^-e, to sunoim and penetrate Hmy pw^ of it , 
nothing diverts hun. ikutti ms pnipose, or intemipts the 
oourse of bis reasoning a menwnt. The force and 
eoDueotion of his ideas ^ve vdtosaeiiee to bia expres- 
sions, oad he conyincus otoen, bsoaosS be is thofoughl v 
^ impressed em fibe truih*ol his own epmions 

mu Hods« op 0aMV0iis,ti628, 

BPS tit here as the great 

iVJt council of m ktB|b4^d in that capacity 
it is our ds^ty to ^to consideratipzi the 
fatale and f^ffairs of the kingdom; and, when 


there ia i^i^obsioii, to give repridamlii/tim 
of tbtto hy #ay eg coaasril toad advice, 'wm 
wh^ ooHCrive*neoes8C«y or expedimt tor 

tllCflU t 

III tildccConridefatioA t con&m many ft nad 
^dbtoBMghted me, and that not only 
«n respect ^Vrur dangton horn abroad, which 
yet 1 1nu>w* ere finNkt, as they have been o&en 
preft^ti^dSftM|(>j;ie, biltin respect of onr 
disordeiw-liefe at home, which d(b iiffOrce (hose 
dangers, aiid by which Giey are occasioned : for 
I believe I GhfO xnalfe ft clear unto you^ that 
both at first, the oause of these dangers weie 
%ur disorders, and our disorders now are yet our 
greatest dhngcrs ; and not so much the potency 
^ 6ar enemies, aa the weakness of ourselves 
dodk threaten us : and that saying of the father 
may be assumed by* ns, non ta'tn potewfia eua 
w> 0 ligenila nostr^ Our want of true 
devotion to heaven, ourinsinceriiy and doubling 
in refigion, our want of councils, our precipitato 
actions, ^6 ipsufficijency or unfaithfulness of 
our generals abioad, the ignorance or coiiup- 
tiofia of our ministers at home, the impoverishing 
of the sovereign, tho oppression and dtprebsion 
of the subject, the exhausting of our treasuics, 
the waste of our provisions, consumption of our 
ships, destruction of our men, these make the 
advantage to our enemies, not the reputation of 
their anns; and if In thes? there be not lefoi- 
mation, wo need no foes abroad , time itself will 
ruin^^. , 

To s^pw this more folly, I bolievo you will 
all hold it necessaiy, that they scorn not an 
aspersion on the state, or Imputation on the 
Oovehiment, as I have known such motions 
misinterpnsted ; but far is this from me to pio- 
pose, who have ijone but clear thoughts of the 
excellency of tho king, nor can have otbci ends 
but the advancement of his Majesty’s glory. 1 
shall desirq a little of your patience extiaoi- 
dinaxj^to open tho particulars, which I shall do 
.with^Pkat bievity I may, answciablo to tho 
importance of the caubo and the neccs&ity now 
upon Ufa ; yet witli^/auoh respect and obdeivatiou 
to iho tune, as I hope shall not be thought 
troublesome. • , 

For the first, then, our insincerity and doubl- 
ing m religioli is the grfaW and most dan- 
geious disorder of^all others j this hath never 
^on ui^uxiished, and of this we have many 
strong examines of all states and m all tiuie«i,^ 
to awo^uB. What testimony doth it waiitP 
Will 3 s>u have authority of books P Look on 
the collections of^the committee for religion; 
there ia tbo clear an evidence. 8oe then tho 
cdmmissioli procured %r composition wi& the 
Papists of &e north: mark the prooeed&ngs 
thereupon, and you will find them to Kttle less 
amounting than i toleration in effect i (ho 
slight payments, atod the easiness in them, will 
likewise show «tho favour that is intended. 


diipositiimd of comii|aidm» df 

the confidencQ^ flMtmtavijdd tOt it 

this kingdom^ & Irebu^d msd^lsewl^.^ jH&m 
' dll will show it h»^ too gt|pt a 
to tikis add bat the inooatroii^U;o*o(vidS^ 
that all poworfal ha^d, whi(^^ fa ha^ fett so i 
sorely^ t^t gfkta it^fblf d^tanco ; fbr as tho 
heavous oppose themselmto us for cur imp^jr* 
so it is we that first opp<taed thaheaTens* 

For the second, oar wont of oouicils, that 
great disorder m a state, with which there, cats 
not K stability. H effects may show their 
causes, as they are ofben a perfect demoustra^ 
iion of them, our misfortunes, our disasters 
s^rve to prove it, and the d^nsequonces they 
draw with them. If {cason be allowed in this 
daids: age, the judgment of dependencies and 
foie^^ight of contingencies in affairs do confirm 
il ; lor if wo view ourselves at home, are we in 
strength, arc we in reputation eqifal to otu* 
anccbiors P If wc view ourselves abioad,«aTe 
our friends as many, are our envies no ukOre F 
Do our friends retain their safety and posses- 
sions P Do not our enemies enlarge them8e||^s, 
and gain from them and us ? To what cou^cl 
owe wo the loss of the Palatinate, fhere we 
sacrificed both our honour and our men sent 
tluther, sioi^ping those greater powers appointed 
for that service, by which it might hav^becn^ 
defensible What counsel gave direction to the 
late action, whose wounds are yet bleeding} I 
mean the expedition to Khee, of which there is 
yet so sad a memory in all men P whaWesign 
for us, or advantage to our state« could that 
imi)ort ? You know the wisdom of yonr ances- 
tors, and the practice of tliefr times, how they ' 
preserved their safeties : we all know, and have 
as much cause to doubt as they had, the great- 
ness and ambition^of that kingdifih, whi<^ the 
old world could not satisfy. Against tWs great- 
ness and ambition, wc likewise know the pro- 
ceedings of that princess, tliat never to for- 
gotten, excellent queen, Etfzabcth, whose name, 
without admiration, fylls not into mention even 
with her enemiel ; you know how she advanced 
herself, and how she advaiice<^ the nation in 
glory and in state; how she depressed our 
enemies, and how she upheld her fr^^nds ; Kow 
&ho enjoyed a full security, and them our 9 
sooiu, who now ore made our terror I • 

Some of the principles she built on were 
these ; and if I mistake, let reason *and our 
statesmen contradict mo, * « • 

First, to maintain in what she mi^t) an 
in France, that the kingdom bSng at 
jpoace within its^f, might be a bulwark to keep 
back power of 8pain*by land. ^ 

No^ to preserve an* annty and lea^e 
betwe^ that state and us, 4ihat ^ we might 


the us, <ur 

ceeasipnai^d aeqi!$es^ istofatanee unto 

ust tiot tteoi oinr nan^ were feaifhi^ 6nr tai^pi 
tpieB, l^aowwBateonespondenoyoturtui^^ 

^ had with ihis; eqtiare quv tonduct tb^ 
roles ; it dmjndti^, as a necessary 
a division in !pranCQ between the Prot^anis 
and tkgir Idng^ of which there is too woeful 
and lamentable eSrperience* It hath made an 
absolute bif^ach between that state and us, and 
so entftrtaind us against France, and France in 
I preparaCion against us, that wo have nothing 
! promise to on Aieighbours, nay, hardly to our- 

selves. Nay, observt the time iu which it was 
attempted, and you shall find it not only varying 
Trom &ose priifcipleB, but directly contrary and 
opposite eon diametro to those ends, and such, 
OB from the ^ssue and success, rather might be"' 
thought a conception of Spain, than begotten 
here with us. « 

i [Here there was an interruption mndo by Sir Humphry 

Bitay (Chancellor of the Daoby, and ono of the Pnvy 
Counoi!) expressing a dislike ; but the House ordered 
Sir John bliot to go on : whereupon bo prooeeded 
thub.-] * 

j e 

Mr. Speaker, I aqx sorry for this interruption, 
but much more sorry if there hath been occa- 
sion; wherein as 1 shall submt myself wholly to 
your judgment, tp receive what censure you 
should give mo if T have 'bffended, so, in the 
integrity of my intentions, and clearness of my 
thoughts, \ must still retain this confidence, 
that no greatness shall deter me from ^ho 
duties whilfii I owe to the sepdee of my king and 
country ; but that, with a tilie English heart, I 
shall discharge myself as faithfully and as 
really, to the extent of my poor power, as any 
man whose honours or whoso offices most^ 
strictly oblige him. 

You know the dangers Denmark is in, alN 
how much they concerned us ; what in respect 
of our alliance and the country; what in the 
importance of the Sound; what an advantage 
to our enemies the gain thereof would be ! 
whllb loss, what pr^'udice to us oy this disunion ; 
we breaking upon France; Fimoe enraged by 
us ; and the Netherlands at amazement between 
bo^ I neither could wo intend to aid that luck- 
less king, whose loai is otkx> disaster. « 

Can those now, ibki express their troubles at 
the Ijearing of these things, and have so often 
told us, in this place, of their knowledge in the 
conjunctures and disjunotures of affairs^ say, 
they advised in this F was this an act of ecun- * 
cfl, Mr. Speaker P I have more Aarity than to 


it, iSwy nftde a 

ft jwesfeiwt^ l^aiuiofe Mieve . f 

alMft^e insnfficiaite^ 

ftLBMb W'^nft gtaemte (^loft mBik dftosiw 
4ffii4rbat«lia111sa7r t 
im etnm to menlaoa ft; mAJiati lak «t wk 
■IqjrcdMwdon of tib»4oiigW tiuftit <& OoinMf 
IMT t.fce i^iouSo heiM^ be 4ot ja9Q«l|dki»4 
oan^ wflbn^y be aQetftt bat any wiflk 

eoirer6%D, tny service to this Botue^ sUft iko 
safety sad honoor of aqr contflay; araii^^ 
respects ( tad vrbiit so aesi^ tidies to tta 


respects) tad ■wbak so aesi^ tttadus to ilio 1 tbe^QtajoeO* ta< eonMjptab of ow jninisters, 
prqodioe of ttis, junst nf)t» fbUliwft be tsxr PYrhere oan yoa miss afinstancesf If y<m 


tenesp mhm m help; tior tho 

pi|<ratd ifttercoKfm ktA 1^ farti« 

wUek ivalds^ 

UaM k MOoeBBi mi upon 

4tip retaliation thtaoi^ tliSj w^d not wiort 

tliek ^ ' y ft ^ 

^ Eoohell^p there eeodir 

BO fiawh ataaotyi 
i«ia I uSmW ipfymoB «r mcOsutf m 
ell 

ot<yf^t m»m. the noxtp 

the i^otXifioS epd eonmpaon of cm ministorsp 


borne, 

At Oadk ihen, in that first oxpsfiitiaii ere 
tnade# trbeii we artiTed and found a v^dbquest 
readyp the Spanish shipsi I ^neastp for the 
sa^iofhetiou of a voyage, and*of wHUit edme of 
the chiofests then there themaelvesp hafe sinoe 
assured me that the aatisfactibn would ha^o 
been sufiiciont cither in point of honour^ or in 
point of profit: why was it neglect^ P why 
was it not achiev^ it being* of aJl hands 
granted, how feasible it was P 

After, when with the deatructaon of some of 
our men, and with the exposition of some others^ 
who (thoiigh tlieir fortune since has not been 
such) by chance came off, when, I say, with the 
loss of our serviceable men, that unserviceable 
fort was gained, and the whole army^lahded, 
why was there nothing done P Why was there 
nothing attempted P If nothing was intended, 
wherefore did they land P If ^thoro woe a service, 
wherefore were they shipped again P Mr. 
Speyer, it satiafi^me too much in this, when 
I think of their d!^ and himgry march into 
that dninken quarts* (for scrfiie soldiera termed 
it) where was tlio period of their journey * so 
that divers' of our men, being left as a sacrifice 
to tjie enemy, that labour was at an*end. 

For the next undertaking at Rhoo,*I will not 
trouble you much, i^nly this in shoit: was not 
that whole action carried against the judgment 
and opinion of those officers that were of t)ie 
council P was not tlSb first, was not thd last, 
was not all, in the landing, in the intrenching^ 
iif^the cOntinuanoe there, in the assault, in the 
retreat, without their assent P Did any advice 
take place of such as wore of the council P If 

there should be made a particular inquisition i 
thereof these things will be manifest and more. 


awrvey the court, if yon survey the country ; if 
the church, if the city be ex^ned; if you 
obsei^re the bar, if the bench, if the ports, if 
thi pipping, if the land, if the seas ; ^1 these 
will render yea variety proofs, and that, in 
such measure and proporiku, as shows the 
greatness qf our disease to^ebueh, that if th^o 
be zu^some speedy appheatiou for remedy, our 
case is almost desperate. 

Hr. Speflker, % fear I have been too long in 
these pariaoulors that are past, and am unwilling 
to offend you, therefore in tho rest I shall be 
riiorterj and in that which concerns tho im- 
poutashing of the king, no other argument*^ 
wilni use, than such as sdl men grant. 

The ^hequer, you know, is empty, and the 
reputation thereof gcyie; tha ancient lands are 
sold; tho jewels pawned; the plate engaged; 
the diibts still great; almost all charges, }K)th 
ordinary and ^tarqurdinary, borne up })y pro- 
jects : whfit poverty can bo greater P what ne- 
cessity so grwtP what perfect English heart is 
not almost dissolved into sorrow for this tiuth P 

For tho qppression of the subject, which, ns 
I lemember, is the next particular I propo-^nl, 
•it needs no demonstration ; the whole kingdom 
is a proof ; and for the exhausting of our trea- 
sures, that very oppression speaks it. What 
%va8te of oui* provisions, what consumption of 
our ships, what destruction of our men have 
bSen, witness that journey to Algiers — witness 
that^with Mansfield— witness that to Cadiz — 
witness th<> next— ‘Witness that to Bhee — ^witness 
the last (I pray Ood we may never have more 
such witnesses) ; witness hkewite the Palatinate 
—witness Denmark— witness tho Turks— wit- 
ness riie Dunkmcers— witees'i all* What losses 
wis^have ^stainoj! how wu ore impaired in 
^munition, in ships, In men t 

|t is boyonil contradiction that we were never 
so mudi weakened, nor ever had leas hope Aow 
to he restored; 

I These, Mi;. Speaker, are our daugem; these 


iustaudo the manitesto that was ntede cmxmition, in ships, k men I 
lov the mason of tliose arms ; nor by whom, Jt is boyonii contradiction that we were never 
nor4ii' jvhat manner, nor on w;hat grounds ft so mudi weakened, nor ever had leas hope Aow 
was ^blish^, nor what eftects ft hath wrought, to he restored; 

drswia g^^d t wem, alnyst the whole world into , These, Mi;. Speakfr, are our dangers; these 
will ImqntioiilhO leaving are they wh^ do threaten ns; and these are 
“ leaving of the salt, eirhicu like tfie Trq^an liOrso brought in cunning^to 

possess W, and of a value, as it is surprise us* In these do lurk the steongejof 

^ etpense ; nor that . our cttemies, wady tJOiisHno on uk, and if we do 
great fonder which so Alestaler or OiCsar not sileodily expel tiiem, fibeso are thd signs, 
ever did, the e»nriohing of the enemy by sour- these the invftat^ns to others; these ewU so 
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<»a i^ ^QWttukttoii of the ! 
^ rttfirfilDhI 


pi^ie Oieir ont^ 

inetf^a ]j0dKof«>c^^^ tf i . ^ 

those enemies &h!kc^ <^ii 
those tibuKt aro'tfhittid sf ^t(ie4>e 
no i^thcv can jppeSciknitvfimk aiu^knlrJWm 
virtuei Sko the old Sp^om^putt 
' these duordm* our bdlkgi|gu4|aj^^ 
audience inode tHendo 
niattu% efr 

incorrapti<t^ of tSe^kt^ 

liberty in t&c pss^h^ ^ropletm <to 
plenty of providionlf sepokoiji^ slbiiut pt^* 
ration of men — omr hhcient wtns^ I 

say« thus rectafiedi will secnie ns rand tudsos 
thef 6 bo a Speedy reformation in theeei I know 
not what hopes os expectations we can hate. • 

These are the th^gs, sir, I shidh desi^ ^ 
have taken into ocmsidmiiiti^ i that as we are 
the great oonncil of the kingdom, and hove the I 
afi^rehension of thesS dangers, we jaciekj truly * 
represent them unto the king t wherennio JE con^ 
ceive wc aie bound by a treble obligation, of 
duty to God, of duty to his Miyedty, and of 
duty to our country. a 

And therefore, 1 wish it may so stand wi^ 
the wisdom and jm^^ment of the House, that 
they may be drawn into tbc body of a remonn 
strance, and in all humility expressed, wi^ a 
piayer unto his M^esty, that for thw safety of 
himself, for the safety of thg kingdom, and for the 
safety of ichgion, Ub will be phased to give us 
time to make perfect inquisition iheFCo4or to 
take them into his own wis<^om,^and there give 
them such timely reformation as th^ necessity 
and jubticc of the case doth import 
And thus, sir, with a iarao affection and 
loyalty to his Majesty, and with a firm duty and 
service to my countiy, I have suddenly (and it 
may bo >yith some disorder) expressed ^the weak* 
apprehensions 1 have, wherein, if 1 have erred, 

I humbly crave your pardon, and so submit 
myself to the censure of the House* 





EilVY. f ^ 

Trb envious man is in piin upon all ooosSions 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish 
of his life is ihverte^d; and the olgects which 
administer the highest satisfaGtym to those who 
are exempt from this passion, give the quickest 
pangs to those who are fiub|eGt to All the 
< ^ perfections of their feUow^ci'eatnres are odious^ 
Youth, beauty, and wisdom, are provocations of 
their displeasure. What a wretched and epos* 
tate state is this ! to be offended with eke^e&ee, 
and to hate a man beeauseilwe appepte him. The 
cemdition of the euvioas mwt is ^ mos(^em« 
j^a^oslly miserable; he is not only in<3ipsble 
of tejmeing in ano&er*s merit or success, but 
Hvos in a world ewhermn jstt tuankind are in a 
plot &|[dinst hWiquiet, lq;siudyiug their own 
happiness and advantoge.-*-i^^sZe* ^ 


^ ’ m 

, , - - _ A-WI^U Act, 

llie «eooud|eamiigSf wkioh hSd hswr msiml by Lord 
Jokaltiifnsl>«uk«a 

to iM tto biil to r^ a seotod thae ttot 

my mx moulto OTe origlual metica was aoverthelsss, 

|» jlMi^a bag disoMoa, cwnted by a oousidorable iSa- 

SvUEcn Aosn^T ysa& Sbdo(Si> BsAuiNa or 
TBS Fosunov EKLtsukBNir Bill, 1854. 

In rising to oppose ihe second readmg 
» of this bill, I feel, indeed, that I require 
more than the ordinary indulgence of the 
House; for if even njion trivial occasions it 
would be with great diffdeiico that I would 
offer commeut or reply to a speech feom 
the noble lord, that diffidence must be painfully 
increased upon an occasion so important, and 
when the task I have undertaken comp^ds mo 
to nse immediately after so eminent an autho- 
rity and so consummate a debater. But I 
trust at least th^t it will Ifet be necessoiy for 
me, or for any geAilcmanton this side of the 
House, or indeto on either, to declare our 
readiness to support the Crown in the lesoluto 
prosecution of a war in which the honoqr of 
England il pledged to a cause which wc believe 
to be idontitied with the inlbrc&ts of civilization 
itself. But li the honour of England be pledged 
tq tins quail el, I am Mt willing that other 
naiiofis and po'iterity 4Mnld receive our con-^ 
fession that, at its very onset, our own native 
spirit, nay. oven our own military trainii%, 
were inoompoteni to encounter the struggle, 
'ffiio noble lord has carried us back to former 
wars, on Which be has expatiated with com* 
placeoicy on the aid we derived froto the em- 
ploj^ment of fiweign mercenaries. I shall follow 
him,» as 1 proceed, thiough the precepts he 
advances, and 1 trust to prove!! that they have 
served less to ‘a4vance & than to * 

divert the House the that hi « 

really at issue* , kfeahwhite, he cannot d<9n^ 
tin this woTj at least, up to the praseut 
moment, with inadequate numbers, and at 
eveiy disadvantaige, we have sufficed to %5it 
our own battles earn our own latirelcf;^ gn<l > 
the mobile lord has vouchsafed riot one reason 
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XBB OBXSO^ 


to dtow wlir henecibrtib ^pftfet to 

will 0111 ^ 'morki hy proxy, 'SSiAt yE|>r^i^ 
seem 'os&ggeratcsd, oonsideHug w ^mall 
|)v^^oMon femgn fatco to bo ompl<>yod; bat 
ia Aoi BO intolerable a bfrdcn that wo 
^kikSsdt fe^ foreign soldiers to ease oi^selves o^ 
migltiest poxtioi^ of that load.«c Hj olgeo* 
idbkis to W1 are rwy broad but uety few, < 
and 1 shdl endeavpttr to state tSem in as few 
words os possible. What is it on which 3 ^ 
now mainly rely to continud this wsi with# 
vigoar, no matter irhat saorifice |Ltid eostf 
Not 80 much on the extent ^f eiipr territoty, 
the amount of our population, Jlhe wealth of 
our resources, as on the ardour of the people; 
on that ^irit of nationality which, we^ are told 
by the Minister of War, rises against every 
danger and augments in propomon^fb the 
demand on its energies. It i^^that ardour you 
are about to damp — it is that Spirit of nation* 
ality to which this bill a<bninisters both dis- 
couragement and affiront. The noble lord says 
our difficulty is at the commencement. What 
is the commenoemont ? One burst of popular 
enilmslaBm P And in the midst of that en- 
thusiasm, ni a time when we are told by* the 
Secretaiy-at-War that you get recruits faster 
than you can form them into regiments — ^you 
say to the people of this empire, ** Xs^r rude 
and untutoim valour does not suffiodPbf the 
prowess of England, and we must apply to pie 
petty "Iprincipalities of Burqpe for the co-ope- 
ration of their more skilfal ai\d warlike subjects.’* 

1 say that this is an unwise and, 1 maintain 
it to be, an unnccessaxy blow upon the vital 
principle that now sustains^ your cause, and 
brings to your ormf more ificn than you know 
^ how to employ. And if anything could make 
this war unpopular, it wondd bo tpo sight of 
foreign soldiers quartered and drilled in any 
pari of these kingd^s, paid by thif taxes ex- 
torted from this pe<^le, and occupying barracks 
of which the paucity is your excuse for not 
having embodied of the militia ^ mt 
( native land. Do ym mean to say it wm not 
make a diffiorence in the temper of the middle 
aSd working classes, now nobly prepared for 
any pecuniary sacrifice, whether they pay the 
cost of an army of their own countrymen, who 
rt^pay them by deeds which make us more 
proud of the English name, or whether they 
are to pay foreigners, who may be eqi&Uy 
brave, may perform equal service, but whose 
glory will only compliment onr. w^tk at the 
expense of our manhood— only prove that we 
« were rieffi^jOj^gh-to consign to foreign hirelings 
that >, which a handful of Engli^ 

soldi^^lm planted on the heights of t^lma, 
andi'ix^wjurd from barlmrian numbers on the 
ploiiuf^f InkermanS What» sir, is the reason 
» assigned for this hill besides tb^'t learned array 
of histoiical ptacedents to whidh I .shcdl eome 


aAerwards*^thttt» whateKrer tbp of tm 

mqnires tib&a td drill 
raw recruits into jfisdpliued isoidim F 
there k fA>me force in tba^ ofrgmlsnif but it 
confers a^mve eanSUre^on the JSovemment; 
it prgvep all rihat has been eaid of their want 
of aettpity aaxl that during the 

eighteen mouths in whiA trar^tiiis great, tins 
¥ protfaeted war *’*<^was foreseen by'all England 
except its ehkf Minisfeo^that^ dupng the nine 
months or se in which we have l^n actually 
.engaged in hostiMtieB, Hh^ Government should 
not ^'eady hare raised and drilled a sufficient 
ntmber of reserve to dispense at least with this 
first instalment of 10,000 foreigners. Why, if 
y<m will compute the time elapsed ever since 
th# Battle of the Alma— the time devoted in 
preparing this thohghiful and deliberate bill — 

^in correG^onding with foreign princes (if the 
bill pass), «n enHsting yo^tr foreign eoldioss, 
bringing them hither, and then, it seems, fitting | 
them for service— if you would compute all tins I 
time, from* first* to last, emidoyod in getting ' 
togelfaer these foreign troojjs, yon would have 
leisure to drill qnd send out double the number 
of your own countrymen. T ask you this ques- 
tion-*-! press for a reply — you say yon require 
these foreign soldiers for an immediate emer- 
gency — ^tBat you want them to send out in the 
interval which you employ in drilling English 
recruits; that your main ^argument — tell me 
^hen, iplainly, in how short a time do you 
calculate that they will be raised, imported, 
organizedr despatched to the Crimea H You 
are bound to show that it will be within a 
shortei^time than you can raise, drill, and send 
out an equal numl^r of native troops. Gan 
you show this ? I might doty you to do it ; 

*but until you have shown it, your argument 
has no ground on which to stand. But it 
seems to me strange that these praeiibod 
warriors —so luperior to ourselves in all militaiy 
craft and discipline — are first to be imported to 
England, and finish their maitial education 
upoq English ground. As it bas been per- 
tinently said elsewh^e, this is not the shortest 
road to the Crimea”— jron can send these 
troops from the continent without coming to 
Parliatneut at ^ 11 ; why, then, not send them 
at once to the Crimea from whatever place 
abroad yo|i collect ihemP Make your depot 
•anywhere yoi^ please out of the British domin- ^ 
ions. There is this advantage in that course— 
you have reasons of your own to draw these 
xnercenanes from quarters which you do not 
■ think it discreet to riate openly to Parliament. 
WeV, jihen, 310 U should have sufficient confidence 
in those reasons to act entirely on your^^n 
official responsibility; thus you will ncitlicr 
- openly exhibit to ths public that spectacle of 
foreign liirelings within these realms, always so 
intolerable tp &e jiational feelings, nor call upon 




the House 4^ sssnstiolii ftir tSm^ 

not plainly it^ «! deg9»edatl»( to 4b^ mm 

of the pe^c we fi^xesei^ Sir, now^tooi tp^ 
the extmordlaatjr yeat of oon^det'tfitiou, mit 1 
must say, to^e BiovPisly hai^ wi^ which ^e 
provisions of this bSl are darisOd had manured, 

*' Its first introduGlioa led ^ onee to th# 
that those fi^td^jaers wore ijntenddd to si]mptj 
the plaoe of the na/tlve detederSj not otif if 
English honour ahroadr^ht of EngHah security ! 
at home ; that, in short, irhey should ettppljr the | 
place of the militia, ^aifd thdf British forces 1re-«! 
moved from Ibis countiy. That aUpposition 
was indignantly denied. Xn spite of edih 
denial, the Minister charged with the conduct 
gf the bill finds the public persist in that alartn, 
for he says that he hears with snrprisei^^m 
peveral quarters that soch hn impression tin- 
questionably provaila out of doors," and then^ 
he condescends to looh into the bill itself, and is 
bound to confess that, by the wording of it, it 
nn^bt bo perverted to su^ a {^rpose. Wh^ 1 , 
in a bill embracing such delicate ifuestionB, so 
neaily touching Ihe keystone of all free inotita- 
tion<<, surely the wording ought,to have been so 
dehbcratcly concocted that it should not haibour 
a phrase which a people jealous of freedom 
C( uld inismtorprct, and which some ftdnife 
Kmisteis, of more dangerous ohardeter than 
these, might distort into ap precedent that would 
jeopaidise the liberties of the country or risk the 
scduity A Lhe throne.* And tiien, even aS tp 
the number of men lequirod, ho little calculation 
was made, although the noble lord t<3ls us that 
t]ii<^ is a mam reason why wc are now summoned, 
iiud we might presume that your calculations 
would bo somewhat carefully prepared, that it 
is an object of indilfcrence whether it be 15,000 
or 10,000, and the latter number is at once ex- 
changed far the former. How then can you blame 
us if we presume to doubt your prudenco, your 
deliberate foresight, your pracwal ability to 
conduct this war, when even in this bill, which 
you have had such leisure to prepare, we see 5ll 
this blundering in the terms that involve ft mo- 
numtons constitutional principle, and all this 
caiilcss indecision as, to the amount of the force 
you require P ^nd still more may we doubt 
your prudence, when, for the sake of so miserable 
a succour as 10,000 foreign bayonets, or ratlier 
for the object of landing and driUiug them 
within these dominions, you, who, tell us of the* 
advantage of onanimity, resolve to ^roe on a 
measure which you were blind indeed if you did 
not foresee would be unp^ular out o'f doors — 
which at onge necessitated the «tionge$t oppo-« 
sition — ^which you carried by a petty iryi^srity 
tbrAigh one House of Parliament— and which, 
if ^on carry it through the other^ wUi be such a 
fihom jn your side that Iwenture to dou^ whe-^ 
ther you will ever have the eoutage to use tim 
powe^ou now ask at our hettds. , Kay, sir, so 


tha mepllnu the egust^utiog^ 

l^noipl^ lAieV h kt prefteed 

the faBl to 

and introdi^oginto 


Without upplioai&tt to 

eonridsiud go* be Wei J 1 0 ^ 

» sutg titah tht of 

woild 

authorities h^ve a^ittedfliiat fide W ^ 
»any period of Sn tue 

I^rogaiite of the lmverdf|^ bf 
Wo all knese th%t tit. S|ut a i»W(^ 

to this House, requesiitig» m someiriiat 
toms, ^that his Dutch troops should be sHoWto 
remain, (half the House of QomnSons refused 

the requttt. You may say that was in time of 
peace Vhut*I know that Lord Camden held the 
doctrine ^at^ neither in poace nor in war, couU 
^ foreign troops^ admitted into this ceUnticy 
without the sanctioh of an Act of Parliamiettt. 

^ I know that Mr. Fox declared that, ,if the 
Crown ev^ did possess each a power, we hod a 
constitution in words and not in realty. 1 can 
well conceive the indignation with which the 
\Vh1gs of the last age, who are authorities so 
high with the Lord President of the Council, 
would have heard, if now living, such a doctrine 
—such a remark emanating from a Minister of 
Warf #10 sits in the same cabinet with the 
lea^der of the Whigs. 8ir, I could not paa^i 
' over that lash assertion of a great offiK)er of 
the Crown on a ppint essential to the vindica- 
tion of the freedom of our ancestors and the 
principles of our ancient constitution. But 
your bill hi amended— the more obnoxious clause 
is removed ; I gruifb now that all cotu>titationul 
forms are complied with ; 1 find no fault with 
you there.^ But I say, that while adhering to 
all cousCiiutxonal forms, you ought not to tam- 
per witli Something so hgriile to the constitu- 
tionul spirit as ^e intr^diufion of foreign 
troops, unices you' can establish the closest pro- 
oedei^t in pastel coses^or make out a plea 
of paramount and urgSit necessity. Now,, 
first, as to the precedents cited by the noble 
lord. I am almost ashamed to repeat wllht 
every one knows, namely, that the precedent 
you would drawf^m the enlistment of Germane 
in 1804 and 1806 in who% incqijdicable to the 
present case. Look to the p^d of the groat 
Frihch war. Our sovereign was not only feng 
of Great Britain — ^he was Elector of Hanover. 
Sia interests and oum were identified with ^e ^ 
German Powers, except, indeed, Prussia, whxrit 
at that time, i^uenesA first, by her guilty e 
designs on the fiariiLrion of Poland, and eftekv 
ward^ by the kopa of obtaining Hanovdr us ft 
reward for neotrsmty, did, in the opinion ot ail 
diftpoftrionatc historians, her selfish inertness ; 
and procrastination, paralyse the arms of *fhe ^ 
othdr allies, and give to the coAimon foe that 


gigajiti0i Prussia 
the 1 trust i^i^; 

viim iijei9^4<^4bbit she wUl not 
ofetor 1 ^ coi»ft46vaoleB 1^ ^ lettc&ms 

dlirfoSta^^ tiieir energiesi V 4&mfym< 

imSg lethargy, not reijpifre, et^ the^tofc tifitfft! 
ai4stauce of their ams to ^res ^^srseif from 
the ruin in which < 

ittOn cause onSe involred her r&ef eoue^ee ns ' 
a na'HoiL Bat at that time the euBstaent'Of 
German soldiers in this oounthy was, igt least^« 
natural enodgh, tllhug]:i even the tjfsmory of 
their geUantfr in the field, whieh*|jieservos all 
we con say it, has not, you sufficed to 
render that enlistment popular^ The^ noUe 
lord i-efcrs to the debate dr*1804, in which 
Mr. Francis, afterwards Sir ^Philip, part. 
Ay, but ho did not tell you Hho eitcuse mioh 
the then Secretary at«War nmde to fihe ob« 
jections Mr. Francis indignanti^ urged. Tba 
excuse was this The eifliatmcnt Geiman 
soldiers was only a measure of providing for a 
certain number of men who were bulgccts of the 
same sovercigTi, and had been forced to leave 
their country.” Who can say tliat this is a 
2 )arallel instance P It is true that other 
foreigners were enlisted, but th^ were chtefiy 
from those German nations which had the 
most cordial sympathy with the English cause. 
But now, indeed, although we should be ^oud 
to have a sincere ejid hearty alliance with 
the German courts, it is at least premature^to ^ 
believe that their interests, ^heir objects in the 
war, are cordially and permanently identified 
with our own. And if we would render the 
Germans as popular iu England as I hope they 
yet may be, we eould*not defeat that object 
^ than by exhibiting German soldiers as sub- 
stitutes fbr English valour uxiou English gi’ound. 
But •the' noble lord goes back to tlie time of 
Marlborough, nay he^says that in all ftur former 
wars foreign troops have been employed. Yes ; 
but when they wore employed with honour, 
they were the auxiliary forces of our open alligp, 
^nd officered by the rank, the chivalry, the 
mihtaty renown of nations in the closest sym* 
ptfihy with ourselves, and wore not more free 
lances, under unknown and mercenary captains. 

I say, when they have been employed with 
honour. For where, indco b on aid, similar to 
that which you now detnand, has been obtained, 
wherever foieign 'princes have been snbsidilfed, 
and their subjects hired by English gold to take 
part in the struggles with wlucb they had no 
English s^pathies—thei© the historian pauses 
t to vent hie ficosn on tho princes who thus sell 
tke blood suWeeis, and .his grief at the 

degradat^'bf'jSngland in the blood-money she 
pays hirelings — these arc not precedents 

to but examples to ahun. The noble 

^ «lord« riads to us the ir]^>ceuh of the Duke of 
Wellington, and, by a most ing^ious perversion 


of logid^'^wtsbes us,*te i^lie9e;ihtil^ when the 
BqI^ told vfnTj oiid«>thnd ax^y was ^ 

rest wgre meroenaxi^" like thosc^ 
whefn yeiit would enlist. ^ YHiy, ssr, they 
wete ibk Gpanieh and PoriSugney, fighting in 
defeneethrlibeiv mMdve soilL the 

a^sialiMice x>f * alliesf ' Who maintams * 
that^ffinghmA ltetiid''%ht foe theNmld single* 
haa^f " Can the noWlord not comprehend 
the'Ahtootxqp involved P Herj at)^s of 
varione states combinf in a course dear to all» 
^Theiw one state contributes to the general 
standatd, not its own native vatLotnr and zeal, 
hot a mercenary band whose valour gives it no 
glory, whoso zeal has no motive but pay. This 
is»wluit I meant when I said, “Honour waij 
not «o intolerable a burden that we should feo 
foreign soldiers to* ease ourselves of its load.” 
^We ore proud to share ho^ur with the French- 
man, with ihe Turk; wiin any people that <^- 
operata in our cause aud participate our feelings. 
That is to share honour with others. Hero 
^ you ask us*to sell a part of that honour which 
wereotherwise our share. The noble lord has 
stated the advantages conferred on our own army 
by the German troops iu the French war. I 
grant them fully. I have heard great military 
authorities say that the Carman cavalry — 
espedally* under the command of the consum- 
mate officers it then possessed, such as Arraus- 
child and Yiotpr AJten— taught us how to 
clmrg^and when to pull up. But the times 
are changed, ^nrejy since then we have learnt 
all that they could teach us. llow could 
German officers improve the charge of tho 
Greys and Enniskillons at Balaklava, or that 
wondrous ai^d stedfast gallantry of the Light 
Brigade, which brought two hundred out of six 
hundred men from*' the midst of tho Eii«;sian 
cavalry, and squares of infantry suppoited by 
cross batteries of twenty pieces of cannon P 
Sir, wo have teamed more ilJrom the Germans 
than instruction in the art of war. Wo have 
bden indebted to them for noble lc\s8ons iu the 
aits ,of peace. Every cultivator of literature 
and science must clmrish a deep and grateful 
affection for the German people, and a warm 
hope in their ultimate coalition *With ourselves. 
Of this initiatory treaty with Austria 1 will 
say nothing at present ; but if it does lead to 
an oamest^nd bidding ollianoe, no man but 
inust welcome^ a Power which can bring to the < 
common eause from 800,000 to 500,000 men, 
and which —always assuming it to bo sincere— 
would bo bur most convenient and onr strongest 
tguarantee for the nlainrtenance of those terri- 
torioi conditjpns on which any future peace 
must be based. I should r^oico yet morS^ 

Icam that Prussia adopts the example of 
Austria— an example^ alleged, but still pro- 
spective— and oontraits, by her future sincerity, 
the guileful j>olioj( her Court espoused at the 




cQmmeneea^ettt Ae 
oaraelv^.tMid Qbopxiaii 
Prussia is oiie^ <rf the gret^ ,^^^ 
there is so kMred *a 00004019^3% 
commercial, itt&ests,, rf a|l^|ha|^„„ 
xfitelleotual iiite^tidbbtige^ tlK^ xt jwAii 
me sometlaikg^xo^st^ _ , . 

course tssturs* H .the great 


Germanic iutelHgeuce^Pti^ wj 
nous capital ot Bevliui iii ph 
science have ripened evi^ thou^t ih^epuld 
most ridicule and abhhr the fai^atia 
with which a mock crusader would mAsk usurpAa 
tion — that Prussia should sink firom the rank 
among civilized States ter which she was raysedi 
by the genius of Fredexiek ihe Greats and a^ 
to have no vital interest ig a (war tihat wo^i 
loll hack from the bonders m Shiro|>e the tide of 
a Tartar inundations-^ suppositio:;| is pro* 
pobterous I And I wiU not yet believe tb^ a 
people which boasts universal education could 
be induced by any king, howov^r able or be- 
loved, to d^ert the ramparts which now p^- 
tect from Attilas and Timours the destinies of 
the human i*ace« But if we are fb bring about 
a cordial friendship with the families of the 
German peo])lo, in Heaven’s name let it be in a 
mode worthy of them and us. Jjet us have 
nations openly for our allie^j^ and not this con- 
tidband levjr from the surplus /orccs of their 
potty princes. Sir, indeed, no one has yei^told 
us where those troops are to^coifto from, and» 
what is still more important, where, alter sll, 
tlieseforeififn soldieiu have really learned anything 
moio than the holiday pait of war — where,have 
bcon the leccut campaigns and wars in which 
they have exhihifed their prowess ana acquired 
thoir military cxi>eiiencoP To hear what is 
said of the superior merits and seasoned hardi- 
hood of these ibreiguors, one might suj^se 
they wtie the identical ten tho&sand who 
accomplished the lolrcat of < 2 !cnophon, instead 
of being merely, I suppose, men who have gone* 
through the formal routine of the Laudwchr, 
and seen no more of actual tlbrvice, nor encoun- 
tered any greater trial to the nerves, than the 
stout labourer^ you. enlfst in Kilkenny or York- 
shire. But are you sure you jvill get even 
trained soldiers — even the men who have gone 
through tho drill of the Lant^ehr P I doubt 
Ain From all X hear of the composiiiim of that 
body, I suspect you will obtain only Vawjbcruits 
— ^recruits as raw as you can raise in Fugland 
at less cost, and in a shorter time. But| it has 
been sought to gain some soub of popjjlar favour 
to this measure — sought 4iot, indee^ by tfin^- 
ter^ far they will not condescend to couH |ibpu- 
larjcy, but by their fidends out of doom by 
implying that the fbrtive qpd ulterior ol^oot 
the bill ft to enlist men who are actuated a 
noWer motive than that of c^inaipr sddiersj 

and first among all unfortunate 

^^o. ixxiu 


king^ k ym 
missi(m^|u form VSUk . 

hajbtalidus# ^th all the 
Vccruita wote^eirtiertahi- m - 

wouldl only siQrr th*t if, in iq^ite tjf JpMent, 
iuteution of tlei^ inten« 

tiona $i(i paoift iiaUe to ^bango thau those of 
or^btmxy do h^^fter establish a 

legion ^ Poifth ce other refiigees, at least 
befordm^ make gp your mind what are to be 
definite okieits ^of the war. If, indeed, 
among those o^eets^ as the war proceeds, you 
do see your way to the restitution of Pol^ 
ditnong the free Gtates of Burope, say so man** 
fully, and there are few Bnglislimcn who would 
not rejoice 'at the possibility of such a barrier to 
Eussian encroachment„^and such a reparation 
to the fi*aud and violence of a^ fbrmer ago. 
Then, indeed, Poles would be more than our 
soldiers— they would become our allies, and they 
would be os welcome to our country, as they would 
be our brothers in tlio field. But if you have no 
idoa'*o£ such an enterprise, or if you wpuld 
indolently trusi the resuscitation of Boland in 
the pages of Buropein history to that chapter 
in human fate with wliich you appear most 
famih'ai — the chapter of accident 8 *- 4 ben I say, 
bewaio how you wilially lendiyouxsejves to false 
hopes, or incur the stain of insincerity with all 
•whom you invito to your standard, not for the 
sake of pay,’but from the expectation of fr<|^- 
dom. It would be hi vain to say you did not 
deliberately sanction sudvho^s ; that the Poles 
must silence their heating hearts, and be but the 
unreasoning machines of your military drill. 
That idea is ygainst the first law of human 
nature. Every Pole whom you form into regi- ' 
ments would say that you had led him to»v 
unavailing slaughter, unless you had made it 
one object of your war to plant your standard * 
on the citadel of Warsaw. And, do let the 
House remember that the number of these 
foreigsi soldiers, from first to left, is unlimited. 

It is tbe peculiarity of this Bill fftat, while for 
thb commencement of the war,, in which you say 
th^ are alone required, the force ft most paltry 
jaiad inadequate, yet hereai^, when you say they 
will not be wanM, the iminber swells and 
increase, and ft ^ altogether undefined;^ it .ft/ 
10,000 men at a time ; but Ihe Bill establftheaa 
perpotOal dep 6 t <rf reserve, and, as soon an one 
set are dispatched to tho field, oaothet may 
prepared here to succeed them : so jhat we can 
form no conceivable guess as to »tho number 
' • mi 
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youidQ 

pose, ^6l«afteri you ^ 

Wtta)i<^ti$i and peace comes, and: tike Poaes 
Mill no ooimtcy, what is to become of the 
ba^de of armed xnaloailtente you Will 
"W^e on the em&oe of Europe, ande^ho canilht 
^quietly like.rcmr own soldrersi into the 

of peaceful citiaant P Whatever yon dd, 
then, I implore wn, for the eaSre of qnatice to ' 
Poland-«-fo)f the honour of Euglieh sinc^ity and 
plain dealin^and for the cause of eeoial order 
throughout Europo«-«to decide, before you may, 
enlistbattaVoneofoidled patriots, fu)wfaryou will 
vontuTo to extend the demiite olyecis of this war. 
Sir, it may be quite competent to hqnourahle 
gmittemen to extend the wi^pussion pF this Bill, 
which is one cause that noq brings togcilier, 
into a survey of the general conduct o^^lho war, 
of which you call this au esAmtial measure. I« 
have no such intention.^ I ag not desire ‘tb 
reiterate former choices, nor set into adroit dis- 
play every casual detail of inexperience or omi%; 
sion; on the contrary, I heaid with pleasure 
the eloquent speech the other night of the 
Secretary at War— a pleasure, not only ^et his 
eloquence, but caused bf a feeling more worthy 
of him and me, because he scorned to me satis- 
factorily to dispose of many charges connected 
with liis own depaitmcut; not, indeed, qiode in 
this House, but which had excited a painful 
impression out of doors. I cheerfully recognize ! 
in tlfo Oabinct many who have won those high 
names in the service of their country which give 
them the noblest stake in its honour and its 
welfare ; nor is there, indeed, ono in the Cabinet 
—I might say in all the C^iomment— of whom 
1 would speak in other terms than those of per- 
sonal respect. But still, it is not edwa^ a, 
inotloy, and, possibly, sometimes « discordant, 
coflCnbination of able and worthy ^men which 
sudlcos to coustitqto an 6bh and worthy Cabi- 
net, even in times of peace: and for the fitting 
and spirited conduct of war it docs require a 
proinptitndo, a decision, a rapid and compre^ 
hensivc foresight, which can only^imm' from an 
jinity of purpose and of object ; and that unity 
tho conflicting speeches of Ifinisters have 
already notoriously belied. Take but a single 
' instance— take tho last Compere the sanguine 
terms in which the treaty with Austria is 
paraded by cav) Minister elsewhere, with the 
/ Cautious scepticism as to its actual valho, *its* 
rcsultB,** which has been oxproisedby 
the organ of the Covemmont in this House. 
And ^ere J must mete one observation in con- 
^nexion botL^h oBtiiat this treaty may lead* 
to, and aWflRth tho conduct of the vm. It 
has on a .recent occasion, by 

tho Of the QriJwn,* tho£t 0ovom- 

ment w|ut plumed ihr its reftietanco to go to war, 

mA ■.. J . I.,.., ... / .i.,. . - ■ . 

* Soe liOid .^idosn'tf msrh at the Manuon lionise, 
N^ov. 0th, 1854, [ 


as exhibited in prdimitiEuy negotiations. This 
is not strictly the fitetf What we presume to 
regrete if not to blame, is, that in th98e prdinu- 
naxy negotiation^ the sent^i^^ont of the people, 
whioh (SV), deeply resented the* first disguised 
aggression ftn Tufkish independence, was neve.r 
mxiytrepresented tP the Busadon Emperor, and 
that if laaignago hdd by our ]&^sters at 
the first, without b^ng at all more threatening, 
had been more frank and plujn-spokcn, you 
would ha^ had a better chance of pioseiving 
peace than ydef oCfulS have by complimenting 
the Eusslan Ozar on his moderation and siu- 
I Verity, after he had openly lyroposed the sub- 
I division uf the Turkish dominions, and after he 
had deceived your credulity by icprefecnting 
ia!^o military prepai*ations as an innocent mode 
of moral coermcm* • It may bo well to remem- 
ber this, should a treat|f with Austria lead to 
new oveAurcs for peace. If so, • GovcrnAient 
are ture of success. They have only rarcluUy 
to remcxgber /he spirit with which they con- 
ducted former negotiations, and to conduct tho 
futhro in a spirit diametrically the reverse. It 
is not true that we blame tho Ministers for not 
going to war till all parties were prej^ared to 
support it ; but what we regret— if wo dare not 
blame— is, that the only perbons unprepared for 
tho war are the very Mimsteis charged with its 
conduct, and souifpiepaicd wcio they, that thf3 
best excuse fcr all deficiencies is, that they 
I engd^cd in an indefinite war against a formi- 
dable eJjpmy, withmihtary pieparations so litil*' 
laised above tho ordinary cstablishmouts of 
peace, and on the niggard hypothesis that itb 
coat bould be defrayed out of our annual in- 
come. And now, when tho public aic peilmpi 
indulgently disposed tg receive your tauly 
assumption of energy, braced up at the Idst 
moment, at tho commencement of winter, as a 
partial indqjnnity for your, at least, compavatii o 
indolence during tho precious months of summer 
,iand autumn — ^who could foresee that one of tho 
gigantic efforts of your qoUectivo patrioti m, 
roa^rved as a surpxiso, so pleasing and prodigious 
that, although we ore now told by the noble 
lord it is the main reason whj^ wo meet, it is not 
even alluded to in the mcch from tho Throne 
— ^who Could foresee that tins gigantic eflbit— 
this grand surprise— was to ho this begging 
Jietition/^ petty potentates for 10,000 soldiers? 
What I ^asdt come to this ? In an empire, ofi^ 
which ^jwe are told that the sun never setr, 
the national counoU 19 hastily summoned 
to prepare and pl^e all its militaiy power. 
Ono Mihisiter tells uS his recruits are more than 
he^c&n maifi^o ; anotfier ms we ooUld Ijing a 
million soldiers into the '‘mild— some dayi>or 
other; and then, when afl the World is breath- 
less know wliat ySn are about to briirg fbrth, 
naacUur ridkulus out creeps thisnroposal 
to borrow or erifnp fi%)m the foreigner 10,000 





troops to be drilled in Iko^oxealma. 
profeseiou of redapdilit btrengih, fmd this 
cttiiona confos^<Ma absoluljp waat^ ramjiid ta^ 
of tho adroiitofi^* who boasted 1^ M 4cq[iudxit- 
anco he piok^ ap ^ a goI^4o^ of the 
imrnoaso i^reallix h^ possesisq^ at'Wwsl^cey- | 
his castles in the noith^ an^hja HagdyT in i 
the weAp and his sha^s in 4he oojjper 
mines of Oomwall, and", the gold mnuMn 
of Peru-*“(ttid[ when M had w<nied np Im i 
listener to t^e highest point of ^irospeetive 
gratitude as to what he %nigbt e^jpcct mm the j 
ninnificcnco of a friend of such boundless re- < 
sources, suddenly clapped his hand to his pocket I 
and said, “ By-tho-by» T havo a little bOl to pay 
at the bar ; you don’t happen to have suoh a 
thing as tenpence-halfpenny about youfJ^” 
AVhatever way I look at this pf oposod Bill, I can 
£ 0 c nothing to justify and excuso it. I have said 
tht^ji there is no parallel case of precedent. Now, 
let u«' ask, what is your plea of necc^ity ? 
And bcie, sir, I find niy own qpimons so lucidly 
and moderately stated by a gicat lillan whose 
aitlioiiiy must have the utmost weight with 
goidlomcn opposite, that I wDl ycad what was 
Mid in this House by the late Lord Grey, then 
Ml. Gicy. He said, **On urgent occasions it 
may be piopci to intioduco foicign troops into 
this country, but it should never be doilo except 
ill cases of extreme and psoved necessity, and 
lit vci diould bo suffered to be done witliout 
being watclicd with that constitutional jctdoucy^ 
■whitli is th( best pait of thp cliaracter of this 
IT )iisc, and the bc^l sccuiity for the lights and 
IbLih^s of the people.” Now let me pause, 
c»i d appeal to the gonoious candour of bonoui- 
ablo gonnemen opposite, if these words, from one 
of the gieatcst statesmen who over adorned your 
opinions, do not justify the jealousy with which 
wo legal d tins Bill; and, whether we are right 
01 wioiig in that jealousy, if they do not amply 
vinduate us from^ the unwoithf chaigo of 
wi'ihing to obstruct the geuciol preparations for 
the i\ar, because wc cavil at the iutroductiofi 
of ioicign soldiers P Mr. Giw wont on to observe 
that, “ though he was not leady to deny that, 
for the purpose of ouf own defence, we should 
sometimcb omploj^ foreign troops, yet ho could not 
}ielx> thinking that the wisest^ course for us 
would be to rely on what had been emphatically 
colled tho energy of an armed So, 

jthen, where is this case of uitgen^ mid proved \ 
nocesfeity-- necessity for our own defedSoP 'Sou 
have not argued it as a necessity ^ tbo noble 
lord has not done sot ho ia toa mticli of m 
Englishman for thatk ttP is only argued at 
most as question of» oonvenieaao-— tliq son- 
\e^i<Shce of drilling or organising the troops 
in this countigr; and I say that it docs not 
seem tp me a convenient® that is worth the 
purchase. Sir, it was noti unreasonably asked 
elscwhcPe, *‘How will this proposition be re- 


yoiii ftiyo tg 

tq ia» ;ti%6tiS't|m eorfioi^Mof ble 
of the tihopke^lng mril 'H 
Oompmoil to will say* ^ttollr ti$ 

hi their j^dluD»,of Parljam^ yll^l^oaet d 
tto popular cmihusiasmj 13^ to 

•oontribato best 

whioh they 

befcae the first year is wiy 
to apply^io tho fifth'-rato rowers iter 

‘10, 000 foragn soldiers, ca^tho^ljiretBitoo--*’^ to 

‘ tho confe^oa-^ihat th^ are V 
nation } that tho^hay® not had tmld silloa 
war began to drill a sufftoiont number re- 
cruits io» on army; which 6«t the batjlo of 
Inkormanft could Wy bring 8,000 men fit for 
8crvic#ihto the fidld.” 1 don’t desire to stand 
thus either befig® the enemy or before our 
^allies, and 1 sa/ that this is not the best mode 
to icmove tho hewtation of Austria and Prussia. 

I am convinced that we have men of our own, 
teven at this xfioment, ih spite of all previous 
delays, prepared to fight our own battle. You 
toll us you have aiready sent large rein- 
forcchientS to the Orimeo. You sent ttom 
wcek^ and months ago. Of course, ever since 
you havo boon raising and drilling more. You 
have had ample loisuie. You haVe leism*e still 
to ditll into ociivo service the iccmits you 
obtain fiom a population^ so brave, so robust, 
and* so piovcibially quick of coniprelfCn«i^pn os 
that of Great Bn^n and Ireland. ^ I deny 
altogether, that tne drafts you will take 
fiom otti laliouring population will derange tho 
ebauncls of agiicujtural or other industry. Wo 
have plenty to sj^ro from a population of 
nearly thirty millions. Tho suspension of many 
industrial occupations on railways and else- 
where, caused by the war, releases a Itygo 
number of^he stoutest portion of our labourers. 
You may find employmenr in the army for 
many more of the marines, now idle at^ a 
dnjtance; you may make use of tho native 
forcos^in India; above all, you havo only to ^ 
jply on our militia — ^to give ^ fair pUiy to that 
magnificent nnrseiy of soldieis I don’t pr^P- 
sumo to offer you advice in df laiL — I sny only, 
go into tho maiket of war with tho best spirit 
of trade. Your best and nearest moilet ia at 
homo. Get tlicro tho host atjicle you can ; it 
is tfio cheapest in the long luU. I remember 
that dn 1778, when the po^ of Franco and 
Spain brisried wjtli hostile ships, wheh American 
privateers were sron with iitonnity in the 
Channel, that Lord Batoourt offered to Irdand j 
4,000 foreign troops in l}eu of a greater number 
sent 2ib America* What wa^ tho attswor of 
the Irish Parliament P Sir, they rtgccted tto 
proposal; they dcclaied “tbai they were com* 
potent to defend themselves, or that th^y voere * 
not ^orth defending.” T^at noble answer. 


whioh becaasM 4iu» repredentatim of 
iijuty oqiui^^ W>ttto the UnitcS^ FaffleSdOE^ of 
theihmha^aaika; andirhat triat1|0|mi(f^oal 
mult of tikat refusal? Why? mult of 
teliGMiiiig 4i,000 foreign soldiers thah 50^'QOO 
irobrnteerB immediately preseutad ^thouH»ol«e|. 
Ti^dk of our men being raw raeruits f wh^i how 
nUMtiy of those who dashed througlf the Bussiah^ 
annamentSi w^o brewiti with |g[ital^ forlithdo 
unparalleled sudbrings, of diseasei of*oliiia^, 
of a defectire eommissariat* were the setr 
rocmits you afiipo^ to depreciate ? ^!)?bat ma^ 
teiiol which a British ^army has so dUecessluUy 
tested is thw material on whiah ^Qritish Bus 
Ikment may bs content to rely« Those labourers 
and sons of labourers whom leadfr*of this 
House eulogized in terms such* just and 

such noble eloquence | those iiienr<?kls^e raw 
recruits, equally daring in the ehavge^ and calm 
as vetciana under the attael^ those mUHi ao» 
patient in their sudhring^ and so hnmane to 
the foe,— 4hose are the material for your army, i 
Yon have tried it } keep to it.. Without dis«c| 
paia^cmeut to the solders you may collect 
fiom Germany, Switzerlpnd, Sweden, Poland, 
any whole abroad, I say we have proved suffi- 
ciently that this is not the moment in which 
WQ need tax our oonntiymen in order to arm 
the foreigner Ibr onr de&nce. Bo you ask me I 
what proof? Alma, Balaklavs^ Inkermann! 

I soy that anydefieionciesm the mere mechanism 
of tho driU are quickly got over with officers so 
skllMos ours ; I say that even the raw recruits, 
before they have joined your standard, have 
already gone through a more precious di&cxplioc 
than three years of lifeless ceremonials can 
give to the soldiers^of a d€;|tfiotic conscriptionv | 
They have gone, from thoir cradles through 
the dhciplino of hordy habits, of patient en- 
durance,^ indomitable conviction in flie strmigth 
of i!hoir own right arms — ^that is thq discipline 
with which armies ^loon learn to bo inrincible, 
and without which men m^ be faultless in 
the drill, but valueless in w field. Sir, with 
these views and tnistmg they may net he 
« altogether distasteful to the patriotism of the 
Ij^use, 1 move that this hill be read a second 
time this day six months, y ^ 

’SmoTSB nox bt 

BumunsHm. 

As to the romanije notion that nation% or 
governments are mndb orpermfuxently influenced 
by friendships, and God knows what, why, 1 say 
. that those who maintain those xtiinantic notbnt, 
and app]|y the intercourse of jndhriduals to the in- 
* tercourse of ^ indnlgiag in a vain 
dream. TUMply thing wlfioh makes one 
governmot^b/|Sp^^>tha advice and yield to the 
counsel d^&otheri js the hope of tMmefii to 
^ accrue adopting Or of the ocm- 

* sequences of opposing it .*— ^ 


pCLBW^' OAIiHOW. 


C<nsiiiodou9<if AmaiicMue i 
Utag hinxseUf el 


thwtli^tir Int 


^toOT,*n«j 

ef Skate and 


MsdStfte, mnssq.* oe me ms oratoiy wo 

caunot do bettor il^n quote the words of Xuniel 
Webster, eootsined iit ot^s of btiaddrettos in the Senate 
eft the United fitatesi In which he bore a genereiui ies- 
tttttony to the genius and Oharaeter of Oatboun. ** His 
elofiuenoo,*^ atws Webster, the manner of his ex- 


oonoise i ioxnotfmee imi&iBxoned. still always 
Beiectf Dff mament, not ottenjeelux]^ far for iHui 


rs serene, 
[ustration, 


his power ot^psliaed In the plmhness of his propositions, 
in me closeness of his jof^j and in the oainenness and 
energ/of his menn^. Thoiie were the ({udhties which en- 
apled him througlj^a tong course of yeai s to speak often, 
yetalwayBcdmmandattentloii *' In addition to his official 


labours, Calhoun also found leisure for the composition 
of two masterly political works— the one, ** A disquisi- 
tion on Governmmt the other, a Discourse on tho 
Constitution and (Mvernment of tho United Rtatos ” He 
will, however, be best remembered foi his patriotism, 
and the eloquence with which he expressed it The 
speech whioh follows wap delivered in the lloiiso of 
lieprosentatives of the United States, on the I 2 ih of 
December, 1811 , on the second resolution reported by 
the Comqiittee of Foiei^ Belations. Near tnc end of 
Novomber, 1811 , the Committee on Foicign EeUtiuns 
I submitted a report, which, after an able examination of 
: the causes of wm* with Great Britair, concluded by 
tecommending to tba House the adoption of a senes 
of resolutira^ among which was the following — 

2 Resoheiff *' That an additional force of ton thou- 
sand regular troops ought to be immediately laisod, to 
serve £ 0 r three years ; and that a bounty in lands 
ou^t to be giyen to encourage enlistments *' 

This resoluwon having been amended in Oommittee of 

• the WMe^ by omitting the word ten^ was reported to 
the House An animated debate ensued amajonty 
of tbs Committee avowed their object to be a prepara- 
tion fbr war The prinQipal speaxer in the opposition 
was John itsn^ph, to whom Mr Calhoun seems to 
have oen^eiit nis reply. The sosolution was finally 
adopted.} 

SmCH OB Incbbajse op the Aami. 

IlftTEt. 8PFi AKER underdtood the opinion 
ixL of the Oozumittee on Foreign Relations 
difbreutly ftom what the^gentteman from Vir- 
ginia (Hr. Randolph) hag stated to be his im* 
piwsrion. I understood that the Com- 

mittee recomznended the mea^mres now before the 
House as £ prepa^tion for war ; and such, in ^ 
%ct, was fits express resolve, agreed to, 1 believe, 
by evexy member except that gentleman. I do 
not attribute any wilful misstatement to him, 
but consider it theioffisct of inadvertency or 

* mistake. Zn^^eed, the could mean nothing 
bnt Vdr or effipty menace. ' 1 hope no member 
of this Honse is in &vcmr of the latter. %. 
bullying, menfiring system has everything to 
condentii, nothing to reoenunimd K.. In 
esqieiise it almost rikals war. It excitf s coq- 



tcmxA 9«KMd. wad i 
Menaces wrp makim 
resorted id wW&jutW. 
ness AS mgs ^ 

ceasftdi be 'ian4^ 
not thegtotleft^paflii* ^ 
nrbo made. 
ccwtewjdetos*^ 


r.3:wWT!^ 




lion far war» balk, 


portonco of propobifioii|l^ the 
babmitted to this Ho«(s<;^ jgf 

Ottr long list ^ coshjpljSimts agaihet Okie of the 
belligerents* Aocoi'ding to mj jitq4i^ of tbkiking, 
the more seriotts the qnestiois^ the etroogOvMd 
more nnelterablo ought to l)e our ooniueuoAS 
before we give it our W 4 tr, in oUr 

country, ought never 40 1$9 wheat « 

li fs clcaily justifiable and necessary^ so much 
so, as not to require the aid of logic to^co&mce | 
our understandings, nor the ardour of oloquonce i 
to infiaine our passions. There are )nany lea* 1 
sons why ihiaconntiy should never resort tj war 
but for causes the most urgent* and necessary. 
It IS sufficient that, upder a government like 
ours, none but such will justify it in the eyes of 
the people ; and were I not satisfied ^t such 
IS the present case, I certainly would be no 
advocate of the proposition how before the House. 

Sii, I might prove the war, dhould it ensue, 
juhiiti iblo, by the express admission of tift 
tleman fioin Virginia; — and*necpssar^ by facts 
uiitlunl ted, and universally admitted i such as 
he (lid not pretend to controvert Tha extent 
dui cition, and character of the injuries iccseiyed 5 
flic failure of those i)eaceful mcaifs heretofore 
It aorted to for the redress of our wiongs, are my « 
pioofi that it is necessaty. Why should 1 
mention the impressment of ourseosnon i depie* 
clations on every bianch of our oommereei in- 
cluding the direct^ export trade, continued for 
years, and made under laws which professedV 
undertake to icgulate our trade with other 
nations, negotiation resoyted to, again *and 
again, till it is become hopeless , the restrictivo 
system persisted in io avoid war, and in the 
vain expectation of renaming justice P Tbemril 
still grows, and, in each succeeding year, swells 
in extent and pretension beyond preceding* 
The question, even in the opinion and^y the ad- 
* mission of our opponents, is reduced to ^is single * 
point — ^Which sh^ we do, abandon or aefbnd our 
own commercial and marithne lights^and the 
personal liberty of our employed in ^ 

exercising them? Th^ afc vitiAy at- ’ 
tackfd, and war is the only meats of iwess. 

gentleman from Yhgmia has suggested 
none, unless we consider the wbob of his spee^ 
as reccnimeiidiiig patient Wl res^ned submis- 
sion oSfthe best remedy. Sir, whidi alternative 





wtuhgsiT ‘q^^'vhidieilet Ae eent^ hf 

th^ erfliart 4f hddjteferS'tjSo 

(IBCs 

n good ^Eueesfioir hat 
insisted ‘^It wiis auar duty dsAue thfti 
eatieo. ^!|^f hh that tins House oughts at 
this stogaiof jits ffroceediugs or th 

speeifjiaa9>^ pmtioular vkdaiaon of our r^hts to 
tlm^ncelasion of ^dth^s^ hnpreieft^^ coumo 
^which neither ^(&d ecmse nor the^tiBa^ Uf 
fiatlons warrants. Wben^ wo contend, Wm 
oontend for all our nght8---*the,doubtfidaiidthe 
ecertsjn, the unimportant ondeesenti^* It is as 
easy to struggle, or evim in6reso, for the whole no 
fiir a parh At ilio termination of the contest, 
secure all that our wisdom and valour and the for- 
tune of the war will permit* This is the dictatoof 
I common sense; such also is the Of nations. 
The fdngle instance alluded to-r--the endeavdor of 
Mr. Kox to compel Mr. J^itt to define the object of 
the war against France — ^will not support the 
gentleman from Virginia fh his poeitigKiA 
was an extraordinafy war for an exteat^inavy 
purpose, and was yiot governed by the usual 
rules. It was not for conquest or for redress 
of injury, but to impose a government on 
Fiance which she* Refused to receive — an object 
so detestable that an avowal daied not bo made. 

Sir, I might heio lest the question. The 
affirmaiiye«Df the proposition is established. 1 
eannpt bu^ advert, however, to the complaiift ot 
the gentleman firom Virginia when he was first 
up on this question. He said he found him- 
srif reduced to the necessity of supporting the 
n^ative side of the question, before the affirma- 
tive was established. Let me tell the gentle- » 
fiian that tliere is no hardship m his ease, 
is not evexy affirmative that ought to le proved. 
Were I to affirm that the BbUsc is now in ses- 
sioxx, would ii be reasonable to oak for proof? 
He who would deny its tmto, on him would 
be |ho proof of so ext)raordi|tary el( negative. 
How^then could the gentlemen^ gfter his admis- 
eion4 with the facts before hhuandthe counliy, 
complain ? The causes aiw such as to wanant, ^ 
or rather malce iudispeneaMe, in any nation not 
absolutely dependenti td* defend its lights by 
fi>rce.^ Let him, 'then, dbow the reasons why we 
ought^not adf to defimd ourselves* On him lies 
the buiden proof. This he has attempted ; 
he has au^voursd to support his negeiKve. Be- ^ 
fore J proceed to answer him partiplarfy> let me 


I 
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coJl the attoniiau'of the House to one cireum** 
stiince; that ti|» th&t almost the whole cif hie 
arguments coudisted of an cuamcratft)u of ovils 
tdirays hiddent to war» however just and ne- 
oessajy ) and which, if they Hsive any foi^ 
.ere calculated to produce unqu^fiod Bubmisdon 
to every spedes of insult and inju^/ 1 do not 
fed myself hound i6 answer argumet^B of thtB* 
description; and if I should toufh on them, it { 
will bo only incidentally, and not for the pur- 
pose of serious refutation. ♦ ^ - 

The Brst argument of the gentletnan which ^ 
r shall notico, is the 'unprepared stlte of t]he 
countty. WBatover weight thfs arg&nent might 
have in a question of immediate war, it surely 
has littdo in that of preparation for it^ ‘If our 
country is unprepared, let us4omedyphe evil as i 
soon as possible. Lot the gehtlem^ su^it his 
plan, and if a reasonable onq^ I doubt not it 
will bo supported by the Houso.% But, sir, let uf • 
admit the fact and the whole force of the argu- 
ment. T ode, whoso is the fault? Who has 
bion a membOT for many years •piUt, and seen*’ 
the defenceless state of his country, oven near 
homo, tinder his own eyes, without a single 
endeavour to remedy so serious an evil P • Let 
him not say, " I have acted in a minority.” It 
is no less the duty of the minority than a 
majority to endeavour to defend the country. 
For that purpose wo are sont horo, and not 
for that of opposition. 

W<vWhext told the expenses of the ^ar, 
and that ilio peo^dc will not pay taxes. Why 
not P Is it from want of means P What ! with 
1,000,000 tons of shipping; a commerce of 
$100,000,000 annually; manufactures yielding 
a yearly product of 41*^^|00^,000 ; and agrioul- 
iuTo of thrico that amount, shall wo be told the 
• country wants capacity to raise and support ten 
thousand or iHtceu tlmusand additionS.1 regulars P 
.Ho; ithas the ability — that is admit t0(¥- and will 
it not have tJie dispoStioii P Is not the cause a 
just and necessary one P Slmll we then utter 
this libel on the people ? Whore will pi*oof }x) 
found of a fact so disgraceful P It is ansWeved ; 
*Tn the liistoiy of the countiy twelve or fift^cq 
yBvirs ago. The case is not parallel. The 
ability oif the country is gi’catly inort'ased since. 
The wliisly tax was tniiwpnlar. But on this, as 
well as niy memory serves me, the objection was 
not to the tax or its amount, but to the mode 
« of collection. T#o people were startled bytvhc 
ntmber of officers | tlwdrlove of liberty shocked 
Iqr the multiplicity of regulations. We, in the 
* spirit of imiiaimiiv copied from the most oppres- 
g sivc putt ot^lwopean.laWB on the sulgoct of 
taxes, *and‘<|to^oscd on a jouqg and virtuous 
people al^j^lieVcre provisions made neca^sary 
by ccrrl9ip^n>ahd, Icmg-practised evasions. If 
taxes should become ncees^aiy, IdcTnot hesitate 
,lu yy*the ^ojde will pay cheerfully. It is for 
their govcminont and tlicit* cahso, oud it wtuld 


1 0 their interest and th^'- duty to pay. But it 
may be, and I believe sai^ tliat the people 
will pay taxe^ because the rights violated 
are hot >rorih demnding ; or that the defenco 
will cc«tt ^re than the gai£. 1 here enter 
my prote^t/igainBb t%|b low and ” calcu* , 

of logislarioii; ' 

Tt is only ^t £>r shops ^d counting-houses, 
tond ought not to disgrace the seat of power by 
its squ^d^ aspect. WEenever it touches sove- 
reign powoi, the nation is ruinccl. It is too 
shortHsighted tq. defend itself. It is a compro- 
mising spirit, alw%8 ready to yield a part to 
save the' residue. It is too timid to have in 
itself the laws of self-preservation. It is never 
safe but under the shield of honour. There b, 
sif,^iie principle necessary to mako us a groat 
people-^to produce not the form, but real spirit 
of union-tond that is, to protect every citizen 
in the lav^ul pursuit ^ ^s business. Ho will 
then that he is backed by the governmeui ; 
that its arm is his arm ; and will rejoice in its 
increased dbren^lih and prosperity. Protection 
and patriotism are reciprocal. This is Hit* w.iy 
which lias led nations to greatness. Sir, I am 
not versed in this calculating policy ; oud nill 
not, therefore, pretend to estimate in dollai s and 
cents the value of national independence. 1 
cannot measure in shillings and pence the 
misery, the stripes, the blavery of our im- 
press^ seamen ^ nor even the value of our ship- 
ping, commercial and ogricultur.il losses, under 
tlio orders in connijil, and the Britibli sy^ti m of 
blockade.® In thus expressing myself I do not 
intend to condemn any prudent estimate of tbo 
means a country before it enters on a nv o . 

This is wiB(Jom — the other, folly. Tlio^ditk- 
man from Virginia has not failiMl to touch on 
•the calamity of war, that fruitful source of 
declamation by which humanity is made the 
advocate of submission. If lie desires to roproo^ 
the gall.iat rfrdour of our countrymen by sin b 
topes, let me inform him that tnic com .i go it - 
gftrds only the causc—that it is just and in C''s- 
sary^and that it contemns llio sufTerin^'i ami 
dangers of '"ar. If ^le really Aviblie‘4 to proinuU' 
the cause of humanity, let liis eloquence lie 
aildressed to Loid WcUcbley ot Mr, Perceval, 
and hot the An^eiican Cthigross. Tell them, if 
they persist in such daring ii^sult and iiyury to 
a neutral , nation,^ that, however inclined in 
^>oace, it bo bound in honour and safety to ^ 
resist ; th*it tlioir patience and endurance, how- 
ever great, will bo exhausted; that the calamity 
of war will ensue, and that theyjr in the opinion 
lof the world, will he answerable for all its 
deva^tatian qud misery/ Lot a regard to the 
interests of humanity stay the hand of injuiSic^ 
and, xny life on it, the gentleman will not find it 
difficult to dissuade his country from rjjishmg 
into thS bloody soenes of war. 

We are ne;ct tohl of the dangers of i^ir. I 


believe we ^ all r^y to its ^ aB 

hazaidsoi^iiiififcdinM; lratI<»e^i}nottl&]^ ep^Ui^tay^’a i v 

have aay extraordinary danger to ap{Ar<jbted, * Bntli^e^Ve tiot^ oomot^«f}i|^,«ed 
at least none ib warrant an aoquiescenoe sn the ^ Raptor ctf da^ra.^ tl!be gentim^^ i|i|$Kb)ia» 
injnncs we him leceived. On the jsentmiy> I Hon^ so on ti^ia sn{ja(4<^oc»aoe^^ 

* , Relieve no war ^ be less dan^onw t^i dur epnetitoij^ if aQ|i % Wfr« and 

inlotnal pefce osi^inji^tyof i^b^oo^ Wf thij^ it 'oan^ atMd ^ ib 

urotoldof theUaclix>pnlat»onof thoBow^ ^ratji^ coKtraox#!]^, ^n|t tiben 

States. An far ias tlio gentleman from *Vfrs^ia* depend mpon tho cennbie&d^ or pf 

speaks of hiSiOwn personal knowledge, I abaU other nations fiir tmt edst^oe* 
not question the correctaest of bif statemezst. iicm* than, it Haems, Uaa in an esSeiftml 
I onty regiot that such* is tIleP state of appro- ^ ^lgcct,'“i|) provide for fli^ccttamon dffi^fec.” 
bcnsiou in his partionlar phrt of the counti^. ]^o, says the^entlenum from Yirgiiiiai iiie com- 
Of the southern sectiou, I too have some pdr- patent for a defensive, hot not for an o&csive 
Bonal knowledge; and can say that in South war. It is not necessary for me to expose 
Carolina no such fears in any part ai'e^f^. error of ^is opinion, "^yinakc the distinci^ 
Bat, sir, admit tl»o g^tlcman's statement ;‘Vdl tion in this jttstasipe P Will he pretend to say 

n war with Great Britain* incroase the danger P that tl^ is an ofibnsive war; a war of con* 
Will the conntry be Igss able to suppress insur- « quest P Tes, tlji^gentleinan has dared to mok^ 
rcotiou P Had wo anything to fear from that *tlus assertion ; and for reasons no foss extra*^ 

I (juarlcr (which I do not behove), in my opinion oidmary than tho os^riion itself. He ibays ouf 
the peiiod of the greatest safety is during a frights are vipl^ted on the ocean, and that these 

* war , unless, uideed, tho enemy sliotud make a violations affect our shipping and commercial 

I lodgment in the conntry. Then the country is lights, to which the Canadas have no relation, 

* most on its guard; our mihtia the best jne- Tho^ doctiinc of retaliation has been much 

l)aicd; and oui standing army the greatest, abused of late by an uni'eaaonahlo extension; 

I Even in oui i evolution no attempts at insur- we have now to witness a new abuse. The 
icctioii wcic made by that portion of out popu- gentleman from Virginia has limited it down to 
lation, and however the gentleman may alanii a jK)ipt. By his rule, li you leceivc a blow on 
liimsclf \^ith tho disorganizing effects of French the bieast, you dare not return it on the head; 

, pimciplos, I cannot think oui Hgnoiant blacks you aro obliged to measme and rotuaujjjon tho 
I have felt much of their banefol inffuen^e. % piecise point on which it was icccived. "T[f you 

j daio say iiioio than one-Lulf of il^mi never do not piocecd with this mathematical aocn- 

! litaid of the Fienoh Revolution. lacy, it ceases to be just self-defence . it becomes 

Bui as grejt as he rcgai ds the danger from our an unprovoked attack, 

Jups, the gentleman’s fears end not there — In speoicing of’Canada,^e gentleman from 
I’lp standing army is not less terrible to him. Virginia introdueea tho name of Montgomeiy 

bii, 1 think a icgular force raised for a period ^ with much feeling and intetcBt. Sir, there is 
oi actual hostilities cannot propeily be cmled a danger in that name to tho genUeman’s argu- 

I si duding army. There is a just distinction mont. It^s sacred to heroism* It is indigdani 

])clwecn such a foicc and one lai^ed as a per- of submission I It calls ayr memory back to 
manent peace ebtahlishment Whatever would tho time of oui revolution — ^to the Congress of 
I bo tho composition ot tho latter, 1 hope tho foe- 74 and 75. Suppose a mombor of that day 
mer will consist of some of the best matenals hitd »faen and urged all tho aiguments which 
of tho tonutiy. The aidcjpt patriotism our we have heard on this subject, had told that* 
^oung men, and the reasonable bounty in land Congress, — ^j'our contest is about the right of 

» which ih propobqd to ho given, will impel them laying a tax; and that the attempt on Cana^ 
to join then country’s standaid, and to fight had nothing to do with it; tliai tho war would 
her battles , they will not forget tho citizen in bo expensive ; that danger and devastation 
tho soldier, and in obeying tiiioir ofiicors, leam would overspread our couni^, aud that the 
to ooutomn their government and cC>^istitution. poi^r of Great Britain was ilrxesistible^— with 
*ln our officers and soldiers we will fini patiiot-^ what sentiment, think ^ou, would smeh doc- 
isni no less pure and ardent than in tne privlito Uines havO been then received t HappSy for us, 
citizen , but if they should bO depraved%as lepre- tlioy had no force at that period of our coua- . 
Bcntcd, what have wo to fear from twenty-five try’s glcwy. Had such than acted on, this 
thousand or thirty thousan^l roguldrsf 1(^010 ** haU would never have finessed a gieat people * 
will ,bQ the boasted mittia of the* gentienfen P convened to d^borate foV tho general good; a 
Oon one million of miHUa be overpowered by mighty empiie, with prouder prospects than auy 
thirty thousand regulars P If ho, how ca^ wo nation the sun ever shone on, would not have 
rely oiu them against a fdh invading oto coua- rifecn in the west. No , wo would have bosp base ^ 
try ? Sir, I have no such Contemptuous idea of subjjcted colonies; governed by ^at impenous 
our nnfitia — ^tbeir untaught blraveiy is sufficient ^ rod which Biitam holds over her distant piovinc es 

• * » * * * ^ 
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from Yirginia ^itvibiitesrtlie 
for ttto to everything tHIt jte trne 
catlM* ‘"fid on^oavoitrcd to find it 3]i iihe {$)^obabIe 
the price of hemp. He repfe^tniB ihe 
of the ‘Western StotBs ns tviUing tg 
plunge our coantxy into ^ war from Imoh into* 
tMted and base motif es.^ I wiU reason on , 

this point. 1 see the oUiise Of tl^ipr a^^our* not 
in such nnwc^h^ motives^ but m known 
patriotism and disintorestednass. ^ 

Ho less meroenaty is the mson^^vhich hil 
attributes to the Soifthem Stales. ^ Ho says 
that the HoiC^Importation Aef has Induced cot- 
ton to nothing, which has produced a feverish 
impatience. Sir, I acknowledge the fOtton of 
our plantations is worth butditUe ; not for 
the cause assigned by the gentleman irom Vir- 
ginia. The people of that sec^n do ndC reason 
as he does; they do not at^bute it to 
efforts of their government to maintain the 
peace and independence of their countiy. They 
see, in the low price of their produce, the hand* 
of foreign injustice ; they knew well, without 
the market to the continent, the dct^p and steady 
current of supply will glut that of Qmit Britain; 
they are not prepared for the colonial state to 
which again that Power is endeavouring to 
1 educe us, and the manly spirit of that section 
of our country will not submit to bo regulated 
by any foieign Power. 

of France^oudthe hatred of England 
have also been assigned as the cause of the 
piesont measures. Prance* has not done us 
justice, bays the gentleman from Virginia, and 
how can wo, without partiality, resist the 
aggressions of England P J know, sir, wo have 
still causes of coipplaint against France; but 
they are of a different ch«iracter from those 
against England. BUe proiessos nofr to rc'^pect 
our rights, find there cannot be a treasonable 
doubt but tliat tho»^ost obj'ectionable parts of 
her d»*ciec<», as far as they ^jeapeot us, are re- 
pealed. Wo have already formally Jicknow- 
iedged this to bo a fact. But I protest agfiinst 
* the principle from which his conclusTon is 
<lrawn. Tt is a novel doctrine, and nowhei^ 
avowed out of this House, that you cannot 
select your antagonist without being guilty of 
paitiality. Sir, when tWo invade your rights, 
you may resist both Or either at your pleasure. 
It is ivgulated liy prudence and not by r^jht. 
The stale imputation of paitiality for France is 
better calculated for the columns of a newi' 
paper than for the walls of this'House. 

The ^ntloman froni Virginia is at a loss to 
account for he calls our hatred to Eng- 
land. ne^^l^ how "can we Kate the oguntiy 
of Locke, of Hewtcm> Hampden, and Chatham; 
a conntr^ having the fame langiitigo and ens- 
, toxp^t^tff ourselves, fmd descending fiom a 
common anoqptry Sir, the lawn of hivnou 
affections are oteady and uniform. If wo havo< 


> so much to attach us to pat oounti^, potent in- 
deed must bo the cause Woh has overpowered 
it. YeSi there it i cause strong enough; not 
in that occult ooprtlly affe^lhm which he has 
supposed le mrtotte^ed fan FAnoe ; but it is 
; to be fdbnd in^ilAniXed and'W^^roYoked insult 
and nwdim t^t the gen- 

I ^tleman frba had to emt much inge* 

nuity eBut ^ geUtteman, in 

his <j^er a^rathm of that opnhtry, has not 
been auffiicient^;^ guaroed in his argument. Has 
he redcoted bn ^ causd of that admiration P 
Ij^heeiEamined the* Toasons of our high regatd 
for her Chatlmin P It is hia aident patriotism, 
the courage of his mind, that could not 

» bWD^k the least instdt or injury offered to hie 
' countiy; but thought that her interest and 
honour Ou^ht to be imidicatcd at every hazard 
• and expense. I hope, wUen we are called ugon 
to admire, we shall also be asked to imitate. I 
hope ftio gentleman dpos not wish a monopoly 
of those gscat rilrtuos for England. 

balance of power has also been intro- 
j dueed as an argument for submission. England 
; is said to be al)arrier against the militoiy des- 
potism of Franco. There is, sir, one great euor 
in our legislation. We are ready, it would seem 
from this argument, to watch over the inte- 
rests of foreign nations, while we grossly neglect 
our own immediate concerns This argument 
of the balance of power is well calculated for 
\he British Parliament, but nf»t at all builcd 
to the American ‘Congress. Toll the ion nr r 
that they have to contend with a mighty Ton • i ; 
and that if they persist in insult and iii]iuy 
to the American people, they will compel tlitm 
to throw tficir whole weight into the scdle ot 
'• their enemy. Point the danger to them, eii I 
I if they will desist from injuring us, wo, I 
I answer for it, will not disturb the balance of 
X>owcr. Huti it is absurd for us to talk about 
the balance of power, while* they, by their con- 
dract, STufle wito contempt at what they regard 
our simple, good-natured vanity. If, however, 
in fhe contest it Should be iound that they 
unden*ate us— which I hope and behove— and 
that we can affect the balance tof power, it will 
not be dif&cult for lu to obtain such terms as 
our rights riem&id. 

I, sir, will now conclude by adverting to an 
^argfoncntfof the ^ntleman from Virginia, used^ 
in debatd^on •a prccedi^ day.^ Ho asked, why 
not declare war inppiodiately P"* The answer is 
QbviouH-»-beoause ^ are not yet prepared. But, 

, says the gentlemau,^ htogtiage as is here 
hold wffl provoke Qre^t Britain to commence 
hosulfties. rbave no sudi fears. ShekuowawoU 
that such a course Would unite aB parties hofb, 
— a thing which, algive aB others, she most 
dreads. Besides, such hasibeen our past conduct, 
that she will still ^calculate on Our paticaco and 
submission until war is actually, commenced. , 
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POETEY 


D O not be startled I sajr ])^!dl7i that It la. 
absolutely nooesi$ary . to create , a, pd%|: 

I for the poor. It does, not ^at. ,A 
I of a twofold character^a^ .pdetiy of naiT^^ 

I and a poetry of sonjg|» It tnay bo ti^d ihat„ 

I tliiff belongs to a nibre imeient and^moro ro- 
I iiiantio period, that we have com^ to thci*4ays 
I of practical utility, and that to .^1 the people's 
I thoughts and minds with works simply of ima- 
I gination, with melodious verse, however bi^u- 
i tifiil, is assisting l^icm in no way to the great 
! aims of their existence »here. It will not be 

j lielpijig tlicm forwoi'd in tbo duties of this 

I world. This I will vehtuve most completely to 
1 / <leny. The people will have poetry, whetlier 
it pleases na or not. Tlfey will have their 
iiongs, they will have their ballads ; and if you 
do not furnish to them such as ojpo worthy, uot« 
merely of rational, but of Ohrialiaiu beings ; • 
it' you do not supply them with a stock of such 
litenitiivo as will not taint themi but, on Uie 
contrary, will cultivate and elevate thonS, you 
must bo content to see them pick up their 
songs in the street, and buy sudi os we know 
l>y description only: for they are such. as none 
of you would allow for a moment to eontaniinate 
your domestic circles, , 

In other times, ia our own country, we aro 
all aware that even the moro homely dutie.^ 
of agriculture were made familiar to the plough- 
man and the labourer in ver^o f that the ** PEnn- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry,” or the “ Shep- 
herd's Calendar/’ or other productions of such : 
writers os Tusser, were familiar in tlie moutht 
of the people, because they hadfin them their 
best instruction, for the times, in agriculture. 
And, indeed, even as yet, t^ie ore*, numbers 
Of those old jingles aiid\ rhymes Awh^h have 
passed into proverbs, and am familiar to the 
mouths of the people ; Buch^n their, prognostics 
cf weather, their anticiil^iMm of conges in it, 
the description of the time lemd season for per- 
forming agricultural opefatiops* Hiese 'avB‘)ret 
deocril^ V ^ rhyme, because they have 

come down from old poets^ who thought they 
coul^ n'st better impress dn the minds nf the 
people, most of whom at ihat time could not 
read, the lessons of what watf then* art, than 
NO. KXXIlIlt, * 
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of an £^t the ,|iave the writing 

of t^ ond I. care not who has 

i^lir. U So powerfully was 
it felt, that ' iiio. po^er over the people of tho 
gentle charms, nf song which goes .at .ouce to 
.|hc afTections, ^vas such that it might , oven 
sway tho , IcgisLatioii of the country. Ger- 
many, in our , times, . has given proof of the 
minsi^ers. pow^r. During Ihe late Continental 
war^ when all Germany was aroused as one 
peo]'>lc, tlieta arose likewise a poet who om- 
bcxlLed in himself the whole of this national feel- 
ing, w^o vividly committed this feeling to verse, 
wliich pufc into tlie mouths equally ■ of tho 
soldier and the peasant, national 4m^^|uents 
of unity and of bravery. And so Kornft*, by 
his ” Lyre and Sword,” proved how truly it 
was possible! to outwino the laurel round tho 
blade without diilHng its edge, and that a man 
might have in his hfai't at gnoe tlic londerness 
of the bal'd and the coprage of the warrior. 

, For if his life was that of the* poet, his end was 
that of > soldier on the field. And later still, 
it, is well jenown to all what a powerful En- 
thusiasm was excited ihroygh Ulo whole of 
Gemany, a few years ago, by tho celebrated 
song of ” Tho Bhizib ; ” which made the whole 
nation/ or rather tliat great alliance of nations 
that are bound together merely by the spell of a 
common mother tongue, uiu^ themselves into ^ 
firm bond of resistance to any possible invasion. 
And Uiis bond was woven , by their poetical 
sympathies being excited &r ^at noble river, 
which they had always considered to be the 
peo^ar property and exclusrie ornament of 
their own country. Bven barbarous 

isihen! too^ the effect is the aAina- . in- 
dependent /oeling of tho Albanian mountaineer 
has been kept (though it a desultory 
r sort of warfare), in gi^^^eastire, by tlie col- 
lection of native* patriotic songs, full of wild 
beautyv loved by their ^Idiots and their shep- 
herds, whichamadc them feci that,'at every 
cost, they must preserve their independence 
amidst ^e free air of their own rugged 
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la oar own cotmtiy haa it not Iteen eoP 
lu the time dl the civil waX| whg does not 
know what influence the oaveBer eox^s hod 
among Idiose who espoused the rgj^al cause, and 
what pains were taken make them known 
ana sung, even ailer pcfaoe was restored, as tUb 
me^s of keeping alive in the hmast the pe- 
culiar loyalty which was then required P And,* 
in later times, who can forgdt that *^Song 
of tlie Shirt,^ which was in e^zybody'a month P 
What a beneficial influence did not \^at song 
exercise upon the* rick in favour oftihe poor! 
How it awoke more kindlj^feelhig in favour 
of an oppressed class of somety than article 
upon article in the newspapers, or speeches 
or pamphlets, though pro^^^ding /rom men 
of genius or learning, had b^n abj^ toj^gise. 
Then shall it not be the ca^ with our people 
too P Is it not important, is^^i not neccssagi, « 
that we should provide for them likewise this* 
poetical literature, without which, I may say, 
no country has ever been thorpugbly civilised« 
as yet P And I really must say I firmly be- 
lieve that if, at Uiia orisis, there had been ready 
songs for the people — at this moment of^war, 
so new to us in our generation — wliich, without 
exciting any unchiistian sentiment of hatred 
or animosity, should have raised a just indig- 
nation against the perfidy of our eneipies — 
should have made the people enthusiastio in 
tlieir for our army and ftavy — should 

have ^ con lull of loyal devotion to the Crown, 
and determination to pieseive its honour— this 
war could not have been the dull and dead 
thing it has been. And, more: I think that 
one might eveu r^uimoi|d the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to navo such songs pmxiared. 
For if wo arc to *go on for a long period with , 
Var-iaxos, if such songs were in«the mouth, 
ovAy hour, of the people in every humlet and 
’ every field, they w^^Id be the best auxiliaiy to 
the tax-gatherer, and at least neutralize somo 
l)ortion of that grumbling and complaining 
which wc all aokuowledge to be, at his approeGbh, 

* characteristic of our race. 

^ But some will say, “That is all very well; 
you can set men to write IxM^ks, you can put a 
history into the hand of a clover man, and say, 
'Keduce me these nine volumes to one short 
manual;’ and if he i$ a clever man ho will do 
it. But an olA axiom says that you emnot 
mako a poet; you cannot call a man, of ^roat- 
ever genius, and say to him, * Sit down and 
. write me a volume of such poe^ as the pcc^Ie 
^ will love and sing.”’ I own it. But we are 
not unprovided with (he required means. And * 
I say that he will show hinrfself the mcatest 
and the noblest-hoartod iK)ct, who willbo the 
moat ready to come to our asaistaiiGc in such a 
^ causa. "When the oekhj’ated Gdotho was one 
day wnnderin|f thix)ugh the fields, ho hc^rd a 
pcdbont singing oiio of his beautiful lays — that^ 


which begins, “ Hetmsi flu das Land? ” — ^whioh 
Byron has imitated in Know yo the Land? ” 
---and*he said that that tribute to his poetic 
gening of being in the ploughman’s mouth, 
was to hirg more, and flattered Urn more, 
all ihe»ekh{rat 6 fritioismB 0(4^ learneiWwd^ 
tiie ooart and homage of the emreigns tbrAgli* 
out Gtermatiyi and that fpf the first timo ho 
* now felt that he wa^a^oet* And why, I would 
aek — why should the lays of anoient Borne be 
alone thou^t worthy of that flowing and glow- 
ing pen,e whidh^has Ihed such a, charm about 
t^em ill addition to that which they had re- 
vived from legendary history P Are not, on 
the contrary, the home thoughts and the home 
c|g^ of this our island worthy to be made 
familiar aa household words to the poor, and 
to be read or recited in the evening as talcs 
of the hearth and of thekeart P 

Then, aft) to our songs, can we be in wfint 
of aulhom for them P There is one genius who 
belongs (^priaisly to both the hemispheres, 
though it was not ours that gave him birth — 
one*who, by his keen perception and his waim 
love of whatever is great or beaatifal in natuie, 
whether it be in “forests primeval,” or ii])on 
the sparkling shores of Salerno — who, by Ins 
intimate, acquaintance with the doijths, with 
tlio flexibilities, and, what is still more, with 
the simplicity of ouf language— who especially, 
by that warm •and afleciioiiato ai>procialion of 
%what* is true tand noble, and hunourahlo and 
tender ig life — vdjether among the high or 
among the low— seems eminently calculated to 
give to the people, and to the world, that which 
we so* much want. And much as we may 
have odmii^d such creations of poetic genius 
as “Elbie,” or ^’Evangeline,” I am sure wo 
might anticipate still greater pleasure from 
a coUectioii of the people's songs from the mu so 
of LongleUqfv, 

Bat such words would require a music 
worthy ot them. Now, standing as I do in 
this hall, with you as my audience, in a hplindid 
edifice, th«' greatest and nohlest that ])iivato 
enterprize has yet raised to the muse of boiig,t 
I am sure it is duo to him has done so 
much for the people, to express not only od- 
maraiion for tlfiii' peculiar talent which he has 
developed in tlie creation and propagation 
ot his gf^at wofik* but gratitude for having 
conferred ujwn society a great boon, as he has^ 
done, by^ eliciting a now means of jocreatiou, 
a fresh •source of cheerfulness, capable of e^^- 
eroisiiig upon mul^tudes a refining and 
inspiring influence. For t believe that tho 
pro*g^s of tttusio in our time, its greak sim- 
plification, immense diffusion, and its practitel 


* Macaulay. _ r 

+ St. Marta A Hall, built by Mr. Hullab 



introduction into hvl(A new spheres of is 
one of the most ohiracteriatie and noblest 
symptoms of tbo interest which this ago tohes 
in the good and haj^lness of the poorer clnsees. 
And yot shoJU venture tp say that^icmei^g 
^ore has to be c|i>h6 f In 4ho village •aej^ool, j 
small couUtxy ehora^ unions the ei^entt { 
are but units, whii^ are 'socm.dftiiiStdvod and 
i*emoved one from the ^ther. they have^ 

sung in chorus joyfully, wkeiher Sacred or pyo- 
fiino songs — I use the ward, of couttsei without 
meaning reproach — csadf rettftgs home. It is 
ns if one string had been removed from the 
harj) — ^it carries not away its power of hartnony 
1 think it is of the utmost importance that, in 
addition to tlie choral music which is nftw^ 
general, there should be also a ayetenf of 
melody taught — ^that i8,»of *songs adapted to 
given tunes, which v^y be easily carri^ away , 
by»each hearer. I would have, in other words, 
e\ cry child, wlien he goes home in the evening 
from liis school, to be there ag a cricket upon 
the h(, util, cheoiiug the whole house, making 
Jiis liiiHildo cotfngo vocal with his ficshvand 
his lay. And then T should not be oven 
content witli this. Why should it Ix', gentlc- 
nu 11 , that the highest description which poetry 
Odu give of tlic miisio of our agricultural pur- 
suits, cannot go beyond making our pfonghman 
whistle at his work, whSo the Italian vino- 
dus-jcr is natuially expected to«nakc the whole 
valley ring and the hilh echo wjth his tluilling 
and vivid ritorncllo? I wouid have t^c English 
aoiknltnral peasant a songster, as well' as him 
c)t bouthem clinics, and therofoic when a boy 
lias iinished liis education, I would hcpve him 
bear m Ins memory a stock of tongs which 
should cheer his toil for life — songs full of aflec- ^ 
iion towards evcrytliing around him, literally 
filling his liedit with love of his home, making 
Lira believe it to be, however hinuble, to him 
the happiest and aiiost sacred spot on earth ; 
love of the vciy earth itself, ^which submits to 
bis 1 nde handling, and i epays the labour of his 
hands and the bweat of hjp brow by filling his 
dims with the teeming abundance of its womb 
— love of the various domestic creatures that 
look up to him for their subtenance, and see in 
liim their jirovidence, and jiayihim back abun- 
dantly by the food and the clothing which they 
give him — love for nature inovory form, making 
it always appear to him fair; wbpthcv it be in* 
the storm or in the sunshine, in £h 1 gloom of 
winter or in the bloom of summer— -always the 
pome, glowing and joyful ; but however bright, 
ever showing him, jjiercinJ through all bright-^ 
nest; by its sigierior liriliiancy, jbearaiug^cver 
T}{>un bim, through evciy pait of her, the face 
of u gracious and a liountitul God. 


BIOSAltD B. SBBEIDAH. 

(We bare pmaont W leaddr with tbs ted relics o 
that mfgbty gf>#cb, bafohrttllQded to in oor note te 
fptothar gpim by to. (tfuiep. 41h of which 

Burko dtelte«d that it wm the ttiM astonimlng effort 
of do^nonoo, ugmnonl aad wit uistod, of wbleh there 


^wteabyreoomdrCradll^ Of wbiOh fox jDkId, **AU 
that bo hod over bem, atl wt Wbad over read, when 
oottp&ire(bwith j|, dwindled into noUdpig, and vanished 
likOftVapottr befhro the eun;’* and ^ wob Pitt tiaid 
that it poseeised ein^rythiilg tbit gOnhie and art could 
fUmifih tir agitate oonteol the hnman mind. Its 


excited to vote dlepneeionately. Bboridan'a summinA- 
up of the same chargo againat Warren Hoetinge, in 
dune, 178$, extending as It did over four days, was, 
perhaps, oa yet mote oxtraordinaiy exhibition of hie 
power ^ it iK ^oweve^ too long to be within the oompass 
of this work. Hurke's estimate of that speech may, 
neveribeiosa, be w^ subjoiood hoic, as represonting a 
^ 4^Iendid estimat^^of his eloquenoo by the greatest 
ot his ountomporarlea Hia words m-et-'Mfo has 
tills day surprised tUb tliutibaads, wlio hung with 
rapture on hh acconta, by such an array of talent^*, 
e such an exhibition of capacity, such a display of pow ore, 
as are uOpaiallelod in the untuila of oiatory ; a di pLvy 
that refiected the highest honour upon himself, luhiro 
I upon letters, renown upon fariiament, glory upon tho 
I coan^iy. Of all species of rhetoric, of every Kind of 
I clotpionco that has buen wituosbod or recorded, either 
in ancient or modnn times; whatever tho acutoneSj of 
tho bar, tho dignity of the sonntm the solidity of tile 
judgment scat, and the sacred nroraUty of the ])iilpit 
have hithorto furnished; nothing has suriiassod, nothing 
has equalled what wo have this day heard in West- 
ininstor Hall. No lioly bOor of religion, no sago, no 
btatesinau, no%)rator, no mauoi any htercs%dglciiption 
whatovor, has como ui>, the on© instauccTu^io pure 
seutimonts of morality, or in tho other, to that 
variety of knowledge,* fbroo of imagination, propriety 
and vivacity of allusion, bounty and ologanco ol diction, 
strength and copiousncB*! of stylo, ]>athos and sublimity 
of conception, to which we liavo this day Jisieneil with 
Aidour and aamiratiop. From,pootry up to oloquenoe, 
there is not a bpocies ot coDiposition of which a complete 
and perfect specimen might not, from that singlo spocoh, 
bo cuUod and collected. 

OoifFlSCAHtON OF TUB TxU5AS!7HES OP TUB BbWm 
Pk JNCB8SBS 

M b. SHERIDANT commcucttl his speech by 
, observing, that had it boon posbiblc to 
have received, without a violation of the osta-, 
Hishod rules of railiamcut, the paper * whicli 
tho honourable meiulxT (Mr. lleinphter) had ji?^t 
now read, he should wilbiigly have receded from 
any forms of tho House, for the purjioso of 
obtaining new lights, and fartlior lUnstratiun on 
tho im^iortant subject then ]|oforc tliem; i.ot 
indexed that on the pxc&ent occasion he found 
himself SO ill prepared, as merely, for this reason, 
to be preventetLfrom proceeding to the dibcharge 
of liis duty ; /eitlier, to speak freely, was he 
incliijcd to consider any* Explanatory additions » 
to the evidence, of Sir Elijah Impt'y so mucli 
framJd to ehioidate, as to jiciplei. and contra- 


A p'lper rolatuo to iind rxplnnainf^ ofreerteiu 
deposilnrtiH ol Sir lihjuh Impey hod been road h/ Alt. 

DjiapiLci. * 
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diet. NeedledB to his p^e8e^t purpose was it 
for him to require Sir Elijah legally to reoog^ 
nize what had been read in his name hy the 
hononfioble gentleman. In faoly heiiiier the 
informality of any subsisting evidence, nor the 
addneement of any new explanations from 
Elijah impey, could make the sUghtelt imprea^ 
rion upon the vast and strong body of proof j 
which he should now bring fo^ara against* 
Warren Hastings. Yet, if any moUve bould so 
fur have operated upon him c as to make him 
industriously seek |br renewed opportiSlhities of 
questioning Sir Elijah, would result* from his 
fresh and indignant reooUectioUL of ^he low and 
artful f.tratagem of delivering to** the members, 
and others, in this last period fif parli^^ntary 
inquiry, printed handUUs oMefence>w con- 
tents of which bespoke a presumptuom and 
empty l)oast of completely renting alk which 
at any time had, or even coukl 1^ advanced , 
against Mr. Hastings, on «tho subject of the* 
fourth article in the general charge of a right 
lionourablo member (Mr. Burke). • But even ^ 
this was far beneath his notice. The rectitude 
and strength -of hia cause were not to bo pre- 
judiced by such jntiful expedients ; nor should 
he waste n moment in counteracting moasuros 
which, tlioiigJi iuKidious, were prupovlionatcly 
frivolous and unavailing. Nor would he take 
up the time of the ooiuinitico with any general 
arguments to prove that the suljoct of the 
cliiirgei^lxiLt'’ 1i it fell tb his lot to bring fiinv.trd, 
was or great moment and rangnitiido. The 
attention which ruiliamcnt' had paid to the 
aflairs of India for many sessions paf.t, the volu- 
minous productions of their committees on that 
subject, the various j^'oceedivgs in that House 
rcsi>cctiiig it, their own strong and pointed reso- 
lutions, the repeated reoommoudiitioii of his 
Majesty, and their reiterated assurarrties of pay- 
ing duo regal d to those rccoramcndHtions, as 
well as vnrious acts*<?f the Tjogislature, were all 
of them undeniable proofs of^the moment and 
mngnitudo of the consideration, and incontro- 
vertibly established this plain, hroad fact,* that 
^Parliament directly acknowledged that the Bri- 
ti%h name and character had been dishonoured* 
and rendered detested thnmgliout India by the 
malversation and crimes of the principal servant 
of the East India Company That fact having 
been established beyond all question by them- 
selves, and hy thAr own acts, tiiere needed |^o 
aigumont, on his part, to induce the committee 
to see the importance of the subject about to be 
• discussed on that day, in a mortf striking point 
^ of view, than they thepisclves had held it up to 
public observation, ^pfiere were, he kn<*w, per- 
sons without doors who aftceted* to ridieuip the 
idea of prosecuting Mr. flattings, and who, not 
ineouMishuitly, redoubled their exertfons in pro- 
j'ortiou as the jirosecution beeamo more serious, 
and to increaso^their sarcasms uiK>n the subject, 


hy asscitiug that Farlif^neixt might 1 k 3 more 
usefully employed ; thatiihero were matters of 
more immediate moment to gain their attention ; 
that 4k commerce} &caty with France had been 
just concluded, and that it Vas an olject of a 
vast land ^]0iprdion€ive nature, ^and^ itself 
snifieiedt to evqrosf their altimtioii. , To all this 
he would oppose theio questioiiB. Was Pai*lja- 
ment miss|^ding its tini^ by inquiring into 
1;he oppressioiis praetkedt on mllUons of unfortu-* 
sate persona m lndia, and endeavouring to bring 
the daring guilty of 

the most flagrant acts of dhormous tyranny and 
r^aeiouB peculation, to e;cemplaTy and condign 
punishment ? Was it a misuse of their func- 
tions ^to be diligent in attempting, by the most 
efliid<ual means, to wipe off disgrace aiExed 
to the British name in India, and to rescue the 
national character from lasting infamy P Surely 
no man, who felt either fdt th^ one or the other, 
would thiulk a business of greater moment or 
xuagnilude could occupy his attention, or that 
the House could* with too much steadiness, too 
ardent a zeal, or too industrious a perseverance, 
pursue its object. Their conduct in this re- 
spect, during tKe course of the preceding year, 
had done them immortal honour, and proved to 
all the world that, however degenerate an ex- 
ample of .Englishmen some of the British sub- 
jects Imd o.xhibitod in^ India, the people of Eng- 
land, collectively speaking, and acting by thiir 
representatives, Jclt, as nioii should feel on sneh 
dh occasion; thdt they wove anxious to do justice, 
hy redresring injuries and imnishiiig offenders, 
however higli their rank, liowever elevated their 
station,^ Their indefatigable exertions in com- 
mittees appointed to inquire concern iug the 
affairs of Intlia ; their numerous, el ibor.itc, and 
vlear reports; their long and interesting (k*ba1t‘s 
their solemn addresses to the throne, their ligo- 
reus legii^Iativc acts, tlieir marked detest at ion 
of that novel«anfl base sophism in the principles 
of judicial inquiry (constantly the language of 
tine Governor-Qeiierars servile dependents), that 
crimes might be compounded, that the guilt of 
Mr. hasting was 10 be balanced by liis rnc- 
CC8SC3, that fortunate events were a full and 
copploio set-off against a V*"*!^*! of oppression, 
corruption, brea( h of faith, peculation, and 
treachery ; and bnally, their bolomn and awful 
judgment that, in the case of Benares, Mr. 
Hastings’ conduct Vas a proper object of par- ^ 
liamentary imf>cachment, had covered them with 
applause, and brought them forward in the hico 
of all thb world as the objects of perpetual, 
/idmii’ation. Not les^ unquestionably just than^ 
high]^y virtuous was the^ assertion of the Com- 
mons bf Oreit Britain, that. there were ficts 
which no political necessity could warrant, an8 
that amidst ilagranci^ of such an inexplicable 
description, was the ^treatment of Oheit* Sing. 
To use the well-founded and emphatic lai^unge 
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of a right honourable lentlemaa (Mr. Piit)i Ike 
committee bad disoorisw in the edDcdnistia^n 
of Mr. Hastingei prooeSlaigs of streneg i^u^tUe^ 
of grinding cq^ression^ and Aipeo^oked^eevMify* 
In this deoision thif committee had abo vindi* 
cated the charoSto ^hie xi honot|t«lb}e|dend» 
Mr. Burho, from m> sbpder^s tongue df i^no- 
ronc^e and perveriion. Th^ haa, vote 

on that queet^^ 4eelai^ that^the^maa tidio. 
brought the dutxfet wat iia iUee Mueerf ^th^i 
ho was not dio^ by malice, nor bj' 

any unworthy mottm, «to bkahen a spotless 
name; but that he Whs the inde&tigablo, per^ 
severing, and, at length, suoecssfttl champioii #f 
oppressed multitades against a tyrannical 
oppressor. With sound justice, with iqanly 
firmness, with unshaken integrity, had his right 
honourable friend, on all pcoaeions, resisted the 
timid policy of mere remedial acts ev^n the 
higji opinion of Mr. Hastings* Suoe^ssor, ere^ ^ 
the orlmiicd worth of Lord Oornwalhs*s c]^amc- 
ter, had been deemed his honourable friend 
an inadoquato atonement to Indih fertile injuries 
so In^avily inflicted on that devoted cou^jtry. 
Animated with the same zeal, the committee 
had, by that memorable vote, ^ven a solemn 
pledge of their farther intentions. They had 
audibly •^aid to India — You shall no longer be* 
seduced into temporary acquiescence by sending 
out a titled Goveiuor, or a set of vapouring 
losolulions. It is not with Slnis and ribands, 
and all the badges of rcgtil uvour, thj.t we 
atone to you for ptst delinqliciicics. JSTof 
you shall have the solid eoimolafciort^of seeing 
an end to your grievanccb, by au example of 
punishment for those that have already taken 
place. The House has set up a becuion, which, 
while it scived to guide tlnur own way, would 
.ilso make their motions more conspicuous to the • 
world which surrounded and beheld them. He 
had no doubt but in their manly determination 
to go through the wliole of tlie bdsiiiess, with 
the same steadiness which gave such sterling 
brilliancy of character to their outset, they 
might challenge the world to observe and judge 
of thorn by the lesult. lApossiblo was iS for 
such men to l^ecomo improperly influenced by 
a piypcr bearingri;he signature of Warren Has- 
tings, and put not many minutes before into 
their hands, as well as his own, on their entrance 
into the House. This insit^ous paper he felt 
himself at liberty to consider as ^ second^ 
deflmce, and a second answer to tfto pargo he 
was about to bring forwaid; a cliarge replete 
^ith proof of criminality of the blnckcftt dye, of 
-tyranny the most vile apd prcyieditated, of, 
corruption the most Qiien and shamoles|, of 
()np«»ssion the most severe and: grinding, of 
druelty the most hard and unparalleled. But 
he was far from meaning^to rest the charge on 
a''''erfibii, oi on any wann yxpiessions wMcli the 
impuhso of wounded fcolings pight produce. He 


'(^d ectahhidi eii^port oC the charge^ by the 
u^t ttnd the most vtnqn^' 

ticmorble 4i(ideil^;:aiid^the witumw^m ho 
Mtog forth to eupperh e^cry jEhet he 
shouI4' Aoixl4 titow^st port, cna. 

Yhtot AO cd^mdiot^ 

Warren Bhstfoj^ biinte^. Yet ihfo (foamter 
«had fiffoasid^if hot vore they bldnSkekble^ ‘^Vhey 
Belled j^im guiltless, he asaertcid 

hit Even the parhoi^ waimth of 

Menddhi^, and jfoo emotions of a good, admiring, 
hnd unsnipeetmg heart, xnigjbt not only carry 
them to Mch^lengtliB, hift incite them to rise 
with an ioinfldence in hi^ vindication. 

Again, Kr« S&eridan added> be w6uld repeat 
of tlaat' session, .vfhafdn the con- 
duct of thte pilla)EV>f India> this eomer^atone of 
our stJki^r in the Bast, this talisman of the 
Britbh t^ritorkgiin Asia, was censured, did the 
^gventest honour Jto this House, as it must be the 
tororunner of Speedy, justice on that character 
which was said to be above censure, and wlioso 
^conduct, wo ■were given to under&tund, was not 
within the roach even of susjiicion ; but whose 
deeds indeed were such as no difliouitios, no 
necessity could justify ; for where is the situa- 
tion, however elevatoil, and in that elcralion 
I however ombaiTassed, that can authorize the 
wilful commission of oppression and rapacity P 
If at ciny period a point iiroso on w'lji( h inquiry 
had k»cn full, deliberate, and di^assionate, it 
wd4 the present. TlierJ were in 

which party conviction was ’supposed t5 Ix' a 
matter of c.i^y acjihibition ; and if this inquiry 
were to bo considered merely as a matter of 
party, ho should regard it as very trifling 
indeed; but he professed tf^God, that ho ftltin 
his owm bosom iho strongest yorsonal conviction, 
and 3h* was sensible that many other gcntloincii 
did the saidSe. It was on that conviction that 
ho bellovsil tho conduct of jSfr. Hastings, in 
regard to tho Nabob of Oifdc and the Boqunis, 
comprehended ov(,iy species of human oifencc. 
Ho had piovcd liimsclf guilty of rapacity, at 
once •violent and insatiabJe — of treachery, 
cool and premeditaled — of opi>rcssion, use-* 
less and unprovoked— of breach of faith, u#- 
warrantable and base — of crucify, unmanly and 
unmerciful. These w’cre the enmes of which, 
in hi« sonl and conscience, he arraigned Warren 
Hastings, and of which he hod the confidence 
to "^y he should convict him? As there w'eio 
gentjemeii ready to stand up his advocates, ho 
challenged them to watch him — to watch if he 
advanced one ^ch of assertion for which he • 
had not solid ^ound : for he trusted iiotliing to ^ 
dcclfimatiou. He desirei credit for no fact 
whickho did not prove, and whirJi he did not 
indeed demonstrate beyond tlio possibility of 
retutation, •Ho should not d^soit the clear and 
invincible ground of tiuth thvoughdlit aay^one^ 
particle of his allegations agains^Mr. Hasting , 
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vrho uniformly uimed to govern In<Ua by his 
own arbitrary power, covering with mkery upon 
misery a wretched people whom Profidenco nad 
snl^eGted to the dominion of this country; 
while, hi defence of Mr. Hastings^ not one single 
drcumstonce grounded upon t^^uth was stated* 
Jtte would repeat the words, and*gentlemcn 
might take them down. The atleSipJ at vindi-* 
cation was false throughout. ^ 

Mr. Sheridan now pursuing the examination 
of Mr. Hastings' defence, olwerved, tjiat fiietp 
could not exist a single plea for maintaining that 
that dofenee against {ho particul^ir charge now 
before the committee was halty^ fifr. H^tings 
had had sufficient tiihe to make it up; and the 
committee Saw tliat lie had though1« fit to go 
back as far os the year T?75 for/ pretended 
ground of ju^^titication frdkn th^ chftge of 
viok'tico and rapacity. 

|Mr. Sheridan hoio road a vaiioty of oxtraoU from*' 
iho dofonco, Avhith stated tha various stops taken hy 
Mr. SiisLow in the ye.irs 1775 and 177d, to procure from 
the* aid to tho l^\\bob.] ^ ^ ^ 

Not on(‘ of these facts, as stated by Mr. 
Hastings, was true. Groundless, nugatory, and 
iiifaulting woro the allirmations of Mr. Has^ngs, 
that the seizure of treasure from tho Begums 
and tlie exposition of their pilfered goods to 
public aiiction (unparalleled actsof open injustice, 
oppression, and inhumanity) were in any degree 
I to bo defended by those encroachments oq tlaeir 
I propoiJjjj^'liich had^taken place previously to 
I las administration, or by those sales which they 
I themselves had bolicited as a favourable mode 
of supplying a part of their aid to tho Nabob. 
The relation of a scries of plain, indisputable 
facts would irrecovembly ovffuhrow a subterfuge 
so pitiful— a distinction so ridiculous ! It must 
K be remembered thdt, at that period, the llogums 
did not merely desire, hut they most expressly 
stipulated, that uf the thirty lac% promised, 
eleven should ^paid in sundry articles of 
manufacture. Was it not obvious, therefore, 
that tho sale of goods in the ’first case, far from 
partaking of the nature of an act of plundbr, 

•> became an extension of relief, of indulgence, and 
qf accommodation P ^But, however, he would 
nut bo content, like Mr. Hastings, with barely 
I umkiug assertions, or, when m^c against his 
I statement, with barely denying them ; on the 
I cunirary, whenever he objecM to a single 
stotinKMii, ho wiuld bring his refutation, ^nd 
almost ill every Instance Mr. Hastings himself 
should bo his witness. By tho passages which 
. he should beg leave to road^ Mr. Hastings 
wished to insinuato that a claim was set up in 
• tlv* year 1775 to tHoNircasuro of tho Begums, 
as belonging of, right lo the Nabob. ^ 

[Here Mr. Sheridan, from i variety of documents, 
chiefly from tho luinutcB of Iho »Supre«no Council, of 
\\bich Air. Ho-stiugs had bcoii the ptofddcut, explained 
^ llioJlrAo btato of that question.) 

TreaMiro, which was the source of all tho criK^ies, 


was the original pretenc which Mr* Hastings had 
made to the Company Uib proceeding, and 
throng the whole yf bis conduct he had alleged 
the pmciples of Hahoxnedahisxn in mitigation of 
the severitieB he had sancti&ed : as if he meant 
to infii^uttle«ihiii thm was som^hing in Moho- 
modamsm wl^ph rendered impious for a son 
not to plunder his Voth^. But to ^ow how 
«the cai^ precisely^ ciood, wheHr Mr. Hastings 
began the attooks, Sheridan ro]^ the minutes 

of GoneraUdlaverm^ Colonel TunsOn, and Mr. 
bVancis, who moke of a claim which 

had been made by the liilabob on Bhow Begum 
in the year 1775, amounting to two and ohe- 
half kes: the opinion contained in these 
minutes was, that women were, on the death of 
tfllir husbands, entitled by the Maliomedan 
law only to the^prqperty within tho Zenana 
where thqy lived. This opinion was decisive. 
Mr. Bristow used no th]Rats ; no military qxe- 
outiop or rigour was even menaced; tlio Begiiius 
complied with the requisition then made, and 
tho disputed property then claimed was given 
up.g AStev thiSf tho further treasure — ^namely, 
that which was within tho Zenana — was con- 
fessedly her own. No fresh right was set uj); 
^no preWco was made of any kind to the resi- 
due. Nay, a treaty was signed by the Nabob 
and ratifi^ by the resident, Mr. Bristow, that 
on her paying thiriy lacs, sbo should be freed 
from all furthej application, and the Com puny 
were Jbound b^ Mr. Bnstow to guarantee this 
treaty. Here,^then, was the issue. After tliis 
treaty, ttfUs ratified, could there l>e an argument 
as to the right of the treasure of the Begums? 
And if tho Mahomedan law had ever given a 
right, was qot that right then concluded ? To 
prove, however, the reliance which tlie Pi Jnees^os 
'■ of Dude had entertained, even iu tho year 177."), 
of receiving protection and support from the 
British Government — an expectation so fatally 
disappointedfin later times-g-Mr. Sheridan read 
an extract of a letter fnim the Begum, the 
ifiother of the Naljob, to Mr. Hastings, received 
at polcutta, 'December the 22nd, 1775, whero 
she says, "1 f it is ydlir jileasure that the mother 
of the late Nabob, myself^ and his other women 
and infant children, should be reduced to a state 
of dishonour ai^il distress, we must submit ; but 
if, on tho contrary, you call to mind tho friend- 
ship of the late l^kssed Nabob, you will exert 
tyourself ^tiffectuaWy in favour of ns, vrho aro» 
holpleBS.”| And again: “If you do not ajipro\o 
of my remaining at Foyzabad, send a person hero 
in your name to remove the mother of the latl 
< Nabob, myself, and • about 2,000 other women 
andfcbildren^that we may reside with honour 
and reputation in some other place." ‘Mj. 
Sheridan, in a regular progivssion of evidence, 
proceeded to state tVe successive perioejs, and 
finally’^to bring down Jihe immediate subject iu 
question to .the day in which Mr. H^tings 
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ombtaoed the project of^imderieg the Begums ; 
and to had exhibited in his 

d'^ftmcc &ar charges agam]^ ihemi ak the 
grounds and motivcg of his own conduct. 

Ifit, That theif h^ given distaxha^ at all 
times to the Oovcmmmtt of the Ea1fo& sa^d 
they had long munifeated fl^sphrit ho$tile«tD his 
and the English Goyemmoi^t. * 

2ndly« Tlmt th^ the Zemlnddirs to 

revolt at thothne of the n)i6%rreoticSi at Benares^) 
and of the reBumption Of the Jaghirfis. i 

3rdly, That they i^iSted, if armed ^orcci 
the resumption of their own 7aghires. And 
4thly, That they excited, and were accessoi^ 
to, the insurrection at Benares. 

To each of these charges h/tr. Sheridan ga^ 
distinct and separate answers. Eirat, on the 
subject of the imputed disturbances, which they 
wore falsely said to hdve occasioned#* ho could 
prailuco a variety of extracts, many of them 
written by Mr, ITa stings himself, to proven that, 
on tJie contrary, they had paijiculiw'ly distin- 
giuMhod themselves by their friendslup for tlio 
Wnglifih, and the various good offices which they 
had rendered the Grovernmeni. M*. Hastings, Mr. 
Slunidan ob'jervcd, left Calcutta in 1781, and 
proceeded to Imcknow, as he said himself, With» 
two great objects in Ins mind — ^namely, Benares 
and Oude. What was the nature of these 
boasted resources P That hto shoulct plunder one 
01 both; the equitable altci native of a highway- 
man, who, in going foith in th^^ evening*,* hesi-* 
t.ites which of his resources to prefer— Bagshot 
or IIouu‘Iow. In such a state of generous 
ill ' solution did Mr. Hastings proceed to Benares 
and Oude. At Benares ho failed in hiS pecii- 
iiiciiy object Tlicn, and not till ikon— not on 
acc<nint of any .nnciont enmities shown by tlie 
lb gums — not in resentment for any old dislmb- 
anccs, but bo(au «<0 he had failed iu one place, 
and that lie had but two in liis progpeot — did ho 
( onccivo the base e tpedient of plundering these 
aged women. He h«id no pretence — ^he had np 
oxcu'^c—ho had nothing but the arrogant ,aud 
obstmato determination to^ovom India by his 
own corrupt will, to plead for his conduct. In- 
flameti by dKaiipointacntin his first project, ho 
hastened to tlio fortress of Qliunar, to meditaie 
the more atrocious design oif uwtigating a son 
against his mother— of sacrificing female dignity 
and di:)tiTss to iiarricido and plunder. At 
Cliunar was that iniamons treaty esmccHod with'" 
the Nabob Vizier, to despoil the Princesses of 
Oude of their hcreditaiy pdtsessions. There it 
iras that Mr. Hastings had stipulated with one, 
whom ho called an independent Prince, ** that, 
as groat distress had 'arisen toePthe Nalfob’s 
GjDvernmcTit from the military power and domi- 
nion assumed by the Jeghiredars, he bo permitted 
to resvme such as ho tnay find necessary; 
with a leserve, that all sudi, for the amount of 
whose Jaghircs the Company are' guarantees. 


shall, In case of the Tesumptiiom of thrii* laudiii 
paid the amount of theSr tMt*<i|olleotioivi,th«>ugh 
the residoiSt, in ready and that 'no 

English rosidoi^ be appointed to Eurmekalied.^’ 

No BOoner^*w^ this foundation of hiiqn% 
thus instantly esiaUishti^ in of the 

pledged and solsmn gnaranteo of the 
British Government ; no Sooner had Mt. Bas« 
tings determiiUDd to invade^ the subst^ce of 
jostiae, than he resolved to ewaB hiKuii^ of her 
judicial formSt afld accordingly dispatched a 
messenj^r^for the Chief, Jvfeiice of India to 
assist him h^|>er]^irating the vio1fii|ions he had 
projected. 8ir,Eujah arrivedi Mr. Has* 
tings, ^th mudh SH, proposed ‘ia' question of 
opinion, i^volvingj^an uusubstanriotsd foci, in 
order tg obt^dn even a surreptitious approbatitm 
of the ij^asure he^ad prcdctoruiinod to adopt. 

, “ Tbe Begums bofiig in octunl rebellion, might 
I ‘not the Nabob*^ confiscate their propeity P 
^‘Most undoubtedly,** wns the icady answir 
^jpf the friendly judge. Not a syllable of mquiiy 
intervened as to the exisieiico of the impiiicd 
rebellion, nor a momeni*s pause os to the ill 
purposes to which the decision of a Chief Justice 
might l^ |)crveitod. It was not the office of a 
friend to mix the grave caution and cold cir- 
cumspection of a judge with an oi)nuon taken 
in suoh circumstances ; and Sir Elijah hnd 
previously declaied that he gave his adviio 
notiOS a judge, hut as a friend — 1 o 
equally preferred iu the stiango office wi'kh ho 
undertook of collecting defensive affidavits on 
the subject of Benares. 

Mr. Sheridan said ifc was curious to n Meet 
on the whole of jSir Elijah’s circuit at that 
perilous time. Sir Elyoh had stated lus dc^no I 
: of relaxing from tbe fatigues^ of office, and un- ^ 
bending hi#bmind in a party of health imdi)ka- 
surc; yet yisely apprehending that VI jy smkbn 
relaxation might defeat itsi, 9 bject, lie bad con- 
trived to mix some objects of businots to be 
iuteispersed with his amusement 'i. lie had, 
th.?rcipro, in his little airing of nine huiidr(‘d 
miles, great part of which In* went post, es- a 
cortod by an army, selec^ tho vciy situations 
where insurrection sulisisted mid rebellion was 
threatened; and had not only delmued hw 
deep and curious reeearchca into LJjc law s and 
rights of nations, and of treaties, in tbe capacity 
of i}ie Orientiol Grotius, whom Warren Has- 
tings was to study, but likewise in the humbler 
and fooro practSw situation ot a collector of 
ox parte evidenee. In the former quality bis . 
opinion was the premature sanction for plunder- 
ing the Begums. In the flatter character, he ^ 
became tho posthumous supporter of the ex- 
pulsion and pillage of tho Itajah Oheit Sing, 
Acting on an unproved fact, on a position os 
ideal as a datum of tlie Duke of Bichigond’s 
fabrication, he had not hesitated, in the 
j instance, to lend his authority a licence tor 
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unlimited p^rsee^tion. In the latter, ho did 
not dieddia to scud about India, like |n itineiunt 
informbr, vlth a pcdlar’e pack of garbled evi- 
and surrei)titious affidavits. What pure 
friendship I what a vouoher of unequivocal at* 
taehment from a British judge to ^ch a chft* 
racter as Warren Haethigs ! Wij^h a, geherous 
oblivion of duty and of honour ; with a prou^ 
sense of having authorized all ftitqreniapacity, 
and sanctioned all past oppression, this friendly 
judge pmeeded on a circuit <^health«iuid oase^ 
and while the QoVernpr-CIcneral, sa^f^ioned by 
this solemn ppinion, issued bi| ox^s to plunder 
the Begums of thei^ treasure, ^ir Dlijah pur- 
sued his progress, mid, passing through a wide 
region of distress and miseryiJSicplore^^a country 
tliat presented a speaking pidui|^e*of ^unger 
and of nakedness, in quest of ohjqots best 
suited to his feelings — ^in hnxious seardbi of 
cdLiinities most kindled to hifc invalid imagr-^ 
nation. * 

Thus, while the executive poyrer in India^ 
was perverted to the most disgraceful inhu- 
manities, the judicial authority aUo became its 
close and coufiJential associate j at the ^atiie 
moment that sword of government was 
turned to an asstfdsiu’s dagger, the pure ermine 
I of justice was stained and soiled ’ with the 
basest and meanest contaniinaiion, p'nder 
such circumstances did Mr. JOLastuiga complete 
the Ghunar — a treaty which might 

challoogSaJl tho» treaties that ever subsisted, 
for containing in the smallest compass the 
most extensive Mr, Hastings did 

not conclude that treaty till ho had received 
from the Habob a present.aor lather a bribe, 
of £’100,000. The circumslanccs of this piCscui 
^ were as extraordiulwy as the thing itself. Four 
months afterwards, and not tlll^thcii, Mr. 
Hastings commmiioatod the mat^r to the 
Company. Unfoi^nately for himself, how- 
ever, this tardy disclosure was conveyed in 
words which betray his original meaning ; for, 
With no common incuution, he admit# t{ic 
• piesent **was of a magnitude not to bo con- 
cealed.” Mr. Sheridan stated all the ^ircam« 
hionccs of this briber and averred that the 
whole had its rise in a principle of rgnk cor- 
ruption. For what wsy» tiio c^sidoration for 
this extraordinary bribe P No lees tbon the 
withdrawing fro%x Oude not only Ul the Him- 
lish gentlemen in official sit^tions, but^the 
whole also of the English^armj^ and that*, too, 

. at the very moment i^en he himself had stated 
the whole country of Oude to be in open revolt 
* au^ rebellion. Other very strange articles 
were contain^ in the same treaty, which no- 
thing but this jnfaij^s bribe. coUld h^e oc- 
casioned, together with the which he 

had iq his^wu mind of treocheiy to the Nabob $ 
•forVhe only part of the treaty Wh^ he ever 
attempted to Sarry into Crccutlon WOS to with- 

\ — . — iJ: : : 


draw Oudi The 

NalK>V^p;|{jteed^ essential to 

lus dmverance; .and on ihe 

cifOuUistancc was ounquf ;i'%*l^though Mqjor 
he, ''has} not yiqft asked any- 
thi^h/i^l dhserve* it is"^ iho < pufetom of tlio 
lngTith^ntl6|ueik^nBt|^^ to ask ^ Somp- 

'go,*' ^jhie im- 
*pQta%n on!j!tiC'‘!E^g^h« Mr* ^aeitings was 
most readyj^st rqca^, to djjwtenance, as a 
screen un^T d()^lter from hu, own abandoned 
profligahy; and ^cjreforei, at the very moment 
when he pocketed the extorted epoUs of ^tibe 
Iflabob, lidth hie usual grave hypocrisy and 
cant, ** Qo,” bo snid to the Singlish gentlemen, 
yon oppressive rascals; go from this 
worthy, unhappy^ man whom you have plun- 
d^ed, and leave^ hiitf to my protection. You 
J haverobbcttljpm; youhageplundexedhfan ; you 
have taken advantage of his accumulated Ciis- 
tress(l3 ; but, please Gh>d, ho shall in future be 
at rest, fo^ I nave promised him he shall never 
see the face of an Englishman again.” This, 
hovfover, was the only part of the treaty which 
he oven affected to fuliil ; and in all its other 
paits, we learn from himself that, at the veiy 
•moment he made it, ho intended to deceive the 
Nabob; ^and accordingly he advised general 
instead o*f p^ial resumption, for the express 
purpose of acfeatiifg the first views of the 
Nabob ; and im.tead of giving instant and nn- 
ZiiiohlLed assent to all the articles of the treaty, 
ho perpolpally qualified, exi>lained, and varied 
them with new diminutions and reservations. 
Mr. Sheridan called upon gentlemen to say if 
there Hvus any theory in Machia\el, any 
treachery upon record, if they had o\er heaid 
^ of any cold Italian fraud which could in any 
degree be put in comparibon with the dis- 
gusting hypocrisy and unequal led baseiip' j 
which Mr JgLostings had shown on that oc- 
casion. ' « 

^ After having stated this complicated infamy 
in terms of the severest leprehcnsion, Mr. 
Shetidan procceded^to observe, that ho recol- 
lected to have heard it advanced by some of 
those admirers of Mr. Hastings, who were not 
sd implicit as to give unqualmed applause to 
his crimes, thai^ they found an apology for the 
I atrocity of them in the greatness of his mind. 
To estim^e the ^hdity of such a defence, it 
•would be ^sufficient merely to consider in what 
consisted I this prepossessing distinction, this 
cultivating characteristic of greatness of mind 
Is it not solely to be traced in groat actions] 

* directed to gl-eat ends ? In them, and them 
alor^,* wo ai3 to Bearish for true estiiqablo 
magnanimity: to them only can we justty 
affix the splendid! title and honours of red 
grcaiucss. There W8ll&, indeed, another rpecies 
of greatness, which Misplayed itself in l^ldly 
conceiving a bad" measure, and undaontedly 
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Haeting^* ambitiqh'’ tb* ^ eixnple ateadtbeee 
of gemune magaaaStaiiy. * in hi$ xidhd all wae 
sliuMmg, ambi^oue, i^eidipue/and IfttH; 

nothing simple, nothing vianixm, all 
X^lainness and aetnel diSphnidatioh^ Ji hete- 
logeneoxis mads of 0(nittaa!4tory quaJliSee, ww 
notliing great but hie* criihdsi, ^d those 
contrast by the littleness of his niO&ye, which 
at once denoted both his baseness and his 
meanness, and marked him for^a traitmr a 
trickster; nay in his style and writing there 
was the same mixture of vicious contrarieties. 
The most grovelling ideas ho convoyed in the 
most inilatcd language, giving mock epnse^ 
quence to low cavils, and uttexing quibh|j3S in* 
hoioics : so that his compositions dxagnst^ the 
mind’s taste as much as hi^ actions excited the 
souFs abhorrence. Indeed, this mixture of dia- 
racter seemed, by some nuaccountabld but 
inherent quality, to be appropriated, though iiT 
inferior degrees, to everythihg that soncemed 
Ills employers. Ho remembered to have heard 
nil honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Diiiidas) remark, that there was something in 
the fb st frame and constitution of the Company 
which extended the sordid principles of their 
origin over all their successive operations, con- 
necting with their civil policy, and even witii 
their boldest achievements, the ixieanness of a 
})cdlar and the profligacy of pirates. Alike in 
the political* and the military line could be 
obbci ved auctioneering ambass^ors and trading 
generals. And thus wcD saw a revolution 
brought about by affidavits ; an army employe^ 
in executing an arrefet ; a town besieged on a 
note of liand; a prince dethroned for the 
balance of an account. Thus^t was th^ ex- 
hibited a government which united the mock 
majesty of a bloody scep^ atid^4^e little^ 
ijjraffic of a merchant’s counting-house; wield-' 
ing a trun^eoii with one hand, and picking a 
'4>ckct witft the other. • 

(Mr. Sheridou now wont in^ a long sUtoment to 
show tho vanoufi irrofragablo proofs exhibited in the 
inmutos of the Bengal OdhMl, of tti fiJsttwo*’ the 
chxr^ , V12 , that tho Begums were me aneimt 
tbVbers of the government. And e4Ue% to prove that 
tho second obame also (namely, that the begums had 
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abodt hbtt to ipigte aet$ of from the 

i^apadbttB. He him Mth^ poV«9ti|9; as 

with a shiHd* and af^dd!)itim>ith "tUK;et8i^ as 
withasw^ 4 ^ ' 

The third tnll 

they rcBbt the'Vsi|fi3Dptio^ of th« bwn, Jagldre- 
dars P Though n the;^ hi&jt toaisted, he con- 
tendedoth^thererwould ha^ve been no crime ; for 
those JG^iros we^ by solemn treaty confirmed 
to them ; but, the ooairary, there was not 
one syllable of charge against them. Tho 
Habob himself, with all the load of obloquy 
iwhich be inouxred, never imputed to them the 
crime of stirring up an opposition to his autho- 
rity. 

To prove the falsehood of tho whole of this 
charge, and to show that Mr. Hastings oiiglnally 
projected the plunder — that he threw the odium 
in the first instance on theHabob — ^tbat he im- 
puted the erimes to them before be had re- 
ceived one of the rumours which he afterwards 
manufactured into affidavits — Mr. Idhesiijan re- 
commended a particular attention to ’tiatcb ; 
and he deduced from tlie papers these facts, — 
that the tiist idea was stalled by Jitr. Hastings 
on the l&th of November, 1781; that Mr. 
Middleton communicated it> to tho Nabob, and 
procured from him a formal proposition, on the 
2nd of December ; that on the 1st of Di'ccmber 
Mr. Hastings wrote a letter to 3^Ir. Middlefsou, 
confirming) the first suggestion made througli 
Sir EUjah, which letter caXiee into the hands of 
Mi% Middleton on the Cth of December. Ho 
stated all the circumstances of the pains taken 
by Mvk Middleton to bring the Nabob ati length 
to issue the F^rwonnas, and oouxded this with the^ 
extraordinaiy minute vnittfm by Mr. Hastings 
on his return to Caleutta, where ho stated the 
resistance of the Begums to tbe*extcntion of tho 
resumption on fffie 7th of January, 1782, as the 
cause of the measure in Novem!^, 1781. Hr. 
Shiifidon then proceeded to^ prove that the 
Begums weie;||| their condition, Hietr age, and 
their ixifirmirie^dmost the only two souls in 
Xnffia who could not haye a thought of distress- * 
ing that govemmciit, by whi^ alone they ^ 
could hope to be protected f and that to charge 
them yrith a des!^ to dol>oso their nearest and 
dearest retatioh was equally absurd. He d$d 
not etxdeavwiar to do this from any idea that, be- 
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conscq[ueoce tluub fmh. irnttutaiioni v<gr^ fate^. 

as wanton, nttptovojced wickedness* TSioec wio 
entSkHiained dout>ts on this poinl^need only give 
themselves the trouble of reading the adxniniS'' 
tratioii of Mr. Hastings. £ut| as tq^the imxna« 
dialo case, the dooumcuta on th^table would 
be ir incontrovertible ter*timony thatiUiorrclotioiii^ 
had constantly token place in Dude. To ascribe 
it to the Begums was wandering oven be^rond 
the improbaHlities of fiction/ It weiw not less 
absurd to of Him, that, famine* woul^not have 
l)inched, nor^ thirst have parched, ugr extermina- 
^ have depopulated, but fSr {he interfertiuee 

*1 of thoso old women. To use a strong, expres- 
^ion of Mr. Hastings ou /Another * occasion, 

I “ The good which tliose women did certain, 

' the ill piccaiioiis,’* But Mr. Hasmiigs had 
found it liioio siiitablu to^liis^putpose to reverse ^ 
the pioposition; yet, wanting \miotive for hi^ 
iai».LLity, h»' could find it 'only in fiction. Tho 
I simido f.ict was, “ their treasure was their trea- 
son.'* But, ‘‘They complnitied of the injus-^ 

I tict.** Oud of Heaven ! had they not a right to 
I eomjdaiii ? ^fler a solemn treaty violaic^d, 

I plundered of all their j^roperty, and on the evo 
• of the last o'ctrcmity of wretchedness, were tlicy 
I be deprived of the last resoureo of impotent 
I wretchedness —comphiittt and lamentation? 

' AVas it a crime that they should crowd together 
I in finttcrin^repidatipn, like a flock of rcribilcja 
1 biuU booing, tho felon kite, who, ha\ing 
dfiilccl at one devoted biixl ^nd missed his aim, 

I singled out a new object, and was spiinging on 
I his prey with redoubled vigour in Lis wing, and 
I keener vengeance in his eya P Tho fact with 
j Mr. IListiiija waS^ precisely tliis ; — Having 
1 fc’iled in tho cascfc of Oheit Sing, ho saw Jiis 
lute , he felt tho necessity of procujing a sum 
of tioncy ‘omowliere, for he know that to bo 
the never-failing rccjj>o to make his peace with 
I the Dirottoiii at Home. Such, Mr. Sheridan 
, added, were tho true sul^stantial motives of tho 
t hoi lid excesses jH'rpetiated against the B^ums 
, excesses, in every part of the descriiJtmn of 
which ho felt lihnsclf accompanied by tho vigu^ 
rfias support of most unanswerable evidence; 
and upon tliis tost would he place his whole 
cause. Let gentlemen lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and with tiulli issuing in all its purity 
from thoir lips, ^olemnly declare whether they 
were or were not <*ouvinced tlyi^ho wal spring 
of the conduct of Mr. Hastin^H^ from being 
a desire to crush a robcUiou (a^ideal, fabulous 
rcboHiou 1), was a inalignantly rapacious detcr^ 

I mination t^izc, with lawless hands, upon the 
trcasurei^ or uevoted, mi&oi able, yet unoflendinte 
victiipa? ^ ^ ® 

M|, ^glicridan now Odvertodl tp affidavit 
mado by Mr. Middleton; ajid after stating how 
«futi?eVcre the giounds vtplOi^ which he hod, to 
tho satisfdctioK of his consoioiioe^ proceeded to 


I the utmost ei^reim^ cf^yl^cpco ^iust the 
Bcgnma» hd vM of jlWtice fyr* 

bid that any ISiouee sheuH make 

up his mind to accuse Miv Hostinga on tho 
ground ^ich Mr. Middleton took for condemn- 
ing^thf Bourns ; 4or pass a veplict of guilty 
fbr hkfi mosV^rivi^' inisd^auor against the 
poorest ilmi He thou 

» revised imd im»x)iladve|^ ou tho affidavits ’’bf 
Colonel Ha^ay, Colonel Gordon, Mhjor Mac- 
Donald, Mljor and others. Major Wil- 
liams, atuong^ i^eport^ that chiefly filled 

these affidavits, stated. one that ho had hoard— 
ifamely, that fifty British troops, watching two 
hundr^ prisoneii*|^ had been surrounded by six 
tj^USottd of the (rttemy, aud relieved by tho 
approach of nine men. And of such extraordi- 
navy hearsay evidence w^o most of tho doi»o- 
sitious cemi)osed* Coz)|ridoriug therefore the 
chaiactcr given by Mr, H.i'jtings to tho British 
axmyiiii Oudo, that &cy manifested a rago for 
rapacity and peculation,** it w»as cxtraoidiudiy 
that there* were no instances of stouter fcweai iug. | 

Bnti>as for Colonel Gordon, ho ufibul^d n iU- 
giantly cOUi^ricuous proof of the grateful s 2 >Int ' 
and temper of alTiclavits designed to 
lAese wretched Women in irretricvaldc riuii, ' 
Colonel Gordon was, just Ijcfore, not meiely 
released from danger, but picsoived from immi- 
nent death by the very person whoso ocensor bo 
thought fit to liccomo; and yet, iuci edible as it 
^ay appear, e^en at the expnarion of two Llllo 
days from his deliverance, he dt poses against tlio 
distrc8sc(f and unfortunate W’^otnnn who had be - 
come his saviour, and only n 2 >ou Iiearjsa y evideiK o 
accuses her of crimes and robollion. Gieai Oi d 
of Justice 1 Exclaimed Mr i^heudan) eansl Tli* u 
from Thy eternal throne look down U 2 )oii bucli 
premeditated turpitude of heart, and not IW 
some maik of dreadful vongcanee upon the pii- 
peirators P Of Mr* MacDonald he baid, that 
ho liked jLol the memory twlrieh i*eieembeicd 
things better at the end of five } ears than at ' 
tt )0 time, unless thi^e might bo something so ' 
reliw ing in tho climate of India, and so afibering j 
the memory as wolf as the neives — “ the soft 
figures molting away,** uud tho images of im- 
mediate action instantanecusiy dissolving, nun 
must return to fthoir native etr of England 1(3 
braco up the mind as well cn the body, and 
have their mompyws, like their sinews, rc-rtiung. 
i> Having pointed tho loose quality of the/ 
offi^iivit^ ho said that must pause a 
moment,, and pariieulai'Jy address eJiimsdf yo | 
one description of genftemen — those of tld 
» leamod profession — within those walls. They 
sawetbat tba^ House was the path to foitnnu in 
their profession ; that they might soon c\i 
that some of them were to bo called to a digni- 
fied situation, where <lhe great and inipoitant 
trust would be reposed in them of 2 >rotecting tho 
lives and fortunes of their fellow-subjcctff. Quo 
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the rapacity of the vrm^en, and thi?^p;^ou- 
niciit and cruelties practised (Mpt t^l^r p^pl'e, 
were solely to be ascribed and tb be imptited to 
iMr. Hasting^. After stating the .nt^ries i 
which the women sufTored, ho Baid that. MxT 
Hastings had once remarked, th||% «. mfed 
toTiclif d with superstition ‘^might hayo CK^tem'* 
plated the fate of the Eoliillas with pec^iHar 
iinprcssions. But if, indeed, tW iniiid. of Mr. 
Hastings could yield to superstitious imaginatiod 
- — if his fancy could sufibr ally disturkinoe, and, 
oven in vision, image the proud spirit of Shujidi 
Dowl.'^h looking down upon the' miu jaid de- 
va«talioii of his family, and l^holdmg that , 
p.ilace which Mr. Hastings had first wrested 
from Ills hand, ond afterwards restored, pl^*^ 
dored by that very army with wbiohhe himself had 
vanquished tho Mahvattas ; sei/ong on the very 
plunder which he had ravaged fraimthle Eoliillas ; 
that Middleton, ^^ho had been, engag^ in 
managing the previous violations, most bus)*- to 
l)erpctratc the kst; that very HottiiigB tvlioni, 
on his death-bed, he had Idfcthe guardian .of his 
wife, and mother, and family, turning all tt^se 
dear relations, Jlie objects of his solemn Jrbst, 
forth to tho merciless seasons and '^to h'lUOTO 
merciless soldiery. A mittd'toifchcd with super- 
stition must, iudood, hato cherisho4 liuch a Otm-' 
tern] Nation with pcculiftr imptejld!Sr|p* , J}hdt 
* Mi-. Hastings was regularly acqu«(in1W 
tiicso enormities committed on the^ D^gnitfe, 
^hcre was the cle^st. proof. B ' was •true that 
'priddleton was rebuked for not being JtatOre, 
exnct; he did not, perhaps, descend |}0 tbb 
d, tail ; ho did not give* him au f^countj’of the 
jrunll'cr of groans , whibh were heayedT^of , 
quantity of tears which were shed — of the we§|^J 
of the*fetters — or of tho ^epfh qf ihe 'dungdOtt^o 
but h^ communicated ev 6 i 7 step which he took 
to accomplish the base and unwai’t^ohtable end 
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to degrade itself by 
"‘^getting tho infamous 
ho had appointed nn 
L fciglisfi (Shi^fi^asti^^^ hunt for criminal 
^charges ogainiro innobeut, defenceless women — 
Mr. Sheridan said ho trusted that that House 
qnences wliich followed from thb resumption, in b would vindicate the insulted character of jus- 

. ticOr^that they would denmusirate its true 
quality* 6&eqpe, erd purposes ; they would 
dexnohstmte It' tb bb, in tlio case of Mr, Has- 
tings, active, inquisitive, and avengifig. 

Mr, Sheridan remarked that he heard of 
factions and parties in th.al^ Hous^, and know 
they • existed. There was scarcely $. subject 
upon which they were hot broken and divided 
iutb sects. The prerogative of tho tJrqrn found 
its advocates among the representative^ of ilio 
people. The privileges of Iho people found 
opponents even in the House of Commons 
itself. Habits, connexions, parties,, all led to 
diversity of opinkn. when inhumanity 

presented itself to their observation, it found 
no* division among them ! tbey attacked it as 
their eomiflon enemy ; and, as if tho ch artier 
of thiu laxd was involved iu ftioiv zeal for its 
ruin, they left it not till it^was comjdetely over- 
thrown. It was pot given to tluit House to 
behold the objects of their compassion and 
bdnevolence in the present extensive consndera- 
ikm, as it w^ to the oificers it relieved, and* 
Who so feelingly describe the ccstatie emotionag>f 
gratitude in the instant of deliverance. . They 
could not behold the workings of the heart, the 
quivering lips, tho trickling tears, the loud and 
yet tremulous joys of the millions whom their 
vpjtg of tliis night would for <A'civsavo from the 
crusty of corjupted po wer. But . though they 
coiilS xiot dir*ly see the effect, Was not tho 
trim %j6ym<m4^of their benevolence increased • 
SpT blcssing’beiDg conferred unseen P Would ^ 
not ojnnipotonco of, Britain bo demonstratcid 
to : nations by stretching; . 

mighty; a:^a0l?«^;tho deep, and saviM; 

from dostructiohf '' And 
W^n^. pf the -people thuHvsaved, 
^sajpoic in empty tiir ? No ! HI may dare to 
use the %ure, wo shall constitute heaven it ’cif 
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OUT proxy, to iho bZoiMifn^ tiboit 

pionH gi^titu^ theprayeir«t oftl^Ubfi^8« 
j^iviag. It fe with confidence tlitreforc, Sirv^at 
I move you on ihiscliaige, \yatreU Has- 

tings bo mi 2 )eac]ied.” 


BEsprcT TO n« Faid by SoLWEfa To^Bii Be- 

J IQIOUS CToREMOiriBS OF 0|HL11 NAtlOltllt 

1 irA>]s served ^ my pre^ssioujin several 
countiios and ainopgdtfforeignerSr|0^ of whom 
^ pruft'S^d vailoas forms of the Chnifbian region, 

' while otheis did not profess it dt aU. 1 never 
was in one in which it was jiot tho^ taounden 
duty of the soldier to pajr proper dcfpwce and 
lespect to whatever happened to bedbo FSSigioas 
instil utions or ceremonies o& the placib whero 
they might be. Wc soldiers Vio not go int^, 
those places to become i>arties to the x^igions 
di (Terences of the people, or to trouble ourselves 
with their notions u 2 )on matters «of faath •, wecj 
go to poiform a very dilfcrent kind of dttty*^ 
one which is purely military, and has no refer- 
ence to the people’s religion. I confess I never 
hi aid, however, that it was our custom to take 
any pai*t in these religious rites; nor do I 
helie\e we do — except, perhaps, at Malta, where 
it is a long-sanctioned custom of the ganrison, 
that a few artillery officers should cause small 
guns to4;>e fired as shme pioeession passes *tho 
pUtfofm ; and I Inow that certain officers, on 
one occasion, disobeyed the tistial order of their 
commandant, and-*not onmilitaiy, but onicll- 
gious grounds — refused to comply withthisancient 
usage, and thought cpiopcr ^ot to fire os this 
l^roccssion passed. was the con8e<]^uopce P 

Why, they were brought to court-xnartnkl 4od 
cashiered— not because they would ^not form a 
pai^ of any reli^us procession to which they 
weio hostile — ^not bdiause they would not con- 
foim to the rights of the natives, and worship 
any relic that was honoured by them, but for 
this plain and intelligible reason — ^tliat* thhy 
* had taken upon themselves to refuse obedience 
ti the ordei-8 of their oojnmand<^r-in-chiof on the 
spot, who according to a long prei^ailing custom, 
directed the usual salgta bs be niade at the 
njipoiuttd time.— F/is Duke of 'WelUngion^ 
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A Fb>3E Cqnsihuwon ttie MhWNT 

V lino’s PBospyRiry, ^ 

It the hbCiiy which we oUjoy tl(e« 
< industry a|||^eriirm wliieh happily dief^oi^ 
li!ngktn$«B& b^any of tlie contmeuial Mwors 
% t/CL^gr aseribod); ^ittid to thi^^advdSiages, 
>vhicb«1rec peopl04b%* owe 

all ouf superiority, which hot be 
*by the largeness or smaShliter cif our peace 08 « 
t«ibli3hnicnt8.-A.Pal«ie^i‘S^C». ^ 


, ^ Bija. or^tfaBT,' . 

{Te a r<Ul!D<K volume{fllo« p. I10>« specimen 

^ tbc Jateyityrc Irby's oratsky bos been given, 

^e extipcdf d^Mch noi^ e^llcvr fonh the chief peat of a 
speSim Mieeviil,by%iiii in the HoAsb of Oommons, 
whilst be veee^m of debate** in 

.msparty.'^ mom. VBtWff enen Mn otaniey, wiss as tne 
time of mking tide s|iewisbe^EM ^oroteiy for ; 

and Bneb was the lawless eonditiQiigif that oonntry,. 

that extraordinary Were deemed necessary by 

the ^eentivo, li^aoootidfiQgty a '^Coercion as 
the measure opnveying those fiowers was called, passed 
the ffouse of tiords unoppoai^ and in the CommoAs 
dhteeted only by 0*0omiefi isi^ his ''tail,'* as the 
thirty or fbrty members under hhi inlltumce were then 
cattod^ It WAS during the debate on this bUl, and on 
tlto evening of the 27m Mtirasry, i8«38, that this speech 
was delivered. A considerable portion of it was dovotod 
to an aoeumnlation of evidence reldting to the gro&s 
orimos and outrages whibh then disgraced the history 
of lreland.4 however, Jms been omittod in our 

present reprint, and, etoei^ as a justiftcatlon fov^be 
tnoasuro which it siiQpportM, is not necessary for the 
pTopoi^hppi eolation of the sf^eoh.] 

Sfbecu on iinMlrsTUBBANCES (Ibbland) Bill, 
^ * 27ti1 Febmtjak/, 1833. 

QIBy— Although I never presented myself to 
CD tkc House with deeper feelings ot regrel 
«and anxiety upon my mind, I must fairly say 
that I n^ver presented myseU* to its attention 
with a more confiident expectation and belief, 
that if there be any fvlio yet doubt the necessity 
of the application of some strong and arbitrary 
mcasifre for tko peace of Ireland, for the ro- 
prossiou pf violcnee and disturbance, whether 
prmdial or political, for the protection of life 
and property, for the maintonance of order 
and afiy established Government , —if, I say, 
there be an^who still doubt the existence of thu 
|, necessity, I entertain the most confukiit ho^M) 
that I shall bo able to show to the House 
sufficient grounds why not mendy a hill, bat 
why this b^ — arbitrary and violent in its 
character as I confess it to bo — ^is ndt only 
demanded by the strictest justice, but colled 
for by the most imperious and pressing necos- 
sityv Sir, whatever^the honourable gentleman 
who haa just sat down may think of the clia- 
raetera and dispositions of tire men who rit on 
of iho House, as being adveiso to 
rational mid 'sober liberty, I may appeal with 
oonfidettoc to longer and to better Imown political 
lives than tny ow»— the political lives of those* 
*wi1h who^ it have the honour to not — whetlicr « 
they havc^been, on former occasions, or whether 
they ara likely to be oh tli^ the men wh(^ 
ron light and trivial groujiw/ would int^cr^ 
*with the liberty and freedom of the subject. 

I appeal hot only^ to sour (^ndnet in earlier 
days, hut to ^ oon^tuct we have pursued sini^^ 
we have been in office. I appesd not now to 
..those extensions of pi^ular rights whiclv,it has 
been our unceasing ahd arduous task to accom- 
pHcffi; biiil*appetd to the whole course^of our 
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oondnot in lAlm^ i>kl^ 

after and 7«ii('iy|n»v^ iwrf IWfBtliW 
after moitti^ li«v&„not*«#ni|)d iittMirinr 


. ■ >“ I 

k fiHigB' 


nitiesf J^d taunW 
to *jo bey<>i»df tluo 
r<^E]a!«98 diBtux^QQ8« by 
those of the ordintitty eeuvse^. 
tV^ if, ia* t|e, of jPtoi-H 
the case of Ji Uk ..... ... 

of Queen's Oeonty^^m desire 

to go beyond the Ordlii^ P 

In Clare we succeeded^ in Gelwsy we sttoomed* 
I give ovevy credjt tp i^e ^g;eii^meiL of OUgst 
and the gontlexnei^ o( Cljthvay for tjite mantis 
in whkh they eome forward and assisted in 
repressing these disturbences. I give llifil^ 
credit for the courage and determination with 
whleh they took their pedpeiT station at the 
head of the populatioai for thaz^amidr in which 
thSy met threats and iniindda^oxd likely to 
have deterred men in a humbler statiph and 
with poorer means of defence. I, give them 
ovety credit for leaving tlicir station as grand 
jurors of their respective counties, and tsfcing 
ui^on themselves the invidious «task of serving 
upon petty juries, by which they ensured the 
administration of justice, at a time when othew 
citisses of the population and the Iq^wer Older 
of jurors shrunk os they did from administeiing 
the law with impartiality and drmnoss. I 
cast 110 imputation on the gentlemen of Queen’s 
County. They have also come»forward f many 
of them have seivod on petty juries^ many of 
them seived on petty junes at the special com* 
mission, when, had th(^ not done so, and had 
they loft the law to the ordmary mass df jurors, 
the law could not have been vindicated in 
Queen’s County, and we should not have obtained, 
even the partial success which has attended the 
Bpeoial commissions. In the county ^ Kil* 
kenuy — ^1 say this without any fe^pof ofiending 
any man, or sot df men — for in a case of this 
land 1 mu^t discharge my duty openly opd 
honestly — I say, in the county of Kilkenny, 
the gentlemen have slitujik from their duty. 

1 say they have not placed themselyes in the 
front of the b|rttle as they might have done; 
they have not evinced the eneigy and finnnMs 
they might have displayed, I am not 
casting an unjust imputatiott upem them when 
I say that if they had, in> the instance, 

* taken a more proittinent station, tnere mfght 
have been a betteW^lusace of putting an 

r these d^turbaacefl. ^ ^ S ^ 

la. O’COKNmitr-Hcoiv heir} 

Ms. STAKLKT.‘-Wheu I make this ad** 

miW'ion, which the iionpurabl^ and aleamed 

%^cntleman cheers, it is no reason Why, wlmn 

disturbances hai^ arrived at titeirf^r^nt 

height, and when ordinary opbratiqii of 

law, jven Were it wWedPwiiih tiie most earnest 

and most anxious dears' td give«it^effept, am 

1 * < * 

* 



: to oti!tra|(i|^^ 

say in shsh ^ <s^ it to; nn/i^eason why we 
riipuld upt Atp in ^nd. SW whatever 
day he th(^ mischief of cstabliimiingthe injniious 
tnteedeiit oi^going beyond ihi Jat^, it is our 
by ^ any meatliS, and by all 
ttodoavemr to the authority 

of ftellK and fhe advantSii^ ofpmsB to tixis 
distraotey cognfajr, J^ut I say agaiB,?''ihere is 
not at t^lh dement^ 'Aet itciba^y degree of 
couiage m I have to neliavo 

that the gCn^ would not, at ^Is momM 
come forwird; idkd X shoU certal^y have some 
occasion V shoii^^igt course'V my obser- 
vation!, tfia} if thgrebo intimidation and alaim, 
it is no| altogether e^itixont Ibnndation. I am 
very ftur from sagimg ^ot the x>iotuTe which it 
^tias been the dfty, St my noble friend to diaw, 
or the picture whicli^it will bo my duty to draw, 
I of the stat^of crime in Ireland, is uniformly 
applicable to t\to state of the country at large. 
On the contrary, I confine the whole of the 
statpments^I dm about to make, with very few 
and trifling exceptions, to the extent of the 
province of Leinster. I do not say that there 
are not partial disturbances in other provinces ; 
but j[ do say that I am content to rest our 
case, for the extraordinary powers we ask, on 
tho oircumstances and thp present state of the 
province of Leinster. As portions df J[reland 
are more affected ^han others, we do not wish 
to aplply the extraordinaxy powers of this bill 
indiscriminately to the whole of Ireland. We 
ask for powers undoubtedly without Hmitation, 
but we ask for these p<Arers because, in the 
application of them, we act upon our own 
respemsibility ; because, if honoui able gentlemen 
please, njp *act upon oui* responsibility to a 
reformed Parliament— upqn our rcsponsibihty 
to a Parliament where tiie^ sense of the three 
countries is fully? fairly, and freely taken, and 
becapse it is impossible for mo to say in tlio 
piesont state ot the country, while maraudinp^ 
•parties are going from coupty to county, call- 
ing outrage and disturbance with thorn (fonn 
many cases, I believe in m^at, outrages have 
arisen from bands of armed |^igers mtroQing 
tiie place in which they were oommiti ^) — 1 say 
it is impossible for me to ftLf "here is the 
liiflit beyond ^ich ciime cannot pass; here is 
the’limit to woh alone it is neoei^ary to give 
.tile Ljietd^ant the power of ^plying the 
provisions of tbia bBL?* X Aar ifb.wHl * 
befoaeestuy for me to trsQ^ss on the 
of tim Honssr by reading 4ta it 
fronf oorrew^oadenis from various ptxxfM ^ 

^ mlenee over tiie state of crime in jfrslandi 
HAmurabto gsntiemen, I should think, wiH n f 


cxpocii ih»t, in tcK^ding portions of 1 ^^, I oontotiA tit«t ifc 1 i 0 t wli^m ■fa- turn 
I cou do moro than «tato (he d^kito he^g bctesded to W goe* 

nUcltf^ are written. G%e q>i]|{du etptefted dire^to |»a«agptailiu||)«ii)^(«tp^ 
in fliiteft docninenta mnat he c^nsideiad as the ttMbt cbtURActer. JWe iSnicSH t£ being u 
vicwH cntettamed by nameless inditidTials t btid«aii|S<Jtehiinedddh*i^ 
ovoiy f^cntlemon mnst see that i| woidd die )«o|^ ltD«f nOtstal^ in,'lb^ 
impossible for mo todiiy before tjie HOnse the ' iro[lr 4 )(|fd« 4 ftill Ijp &r s$ it ^roWta them 
names of tiba perstau from whom ihjit infbniia* ftom leaeiiia 4 Mr dh < B«t Ko«r 

tion IS derived. t , i ' i i« it ^ fe^flaseo xmdw"an ino* 

coudihon of oowtrVt and rOtgn of I ment, bai*«f thj/wbitefbetf ^ a doai^ 
jiroinled m Various ^strjeto of irelsnd.] oggiavatipn o^fhe gflenwnoo ik, that not only 

canxiOinalilli^VdliisikGnsebv&ififKt witiioutnsk 
I have olfcer lettew ^ the Effect w those ^ exposing his ptoperf^ond ftJtiil7to rapmo and 
I liavo alreaj^ read, from other parts of Kal- outrage^ but that no man can rest in his bod 
dme, Louiht Woatmeaihy Qiwn’s Oon%, and ^bout being distnrhed by the apiAehension. 
Knkmay } but os the hoaftMable.'a^tieman ^d wposod to tb« danger, of these nocturnal 
who has jnsl saf down has beSh pMsed to fegiahttors paylriij him a domkSliMy visit for 
attribute the greatei pait ofvhc outrages which the nurnose of pnAtuiig in force their Insnrree- 

Imvn lifloWi ra/Wram d/n dli/t wvi*«n cvwt'Mn.n j . a « 


have been comm tted to the rflaasurea taken fqpa* tionActi ’ ^ « 

enfomng Uio payment of tith^ I will only My noble foiond has slated details of onli ages 
tiouble the IIoii o fiuihcr by leading to them a sofficient to Ministers in the coni'^e they 
Bboit cxtiicl oi a leitei fiom* the Attorney^ have adop'ted, but he stated them in the ploinost 
Gcneial foi Iicland, which will show how foi an4 simplest manner} and if I find anything to 
tho honoui iblo memU i u, justified in hw asser- complain of imthe speech of my noblo fiitnd, 
tion. 'llio Attuinej-Gcuoiul sajs.-^"! aiAjJst it is, that he has ratiior undei stated the case, 
now condemned fo my periodical duty of leaduig .and has not dwelt on all tho horrible details of 
the infoimationa picparato.y to the cirouitb, those atrocious offences with sufficient fulness 
those of the ifouio Cucuit alone nio equal to and aootfiniicye 
nhat tlie >^h lo country piodnocd two •years * « 

.1^0 , and t tluy aio only a partial exhibition fAgom tho sp^kor eateiod uvith groat minuteness 
oUlio aumtityyfa'clual ciime. 8 hookin& as 

the 1111111 her i*i| it is only wlien we come to bieodthof thocountxy Ho tlion proceeded to assoit 
oxaninu the fuctsiof each caSe that any adequate neoossiwy of some extiaouhnary moosure foi »t 3 
idea < an U fomed of the utter demoralization STof 
ot thccountrys I do not fnd, in 1,50 cases t 

winch I h no gone ifchrougl^ a single one con- Sir, I Im^c^ hithcito confined niysolf m wluii 
uccted \ith titbo, por on mstance in which the I have addressed to the House to nitiLiug onl a 

pu'iou 01 iiopQTty of a gentleman won w ' case, as I think I have done, of a f^stem of 
object cf ci^eSit^sion , but the weak c&id destitute combined ontiago and insuboidmation ctiaiiug 

UhouitTb, po(u faimcrfe* widows, and,*in a woiA m Inland, which requuts tho intervention of 

the most defencekrf classes of socioiyp tiio some cxtaao^Buiary anthoiily, and with which 

victims of tins tjfianny— ollttho opeiations of the law in i^s present state is unable to cope. 

whii<h arp earned on in a state of cruelty that I^shciH now proceed to examine, dltliough not 
makes the blood run colA” If lias, ur, be the m detail, for X am not aware that I am calltd 
liboity for^ which honourable gentlemen coUf upcm to cntei into Setiwl on tins occa^on, tho 
Und if thh be tho liberty which we are charged prtneipal provisions of bdJ, ns they may 
V ith infimgiug-if it bo tho liby^y, not pf tsk found a{>plicable to sn^h ^ ^>f «« 

d >ing whatever may he lihrmltes to others, but I Wo aesedhefit and Os is gnicially adinittcd 
lihciiy to injure atid wrong those who s^ most to exist. I do not, sit^ cojnpI,ua of the unusual 
di f( 111 ( IvSH and impioUctcd— the hbcity of the df^imsion which this bjdl has been bubj» cUd 
at m -of UiemKlmjhtbupgUi--H>ftho (Ucr- gn its prSSSnt Stage, tecaufcc I am itady to » 
mined conspuator a^au^ all the laws of, tho admit that though the oidinaiy practice ot tlio 
land j if» I Boy, this the hbprty with the in- House’ Ju 4 tht Jbovc been to have pobtpon d a 
fi’BgomjWSt of wh«di we aie charged by the it»> disaussion, oven upon the jSsr^ple of theifeilM 
tioductSsu of tlicn, indeed* do I adpilt •until a latcretage^f iihe mcasUTe^bfcdl I amioady' 

thift we a«^ {n&tect the toa<%ajtth«|ttlietapoiianccandthcextraoulinary 
*WeU-dispo 8 efflHrpweabl€ suljcct^f to^uard chdractOr of tfit measure itsdf dIJttt'd a sufiiuent 
po^ ImhAA and tltidished caHn^v-if jwstificistiop la this instance horn 

^ ordfoary cetayte -ofl paiWwSataiy pipoted- 


tbA we are e 

/VeU^iiepoeedHprpiaaieiiib 
% poor J)‘a^ 
te foiiiat(i«^» pffSIepw 
,Ck»v^i»ii}«alc8ii tbici a ea 
coAvtiiutumal ,nd aibitTaiy 


Wjrrwn, 

lyhd^f, 


desj otic, nn^ mgs. Sir, 1 have alrMy stated that tho com* 
you>i]l jtbUife mittco of laafc^otcr Sreommended that the Ipsm- 


clipcl^ ^ 

e^ offecting ,tli^ 

Bui the tri1mai;*!>rop?80d fio lb<i;Q^ 
taiie 1)91 id mE9e .4 
<kabi^ly, we !k:^e 
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was» recommended bgt ths^^ cotb^uit^c^ It wad 
to bo a tribunal cbnsktin|^ ol: the 
of the 3i6%hbourhoo(!^ fsSSng^ qtmri)cr 

sessions, by e^joieenhiimit fi'bin time to timc^ 
trying offences as thby might arise. Now^rife l 
know any one species of tribunal agsinat which 
objections would be more &iriy urg^^ than ano- 
iUor, it is i^recisely ihe tribunal reoommmid^' 
by that committee; If 1 IqiQW 4|»y ohjCotion 
which was more stltongly urged thiil|*HM?bthOT 
against the former Ihsurreoiiqn Act ; I know 
any abuse which was more Icnidly conipla&ed 
of, or any part of the system wl^ch m it?>nlti-<, 
mate operation led to more ,permaai<mtly inju- 
rious consequences than another, it wm the very 
fact that the trial of these offences, superseding 
the necessity of a jury, was entrusted to the resi- 
dent local magistrates of tbecounty. d know that 
it was asserted over and ovetagain— I do not say 
it wed asserted with trath>-<pthat the execution of 
this law, which they entrusted to the IpC^ magis- 
tracy, was pofvortod by them to their own pnr- 
poses of revenge or of malice, to their own objects, 
and to private feelings or pecuniary motives. I 
do not say that these charges were well founded 
— I do not beKeve them |to have been well 
fonnded-*-biit I ^ say that* it is a mailer of 
pcriect indifference whaler thoyWwfellfoufid&l 
or not, if they Idhve upmi' the minds of ,ihe 'pei^ 
santry and the feelings of thosjaw^O h^W^befea 
subject to the operation pf ,Jhe;, 
sion that the law has sa;.peaw(pTtBa:)>y'.^ 
•those veiy persons 

and transported their relSrtlsns, 4re sj^ I 

S ongst them in the relative sjtlj^tioriH 

is^ tenants, ol* local i*^str9<^ exer^ j 
Jig the ordinary powers ^ C-fter ’ 

havi^ Ijceu entrusted with the Us^Uiioh pi^he 
arbitrary protilions of tim qt^rabt^ary,^^nt,e* = 
We propose, “thSi^ 

lout year, ad tending to esthbUi^ 

much i^oro ol:)|jectioxiable.dii ihahj^ grounds, and ' 


^ Tlfe honourablilrti^ber for tin Oi^ of Iron 
thinks ibai? it winld be mu 6 h more satis- 
faotbryi if powi^ be/piiA t^o ordinaiy law are 
bo givehi that .they i^ould be cemnded to a . ^ 
Tribunal poasQsl^ Of a bivh jurisdiclipn. IJow, 
sir, in fhp dr^t the honourable membH* is 
quite niistaktm %f saj)i)os 6 s that tbeso inili^ 
tary febutmls' Would not have the ct;n5deiiee of 
, the people of Irdohd. So far from this beiug 
the case, any g^tleman who has attended to thi(^ 
debates' in this House intist know that, over and 
btet' a^xn,. ^hen there hl^^ been any 'wish or 
. inti^tioin to cry down tto police, it has been the 
constant, priwtico to sot up in* comparlSbp with 
them the unifbrinlyjpaticnt, friendly, and gentle 
conduct which 1 ms been evinced towards the 
people of the county by the mi'ljtaiy* with 
whom they may have' happened to have come 
in cont^, The pehsantty^in Ireland, we arc 
tel 4 » reghrd the «>ldierans their friends; tlipy 
.Icrok to t)ie ^jtRcersi for. Justice; and I will undor- 
taku to say^ fhat when from the necessity of ithp 
case we have been compelled, as we often have, 
to give the comrnission of the peace to military 
officers stationed in particalar districts, tlioso 
militajy officers have gracrally been the magis-"^ * 
tratos^to wlipm the people have been most ready 3 
end mdst wUi^g to autoit complaints and • 
differences.. Itis nbtdthcr n^essary for mc^ . 
r^ly to thcr observations fiononrabfo 

iiitober fpr.the City of L 9 ]ad<;m^^ rcFcrcn'co 
to the ambers dTeuch a lrib«iiij‘ being opf^oecct 
.by f^lfibg' to tJiu, liberty of the" subject, and 
b^^'lnchzMd fqu'nd convictions cm slight or 
’instt®cient' evident Butthchotky^blemem- 
’ sftys this tribunal is an utibonsto^ 
ond.. .1^,1 admit it;. I statu^l^^ be tinoonsfi-':: ; * 
tutiWiJ'^I stete the.wh'oi^i^ out 'measure , 
-be untt^stitiitionjiL We have put it forward ' 

Jzffrin^mentjof ^ Conetitutionj' we have puf 

r i>f ibe ;ijton.a «3 arbtegiiy necessity of Jho 
A^tJ^ffi^tylHvBSch Icd^iarusno alternative to * 

; ^ tiie eniploymoat of povve'S’s beyond tbo , 
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Iftw, otad to Mdt ill* ]^«M» of p*cAm^iI ^ 
wyona tw Imup 



THm, sir, Wng the g^DjoiW ^ 

ixt^uro has been brcrnght fdfirai^. I eoistlb% 
however peradoxionl ib m&jt appear, iheA i^ Is a 
pQcididr leootnmepdaiibn ^to mf 
pait of the question, that this 1^1 Is # eliSark, i 


SO obviously, so markedly a deviation lh>n) the 
ordinary ponrse of the law, that ^ it ^smaot, bjy 
possibility, be dr^M into a prasedsat to be 
reported to on oeoasibns of less hr^nt noeeSsity, 

4 Bui, sir, if &e ate not to ap](be^ io a milita^ 
tribnaal, to what tribunal is it we "ate to have 
recourse? t wish to Say noihlug d^ogatozy 
to tlie bar of Ireland; but rbonfess«%bat, wm. 
icgqad to the judges, I shouM oontbnjdAe with 
the greatest jealousy, alhruf,^aud repugnaneo, J 
the eimploymcnt of those Whose charaetems^ 
ought to bo beyond, not* merely a stain, but 
even tbe imputation of a stain — of men who 
should shictly confine themselvdi to the letter^ 
as well as the spirit of the law — say I 
should contemplate with tlie greatest jealousy 
the employment of such men in carzying* into 
cfTeot the powers imposed to be givejv by this 
bill, and exercising anything like an extraordi- 
nary judicial power* Admitting, then, that the 
judges are not the tribunal to which we ^otild 
go, I should think t^ere would bo infinite dan- 
ger in entiustmg the powers established under 
this bill to a tribunal composed of barristers. 
However well disposed they might be to do their 
duty, they would be open to the suspicion of seek- 
ing to please the Govemmcn|| in tbeir decisions ; 
and they would lie ntiie especidlly exposed to this 
popular suspicion t from the fact, that a great 
majority of the Irish bar entertain a political bias 
— i do not blame them or complain m them fen* so 
doing-— opposed to the extension of poj^hilar rights. 

I ieel confident, su?*that those honourable and 
high-minded men would not he swayed by such 
n a bios in the performance of their duly ; bu^ of 
^ this I am ^ually sure, that their verdicts and 
tlicir decisions would be open to such ijmpnt«|- 
IPEons, that they would not give the same general 
kTbtisfaction, and would not excite the same con- 
fidence in their impartudity, as would bo felt 
and cnftrtained towards a tiibunal constituted 
oi peibons who had no connexion With the 
couniiy, and fib dependence upon the focal 
goYomment of Trolond* But, sir, 1 repeat, that 
if wO arc to go beyond ^law, and beyond the 
ordiiuuT terms of the Constitution, let that de- 
^ parture be so bioad and so marked, that we 
cannot lightly hstfp^eoourse ^ it, ae h precedent 
to be foYlowfl^jy and acted* U];^u nei^miter. 
Beware, sir, wwdmg out oi trial by jury. 
Ho not make agraduql ti^x^diltion {rmn the con- 
.iPti^tfoqialbw to a under Uie 

* n • . _ ^ 
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aemblanoe of^ being con^itfiMal, may* still 


iriijEfing to adiKut«the Mafement o£ the honour 
able memtor CMy ^ Lundon, that this 

1^11 is dhffsiblh in^ two sepenitte and distinct 
parts, one rsiatiiqif«to prmdid agitation, and tho 
ojj^er to poUti^ distfirbanco^ 3!%e honourable 
mernbOr for the GHy of Xiondon states that, 
however willing *Ba might be to support that 
part of ifee HU which would go to give stronger 
powers iO|^hs HovexWmSfet {w the putposp of 
putting down ptcsdial agitation, nothing could 
induce him to jupport &t part of it which is 
calculated* to contzol the political liberty of the 
sul^t. Before we c6me to a consideration of 
tiiis part of thp suHect, let us see whether the 
political liberty of the subject docs at this inuo 
^ exist in Ireland. 

Well, then, sir, with every disporition to pix)- 
mote rather than control the political liberty 
of the suH^ I ask, is Ireland nt thi& moment 
in a state in Xj^hich the subject has a free exor- 
cise qf x>olitical liberty P If it be not j if tho 
'hono^ free ex^rcsi^on of political oxrinion ho not 
tmeontroCed and secure ; if men can be subject 
to the loss of Ufe or property, or to violence of 
any description, on aocountof the sentiments they 
may entert^n that Hberty dees not e^ist, nor can 
it under the tyranny of societies which monopoli/o 
Uie name of public opinion — which control public 
opinion — whicli sock to “ wield at their will tho 
fierce democracy ” of Ireland — which seek to 
usurp the pOwer, the constituted authority, and 
offices of G\.>vemmont — ^ivhich form but another 
mode, not of ofiectiug tho hberty, but of riveting 
th\ slavoiy— the political slavery — of Ireland. 
The honourable and learned gentieman sees no 
connexion between tho outrages which have 
committed in that Gantry, or — to use tho 
gentle t«rm bj which he designates them — 
between pnedial agitation and that political 
agitation whicli thinks so salutaiy to the 
« Constitution of his country. Sir, I am not^ 
going to state that that learned gentleman, or 
those wh6 act with him, have directly rcc om- 
mended Ithoso deeds of outrage any moic ihafe 
they recomny^nded ^ run upon the Bank iof 
gol^. ^ On the contraiy^lot me do justice to the 
honourable and learned gentleman ; let md‘ read 
a portion of a letter which he, the other dajr, 
addressed to the edi^ of a newspaper* '* Let 
me imljilore of you/* jsays the honourable gen- 
tleman, ** not to Jlvgure commercial credit by 
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ftla«ai<n» iklSMino 
ran ttfnt tc^A fil^ 

tile <?ounb7*-«(ii|gflLt emufi^gl^ 
tiid hint b ce.ma%^ tmi 
it mronld be the mm dt htm^mda ($,lm pdof$» 
nonntiTmen. But the hononi^l^ g^tienum 
does net recotiibinend a rtm ibr go)d*^fae does 
not lecommend the Whiiefeet Oi^oea ; 
always depiccaites thm*-4xe addresses hia 
hortatione to theb paT]pet3»toftih^^ sem^ down 

pacifioatoi9» his jot tmjpiq^tiit|[t 7 and of Tianfhi wno wassenpoawn tnm 

order. Bir, 1 shonld 1mm been m 0 ll|L^ to lead mouth k the^tharacter ^ a 

to the Hon^o the last apeeeb of one of^ these is the man who is iq show ns ^ 




mere iooifiM 

this of the bK&fmial 


m teey have done sa alre^y) wtm he 
s^ ordMd*bf that» gentieman ; tbk b the indi^ 
tndufd who was sent dawn with that Jangua^m 
lus mouth in thektiharacter of a naotdcator. ^is 


to the Hon^o the last speeeb of one of^ these is the man who is tj show ns that the ma^dml 
pacihoatorsi bat 1 am told ttmt I must not, outrages ha^e nothing to do wfih poUti^ agi- 
although )t has appeared in all ^e^fewspapOjLs. #tation« and ^ tell ns that he ^ikeated the 
Sevljul Honoubabxjs M]SHBBBS.-^B^d 1 Whitemet^ peipHmfom of those ^ vio* 
road Y lenee> as thty valued the lovb of their chief, not 

Mb.. STANLUi Y,-^If were lo read this--* ta <iontlnue in them, lest, perchance, 
SrvEiiAL IIoNOUBABLB McMBxas.^ Bead i awkward bill might be mssed ^inst them by 
load ! * this House, which mi^t deprive them of the 

Mr. STANLEY. — Well,then,befored! proceed merit of volnntaiily abandoning them. Now, 
to the Iasi speech of the pac;ifioator, let me be per- hear ithe harangue of this minister of peace. 
mitt( d to introduce him to the h^nse^ Thegeu- In speaking of the Government, ho says that 
tleinan, at a meeting of the volunteers of Inland, “Lord Grey was an atrocious tyrant, but 
of whom I shall have to say a i^rd by-and-by? Brougham was the most tyraraiical of <h% whole 
thus makes animation of his poktiicol alls- set. People formctly thought a good deal of 
guiico to the honoiuable and learned member foi kings ; bnt times are changed ; that’s not the 
Dublin . — “ Honoured as I am by the co^denoe case now* He thought no more of Williani 
lepostd in mo by the father of m^untry, and IV. tlian of a mah^in a tripe-shop ! This is, 
by the people of Ireland, I stand in a position I must say, a low simile, coming from a gentle- 
so high as to Diablo me to look down upon the » mifn, too, who btonds in so 3igh a situation as 
malicious attempts of the enemies of Ii eland to to be able to look down with contempt upon all 
injuio roe with the contempt which they deserve the enemies of Jrdand; but it is not the^io&'> 

I said I was leady to go out upoii«tho ordeis of mischievous for being 1 ot».^ He continues — 
O’Connell. I saiif dehberatoly the ‘ oideis’ of “If the same system weio pursued by the 
O’Connell, and repeat the word , for to Whigs as was carried on under the Goveinracuts 
O’Connell I pay a luoiaJ and a voluntary alle- oP Lards Camden and Oastlcieagh, they (the 
gianco, because he has •proved himself Veil people) might walk into his woods, and cut^ 
woithy of it. I have acted under the oideis of them d^n; and he hoped they would Jvnow 


O’Connell, end am re^y to do so again. If I gpt how to m^e good use of the tnnber ! I wjb 


an order from O’Connell to stand upon a mine 
that was about to spring, I ^ould obey that 
Older without hesitation. 1 am now sjieaking 
( nlmly and deliberately upon, to me, •one of the 
most important occasions I recollect m my hfe, 
I havo invested with a missis of deep 
and of^ave impoi lance. I am going among a 


hero yestoiday,” ho continued, “ sitting on the 
rock of Oanickshook, speaking to Ujo bmv« 
fellows who would not suffer thomf elves to be 
shgtat; they were as niuhj against the ras- 
cally Whitofeot as I am, and they aro assisting 
me fn putting them down. I cudtod them, if 
O'Oonuell found it necessary to order them out 


peosantiy uritated and infuriated by a svslom (though it would bo the tiling he would 

TXTaII I WAAA, ♦a rlYfVATtTff lavAAnfi Alvttrn n77 f hiilivaV « 


of the most tyianzupal oppression ” Well, 
noifi, what on another oocasion wis the Isftijunge 
^f this devoted vasbal— this sulject ready to 
obey all tiie orders of his mastein no matter 
how despoiioP tol^ the men af«Ciare»“ 
says ho, that if such a er^is wore to arrive, in 
* NO XXVT. ' • J 


rcsoit to, and would lament! it above all things), ^ 
would they taka him (Sfeclo) for tlieir loadel^P 
They all slidute^p^ut that they would follow loee 
through thotgaies of hell.” , 

Bir, a idroilar addicts vns subsoq^tiy 
at aSK^er* ^lace, Which I will not, hdWsver^ 

^ m 
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tronbld tli9 Hoiq^ witii ; th^s aatbor tS tlietb is 
tlOw obcynt tb Qie legal consa<}uoiLcoa of 
tlio laatt|palig^Jhie has thought fit to MbU. WeU, 
theu» aii'^ we ore told thatj^olitilaj agitojliouhas 
nothing to do witli priodiktl agitetion — ^that the 
politick agitatots aQ hate the^Wbitefeet — thit 
they want to put them down (thj^gh they set 
about it in an odd way) ; but is th{tt the im« 
preosiou of the people P Is i«i tlip impress 
eion which the lower classes have P • Do 
tliey not combine the system of onticoge wii^ 
cries for justice P« Is that not the«i)retext on 
whieh they base their pradial aritaiionP Do 
tlioy not thmk they ato scrvtbg^weir cause by 
that < ourse ? Do not they think that^in their 
vioUtion of the law they are acting according to 
the orderb of the hononrablfi'and letfrnc^ mem- 
ber for Dablin — ^if not according fc hifi*ordors, 
at least in consonance wilh implied wishes P I 
Tnflmg things will sometimes thow the feolingp*' 
of the multitude. I )iave«before me a jmrt of a 
ballad — a specimen ot exceedingly bad poetry, 
but immodoiattdy violent withal— Svhich will il-* 
lu&tiato what I just observed. 1 have also a 
inanusof ipt copy of the same performance ; but 
Oft the various readings are not material* I will 
fake the printed version as circulated in the 
country. It was written and sung about the 
streets of Kilkenny, after the muider at Car- 
ricksbock, and while the prisoner<^ in* that 
affair were yet on their trial. I load it, not to 
expos^its \ioloncc^ anS bi utaliiy, but to show that 
iri the minds of the people there are political 
objects combined with these prsedial outrages . — 




The Dow^FACL op ti|e Trrina. 

You bamsliod sons of this distrossod nation, 
Load an ear to*my joyful song, 

Granua’s sons they aro liberated, 

Thoy bioke the obains they boio lou/ar 
•The wjsj> IS kindkd thro* this in3ured ^ . n>n. 


Kecall her heirb to levengo her wroo^ 

Not to pay those tursed domons ; 

Tibhoa not legal on SUevetii^an. 

Tl)o wind a long time has bcon contrsxy, 

Which oausod Cringe sons to he very aid, . 
Bnt now quite suddenly it has tnmod faiily,* 

A broermg gale through the nation ran, 

Which filled poor Oathouqs with admiration * 
To ^ next day to ^lo^ onatnan. e 
May iMven prosper you sweet Knpek^^pher, 

No less than Homer could your praises chaunt ; 
You loyal sabsoots that fbught vietQvioos, 

F)io and smoke could not> your oourc^ daunt. 
They led the rabble (Pmioo) along before them, 
X/Ue wolves opposing tho shepherd’s fiook. 

Till in d& ith’s oold agonies th^ left them ^ 
Groaning in the borheen of Owriekshoek I , 

Who could desire ta soo better t^rt. 

To aoo them groping among the tocks ; 

T^ir skulls all fraotumd* and eye balls brpksn, 

. Their,hoe long ndses sad ana cut o& 

But Hut Orange ib^e^ 

Ho mpfll^his soles that in>mmb& teat 

Yet an is but a token « ^ 

To what Hbow ihetti <a eifevenatnam 
We hea^ the text Bl^ says 

That ghott tho I9 goue> 

(rifat one true Catholte i>#poii 

World ba^iah legiOnS ’ " 

* 


I k^Sectiou. of tke House 

to what Ibllowfi, bcodufib itere ijbe pocit 
borrowed uot his ideas Wy, but bis vury Words, 
from the honourable and l^pued membdr 

The d!wpf ransom* ihhnk God,% datod* 
fliels oQtso^emons must qmt the land $ 
now theawf^^ And proud invadeis, 
ohsll we weight of eocthdrlsh hand. 

The fomgn and pt^d invaders ! Why, sir, 
dan anyone dail to trace here t^o fiery deuUh*' 
ciations of^tho honourable and learned gentio* 
Uaan against tliS foicTgiv DarHament — ^tbo Sas- 
fecnacb tyrants— the vlavory under a foieign 
fdke P Who is it that furnisher to tho ignorant 
people these topics of declamation, and then 
^(pidemnq tho outrages which have been (ausrd 
by the siniit of haiicd and di-scontent which he 
has himself excittdP-*^ 

No le^iry coss nor titbit we’ll pay thorn, 

Wo’lbb iiiish pi oachoi s fi om our land. * 

When porsecution is teiminated, 

And all those traitors aro dead and gone, 

Poor Ii^'sh 0 if>tives aro liberated, 

All by the means of our noble Dan 
^*ho tree of hboity ve’ll plant so stainless. 

It shan’t fade dunng the oge of man, 

To show that Catholic ^mancipation 
Was truly goitiod on sweet Blicvenaman. 


Sir, I lead this, paltry and absuid as it i , 
not frompa wi^h to connect xi with the for ling > 
and rccommendatiojis of the houourabh* and 
learned membm— for I disclaim all iniontion 
to cjinnect hmi with anything so base ind 
•utiocious — ^buif I read it to show Hint, m tl e 
Blinds ofdlio ignorhnt and deluded people, thoH» 
denunciations and that advici®^’ leli he has u 
hberaljy given have been poi veiled to a ]»ui- 
pose wluch^- in my conscience, I acquit Jmu 
of having ever contemplated. T will not go 
any fuither — I will say no moio as io the 
natural connection which c\cry man, I ihmk, 
must SCO between the acts of ontiago which 
have been pcrpetiated in Ireland, and the in- 
junctions oi‘ those who aie*daily holding up to 
public odium, as was obseivfd tlic*othcr day by 
an honourablo gentlemans on tho other side 
of tne House -tho Loid L^eutenaut, the judoo,, 
the gland jitty, the clergy, tho magistiates, the 
pphee^ in short, all the oonstil^ited authorities 
of that countiy. Can ahv man hold uj) to 
puhlio odium, w public hat'ocl* and public 
contempt, ell that is held tiacr^ in tho ad- 
^mizdstration of tfie laws of his cpunliy, and 
then put his %and to his heait and say that' 
he has nb connection with the outrages wIhlIi 
arise from rcrietance to the execution of those 
, laws t But, sir, without oonnocting the politiCci^ 
notation of llie country with the prsodial out- 
rage Vhich ilstiaot it, I say, that the soci‘tic-j 
which are now spreading '^roug^hout Iicland, 
t^nd more especially &at ivhieh has been lately 
organised tindav Iho^iUc of ihe Toluntibois of 
Ireland, arc fnijmjsistont, npt oidy with tho 


A 


^ 
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freedom^ hxA tiusi tit 

cduntiy* 1%ero cm icm iitw, ilo 
gov^macc^i if a]l"i« tff aa» )]:|^q(I^>* 

Biblo and aelf^oils^jM^ ^ tdmteat^ 

amiii^ thcmsejrea to effect tboir pm)oe<b e.ttd 
canrying it hy videnoc 

anaweiaVle tliemi^clvea to nj^ laiv|& an4 t^|f(68ing 
tho people to despise anu ixabitojadk to resist 
all !b^; I vrill read a portion 'of a epeeabi^ 
delivered by hononrfiblb attd leaniod gentle- 
man when he first fbisued his ^Society of 
Volunteers; — "The iy'^t* obje6t»itf, to put tho 
volunteers in a state of action — to *begm and 
put them in a ttaio of activity. We arc, as #o 
ought to bo, unarmed. T]lhe only difference 
between us and the volunlecrs of 1782 ift,tt]^t 
we are unarmed, and that wc wear no uniform; 
but I trubt there is ono speofes of uniform we 
will wear, and that is native mipiufactuie, 
'Ills best io\olutiong Jiavc boon oi^pctod, and 
eflcctcd in decidedly the bt*^! mpnncr, Ijy un- 
armed bodies. It is the triumjjli of moral over 
pliybKiil force; and where opposite lincans are 
had u^ouise to, it geneiatcs a worse debpcjjiism 
than that which it is its object to subvert. Bui 
ih« auned force of 1 782 had for its object merely 
lo ni.iko an c\hibition ot Ihcir power, and th^ 
I solution they wciv instrumental in etTocting 
was unstained by one drop of bloOd. The 
groat 1 evolution in wliioli, we had a pait was 
clF(*ctcd by tho sanio iuoi.il forgo of clctciinincd 
iiion, which rendered it iinpo^»sible fcjr the 
Oovcinmont to icsist thoin.^ I have often saldj j 
and I rojiCvit it ^with pride and plc#»nio, thift i 
tho lovoliitiou'o* 1820 was a scarless, stainlcMs, 
and bloodless revolution. That was ijffected 
by the«e peaceable means, and mtjii tho same 
means the volunteers begin their gloiious 
caicer to effect tho regeneration of Ireland,* 
by procuring a domestic Legislature, by giving a 
solution of the question, ‘yhall Ireland be a 
nation ora proviupe?* I say * IVelancl not a 
juovinoo, but a nation.* That is onr charter 
Lot that bo 'our fiist toast upon any of those 
fc'vtivc occasions when we may meet to formal d 
any of tho gicat questions •connected with the 
intciesls of Trcl.md,—* Ireland not a province 
but a nation.* *i Now, that is a very pretj-y 
sentence, but it so happens it is not new ; 
for, looking over some records of transactions 
previous to fhe Union, in tljo yeaip 17ll7 and 
. 1798, 1 find that tho object of some eff tho aeso^ 
ciations of that day was, tliat Ift'cland should 
be nation, and ndt a province,** and this 
before that withering and d^soloting Union, 

9 which has, we are told, reduce^ her from* Ot 
niitlonto a province. ^ Tie watchword of the 
disdbntented was then, '* Ireland 4ot api^mce, 
tut a nation ][”• it is now that of the volnjifteers, 
iH they style thembelvc§. They are not yet 
Kimoif; but, to use tho « words of theit chief, 

* Letjiio mill tell me ♦hNt^the period will not 




l^nd that wa AOk ^ ^ V 

eartyanasH 

wiB not shortly Oithra 

dismiss^, td mt 

pianagoment, $ W it is only ia 
that Teqni^ itnoh assistance as give, 

«W6 shs^ tolfSi the place of the. guiued 

( of othere^filil^, A 

the potmtr)', There is no ii evoiy man 
h not alWed ioscarty his own arms-*^ovy 
nousehold^ ^onld hove his jwn arms, t hotie 
that every virago in Jreldnd will have 
or twenty^ iy, fifty yoluntoera— that they will 
meet and«keop%ha peace at all maikcbs and 
and wfio» will pearmit no inft action of tho law 
without btfngingthe perpetrators of it to jusi- 
iice.” Whdfc powers aie to be confided to Uiis 
irrespQn&ible band*of volmitcevs, who tokc upon 
•themselves thei^ycrnment of their countiy, 
under the pretence^ of doing justice to her 
people P Justice ! why, it is the very preteii^t 
•of the Whitefeet, who arc rejected of all parties. 
They carry on their fiystem under tlio name* of 
justice ! It is becaose the poor man is oppressed 
by Ills lich ncighbonr; it is because too much 
rent is exacted by tlie unfeeling landloid from 
the starving tenant ; it is this that rouses tl e 
virtuous indignation of the Whitefect, and calb: 
forthHheir justice (rather of a summary kind), 
in opposition to that which is established by 
I tho* Constitution of tlie cohntiy. « 

Sii% theio is anotlior speech* of the hoitfiurablo 
gentleman, in which ho describes what lie desires 
tho volunteers should do , — ** I am anxious 
that every man who pays a shilling a year 
should be enrolled 4unong iho volunteers of his 
paiibh, and that some one individual will accept 
the office of ‘ pacificator,’ and that regulators 
will be also^apivointed.” Regulators ! Why^ tho 
honoutabib and leai^ncd gentleman borrows his 
veiy terms from tho Whit^feci — the Whitefeet 
“ regulators.” ’Whitefeet have tJieir regulator 
too. It was the^“ gentlemen regnlatoih of the 
gnevtinces of their oppressed countiy” who 
pidered the honourable member for Wateifoid* 
to dismiss bis Scotch steward. The honouraWe 
and learn^ gentleman tliinks that this associa- 
tion will form a very effective moans of preserv* 
ing the peace. No doubt it, will; the i^oco 
wiU be admirably preserved in favour of Uioso 
who ^i^h its guardi^. Again ; tho 

honourable gentleman declares as a consequence 
of their esiablishmcnt, that ”no man would 
dare to enter "into a conspiracy against the * 
people.** Now, how does the hononralJo gentle<* 
man define the meaning ofta cousiniaey against ^ 
tho p^ple P As a lawyer, bow would he frame 
such an incuctment in a court of justice P But 
the volu^itears, among their other prerogativet, 
are to W entrusted With the powcA^of j«ldciug,^ 
and, acting on their judgment^ aa to whatsis a 
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immcBuoj the people > tba 

ard iS tlie gentleman imd 

pQpielxUi^ being ''held up tajtbe odium of 
tbeir cottntKymen.*’ Wc know woaitbat phrMoe 
moans/ Again : tbe honourable tfjen^ei^ eim 
**Ilj maybe asked^ do, I intend tothave* the 
volunteers armed ^ainf ^ I ane^^ th^ ^ 4 

I l6ve the instital^ of a natipw W 
I contemplate the arming of fSe VlBuntetrs 
when the law authoruos it,^but not sodber. 
They would thds become a nauonal gulbd; and* 
should not» I ask^^evoiy man of eharaoteir and 
responsibilityibe armed. The gtatS^n which he 
Olives is not if he is not armed, i^kng as 
the law docs not permit their arnaing^thcpvhlum 
teers will remain iinamcd, but no longer. And 
I hope soon to see them i*evie|^ed in^Befiioenix 
Park ; and how then will my friend Tom Steele 
strut at their head.** Further ^“Ireland will ^ 
never bo tranquillized until the volunteers spread* 
through the country extensively. When once 
orgauused, petty sessions work wH} be greatly 
diminished. 1 wish the people to have recourse 
to arbitration. The Catholic clergy will assist 
the volunteers, and, iiist(^ of ^ing before jus* 
tices of the peace, and incurring ex|)ense, let 
the poox')lo have courts of arbitration of their 
own.” 

This, sir, is veiy right, being consistent t 
The honourablo and learned gentleman objects 
to courts -martial, butr he has no objection «to 
courts gentlenlen regulators. Why, these 
aro the honourable gentleman’s courts-martial. 
They are armed, tOo ! They aracomts-martial 
in every respect, with this difFercnce only — ^that 
instead of being subjact to the^laws of the Con- 
hiiiution, and amenable to the authority and 
lb picrogative of the Clown, they arc to be subject 
to the laws — tho tyranny — the unconstitutional 
and $clf-as8umod preiogative of tlio honourable 
and learned gcutlcmqE himself. This system is 
already in operation. I have scon, not many 
days since, a letter desimig person'^ in a parti- 
cular district to conform to th% instructioss it 
sontained. Tho Catholic priests, it was said, 
w<^ld hold such scs*5ions and such days of .n - 
bitvaiion, and would select those da^ upon 
wliich the inagistiates held the petty sossioiis, 
and Kieet^, too, nt the same place. They would 
not swear tho people— oh, no! Put a book 
woidd be lying b^tro them, so that they might 
still cou'dder themselves under the sanotion^f 
an oath if they thoii^t lit ; and an intimation 
.was added, that the parties whoso cases had 
been disposed of by this tribunal were after- 
t, yards at full libeii^ to go before a magistral^ 
but that there mo(les of bringing them to 
their sen-os if SSiey should adopt sbcK a co&se. 
Thisi sir, |s the natural, the necessary, tho 
^ ii^allible consequence of system of ihi« 

authority aoi uudar the sanction 
of' liberty, ^ and 


learned .^nfiramb^ eisliablish in 

the ^pixmagato of thdes%|o^teCU» iAw'isibkAi he 
is to imgn. TUs ft the Of ^itih 

which Irehnidds* to be is the sjrd- 

whidSt ia to "all estsIdishM and 

legithb&te autbeeit*^ - sentences are to be passed 
and ^llbatej kjN Undhidt irre^poul^e mMsteiw, 
who fh^, to preserve the "peace of 

*their epuhi^i*iri(^ vw (woidd do it by stifling 
and iOeipedh^ VreTy o^ression of opinion — iVho 
would iogitmaatj^a nuoL givo sanction to what 
the honourable and learnt gentleman calls the 
segvile war-^ewar lif imverty against proivoriy 
•the war carried (jn by tho humbler classes 
^^t all that Is established in the frame 
ml society. This is tho system which the 
honourable and fean^ed gentleman is endea- 
vouring to organiise in his country— this is the 
ityranny a^nst which I^all upon this House 
to guard Iiclond, by tho interposition of* a 
remedy whicli, if not constitutiODal, will at 
^ least be administered by those who aie respoii- 
sjble to the Constitution, and the legal aufbo- 
litie^of their country. Sir, tho honourable d ud 
learned gentlemAn says that the system wo mo 
pioposing to introduce is a system to be sprcrul 
dver all Ireland. Sir, this is 3iot the fact ; but, 
on the other hand, it is the fact with tho system 
of pacificators to bo introduced by the learned 
gentleman. Let a county be as peaceable aa 
it Will, it is still to bo subjeoted to the control of 
these efrmed pacificators. Our measures aro to 
es^nd bttfrto thoso^parts in which it is shown 
that a system of oppression oxisft.v beyond the* 
coniiK)! of tlic law. Again, to what ( la*3ses of 
ofienccs is our law to extend P Do we intend to 
supersede juries — ^to prevent all meeting of tlio 
ordinary tiibunals P Py no means. Wo tato 
out of the calendar to be presented to our mih- 
laiy couits, some of the heaviest offences among 
those which itco to be subject to the cogni/auco 
of the honouiablo and locirucB member’s liibu- 
nal. The honourable member’s judges are to 
pass *^entouco in every case, civil as well us cri- 
minal. From their jiui idiction no class is to bo 
cxtuqii; we limit ours to certain specified 
cases of offcuoos aimed by violen^ agamst the 
sec&rity of life and property.* 

Sir, I should 1^ unwilHiig that an expression 
which fell'from my noble friend should be inter- 
preted beyoitd the dbnso in which he intcntled 
tfiat the H<nie» should understand it. A ques- 
tion was pot to my noble friend, or rather a hint 
was thrown out, t^t it was the intention of tho 
Government to introduce this Act for the pur- ^ 
1^60 of onibrehig the^ payment of tithes. 1 
distiuetfy and i^noqulvocilly say. that wo were 
influenced by no such intention, and that wo • 
should be wboUy utf^tifiable in’ introducing 
this Acten any disj^tf where 'no aetuol lOut- 
rages of a Whiteboy dharacter existed; bit 1 
say, also, thatiiis Majesty’s j^inislers would bo 

* « • ^ I 


equally 

introduced 

lagce did m 

tion to oveiy dcifl^tkai ofc»bp€SKte« 
iliut distxiot.^Aud M ifi» 0km Mm 
qualification, to that iMeeH;idl^1d|^ 1 
honest man em ql^t to^ tlutt WrjprotA^ of 
every speoies of p«<^»adyV t dariipKl^ii^^ 
interfeio^ tor tliapia^M 
ovioici]^ civil claims. X tay thmiiic dkf^y* 
man ought to he as afSmteii vicdwCb 

against outidge,agaiiAt^ComhiiiatioUf aud^ 
iutimiilation, as any <^her man in the oc%i* 
mumiy , and that if ho be splfjebted to violence, 
or outrage, or combitiation, cs intimidaliq^, he 
has a claim to, and he will receive firom w 
Majesty’s Grovemment, the fait protection of 
the law ns it may emst in the disidet where he 
resides. 1 hav5 beoise diverted, hovfever, firom * 
on9 point to which 1 intended to SUud^ and 
with which I will conclude the observations 
x\}uch 1 have had the honour iX oifoting to the 
House. 

Sir, I have hitherto considmd the nnodhsti* 
tiitionn], tyiannioal, and arbitrafiry ju^ediugs, 
organized systematioally by the honourable and 
loaiiicd gentL^man, — I have considered them aaP 
to the ofiect they will have upon the free expres- 
sion of the oiMLuions of the people of Ireland, 
ilut 1 doubt not, sir, they*hav6 a higher aim 
yet, and unless the honouralfle end learned 
gontbrnan utteily disclaims expressions Vhiolf 
have boon atinbuted to him <in print she oimn 
1 bay, at a power — a stretch of authority-— more 
iinconstitutioiial and tyrannical still : his aim is 
to ticimmel and control the freedom of ‘debate 
and speech within these walls. Sir, I do not 
.tdveit to expressions said to have been used by « 
the Lononrablo and learned gentleman, at a 
meeting of the humbler classes in this metro- 
polis; 1 do not advert to cxpieie^ions which 
I will not believe, *• till I hear them avowed, 
could have pijocceded fioni tho lips of — shall t 
biy, .my member of this assembly P No, — but 
lioni the lips of a man who bad any iiretensidns, 
tlic voiy rciiioiebt pretensiouB, to tho name and 
chaiacter of a gentlcnmn. I do not, therefor^ 
biop to comment* upon expressions which speai 
of a 8y8(om>^of individual robbeijr, legalised by 
its being curried on by ihose^no nfap* sir, 
could mistako the meaning of that ^ich fol- 
lowed — not know that it was an allusion to the ^ 
members of this llott&e. Bui thp hanourablo 
gentleman, 1 see, is ready to disclaiiu tho use 
of tho expression, and I will not disgust the ^ 
ilouso by mentioning it. » • 

Miv O’OONNELL,— C am qujfee reu^to 
stsi.te what I said. \ 

Several IXonousabub 8tate 1 

St.ite ! I • « 

Me. BTANLEY.— If I fciight be permitted 
t ) tntri!!it the House to bear%rith me for a few 


wm?0 the.'pp^-he usbd/ I pw 

cdh9idcr*'td^ 1^401 attadc 
inpm itiff constituttcpal ds&tb M ttdb JCouse, 

) ^nd one my iHc a of 

not^ve M jbatified I 
had nef w atfccntM oTlle House'' to, 
in tnd of the boudttrablit and Waed 

ybctrhe may hav^ an opportunity of 
disdaixrAir* /cnying, or* qualii^x^ wBat ne is 
’ rqiortkd toWyC^aii ^ 

Sir, w)^ wb go before the Sovereign at^e 
meetahj^ pf Paarfiament, we do not ask— we de* 
mafid of the* free exercise, for this Oem« 
mous'^ou^ of Parlianuyit, of liberty of speech 
and of finquestioifcd ^discussion. No oonstitu- 
, iaonal SovereigiB can deny that proud boast of 
this House ; and it js asanuxing too much, for 
a subject to do ^ that which is denied to tho 
§ ntmost extetiBien of the prerogative of the Crown. 

Sir, it is too much, that any member of this 
I House— addressing ah organized body of volun- 
I tcors unconnected with it by any tie — should 
presume to call their attention — should presumo 
to ask their opinion, and to demand their iniiti- 
encein conbcquuncc of any speech or vote whuh 
any member has thought it his duty to give. I 
quote a letter attiibuted to the honourablo and 
leaftied gentleman— I ho|ie cuoneoudy — and 
addressed to tho Iiish volunteeis. It if dated 
the lOth of Fobiucflry, 18^13; and after vanons 
advices as to what the volunteeis were to do, 
feavs that the piesent advice of tho writer w.is. 

To banish every thought -but that of making 
a good fight to invvent the pvih that menace 
us.* To be a good fight it must bo strictly 
peaoeable, Ifgal, and constitutional. Get e\^ry 
parish in $1 eland, if you can, to meet to pe- 
tition Pailiainont ag.sinst tfii* menaced Algerine 
Acts Let the int^clings not bo simultaneous 
— that is, let every parish meet quite iitdo- 
peiident of each otlar, and advise that none ^ 
but pansUoners should take part in each parish, ** 
except, iqdecd, when a few persons, not of tl» 
paitioulaAcansh, but familiar With the practice 
of petitioniiig, m.iy attend Lot the jictitions 
be m the strongovt terms consistent with de- 
corum. In fact, wo should, in the abstract, 
preffjp death to slavery ; but mlthiug could pos- 
sibly ix^juro US moio tli«n.n any tlireat of using 
violence. You will see in the papers the list of . 
those who fought for Ireland.” 'l^y ‘^fought” ’I 
for Ireland P 

Me. O’CONNELL.— Oh i dh I 

MSu^TANLEY. — Does the honourable gen- 
tleman mean'^to say that he alone is Ir^apd— 
that two epi»Qus may not exist— that a man 
may not wmse judgment by vetShg ois ime 
mde^ Sin Irish^estion as onemotherP Dr 
does he think that he is already kstolled a<i 
^ • • 
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Yon will, 

gtedtps^iipvaiimber AnrDiutdftUc^llifiSiiiQ* 
Talbai« of Athlon#, nsled in both 
nigotimt L«im at onoo ariboi t^ie honott 


nigotimit L«im at onoo aribol t^ie honoat tfrf 
men «i Athkne think of this '^eamtloB of bin vOtamfi, eipAm <3^.wioib#ir i^men <4 tfCon- 

rrSi 

voted nlep nt the'W^jonttM* agmnst ,pe|B lU^bntjoeAlijpittie ibUoMnetetiomtoliomaa 
Itdond. le thfliw tmhoaeet niint utnaining in amte Obei^, ;(«t 4 m 4>m«iaUy ^xmwA m will ba 
tbateoantjtoc»Dn^nt^g.^«»Met<, 
wtraeotheir stops P I*itlMBPe^a»iitnmed»fi.te CottmoBe^-^^LS&hoay," 

demand made npon cray popahti' Iristf rente* • flootOt "woo hM IieMkl him twice would boo the 

liw post lief 0 without furthev 4olhy’« th<^uat}ieUo and tSe deaerii^iya : the samo queer 

Sir, docHS theltOUOTirable and leam^id gdntk- xnmgllngoftliOBeriia«8andtheridioulous,ofthestuca9tic 
+ie« 4 ' 4 t>eh eulogi«tiD ; aii^ whst rendered him, notwith- 

snan admit wat mtetference Wijh the lywcia of atanding, one of tho moat striking speakers oxistiug? 
Parliament r «« n « ThU: mt the inasihauatib)# lirelmesa and vigour of hii> 

Mb, O'OONNELL.— Oertainlye • ^IveiykaptpaeawithihoBtoguIarvwietyof ) bus topics. 


, DASUBlt Q’OONlsai^ 

* smins. ^M vur. 

{fo'InlUmut of thetmiDlumMh»te<bi««rherp« 
tiitt wJbora off^nf^anoth^ UpdKman of QX 


domoxid made upon eray popmai^ Ividt repte<« 
aentative who aiffl ltdgers iu Iceland Va aitod 
At his post hef 0 without furthcf dofty.” 

^ Sir, does theltonourable and Idamii^ gdn^k- 


Mb, O'OONNELL.— Oertainly, • 

Mk. STAKLEY.— Then I put it io this 
House, whether, in the abused ^d pxuatitvited 
luinio of liberty, any frothy decl^imer for popa-^ 
lai lights over put forward so flimsy a yeil over I 
a most uueoiistitationa} and tyraunicol inter- 
foronco with the privileges of the Legislature, by 
a self-constitated imd arbitrary tribunal, by this 
outrageous appc«il — ^not to the people, to wboin 
alone the lionourable gentleman is responsible 
tor his conduct in Pailiamcnt, but to the Volun- 
teer Society, which is to spread its mighty anus 
throughout Ireland until it brings every^ing 
within its grasp, and su1:geot8 evciything to its 
uncontro^ed and uncentroUablo dominion P «• 

I hatv) now, sift stated everything which I 
intended to advert to, at length — ^not more so, 1 
trust, than the case demanded, or than was jus- 
tifiable to the House ; aud liaving distinctly ad- 
mitted the soparatiqp of tlm^iia^dial from the 
political agitation — the outrages against lito 
and property from^hose against constitutiQaal 
liberty, whi^ area necessary con&cqacnco of the 
syst^n which exists there — I now nail upon 
yon, in the name fiC liberty, as you wish to 
scjo constitutional freedom — ^the rights of pio- 
porty — life itself, protected against the effect of 
this system of violenee and pra>dial outrage ;•! 
^call upon you, as you respect conslitntioiiul 
to guard their exercise from th^^se wha 
put on the mask of liberty the mor^afely to 
attack them — who use l^ese asso^tions to 
ohebk erery germ of public opinion. I call 
uxion you sa^tion, by your vote this night, 
the doctrine that^ou would rather infringe, for 
a time, the laws of the Cousritutioii>tUan sdfler 
those laws, together itpith all ooustituttonal 
rights, to bo abBorbed-~-as tHoy*musi be unhse 
Parliament 7 nterfi.res--in oaet undistinguishablo 
^ luifc and 


Herwas, in shor^ an lAstonjiahing actor ; one moment ho 
was storming with rage, the next his tones were booth- 
fingty paibotio, nr afteotingljael^scriptiva ; then m an 
^ mstant eameA funny Irish story, and ere the Iruighjpr 
was o\%T a bitter stroke of sarcasm, of tenor of abuse ; 
whilo occasionally the Vulgnrity of his tone and tho 
> coarsonoBS oCsUusim, contracted by familianty with 
mobs, were aisgusting, even to those of tho hbci d 
party who most applauded him. " Tho above is oxiractoi 1, 
with it few slight alterations, from a little woik pub- 
lished several yearr ago, ontitfed, ** The Critic ui I*at li i- 
meut and Pubiio,** aud containing somo very grtipb c 
descriptions of the great parliamentary contests iio a 
1635 to 1841. Tho speech of O'Connell's which w(» hcK 
print, was deliverea on the 23rd Februaiy, 181 J, fti 
tho occasiofl of a great mooting being bold to dc cuio 
what course should bo pursued to recovoi Catbolu 
rights. It is also intc&esting as representing, at su 
early a date, O'Conr ell's strong views ou tho Coi n La v 
nhich became so fertile a subioct of dobato nuuy \cui > 
a^tor.]^ • 

• f ♦' 

Spuhcii DuLnEBCD Phimum, 181 k 

M B.^^'I’OONNELL, in commencing his speu li, 
Btiid that ho wished to biibmit to the 
^meeting a resolution, calling ou tho diflucnt 
counties and cities in Ii eland to pctiiion fm 
unqualified emancipation. Tt was a resolution 
which had Itcon alrt^idy and ficqucntly adopted; 
when we ha<f perscvricd iii^ur jictitious, even 
periods when we despuucd of success; and 
it )‘ccamo a pleasing duty to pfeseui them, 
now* that the symj^toms of the times seeim d 
to powerfully to xnomise an approaching ic- 
hef. 

^Indeed, as long as truth or ^justice could he 
supposed to inflgeuce man : as long as man was 
admitted to be under tho control of reason; 
so long must it ba prudent and wise to xjcocuro 
<liscaB8ioiis qp tho sufferings and the riglitb , 
of the pfople of Ireland. Truth proclaimed 
the treacherous iniquity which had deprived us 
of OUT chartered liberty; truth destroyed tho 
^ fiinisy pretext under, which this iniquity is con<4 
tiuxied; truijh ex][> 08 e(l our merits and our 
sufferings; whilst reason and justice comtiiucd 
to demonstrate our right — tho right of every 
humai| being to freedom of conscience — a light 
without which every iiouest wan must fAl tluit 
to him, iudi^ddua%, the protrclion of ^vein- 


mcnt is a of p&(ii$A 

la\r a sacriloge, ^ 

He ths^tk priOceeiiU: Ctu^i Ond 

justice are ourj|p} 40 )eates $ and ei^ea in Sugl^pkd^ 
let me teU these poweiifi^ adToeates 

have som^ rfetherity* v yM^ ^ ^iruej 
more frequently reni^ede theii ^ most 
other oeuntties^, bdi yet some swav 

among the ISngliEb ati^ times. Passion inay 
confound, and prcujudice da^lceft |iho English 
understanding ; and {ftterigted passion and 
hired prejudice haved^een sOpcfisSfruly employed 
against us at former periods) hht the ptee|nt 
season appears singularly well caicOlated to aid 
the piogicss of our causey Wd to advance ^e 
attainment of our important olgects, * ^ 

I do not muhe the ad 8 eTtio)E hghtly. I speak 
after dehberate investigaliion, and from solemn 
conviction, my clearwopimon, tiiatf we Bhail,t 
dating the picsent session of parliament, obtain 
a poition, at least, if not the entire, of 
our emancipation. Wo cannot fai^ unless we | 
aic di'aturbod in our comae by those who gra« 
ciou^ly’ style tlicmselves our fiicnds, or afe bc- 
ti lycd by the treacherous maobinationa of part 
ot oui own l)ody. 

ym, everything, except false friendship and 
domestic tieachery, foicbodes suec^ss. The 
can 0 of man is in its great advance. Humanity 
has been rescued from mtich of its thraldom. 
Tn tlio states of Europe, wb^re the iron de- 
sj)otism of the feudal by&tem #80 long 'Classed 
imii ulto two hpene' 5 — th^ bereditppr masters 
and the peipetual slaves; when lank sup- 
plied the place of meixt, and to bo humbly 
hoiu operated as a perpetual exclusion ; !n many 
P'11 is of Euiope man is reassumin|f his natural 
st itioii, and artificial distinctions have vanished, 
before the force of truth and the necessities of 
goveinois. 

Fiance has a representative government, and 
as the unjust piivilegcs of the clergy and no- 
bility are abohshed , as she is bles&od with, a 
most wise, clear, and simple code of laws ; as 
<^ho IS almost ficc fiom d^t, and emancipated 
fioiii odious prejudices,* she is likely to prove an 
ex iinple and a light to the world. 

In Germany the sovereigns who fbrmerty 
ruled at their free will and capipice, ore actually 
bribing the people to the support ’of their 
tip ones, by giving them the blessings of liberty. 

• It IS a wise and a gloiious polioyi, The Piinc? 
K'^gcni has emancipated his Catholic suljects of 
Hanover, and traced for them the grand out- 
lines of a free constitution. The otner states of 
^Germany aio rapidly following *the example/ 
The^^coplo, nb longer dieqtfalcd t^jbear tke«bUr- 
fjens only of society, are called upon to take jheir 
share in the management of th^ o^n oonoerUs, 
and ii^the dusteUtaiion ofrthe pubHo di^iy and 
happiness. In short, roprdbeutative gQverntn^ht, 
tlic ohly rational Or jhst is , 

«* if • 


'oa^ ^ 

: tkaan^ of m 

r j&lutions «< to to 

w4n-% df 

It ilk « ijBOtteitti «K ^ 

narntyi* liU oT.HbekNtl^ 

lAaoella BUboO , 

Sana repetitmns prtDe dipmoiTmilmea 
•mottwrdfs. Tho erhue is followed ter ^ 

but gre^ Of tha 

rights of fSm. establishes itself^ now ^ ' tiliv 
broadssli bssii^ France htfcd Oemolty noVr^ 
set ftiTth an 0 :i^|iple &fr England to frnitate. 

Italy, *doO, is tia the paroxysms of the fhvnr of 
indepsgdftiee. may she have strength to 
go through tim disoaiGin, and may she rise like a 
giant refreshed^ith wine ! One thing is certain, 
*that the human mind is set afloat in ItiJy. 
The flame of free^xu bums ; ii may be smo- 
, thered for n^season ; but aQ the wiiiskmd Cioats 
and the fleree Pandours of Austria will not be 
able to extingij|Eh the saored fire. Spain, to be 
sure, chills the%eart, and disgnafl? the under- 
standing. The combined Inqnisitioh and ‘the 
couit press upon the mind, whilst they bind the 
body in fitters of adamant. But tbis despotism 
i% thank God, as unrelentingly absurd os it is 
cruel, and there arises n dailing hope out of the 
very excess of the evil, spi^o Spamauls must 
be walking corpses— they mifstbe living gliot»ts, 
and not human bcmg% unless a sublime reaction 
be m lapid preparation. But let us turn to our 
own prospects. 

The cause of libipty has^adc, and is making, 
great progress in states heutoforc desjiotic. in 
^4 the countiios in Europe in which any poiiion * 
of freedofliopiovails, the liberty of conscience is 
complete.* England alone, of all the slates 
pretending to bo frcQ, lca\^ shackles upon the 
human iniud ; England alone, amongst free 
btcites, exhibits the absurd claihi of regulating 
belieC by law, and forcing opinion by statute. 

Is it posriblo to conceive that this gross this^ 
'glarings this iniquitous absurdity can contlnu^P 
Is it pod^ible, too, to conceive that it can cott- 
tinueto o])eiate, not against a small andpower- 
less sect, but agahist the milHons, comprifting 
the best sheiig^, the most aEiuent energy of 
the empire P— i-a etrer.oth and! an energy dally 
ineJeasmg, and hourly appreciating their own 
inif 6 rtance. The present Oystxaai, mbavOWed by 
libel ahzod Euiropo, dis^lai:|ned b;y sound reason, - ' 
ablioiied by genuine rellgit^ teust soon and to 
ever b^ abolished* • ^ 

Lot il not bo daid that the princes of 140 
Continent ifera forced by noi&essity to give pri-^ 
vileges to their ttubiecta. and that Emriand hue 
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iecte, and that England hue 
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I dbpenee a similar support, 

o{ the war are p^auetit; ilio 
oeeiBUsioned by the peace arc pressing ; 
[dal ystem tottwing, imd to be snp^ 
^ JpdX!^ In profeund peace only by aarar tas- 
In the meantixne, the resources of cor- 
'* mption are inightHy * diminished.^ Ministenal 
innnenco is neoessarify^ dhnhiisliea by ^nc-half 
of the effective force of indirect bnbeiy; YuU 
two-thirds must bo disbanded. Pemilrftton andc| 
cormption must be'^pnt upon hdf-pa^ and no 
jidlowances. *The ministry l^<^o bot only all 
^thoso active partisans ; those onisragcqps loyal- 
ists» who fattened on the public plunder during 
the seasons of immense expenditure ; Ant those 
very men will themselves swell the n^fikf ol the 
malcontents, and probably be the most violent 
in "their opposition. They havp no sweet con- 
sciousness to reward them in their present pii-*' 
vfitions; and therefore they are likely to ex- 
haust the bitteincsa of their souls on their late J 
employers, Eveiy cause conspires to render ^ 
this the period in which tho ministry should 
have least inclination, least int^st, least power 
to oppose tho restoration of our rights and 
liberties.. 

I speak not from mere theory. There exist 
at this moment practical illustrations qf tho 
truth of my assertions. Instances have oc- 
cuind which demonstrate, as well the inability 
ot theSministry tb resist the popular voice, as 
the utility of re-echoing that voice, until it is 
heard and understood in all its strength and 
force. The ministers hod determined to eon- 
tinuo tho property-Jax ; tl^y announced that 
determination to their poitiAatis at Liverpool 
and in Bristol, Well, the people of England 
met; they petitioned; they repeated -r- they 
reiterated their petitions, until the mi*nistry felt 
they could no longsr resist ; ond Uiev ungra- 
ciously, but totally, abondonod their determi- 
nation ; and the property-tax now expiies. 

Another instance is also now befoie u^. •>It 
^relates to the com -laws. The success of the 
Ifpetition of petitions in that inbtangdk is thb 
more YCmarkable, because such succejf^has ];con 
obh&iu^ m defenc|o of tho {irst imnciples of 
economy! and iu violation of the 
piiun"ilist rales of j^lftical justice. 

is not place to discuss tho merits 
c^^UwS; but X cannot avoid, arf^tho 
lies in m xriw, to put upon public 
"jponMolso^ of the inutility as well os 
^^iy of the proposed measure re- 
X that it still be 

\ ihsi t wpild atOfc**t"olq|iteer 
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As ftur as I am personally oOnoemed, my 
interest plauify is to heep^p w prke of lands ; 
but I am quite confines that measure in 
quesrion will have an effeohi,^rmanently and 
fatally injariqus to Ireland, damour re- 
specting' the Qom-inws has been fomented by 
parsonsFWho^ wbro a^d that they would not 
get money enough for their ittheSf and absentee 
landlords, who appr^h^ded a diminution of 
their luck ; and if you obse«re the names 
of those who ha^e tflj:en an active part in 
favour of the measure, you will find amongst 
thfin many, if not all, tho persons who have 
most disringuished themselves against ilio 
lil^rty and rdigionbf tho people. Theie have 
bejn,*! know, many good men misled, and 
many clever men d©c^ved, on this subject ; but 
tho gi*eat majority &re of tho class of op- 
«prcs3oi*s. •* 

There w*9 formed, some time ago, on a<v'o- 
ciatiod of a singular nature in Dublin and the 
adjacent cqunties. Mr. Luko White was, as I 
remember, at the head of it. It contained some 
of olr btontest and most stubborn secedei-s ; it 
published the causes of its institution ; it rcciti d 
that, whereas butcher’s meat was dcaici m 
dork, and in Limerick, and in Belfast, than m 
Dubkn, was therefore expedient to associate, 
in order that the people ot Dublin should not 
eat moat too cheap. Largo sums wcic sub- 
scribed to cany ♦'the patnotio design into cited , 
but pCiblio indignation broke up tiie ostensible 
qpnfedera^y; it wao too plain and too glaring 
to bear public inspection The indignant sen so 
of tho people of Dublin forced them to dis olvo 
their association; and if tho pic8(nt 

enormous ihoreaBe of tho price of m^al in 
Dublin beyond the rest of Ireland be the iisult 
of secret combination of any individuah, thoio 
is at least this comfort, that (hey do not pin- 
BUine to Ic'ipd tho public with the open avowal 
of their design to increase the difficulties of tho 
poor in i>rocuring food, 

Such a sohemo as thot, with respect to meat 
in 'Dublin— such scheme, precisely, is the 
sought-for corn-law. The only diffeicnco con- 
sista in tho extent of the opeiation of both 
plans. The corn plan is only •more extensive, 
not more unjui^t in prinoipl', but it is moio 
unreasohiable in its operation, because its neces- 
sary tendency mast bo to destroy that very 
^market of wjiioh it seeks the exclusive posses-, 
sion. T,be corn -law men want, they say, to 
have tho OStoluBive feeding of the mainifactuici s , 
but at present our manufacturers, loaded lu 
they arc wkh taxation, are scarcely able t4> 
xne^«tlib gqjcds (rf^t^lDtoigners it the markets 
of the worMr ^ yhe English are aheady undci- 
icda but if to tibia dearness 

'proddipod there shall be ad^cd the 

uwoeAe pni^ui9^ dear food, is it not 2 >hiiu 
to onter intcf^acom* 
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petition hflkVf 

no taxes <iadoheti^e^f " 'Tim ibe eevn^kwe 
mU: ^esi9t0f onv and isom*!^ our 

manafaoturersv xn^spito of peneir 

tied; and the au{^rt^ |(ri)l have hi* 

jured themtelyes and doslxl^ad otbm^ * « 

I beg parden fbr dmllmg !(;ih ^bis 
If X were at liberty to puarsdf it hare, I uruuld 
not learTe it until I 1^4 antmed every dfspas**' 
sionate xnan,ihat Ibe proposed mSasure is botiSi 
useless and uxgnst; bat tjRis the place for 
doing so, and 1 only beg to record at Wst the 
honest dictates of xny judgment on this 
esting topic. My argument, of the effica^^ of , 
petitioning, is strengthened 4>y the iznpoli^ Of 
the measure in question ; because, if petition, 
by their number and perseverAice, succeed in 
establishing a proposition Impolitic in principle, 
and oppressive to thousands in oporaition, what 
endouragement does it not afford to iis to repeat 
our petitions for that which has justice for its 
lusis, and policy as its supports ^ 

The great advantages of discussion being thus 
apparent, the clficacy of repeating, and repeat- 
ing, and repeating again our petitions being 
thus demonstrated by notorious facts, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland must be sunk in criminal* 
apathy, if they neglect the use of ap instru- 
ment BO efficacious for their emancipation. 

There is fuither encouragement at this parri- 
cular crisis. Dissension has cedlSed in the Ca- 
tholic body.^. Those who paralysed our dSbrtsp 
and gave our conduct the appoarjjnce and 
reality of weakness, and wavering, and incon- 
sistency, have all retired. Those who were 
ready to place the entire of the Catholic ffielings 
and dignity, and some of the Cathblio religion 
loo, under the feet of every tnan who pleased to 
call himself our friend, and to prove himself 
our friend, by praising on every occasion, and 
upon no occasion, the oppressors of; the Catho- 
lics, and by abusing the Catholics themselves ; 
the men whq would link the Catholic cause tp 
tins patron and to that, and sacrifice it at one 
time to the minister, an<^ at another to ''the 
opposition, and make it this day the tool of one 
party, and the next the instrument of another 
party ; the men, In fine, who hoped to traffic updn 
our country and our religion-«who would buy 
honours, and titles, and places, and pensions, 
at tlio price of the purity, •Ond d^ity, and 
safety of the Catholic Church in, Ireland; all** 
those men have, thank Qod, quitted us, I hope 
for ever. They have returned into silence and 
secession, or have frankly or bovertly gOne over ^ 
to our enemies. I regret ^deeply* and bitterly 
that Jtliey have carried tbm Some 'ifew, 
udio, like -my Lord Fitigah entdtun no ojjher 
motives than those of purity g|nd ill!||egrify» lUtd 
who, li|ee that 'noUe lord, ^ mptAf 
But I rejoice at this «epf(Utibim][ • 

they h$.ve left the 

/ „ m xxx\‘c, * •'z V * 


I ha^ b^towed w xm atlolhtx^oid^. 

i Itsyb proclaimed tl|o caua^a'or / 

^tl»^ ha?<fe p^d out ol^d^raht ^ 
divisions, nohinti^pefeA<^ 
abandmuKl; i|ji& not the 

needs temios," Ibn those m I Mf, . 

limply mid purely, veto et do ' vdio^reetricl^bi^v 
or no restiidotioii-^no otiier vserds ^ it is 
and ptinoipld thft have divided »U8^ tha^,! 
many th^^ to Ihe tardy and remote candobi^^ 
of the ueceders, that has at length wriiteia & 
large lettlpi the opuse of their secessionr— it is 
the Cdt^BcbOhur^ of Ireland-- it is whether 
that Obucdi shall continuo independent of a 
Protestant min^ry or not. We are for its in- 
'dependence; the seoeders are for its depend- 


^ l^^^tever.ehji.11 be the fate of our emanexpaiion 
Question, thank Qod we are divided for ever from, 
^ose who would wish that our Church should 
crouch to the paxtizans of the Oyonge systomk 
Thank God, secession has displayed its cloven 
foot, and avowed itself to be synonymous with 
vetoism. 

Those are our present prospects of succebS. 
Pirst, man is elevated from blavory almost 
evesy where, and human natare has become more 
dignified, and, I may say, mciDre vaJaaO/. Se- 
condly, England wants our cordial 8up2x>rt, and 
knows that she has only to concede to us justice 
in order to obtain our afiecUonate assistance. 
Thirdly, this is th^ f|eason qf successfifl petition, 
and the very fdsliion of the times entitles our 
petition to succeed. Fourthly, the Catholic 
cause is di^xcucumberod of hollow friends, and 
interested •^speculators. Add to all these ^lie 
native and inherent strength of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, and the inert and 
accumulating weigbt of our wealtb, our religion, 
and our numbers, and where is the sluggard 
that shall dare to doubt our approaching sue- > 
dess ? i 

Besida even our enemies must concede to 
us, that wV act from principle and from prhi^ 
ciple only. We prove our sinc^ity 
refuse to make our emancipati^ a subjoiH} of 
traffic and barter, and ask r€^ om fipon 
thodb grounds which, if once estab&l^^ would 
give to every other sect the w (hc SMo 
political immunity. All we ^ 

stage and no favour.” Wc tbink" the * 

religion the most ratioxii^y^coiisislieni 
diirine 6<ffieme of. Christiamty, and tber^v^ 
we asl? is, that cyenybo^ shodld be ' 

^tmbiassedrea&oaanaju^^ent. XfPremSi^ 


>gre equa% iteeete, why ^ they ice?l i 
and thn briber and the .place, lorirad | 
of tWf declines? flhy i 



THU OBATOJC 



ibriify tbcij^lTeii bobind pairs, and p^naHm, 
Qiud osxdttiliiotia, and forfeitmns ? Ong^t nat oni* 
cpponaBiato feel i^at degr^i^e the sanctity 
ox tiller x«ligion, when they call in the profane 
aliof temporal rewards and punishments, and 
tliat they proclaim the f^nptniority of«onr oree^f 
t^bon they thus admit themsekes u^kble to con« 
tend against it upon terms of eq^di^*, and by 
the weapons of reason and argam6nt,*^d per« 
severe iti refusing us aU we a clear filtage 
and no favour P ** *'« « 

Ye^, Mr. OUairXnaii, our enfimies/«In words 
and by actiow'?, admit and prpclafm our supe- 
^ rioi-ity. It remains to our friends alopo, and to 
that misguided and ill-advised portion* of the 
CathoKcs who have shrunk *&ito scfifeasion— it 
lemaiiis for tiioso friends and secedeft fil^ne to 
undervalue our exertions, and^derratoonr con- 
'ckntzous opinions. « 

Great and good God, in what a cruel situatiod'* 
arc the Catholics p£ Ireland placed ! If they 
have the manlinebs to talk of their pppressors aS|^ 
fho paltry bigots deserve-^ if they have tlio 
honesty to cxiness, even in nieasurc<l language, 
a fcfuall jmriiop of the sentiments of nhhornence 
uhich peculating bigotry ought natuially to 
in'^piro-— if they condemn the principle which 
established the inquisition in Spain, and Orange 
lodges in Ireland, they are assailed by tli(^ com- 
bined clamour of those parliamentaiy fiiouds, 
and title-seeking, place-hunting secedeis. The 
wor-wlujop of “ ifitempcranco ” ib sounded, and 
a perbecution is instituted by otir advocates and 
our soceders — against the Catholic who daies 
to be honest, and fearless, and independent ! 

But I 'tlBll you wl^t they^bsily forgive — nay, 
what onr friends, swoet bouls, would vindicate 
I to-moirow in Parliament, if the subject ai^se 
theie. llero it is— hcie is T/ic DMm Jmminl oi 
Ihe^lst of Febiuaiy, printed just twadays ago. 
In the odniinistratjpei of Lord Wliitwoitb, and 
the socretaiy ship of Mr, Peel, there is a govein- 
nicnt newspaper — a paper suppoited solely by 
the money of the people; for its circiVatibn 
‘is little, and its private ad\ci’tiriements le8‘» 
^cre is a paper continued in oxibtei^ d 
wounded reptile, only whilst in the »^s of the 
sun, by the heat and warmth communicated to 
it Vy the Irish administratioii. Lot me read 
two passages for you. The first calls ** Popery 
tlie deadly enemyiof pure religion and rational 
liberty ” Such is the temperal^ descriiftion 
thd writer gives of the Catholic faith. With 
^ respect to purity of religion I shall not quarrel 
with him. I only differ with him in point of 
^ ta^; bui^l^uldrlie glad to know what this 
creature ^jlRarioDal liberty. . I BupfhM such 
as* exittliinA, Laoedsomon-^the Cbmimon of 
Bpaita.^iuiw^ dei|;»0tii;n Of maetere 

over ijd^veoii that is bid roticmal Kb^ty. 'Wo 
wilJ readily pass so much Irtr, But attend to ^ 

' ; , - , • ^ 

.. I fc -w w * .. . y l BS. w ■> .m* . w .. , 


** I willf*' says this xoedemto and temperate 
gentleman, before reader dneh speci- 
mens qftlm Poplah^uperstidon as will convince 
him that the tmasonable coxfiil^nations cemented 
by oaths^^d^the nootunmVus/bbexy and as- 
sasskiation whid^ have prevailed for many 
years |kist i;x IrelatiS, and still exist in many 
parts of it, are produced as a necessary con«> 
^sequence by its itstolerant and sanguinary 
jjrinoiples/'^ * • 

Lot our 8eccdc|;s — our gentle friends who 
are shocked at onr intemperance, and are alive 
tq|t the mild and conciliating virines of Mr. 
Peel, read this passage, sanctioned, I may 

t ost say, certaiihy countenanced, by tho o 
> Vlo the work of governing Ireland. Would 
to God we had Ibii one genuine, nnsophiaticated 
fiiend, one real advocate in the Hou^e of Com- 
Mmons! How such a man would pour down 
indignatioiS on tho ckiks of the Castle, Wlio 
pay this base and vilo defamation of onr 
religion — qf th^ religion of nine-tenths of the 
poi>ulation of Ireland ! 

Brit perhaps I accuse falsely; peihaps ibc 
administration T>f Ii eland aro gniltlcsi of p tf io- 
nizing these calumnies ; look at the paper and 
•detennine; it contdins iiciily five columns of 
advertisepients — only one tiom a piivatr^ per- 
son — and even that is a notiro c»l nu auii- 
Popory pamphlet, by a Air. Cousuis, »i cur»do 
of tho HstablitSliod Ohuicli. Dean SwilL bn." 
aome^herc observed, that the pesnost of all 
possible T|.t8 was a*cuiato; and it this rat bo so, 
if ho have as usuid a largo family, a gicit 
a2>potite, and little to cat, I sincerely hope lint 
he may get what he wants — a f.it living. In- 
deed, for thb bake ot consi'^tcncy, and to ko(]i 
tUp the succes'^ion ot bod paniplilets. lio ()i\,Ut 
to get a living 

Well, what Hunk you aro the lo^t of tlio 
ndvertisomf qls f' Hhist, there aic flirco fiom 
tlie worthy ( ’omniibbioncn of Wide Streets ; one 
lilted Gth Augubt, 1813, announcyig that tin y 
would, tho ensuing Wednesday, receive coi (. iin 
{rto^^als. ^Vcondjy, the Biiouy of Mid 1<^- 
third is proeUhned, as of tho Cth of Soiitembcr 
last, for fear the iuhdbi<6.inis of that baiouy 
b&ould not as yet know they ^"ore proclainioJ, 
Thirdly, the pri*claiuation agalust the Catholic 
Board, fLitcd only the 3rd day of Juno Iqst, 
is piinted ‘lest ally person #hould forget the 
*liistory of last year. Fourthly, there is a ^no- 
claniation stating that gunpowder was not to 
be carried coastwise for six mouths, and this is 
j dated the 5th of October last. But why should 
I detain yon* with the ^details of state proclat 
maticmB, prin^ied for ne other, purpose tlvm as 
an ^excuse for ^putting so much of tho public 
money intq the pocket of a calumniator of the 
Oath^esP Tbe^ ahbtioot of tho rest, is that 
, theie is one other j^ioclamation, ptatinj that 
Liverpoed »a poi^ fit for imix>ilation fi^m the 



East Ittdiear another 

jects from serving in thn Amerioiih btm &aiA»g 
the pteseniv that ie» tHe part war; ajod 
slating, that a^^pgh we )»ad peaee ymix 
France, we at war \rflliA7Wica, and 

that, therefore, no marine ia to di^rt> and to 
haieh the c]ima;rr there col'imn and a' half 
of extracts from eeviral etatnios ; all this printed 
at the expense of gov^rjjQkcnt, that is, at the* 
expense of thgpeopfe. ^ 

Look now at the species of services for which 
so onornions a sum oar monhy is thus wan* 
tonly lavished ! It consists simply of cahimp^ ^ 
against the Catholic religion—* calumnies so 
viralently atrocious, as, it#deapiter of the in* 
tciition of the anthois, to render themfcl4*a 
ridicnlouB. Tills hireling accuses our religion 
of being an enemy to lilterty, of being on eii- 
oourager of treason, oA instigating to robbery, 
and prodneing a system of assasained^iou. Here 
aie for which no prosecution is instilutcd. 
ITcio am libols whicli arc considered worthy of 
I ncunrageiucnt, and whicli arc rewarded by the 
Jn’ U trenanry. And U it for this— is ‘t to 
supply this wnste, this abuse cf public money 
— iM it to pay for those faljo and foul cnhimnics 
i luit we arc in a sca&on of univerhal I'eacc to be 
borne down with a war taxation ? - Are wo to 
lijvo two or throe additional millions of taxes 
impo'^od upon us in peaces in older that this 
iiitosiine waf of atrocious ealiniu y maybe carried 
on ugciinst the religion of the pc'ople of li dand 
with all the vigour of full pay^iud great plunder ? 
Let u8, agitators, be now taunted by jobbers in 
Parliament with our viohsicc, our intemperance. 
Wliy, if w(' were not rendered patient by the 
aid of a dignihod contempt, is thcro not matter 
fuough to dii^gujt and to irritate almost beyond 
eiiduianco ? 

'J'hu‘< au* we treated by our friends, and our 
enemas and our seceders} the first abandon, 
the second oppres-, the third betray us, and 
Pi<y all join m enlumni tiling us; iu the last 
lluy aio all combined. See how naturally they 
msooiate; -this libeller in Tltr Duhlhi Jowiii ^ 
who c.ills the Catholic loligion a systt'm of 
a"^a'siiidtion, iictuiil\y praises in the same 
] jailor some individual Oalholics; he praisf 
by name, Quarantoiii, aud my Lord Fingol, 
and the respectable party (those are Ivs words) 
who join with that noble lord « ^ 

Of Lord Fingal T shall always speak with 
rcopict, because t entertain the ojiinion that 
liis motives aio pure aud honourable; but con 
ttii^thiijg, or at least ought aj>ythii>g, place his 


remftliui with ChAlo# k% 


noMjloid liimLclf, ns +0 find llial ho and his 
jjaity aio jiraised by the vcjy man who, in the 
next breath, treats his rohgion fts a system 
of as<.,isFmftlionP Lot tl^at parCy have jail the 
tujojn out which duch luaises ^can confer; but 
if si* f^jpnik of lo^e for tlieV rdigiou or their 

/ 
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trSyed the md 

This wrlterfioo, attefjdpte to fra^uee Loi4 
Hotiofogbipore^ ^ He ^«ttiek# l^ie'Lcit^ip i^ 
bad Ehglisb and worn Lktim, ht havjiig, os 
I" he says, peccati to 3opirti thfa^dbOa. 3uft 
the iguowtntjttder in vituleitee kite# not how 
to s|f)ell tha Made Xiatin woi4 beoatise they 
^0 not Latm at the ebarUr sohools. 

I cl9S%*with conjuring tlie Catholics to per* 
severe in pupseni course. « 

Let n$ never tolerate the sligKiost inroad on 
the disoii!lline of our ancient, our holy Church. 
Lot us nCyOr cotft^ni that she should be made 
the hVeliAi^ of the ministry. Our forefathers 
would hWc died, pay; they perished in hopeless 
slavery, rather »than consent to such degra- 
dation. 

Let ns rest uj^n •the bqjiricr where they ex- 
pired, or go ]back into hlJ^revy, rather than 
forward into irreligion and disgrace ! Let us 
also advocate our cause on the two gi‘eat prin- 
ciples—first, that of an eternal ^separation iu 
spirituals bcWeou our Chuich au'd the state 5 
secondly, that of the ctomal right to freedom 
of conscience- a right which, I icpcat it with 
pride and pleasure, would extenniniite tlie In- 
quisition in Spain, ami bury iu obhvion the 
bloody Oiango flag of dissension in Ireland ! 


Mr. O^CoxrjsLL ano Agitation. , 

Tub great agitator, the prime mover of fhe 
whole machinery, escfipe<l the execution of tlio 
sentence of the law, lu cousoquenoe of tho e\- 
piration of tho Act of Prriiiimenfc to which 1 
have refened. Well, my lord, what has siuco 
taken place? Ihis voiy person, tho gic.it 
agHatox*, whom the Govern ment had prcsocutcl 
to conviction, was considered to lie a ];ei\soii » 
nvorthy of tho honours which the Crown could 
bestow, 'ud ho received the InV-hest favour 
which any gcntlonmn of the bar over received 
fioni the hands of the noble curl and his 
Govemmont. Ho received a pateiit of pre- 
cedence, which placed him ii'^xt the Attormy- 
Gei.eral, and above a gentleman who was OJi(*e 
Attrrnoy-Gencral, but was still a raembor of 


the same bar* .If this was not a pretuium given 
to that gentleman to continue his comae of 
fi<'CCRsion ill so strong a point of view to the fe disturbing the country, I do not know what 


else coirid be so considered. 1 1 <p 1 tiuut np 
more dfFectr il mode could be found to encourage 
agitation than to reward tlie ])romotor of it.— 
The Itiik^ qf Wdlwgton, 


30^ ST. Atroiir, 


^ ^ * Time 

» fTb(^ which follow thl# ttOle imo tnitfi 

4fillir«tM 4n m Hooso of OommoOT la fhe yoor 17S8, 
oa/tl^miion of a motion boiog introdooed f«r 
yraS^^Qif iihe Soj^ennial Ao^ and ihh fubslltutlott ofHf 
4(Em yoam* Favluunen P^aoo of iho olduiymgomont 

«(it|MjCih 4 sbed in IW. Ijiat by 8ir Joha^ A^io. in , 
•$^ir ot the motioai in a ^ood «pooimeii^th<* orntonoal 




S yleof itfttiino; tM, Indeed, i« m Of Mr. 

0116 of the moat ologani nnd mfe oompoii^iions 
to be ibund m^the rtoords of the KoQoof Commone* 
Vfe may add thaifiir John St. Aubim ita onfllu^ wat atr 
the time of He dobTfiry member for Gortorafl* ^o 
other speech* in defenoe of the Septemyai Aei^ has an 
f interest almost^dependent of its snbjeolii as represent* 
mg the manner m debate of Sir KoWert Walpole^ to 
whose hands the political fortunes of fingland^ere for 
60 many yearn intrusted. WslpoH th^^ an ezpe- 
iionced debater^ was not a grMt orator ;r but if the 
leader should destro to be better aequaifitod sithhis 
Mt>le4 we may refer him to an ^borate oom^orison of 
the eloquence of Walpole andf^itt^ contalnod In^ note 
to this speech by Mr. Hasht^ whoiC we have already 
cinotod, in his “Eloquenoo of the British Senate/* 

.'Isa The same author adds, that as md an idea of 
tiio talents of this oel^Hated man may be formed foom 
his speech on the Tnonnial Act as from that ho has . 
l^t behind him ] 

SmcH OK THE Thiekkiax. Bill. 

M b. SPEf^ICKE — The honournblo gentle- 
man who made you this motion has sup- 
poited the necessity of it by so many strong 
and forcible arguments, that thoio is hi^rdly 
anything new to be offered. 1 am very sensible, 
therefore., of tlie disadvantageH I must lie under 
in attoi^fpting to speak after hini, and I should 
content myself with barely seconding him, if 
the subject matter of this debate was not of so 
great importance, that I should be ashamed to 
letuin t^^y elector|f, withon\i endeavouiing, in 
the host manner I am able,^ to declare pubhdy 
the leasons which^ induce mo to my most 
ready assent to this question. « 

It is evidect, fiom what has beenosaid, that 
« the people have an^vnqtiestionablo right to fre- 
quent new Failiaments by ancient usage^ and 
that this usage has been coiiGrmed by several 
laws, which have been progressively ma^e •by 
^our ancestors, as often as they found it neoes- 
^ly to insist on this essential privilege * 
Parliaments were generally annuaJL^t never 
( ontinued longer than three years, Cu the re- 
mo^cabl^ rdgn of Heniy ^ 11 . Ho was a 
piinco of unruly ai^etites, and of an arbitrary 
‘ win ; he was impatient of every restraint ; the 
laws of God and man fell equally a saonfidi as 
they stood in the way of his avarice, or dssap- 
. Ikitbted his ambition. He theiufore introduce j 
loag Pail^g^uts, because he very well knew j 
% ihfld iheyijlpmld beepme the proper instmmenise 
bOfh, and what a lavish obedience ^ey paid I 
to Ail his meaetiMi fr Sufficiently known. * 

If we comefotha re^p of Hmg Qhatles I. we 
j&xust aekn^ledga hm {leinee of a con- 

/ ^Wyiiemper; ^hndeertml^ , 

* and, <^#toequeHee,fof the { 

in ^ i ' 


Hbertj^of hiscQuntry. Butherebytibemisfortune. 
Ho was led from his kiaixtral duq^tion by the 
iusinuabionB of eycephanb and ; they 

advised him tj^egleot theei(g^g of fr^uent 
Parliamen^^ nm thefcefofe, taking the 

constant raise of his people in what he he 
was woaked^npfeinto«so high a notion of prero* 
i^tlve, that*the Oo^ons, tin order to restrain 
^ obt^ed that ind^ndent fatal poweb, which 
* dt last mostitfohappi^ bought hkn to his most 
tragical ima, and^at V^e same time subverted 
the whole constitution. And I hope we shall 
, le|m this lesson from it— never to compliment 
the Crown with any new or extravagant powers, 
nor to deny the pe&ple those righb which by 
ateciht usage they Are entitled to ; but to pre- 
serve that just apd equal balance fiom whirh 
they will derive mutuAl security, and which, if 
, duly observed, will rendar our constitution tlio 
envy and almiration of the world. « 

King Charles II. naturally took a suifoit of 
I Parhaments in Ids father’s time, and was thcie- 
foio extremely dcsiious to lay them aside But 
thisswas a scheme impracticable. Howevox, in 
effect he did so, for he obtained a Pailiomcut, 
which by its long duration, lilcc an aimy of 
veterans, became so exactly disciplmod to lus 
own measures, that they knew no other com- 
mand but from that person who gave them their 
I pay. This was a safe and most ingenious way 
I of enslaving a nation ; it was very well known 
that iri'bitrary power, if it w^as open and avowed, 
lyonld nej^cr prevail here. The people weio 
therefoie amused with the specious fom of 
their ancient constitution it existed indeed in 
I their fancy, but, hke a meic phantom, had uo 
I substance of reality in it, for the power, the 
^authority, the dignity of Pailiaments were 
wholly lost. This was that remarkable Parlia- 
ment which so justly obtained the opprobrious 
name of the^Pension Parliament, and was the 
model fiom which, I believe^ some later Pailia- 
zqouts liai o been exactly copied. 

At th^ time of the revolution, the people 
i?p\de a fresh claim their ancient privileges; 
and as they had lately oji^crienced the mis- 
foitune of long and servile Parliaments, it was 
fj^en declared, that they should be held fio- 
qucntly. Bnt jt seems their full meaning was 
not undti^tood by this declaration ; and there- 
fore, as in every pew settlement, the intention 
\}f idl partics^should be specifically manifested ; 
the PaiHament never ceased straggling with 
the Cl own till the triennial law was obtained; 
the preamble of it, which the honourable gentle- 
man has recited, is ^fextrexnely fall and stioiig ; 
and(sn the body of bfii you will find the 
word "declared'* before ^^vaaojed," bf which J 
apprehend, that thongh this law not imme- 
diately; takApla!oo^"atihe rime of the revojution, 
it wrs certainly intended as declaratory of the 
first meaning; anf therefore stands at xiaifc 





of tha^ original oontradl under which 

iititution wae then setlicd. Hia 3da|je^jr> we whole jplMo$ Vacate 
io the ch>w;Q il prilumljr derived fern that n<>^i£|a^Mah)i^^Bee^ 
contraet; and* ij^npon a review^ Ihere shall «holdm« leave ta «fa 

appear to h^ Jlg(f^viaijions liltai vf eit^t with ?tspe<^ are yHftfi 

io treat them as so tf imat i«ai wa wemlnot aSowed 

title. And I dare say i^i Hon^', which thepeopteh^ 

has gone thioogh so long a serio9*of serrioes to* tion/ 16|ISk«!^ 

hi^ Majesty^ will at last be willing to rev^ hardship thorn 
to those original stAed measnixis of gpvetia* hfpthii o«(ght 

mcnt, to renew and strengthen that title. i thdr i Hnt%6yen jfeara hTtl 

But I think the g:^ner \a which tho sep- man^a l}|la It is eqaauy h^d n 
tenuial law was first introduced is a very strong i^vate iot]^ne{! will amit 
reason why it should be repealed. Poopil in in so long a^d ^ 

ilicir fears have veiy oftenirecoum to desperate so t<!^^ those who mean no pr 
expedients, which, if not cancelled in leajbn, advantage by ill 

will themselves prove fatal to that constitutioii ’ lihiiv. too, xddhingcan be o 
which they were meant to s&ure. Such Is the his thah frequent m\ 

nature of the septeqpial* law ; it v||aa intended that^c may o§^n Cake the fre 
ogly as a picseiwaiive against a t^poraiy*in-*»>nation, and z^t ho partially 8 
convenience. The inconvenience is removed, measures will always have a 
hilt the mischievous effects siitf continue; for it both at homo and abroa&^the 


U il true ^ero ii, a mwviiidon |bg«dnit ^ 
itoiaplMei Vacate 




bf plihii Bfo& , ^ onght ' 

thdrigidi %t%6yen3^ears is'tbipnrri^^ m 

man^a l}fe Ih is equauy h^d apon moh wli^l ^ 
private fo«]^ne{! wiB sMIt ihem to engage ^ ' 
in so long nqd ^ service : it n&tu^ M ' * 

BO id; those who mean no private view nor j, 
advantage^ by ih 

I mv^Aoo, xdniihing can be of greater use to 
his jb^my thah frequent new Parliaments; 
thai^c may o§^n Cake the fresh sense of tho 
nation, and z^t jbe partially advised; for his 
measures will always have a greater weight, 
both at homo and abroa&> the more generally 


n jt only altered the constitution of'Parliament, ’ he refers hfrnself to tho opinion of his people. 


but it extended that same Parliament l^yond 
its natural duration, and therefore carries this 
most unjust implication with it, that you may, 
at any time, usurp the most indubitable, t^p 
most essential privilege of the people, I mean 
that of choosing their own rejirosedtativos ; a 
piccodcnt o^sneh a dangerous consequence, of 
so fatal a t3l»ndency, that I thipk it would be a 
lepronch to our statute-book if that law aiyr 
longer to subsist, which might record it to pOB* 
teriiy. This is a season of virtue b»nd public 
splint. Let us take advantage of it to repeal those 
laws which infringe on our liberties, and introduce 
such as may restore tho vigour of ov» ancient con- 
stitution. Human nature is so very corrupt, that 
all obligations lose their force unless they are 
fiequently renewed. Long Parliaments become, 
therefore, independent of the people , and when 
i hey do sotheie al^vays happens almost danger- 
ous dei)endenco elsewhere. • 

It has oi late been denied that the people 
have a right of remonstrating to \is. It* vhgs 
been called an unj’u8tifiiS)]o control upon tlie 
irecdom of our procqpdings. But then, let them 
have' more frequent opportunities of vary^g 
the choice of their represen^tives, that they 
may dismiss such as have unfaith^liy writli* 
drawn their attention from tjbem. <, 

The influence of tho Crown is daily inerea> 
ing ; and it is highly requisite that Parliaments 
should bo froquently responsible to tWr consti- 
t](euts ; that ^ey should be kept under the oon- 
, st lilt awe of acting cont^my to^their interests^* 
Modern history, lbelieve,wili inibm us tJ^t^omc 
voijf dangerous attempts upon oiir liberties nave 
Ibocn disappointed, not so much from tbs /irtue 
of many in this House, as from the apprehen- 


A farther mischief of long Parliaments is, 
that a minister has time and opportunities of 
gotling acquaintance with momlm, of pr^ctis* 
ing his several arts to win them into his 
schemes ; but this must be tho work of time : 
corruption is of so base a nature that at first 
sight it is extremely shocking. Hdrdly anyone 
h^ submitted to it all at^onco ; his disposition 
must be previously understood ; tho ^rticuiar 
bait must be foujd out with which he is to be 
allured ; and, after all, it is not without many 
straggles that he surrenders his virtuo. Indeed 
there are some who will at once phinge them- 
selves over head afid carsinto any qgse /iction ; 
bpt tho generality of ipnnhind are of a more 
cautious nature, and will pixicecd only by 
leisur«j(y aegrees. One or two, jperhaps, 4iave 
deserted their colours f^m^first campaign; some^ 
have done it a second ; bu{ a great many, who 
have not that eager dis 2 >osition io vice, will wait 
till a third. For this reason, short Parliaments 
have been less corrupt than long ones ; the^ 
are observed, like streams of water, always to 
grow I^wc impure tl)o greatei* distance they rSn 
from the^$onntain head. 

I am aware it may be said that fre^uen^ew 
Parliaments will produce frequent new expenses ; 
but I think quite the contnp^. I am roaHy of 
opinion that it will be a pre^ ren&ndy against 
the» evil of bribery at elections ; espeeiqiUy as 
you have provided so wholesome a law to C€f* ^ 
operate upon those occosionB. * 

As to briboiy at elections, whence 'did. 
arise P^eNot from county* gentlemen, fo^* they, 
are Jure ctf bdhg chosen without it. It^wUB 
the invention of wi<)ked and corrupt miiditers, 
who hare time to time led weak princes 


sions ' they may have had pf UU approaching | into sn<^ d^i'uctivn tueasureg, lb# tkey ^ 
elgst on. . y • j ^ ^ natuiS^lrtj^efliBDtatw^ 
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Clc^itit7'g6p£lefta|i,tvlid 
mt^ fxriraio fortb)^ *f6 My 

3 ilium nd tjua^enary Pu* 

U io dppoflo it) espedblly if Pb atiy^iiDtie the^i 
ptiUto ttc^Yvrd fi^aU be 

ibiNvy to Wopt tboir borotighs* Qfdv^ get^ 
indoddi soffty i&aM aome #eak«ollbrtoA 
118 ilxoy gooerally prove tmeitdeeBsful, end' 
^ ibe time of a freali straggle fs Ikt BO«great a , 
distance, tboy at laet in the^ispute, 

^ve op tboir^ country for lost, retire in 
despair. Bespinr naturaDy pronu^^es indoiencei 
and that is i^c proper disposition foT^yeiy* 
Minifitore of fetate understand Hhis vety^well, 
and are therefore unv^illing^to a^r&enethe 
ualion out of its lethargy by ffe^nent eliJ^Mons. 
1'hey know that the spirit of liberty, like every 
otJier virtae of the mind, is to* be kept alive 
oiily by constant action ; that it is impossible 
to enslave tliis nati^ Vhikt it* is perpetually 
upon its guard. Let country gontlmnen, then, 
by IjUVing frequent opportunities of exerting 
iSaittsolves, Ix) kept warm and active Ii their 
contention fmWflie pobHo ^ood. Tins will raise 
that 2eal and indignation which will at last get 
the better of that undue inilueuce by which 
the officers of the Crown, tliougli unknown to 
the several boroughs, have been able to suppliant 
country gentlemen j^f great characters aijd 
foitune who live in their neighbourhooiL I 
don’t say this upon idle ftpj'oulation only} I 
live in a country where it is too well known 5 
and 3 will appeal to many gentlemen in the 
House, to njpfe out of it (iind< who are bo for 
thi<» vcij rofi**©!!), for fhe truth of my assertion. 

^ It is a sore whidi lufii been long eating into tl\p 
most vital part of our constitution, ^nd I hope 
the iltao will oijuo when you will piobe^t^<to the 
JiX>ttom. Fpr if a neuter should ever gain 
a cormpt familiarity* wil\ our Woiighs ; if he 
Bhould keep a register of thein in h.s closet, 
and by Bending down his treasury luaiKlaUss 
Eihould procuT'' n spurious repiestntation of the 
l^eople, the offspring of his eornjptioji,*who will 
b(f at all times ic^y to reconcile an^unthy 
the most contradictory measures ofThis ad« 
nutthi^ratmn, ain}, (»vcn to vote evciy crude 
inditfssted dream of their ] atVon into a law ; 

If im maintcnancc^of Ms 2>ower should become 
the sole d)G(^ct of thehr attention, and ill y 
BliouldLho guilty of the most violent breueb ot 
jxu'liamenti^y tru&t, by giving th^ i^ing a dis« 
cretionOry liberty of taxing the peopie without 
dimitaiimi ^ conli'ol, the last fatal compliment 
th(^ can imy to the Crown } if this ever 
bo tjie unhappy eircumstonco tUs juOiion, 
the people indeed njiay coni| ' * • . .4 ^ - 
of that pla^ wliero 
bU'hciuffi. wiirfor eaer 

o^lho Grown i||j 


lie|i4$jit|o I 10 growing: to » monsl^St i should 
4iaVSLe&i4y ^ and aevetjd methods 

'^hgtubeeninisuocesa^ proposed &rrel^tIainbg 
H within it^,pYO^ bonuu ^ 

But 1 &ar, is oK» complkated 

tVodli^Uniuthat this motion is wisely 
iAt(^ae^t<i rmset^ tlm first and prinobo^ 
*order4 Give tho peq^e their ancient right of 


cayed antnonmot ranioments, an^wiii put our 
constitution into a nattieal conation* of working 
out her own cufoJ TJfSou^the whole I am of 
qnmon that X cannot express a greater zeiil 
for nis Majos^r for the liberties of the people, 
or the honour and d%nity of this House, than 
by kecAnding the motion which the honourable 
gentleman has made you. 



.. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

I ^RM‘>nC76. Died ms. 

^Sprucu on tke saub Occasion. 

S IR, — ^Though the question has been alicady so 
fully and so handsomely opposed oy my 
TW)ithy fiioud under tho gallery, by the Icatncd 
gentleman near me, and by scvcial others tluit 
there is no great occA'jion to say anything farther 
against it; yet as some new matter has been 
staitcd by some of tho gentlemen who^liavo sinco 
tlj*d tiyro spoken ppon the other side of the qncs- 
T hope tho lIouE^ will indulge me tho liboity 
of giving sime of those reasons which induce 
me to bo against the motion. In geneial, I 
must take notice that the iiaturo of oiir con- 
stitution Beems to bo very muUi mistaken by 
the gentlemen who have spoken in favour of this 
motion. It is certain that ours is a mixed go- 
vernment, and tho pci faction of our constitution 
c^4asbiB in this, — ^that tho monaichioal, aristo- 
cratical, and tlemocraiioal fprins of goveiu- 
nienf arc mixed and inter\Voven in ours, eo as 
to give us in the advantages of cabh, wilhoui 
Buh^eting us to the dj^ngois and in convenience j 
of either. The democi aticnl form of government, 
which is the only one 1 havo.now occasion to take 
not/co of, is liable to thfse inconveniences — that 
they arc gcncrallj^too tedious in coming to any 
resolution^i^and setdolu brisk and expeditious 
enough in carrying Aheir resolutions into execn- 
tkAi ; that they are always wavering in their 
resolutions, and never steady in any of tho 
measures tfiev resolve to pursue, and that thev 
are often involved in factions, seditious, and iiA 
Hurrcetiotis, whl^h exppse them to bo made the . 
tool8,^if not the ptey fif their neighbours. 
Therefore^ in (A the regulations wo in ^ 
reaped to our constitution. We are to guard 
against fnnximg UKioh into that foi*m of 
govsrnimont Wmeh pePoperly called demociati- 
cM, This woOrin mr opinion tlio effect of thp 
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. tviennkl latr^ will again bd Uie 
ever it J^hpuld be featyod. 

That imnnial eloefaout would mlike our 
Govorntnent ifedidus in all ih^r raeo^aci is 
evident, becaiife in sueh case# ' 

ministration would ever resilv^upOn. aioj^oa* 
sure of consequence till tli^ hftd|elt mi onJf I 
the pulse of the jt^arliamont, but the 0^! ^ 
the people ; and- the itfiiiisWs of State would 
. always laboisp lyider this disad^i|bage, that aa* 
secrets of state must notJ)bing;a|diately divulged, 
their enemies (and •enemies they will always 
have,) would have a handle for exposing i^eir 
measures, and rendering them .d^i^re^ble to 
the people, and thereby Carrying, perhapSj^ a 
new election against thbm before they^costld 
have an opportunity of justifying their mej^sures 
by divulging those facls and oircumstancos 
from whence the juiJliQf? and theswisdom o4 
tlfeir nieasiiros would clearly appeaf. 

Then, sir, it is by experience well ftnown, 

. iluit what is called tho populac% of cycry oountiy 
arc apt to bo too much elated with success, and 
too much dG)ectcd with every zidsfortunef this 
nmhf's them wavering in their opinions about 
iiflaiivs of state, and never long of the same 
3ulnd ; and as this House is chosen by the froc 
nud unbiassed voice of the people in j^cueral, if 
this choice wove so often renewed, we might 
expect ihai^ this House w^uld bo as wavering 
nnd as unsteady as the people Usually are ; and 
it being impo^^sible to carry on tlie piiMioSatlai^ 
of the nation without the tfoiicurretjco of tlys 
JfoTise, the Ministers would always be obliged to 
comply, and, eousoqucntly, would be obliged to 
ehauge tludr measures as often an th'b people 
changed their minds. * 

With septennial Parliaments, sir, we ai’C not, 
eA}) 0 scd to either of these misfortunes, because, 
if the J\Iini.sters after having felt the pulse of 
the Parliament, which they can always soon dt>,^ 
resolve upon any measures, they have generally 
time ouongljj before the new election comes on,to 
give the pc«)ple a proper information, in order to 
show them the justice an<i the wisdom of tlio 
nmasuroo they have pursued; and if the peojde 

^ should at any time too imieli elated, or too 
much dejecteJ, or should, without a caui^c, 
change their minds, those at the helm of affairs 
have lime to set them right before a election 
comes on. ® • • 

* As to faction and sedition, slifr I will grant 
that in monarchical and aristocratic^! govern- 
ujpnts it generally arises from jiolenco aud 
op].)rossion ; but iu dcmocratical governments 

• ahvaya arises from the •peoplei^S having too 

grof^ a share in the gowiBriimoiit s^or in aH «iduu- 
«#rie3 andfin all goveniments Ciero always be 
many factious and unquiet Spirits,, who can 
iicvojjo at rest either' hi ofi, power. 

AMien in i>o\ver, they unl#sr^. 

submits 
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the minds ^ 

a bod tP vdm 'A , , 

against 41ioAMiliiLi the numagekm^ 

ftoblk affaM 

;)tnen bitftLk oti$ into seditious nnd insuiri^l 
•This, siV would# in my* opinion, be 
tune if 6ur»Par]j|pkenk were either 
triennial. By such frequent - 

would^bo so much power thrown 
of tho as^f^ould destroy that eq^^mix* 
tui'o is beauty of our cotistiWiion. < 

In H^pSt, our Government would really bocopiu 
a democraticaU government, and might .froift ' / 
thence very prmxibly diverge into a tyraunic^il; v C 
Therefore, in or^cr %o pre^rve our consti^f&n . 
— in order ^ prevent our failing under tyranny- 
aud arbitrary power, wa ought to preserve thsh 
law which 1 xeiilly ihiuk has brought our eon^^ 
stit^itio,. . o^a more equal' mixture and conse* ! 
quently greater perfection than w was ever in 
before that law took place.' . 

As to bribery and oonuptiou, sir, if it were" 
possjblo to inflneuce, by such baae^mpahs,' tlie 
majority of tho electors of Grcdt Britain 
chnoso such men as wonljl probabl’^ give up 
their liberties ; if it were possible to rnHuence, 
by such means, Oi majority of the members of - 
this House to consent to the establishment of 
arbitrary pourer, I would readily allow that the " 
calculations made^]^ the gjutlcineu (pithe other 
side were just, and their mference true /but I 
am persuaded that neither Of these is possible. 

As^ho Koembors of this House generally are, 
and must always be, gentlemen jf fortune'^and 
figure ill their coiintr;;, is^it possible to snp- i 
pose that any of them could, by a pension 
or a post, be iufldcuccd to consent to tho over- 
tlnovy of oiir ir institution, by which the enjoy- 
ment not. only 'of what ho got, but of what he* 
•before had, would be rendered altogether prcca* 
riousrP '^will allow, sir, that with respect to ' 
bribery, Ise price must be higher or lower . 
generally in proportion to tlie virtue. oj[^tlie^|raa;ti 
Mrho is to be bribed ; but ii ,n\nst likewiee^hd' 
granted, that the humour licj hapj^S in 
at fhc time — the spirit ho happens td^ Chdowed 
with— udils a great deal to hif virtue. When 
110 encroachtnautfi arc made upon, tho vights'of , 
the people, when Iho people do hot tliint themi , '| 
8clv^,in any danger, there.may be many of the % 
electwr^ho by a bribe of ten gru’neas mij^»t be 
indud^ to^^yote. fpy one candidate rather than ' 
anotW ; . Court were making Uny 

encroa<i^ll^|iM tlie rights of pc^le^ a f ;i 

prouer ddubt arjsc.Jn«t}uf 

in'euoh a ease 1 am persuaded that 
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; [a&» tliat moa^ %e,;;i8suod 

^|H^]blib treasure lor li^bmg in 

extiibrfi^iy, especiaily 
» trhd jbxby ho^ liiany chects 
qI btei^&r^Sling tbe.t can Im issacd 
aad^w ri^fularly vdbney 

tbe’piiblio^cmce of the 
arfStoovntcid foi* th^ ^«ry 
'&O't0 * 







is Hou^, aad 

kve It miad to ball for any such 
tV,; .A#d as to the gcfntlemon in ofHcos, if 
aity advantage ovor coanfciy gentle- 
' hnjT'Og something else to depend ou 
M ' them Own private fortune;^, they have 
^ah^ydisadviditagcs. are, obligv'^d 

^ i^e in Lohdon with their families, by 
m are put to a mu<ii greater expense 
gen^om^ of equal fortunes who live in 
cqunin!^ lays them under a very 
resi^bt to the support- 


in^the country. .I’he coantry 
living among the electors, add 
Q Ij^eb^lHEirieB for his ifetni](^from 
ix‘ — and oerrespott- 
^ ^ ^ putting hiiueetf fo 

bggfcreibid^ q^iigentle-. 

‘Ives in Xon^n has no other way of 

, np a^ bo^uainiauoe 
bis l^^ OQittntry, buttby going J 

c^Mcea year at a veiy bataraojj:hiiary 
wilhont any other J^sioVse ; 

A genvleman in 
' J^sj save much 

^ tinie of 

?;iiSid tbWiy *beBevq, if the fact 

.t. i. . • apjMar 

>< ate as little gmlty 
^ ^ 3boyey, as any 
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rltni^JwMt a 'for^nivas ralibd' in^ 
thdltati 


JipVjhd ii wqli Known a 
aSaks' this nation was. 


1 ^. ^;i^'a^ie^lPconfin];^ed; by an election ' 
"onmis^ on Mddfo the nation w|s in that ferment. 

vre know whatoaofennfcnt was raised m .. 
the. nation sodn after his late. Mag^sty’s acccs* 
f And if an^cUd^ had then been allowed 
fo come on while the nariotf was in that fermeht . 
it <%ht, perhaps, have had as fatal effects ' 
the former; but, thank Ood, this was wisely' ' 
pr^l^ agai]^ by%e veiy law which is now . ■ 
wantql..t6 be. repea^d. 

It has indeed, sir, been said, thai^the chief 
motive for enacting ^iiat law now'- no longer*, 
oxists. 1 Ocinnot admit that the motive they 
mean was tlfe chief motive, but even that nio- 
tive is very far from having entirely ceased. Can ^ 
|(\genriemen ii?iagiiife, that in tlie spirit raised in the 
nation but about a twelvemonth since, Jacobitism 
and dkaffcctiou to the present Govcrnnicnt had 
no share P Perlfaps some who might wish well 
to tlie present esr^ Ushment did co-operate; 
iftiy, 1 do not know but they were the first 
Xnovers of fhat spirit ; but it cannot be supposed 
that tlie spirit then raised shoul^ ^rvo grown 
' up to such a fermontf merely from a^roposition 
which was honestly and fairly laid before a Par- 
Iktmenl*, and lefo«ntirely to tlieir determination. 
Nf), sir, the spirit wls perhaps begun by those 
who are ii*uly friends to the illustrious family 
we have now upon the throne ; but it was 
raised to a much greater height than, I believe*, 
ever they deigned, by Jacobites, and such as 
are enemies to our present ectabuslinient, wdio 
thought they never had a fairer oj)i)ortunity of 
Ringing about what they have so long and so 
fmsnccessfttUjyj wished for, than that which had 
been furnished them by tho.^ who first raised 
that spirit. I hope tlie people havi^ now in a 
great measui'e come to fhemselvos, and there- 
A doubt not bet the next elections will 
&OW that \<'hon they arc left to judge coolly, 
they ran distinguish betw\scn the real and the , 
pretended' friends to the (Tovernment. Bui I 
must say, if the ferment then raised in Uie na- 
tion bad Slot greatly subsided, I should have 
tjjought a n#w eled(ion a very dangerous expe- 
iSment ; and eas such ferments may hereafter « 
often happen, X must think that frequent elec- 
tions will ^always bo dangerous: for which r(ftj- 
gion, in so far as I can see at present, 1 shall, 1 
believe, at’ all think it a veiy dangerous ^ 

espoiSi^cnt to fijepeal thqqieptennjal hill, v 
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